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PRONUNCIATION 

The pronimoiBtion of tities is indicated by aecenlmg the -word 
or by respelling it phonetically in italics. Bi the phonetic 
gelling, letters are used to indicate the sounds rrhieh they most 
commonly represent. 

A vowel is ahort when followed by a consonant in the same 
syllable, unless the syllable ends in silent e. 

A vowel is long when standing alone or in a syllable which 
ends in silent e or when ending an accented syllable. 

S is always soft, and never has the sotmd of z. 

The foreign sounds which have no equivalent in the English 
langaage are represented as follows: 

K for the German eh, as in Bach : (Bach, boK ) . 

N for the French «, as in Breton: (Breton, hretoN^, 

0 for the German o, as m Gottingen : (Gottingen, go'ting en). 
for tile German tt, as in Blucher: (Bllicher, bluK'wr), 


CopyHgtt 

ucMxix, ucMxxn, ucMxxin, 
MCMXXIV, MCMXXV, MCMXXVI, 
MCMXXVni, MCMXXX, MCIiIXXXII, 
mcmxxxiv. MCMXXXV 
Tbs Ukitsd Educators, IkCi 
CHICAGO 


Pnnted tn U. S, A» 
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P T.AW 'BT. 'Wlien we look at the heavens 
on a elear night we see a tew very bright 
stars which riime with a steady light. These 
so.ealled stars are not stars at ail, but are 
bodim like the earth, which revolve in thrir 
orbits around the snn and shine with re- 
flected hght. The word planet means wan- 
derer,' the name was given these celestial bod- 
ies by the ancients, because th^ were ob- 
served constantly to change their poationa 
among the stars. 'When seen through the 
telescope, a planet shows a disk, while a star 
shows oidy a pomt of light. Before the m- 
vention of the telescope this difference could 
not he seen; therefore the ancients called the 
planets stars, and the name is still popularly 
apphed to toem. We speak of Venus and 
Jupiter as “morning stars” or “evening 
stars,” without thinkiTig of them as planets. 

Size and Distance from the Sun. Named 
in the order of their distances from the snn, 
hegmmng with the nearest, the planets are 
Merely, Venus, Earth, Jupiter, Sat- 
urn, Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto. Between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter are hundreds 
of small planets known as planetoids. 

Astronomers divide the planets into two 
groups; those between the earth and the sun 
are known as the wfenor planets, and those 
outside the earth’s orbit as major planeti 
The inferior planets are smaller than the 
earth, bnt, with the exception of Mars, the 
major planets are very much larger. Taking 
the earth as the standard of comparison, we 
find some very marked contrasts. Mercury, 
the smallest planet, is one-eighteenth the size 
of the earth, while it would take 1,200 earths 
to equal Jnpiter, the largest. Venus is nearly 
the size of the earth; Mars is about one- 
seventh as large, Satniii is 770 times larger 
than the earth; Uranus is 66 times, and Nep- 
tune 60 times, larger than the earto. 

The distance of the planets from each 
other mereases as their distance from the 
sun increases. Takmg the earth’s mean dis- 
tance from the snn as the unit of measure, 
the distance of Mercury from the sun is 
four-tenths that of the earth, that of Venus, 
seven-tenths. Mars, one and one-half; Jupi- 
ter, five and two-tenths, Saturn, nme and 
one-half; Uranus, nmet^ and two-tenths; 
Neptune, thirty tunes; Pluto, forty times. 

^e New Planet. The existence of an 
unknown planet was conjectured a quarter- 
century before it was discovered in 1830. 
But little IS yet known about it. We know 


its mean distance from the sun is 3,800,000,- 
000 miles, that it reqniies 247.7 earth years 
to make one revolution, and that its mass 
may be five times that of the earth. 

Motaons, Like the earth, all planets have 
two motions, a revolution around the sun 
and rotation upon their axes The first gives 
the planet its year; the second, its day. The 
orbits of the planets are slightly eslhptieal; 
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those nearest the sun are the shortest. The 
movement of those planets nearest the snn is 
also more rapid than tiiot of those farther 
away. The year on Venus equals seven and 
one-half of our months. 'When we measure 
the years of the major planets, however, we 
find them much longer than ours. The year 
on Mars equals alwst two of our years; 
Jupiter has a year equal to almost twdve of 
ours; Saturn has one equal to twenty-nine 
and one-half years; Uranus, one equal to 
eighty-four years, and Neptune one equal to 
164 8 of our years. A centurian on Mercury 
would be aged only twen^-five of our years. 
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but a yeaivold baby on Nq>tane wonld have 
lived longer than any man on tiie eaiih since 
the time of Methnsdah. 

Another marked contrast between the infe- 
rior and major planets is tiiat of density. 
Meroniy, Yenns and Mars have about tiie 
same density as the earth, but the larger 
planets ace much lighter; while, for instancy 
it wonld take 1,200 earths to make a planet 
equal in size to Jupiter, it wonld take only 
300 eartiis to make one equal to that planet in 
weight A person weighing 100 pounds on 
the earth wouid weigh only thirty-eight 
pounds on Mars, but if transported to Jupi- 
ter he wonld have his weight inereaaed to 
30,000 pounds, or fifteen tons. 

The following table shows the distances of 
the planets from the snn compared with the 
earth’s distance, thdr size compared with the 
size of the earth, and their periods of revo- 
lution around the sun: 


PLAMXia 

Dia> 

TAMCB 

xsou 

SUM 

Btra 

muos 

or 

BBVOliIjnOM 

Snpenor Planets 

Man . .. 

1 6 

.15 

687 days 

Jupiter . 

S 3 

1164 

11 0 yean 

Baturn 

fi 6 

783 

29 6 yean 

Uranus t 

19 2 

66 

84 yean 

Neptune 

30 0 

80 

164 8 yean 

Huto 

40 0 

1.36 

247 7 years 

Earth 

1. 

1. 


Inferior FLueia: 
Mereuiy 

.4 

06 

88 

Venus 

7 

86 

224 7 days 


ReUrtea Artlelea. Consult the lollowlne 
titles for additional Information: 


Asteroids 

Astronomy 

Barth 

Jupiter 

Mars 


Mercury 

Nebular 

Hypothesis 

Neptune 

Satellite 


Saturn 
Solar System 
Star 
Uranus 
Venus 


FEAHETES'IMAL HYPOIH'ESIS. See 
Gnonoar, subhead. 

FIiAirETOH), one of the many small 
planets revolving around the snn between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Over 500 have 
been discovered, and their number is consid- 
ered to be countless, but they are so small 
that they cannot be seen. Thqy are also 
called asterotds 

FLAHINa MACHINE, a planing tool 
operated by steam or by electricify. The 
power wood plane has as its essential parts 
a drum fitted with cutters which rotate on a 
horizontal axis. The wood to be planed is 
made to pass underneath. Another drum 
cutter may be made to operate beneath the 
board, and the two sides may thus be planed 
at one time. Machines for planing metals 


have stationary cutters, and the article to 
be planed is attached to a slab that moves 
forward and backward across the cutting 
chisd. 

PLANT, the general name given to all 
members of the vegetable kingdom. Scien- 
tists beheve that all plants have been devel- 
oped m a natural way from simple cells The 
algae are believed to be the oldest plants, 
the great parent group from which the liver- 
worts arise directly and from which the fnn^ 
have degenerated. Prom the hverworts wrae 
developed the mosses, which it is thought 
have given nse to the ferns, and they in turn 
have donbUeas developed flowering planis; 
but just what species of ferns have developed 
into what species of seed plants is not known 
positively. Many plants are highly devel- 
oped and have organs especially adapted to 
accomplish their purposes. For mstance, 
there are roots, to absorb water and food; 
stems, to support the plant and carry the 
sap ^m root to leaves; leaves, to give off 
ozygen and carbon dioxide and to absorb - 
such matters as are needed in the manufac- 
ture of tissue. There are, however, plants so 
simple in organization tiiat all these 
processes are earned on in a single odh 

Plante show as great a variety in tbdr 
ways of livmg as m tbeir shapes. Some hve 
independently, while others derive their food 
wholly or m part from some other plant 
or some animal. These parasites are not 
confined to the lower orders of plant life, 
but are sometimes found as degenerate forma 
of the highest. Mistletoe and dodder are ex- 
amples of the latter edass. Many species are 
armed with defensive or protective organa, 
Bueh as fimty bar^ cutting edges, thorns or 
stingmg hairs; others are fitted to cap- 
ture, bold and digest insects. Harmless 
plants sometimes mimic the appearance of 
dangerous species or are colored so as to 
be almost indistinguishable from the pebbles 
or earth upon wtoch they live. More sur- 
prising still IS the stormg of poisons or 
disagreeable matter in a plant, making it 
unpleasant for atiimals to eat; or, the growth 
of means for retaining a bodyguard of ants, 
which keep plants free from hce and other 
disturbing inseete. The arrangements ^by 
which flowers secure cross-fertilizatibn 
through the agency of inseete are among the 
greatest marvels in nature. 

Plants grow by seeds or by roots and root- 
stocks, and the methods by vAich the seeds 
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me scattered are nothmg short o£ marvdons. 
Some are distributed by means of the mnd, 
lbs tbreadbke plumes of the milkweed and 
danddion being examples of organs litat aid 
m that way. Some plants break off bodily 
from the ground and go tnmblmg over the 
land. Other fmits are armed with books or 
barbed prickles, by which tb^ attach them- 
selves to wandering animals, and still other 
frmts are covered by pnlpy growths attrac- 
tive to birds, who aid in the distnbntion of 
the bard see^ The nnmber of seeds pro- 
duced is in many plants entirdy ont of pro- 
portion to the number that snrvive. A single 
orchid has been known to produce 10,000,000 
seeds. Some plants have become so highly 
developed that they are able to adapt them- 
selves to almost all conditions and are known 
to ns as weeds 

Lessons on Plants. General Suggestions. 

1. Let the lessons conform to the arrange- 
ment in your course of study, even though 
yon think yon mi^t improve upon that m- 
rangement. 

2. Remember that children of the primary 
and intermediate grades are more interested 
in studying objects as wholes than they are 
in studying them by analyms. Do not at- 
tempt minute or extended analysis in these 
grades 

3 Lead the children to do the work under 
your .direction. Ask them to look for that 
which yon wish them to observe and then give 
them the opportnnify to tell what they saw. 

4. Remember that throngh tile natnre-stndy 
lessons yon can easily and logically correlate 
the other branches of study in the course. 
See that these lessons contribute to the work 
in langnage, number, geography and litera- 
tim 

5 Enter into the work with enthusiasm 
yonrself and the children will become enthn- 
tiasbc Study to make your questions and 
descriptions brief, pomted and plain Do 
not use techmcal tenns nor lai^nage that the 
pupils cannot readily understand 

6 Make all preparation for tiie lesson be- 
fore calling the class, so that the lesson will 
he^ promptly and continue to the end with- 
out interrnptum 

SSection of Plants. 1. In selecting plants 
for study m the primary and mtermediate 
grades, hear tiie following points in mind : 

First, the study of plants m these grades 
should take place in the spring and early 
summer because the plants which appear and 


blossom early in the season are more simple 
than those reaching matnnty later. 

Second, other things being equal, plants 
common to tbe locabty should be selected. 
It IE of great advantage if enough specimens 
can he secured to provide every pupil m the 
class with a plant 

Third, select plants large enough to have 
thm parts easily recognized. Tonng chil- 
dren should not he called upon to observe 
mmute objects 

Fourth, whenever possible, have the pnpils 
collect the plants themselves With iMdran 
in the first and second grades this will have to 
he done under the direct supervimon of the 
teacher or an assistant Plants should he 
car^nlly rmnoved from tiie soil, so that the 
roots will remam mtact. Before distributing 
the plants for the lesson, hold the roots under 
water until all the soil adhenng to them is 
washed off. 

Dlnstrative Lessons. Parts of a Plant, 
The yellow adder tongue, also known as the 
dog-tooth violet, is an excellent plant with 
which to hegm tins study. The tnUium tile 
hepatica, or hver leaf, the elaytonia, or spring 
beauty, or a violet can also be used Present 
the study according to the following plan: 

1. Collect and prepare the plants. 

2. Call the class and distribute the sgpein- 
mens. 

3. Study the plant as a whole. 

a. Name. Does anyone know tiie name of 
this plant? Possibly some of the children 
do know its name If not, give the name. 

b. Habitat. Dndra tins head lead the chil- 
dren to tell yon what they know about the 
place in which the plant grows. If they have 
helped to collect tiie specimens tii^ can 
rea^y tell yon in what places it is found. If 
they do not know where it grows tell them, 
and if tiie specimens can be found near the 
BcboolhonBe, go with them or have one of the 
older pupils go with tiiem to find the sped.- 
mens. 

4. Study the parts of the plant. The chil- 
dren will be interested in the large leaves 
with their beautifiil green and brown surfaces 
and in the single heU-shaped flower at the end 
of tbe stem which grows between the leaves. 
Let the lesson at first follow these lines of 
interest 

By sblfnl questioning learn what the pnpils 
have seen. 

How many leaves Uas the plant? 

Wllat is their colors 
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Are they colored alike on both sides? 

What Is the shape of the leaves^ 

To what are the leaves attached? 

What 18 on the stalk which grows between 
the leaves? 

How many flowers does each plant have? 

What 18 the color of the flower. 

What part of the plant grows under the 
ground? 

What do we call this part? 

What Joins the root to the leaves? 

Commeiifs. Answers to these quesiiozia 
will lead &e children to see that the parts of 
the plant are root, stem, leaves and flower. 
The questions above are arranged to follow 
the eMdren’s interest instead of in the logical 
order that would suggest itsdf to the mature 
mind of an adult. By stimulating the child’s 
interest in those parts of the plant which most 
easily attract attention, the teacher can easily 
direct his interest to the other parts which she 
wishes him to observe. 

With the flrst or second grade class the 
work suggested above will be enough for one 
lesson, and the time devoted to it should be 
from ten to flfteen minutes. 

Parts of the Flower, With a strong sec- 
ond grade dass and with classes in the third 
grade and beyond, the parts of the flower 
can be studied with success. The extent 
of the study should be kept wdl within the 
capacity of the pupils, and it is seldom wise 
to analyze stamens and pistils with classes 
below the fourth grade 

Call attention to the size of the blossoms 
on the diflerent plants. 

Are they all the same else? 

About how long are they? 

What Is their shape 

What is their color? 

How many leavee has each bloeeom? 

How do these leaves differ from those on 
the stem of the plants 

Are all the leaves of the flower alike? 

What color are they^ 

What do you see in the flower cup* 

How many of these organs can you And? 

Are they all alike? 

One or more flowmrs from specimens in 
tbe teacher’s possession should be cut open 
to display the parts, as illustrated in the 
cut. If the dass is far enough advanced in 
the work^ parts of the stamen and pistil and 
the pollen can be toudied upon in this leson. 

Other Lessons, The forcing are types 
of lessons that can be given on other plants. 
As the work advances the lessons diould 
extend to the study of parts in more de- 
tail, as the foim, size and structure of tbe 
leaves and tbe way they are joined to the 


stem. The stem also diould be studied, spe- 
^ attention bemg called to the difference 
in appearance of the portion above ground 
and beneath the surface. Lead the pupils 
to notice carefully the distinction between the 
bulb and the roots. 

In the fall term these spring plants should 
agam be considered, and a brief study made 
of the seeds. The plans presented above 
can be used in the study of any plant or 
flower. If the structure is complex the study 
need only be extended to include the new 
features. However, these complex structnres 
should be approached witii care. Teaehera 
oooasionally fail in nature study work be- 
cause they attempt too much, or because they 
present subjects that ore too difficult. It 
is far better to do a few things wdl and in 
BO doing establish in the pupils the habit 
of close and systematic observation than it 
is to dissipate thmr energies on so many 
subjects that th^ acquire careless habits of 
study. 

**^?®^,*®* i^eles. Consult the following 
titles for additional information: 


Agriculture 
Botany (with list) 
Breeding 
Burbank. Luther 
Cross Fertilisation 


Florioultura 
Gardening 
Grafting 
Hortloulture 
Natural Selection 


Algae 

Bladderwort 


AQUATIC FLAUTS 

Cat- tall Fapyrue 

Nelumbo Water Lily 


CABNIVOROUB PLAinfi 

Butterwort Sundew 

Pitcher Plants Venus’s Flytrap 


Bindweed 
Ground Ivy 
Ivy 


ORBBFIKQ PLANTS 


Lysimachla 

Fyscie 

Smilax 


Virginia 
Creeper 
Wandering Jew 


DESERT PLANTS 

Agave CereuB Sagebrush 

Cactus Mesquite Tuooa 

Prickly Fears 


DISEASES OF PLANTS 


Blight 

Bunt 

Brgot 

Mildews 

Rusts 

Smuts 


DTE miANTS 


Acacia 

Annatto 

Brasllwood 

Indigo 

Logwood 

Madder 

Safflower 

Saffron 

Turmeric 

Woad 


FIBER rUANTS 


Cotton 

Flax 

Hemp 

Hlblsons 

Nettle 

Sisal 

See Flowers 

FLOWERS 



FORAGE PLANTS 


Alfalfa 

Blue (Jrass 
Buffalo Grass 

Clover 

Gama Grass 
Millet 

Tare 

Timothy 

Vetch 

See Fruits 

FBUITS 

FUNGOID PLANTS 

Agaric 

Fungi 

MolM 

Mushrooms 

Puffball 

Slime Molds 

Truffle 

Toast 

See Grains 

GEAZNS 
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See Grasses 
See Herbs 
See Medicine 


UBDICINAL PLAMTB 
MOSSES AND LIGHBNB 


Iceland Moss 
Irish Moss 
Lichens 

See Nut 


Liverworts 

Mosses 

NUTS 


Bark 

Bud 


Amber 

Attar 

Balm of ( 

Balsam 

Coffee 

Copal 

Cork 

Cotton 

Lumber 

Heslns 


PARTS OF PLANTS 

Bulb 

Hoots 

Leaves 

Pollen 

Steins 

pxaANt products 

Bosln 

Gum 

Sa^ 

Gum Arabic 

1 Cacao 

Gum Beams 

Calabash 

I<ao 

Canada Balsam Starch 

Caper 

Straw 

Cardamom 

Tar 

Chocolate 

Tea 

Galls 

Tragacanth 

Ginseng 

Turpentine 


See Spice 
See Tree 
See Weeds 
See Vegetables 


SPICES 

TREES 

WEEDS 

VEGETABLES 


PLAKTAOENET, pUmta/enet, a royal 
house of England, which ruled from USi to 
1399. The name is said to have been drat ap- 
plied to OeoSrey of Anjou, from his habit of 
wearing a branch of broom (plants geneata) 
m his cap. The name was borne by fourteen 
kmgs, from Henry II, son of GeofErey, to 
Richard III In 1400 fte family was divided 
mto the branches 
of Lancaster and 
York, and from 
their umon m 
1485 sprang the 
House of Tudor 
PLAH'TAm, 
the name of a 
family which in- 
eludes several 
species of well- 
Imown weeds. 

The common, or 
greoter, plan- 
tarn, has a ro- 
sette of light 
green leaves, 
from the center 
of which long, 
cy lindrioai 
spikes, bearing 
greenish, incon- 
^icnous flowers, Greater PifAETAlN 
are sent up This perennial weed is often a 
pest in lawns and gardens, chockmg the 



growth of all crops Another species, known 
as bracte^ plantain, or rib grass, is veiy 
abundant through the Middle and Western 
states. It npens innumerable seeds, and as 
these are frequently mixed with grass and 
clover seeds, the pl^t is widely distnbuted. 

The name pUmtcan is given to a tree native 
to the East Indies and cultivated m almost 
all tropical countries for its fruits, which 
resemble those of ihe banana These fruits 
are not so sweet nor so palatable as bananas, 
but when cooked they are a good dish and 
constitute the chef article of food in many 
tropical regions 

PLANT LIOE. See Aphides. 

PLAS'TERING, the art of covering suiv 
faces of masonry or woodwork with mortar, 
cement, staff or stucco, to impart to it a 
smooth, uniform surface The wall is gen- 
erally first covered with laths, or thin stnps 
of wood, havmg narrow spaces betweeu them 
The face of the first ooat, whch should be of 
considerable thdmess, is troweled, or in- 
dented, with cross Imes to form a key for the 
finishing coats. The second coat is applied 
when the first has thoroughly dried. It is 
rubbed m with a flat board, so as to fill the 
mdentabons thoroughly and to cover the 
unequal surface of the flrst coat with a smooth 
and even one In plastermg walls, great 
care must be taken to have the surface per- 
fectly vertical. The settmg coat, which is of 
pure lime, or for moldings or finer work, of 
plastra of Paris or stucco, is apphed to the 
second coat before it is quite dry. A thm 
coatmg of plaster of Pans is frequently ap- 
pled to ceiiuigs after the setting coat. See 
Cehehts. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, a cement made of 
gypsum The gypsum is ground to powder 
and baked at a hi^ temperature to expel ihe 
water. If this dry powder is mixed with 
double its quantity of water a paste is formed 
which hardens in about eight mmutee. When 
lime is added to the mixture, a much harder 
substance is produced. Plaster of Paris is 
muoh used in surgery for making easts, and 
in the arts in making copies of sculpture. 
It has been widely employed for wall stucco, 
both for interior and exterior work. It has 
a certam ubhty as a fastemng for fixtures 
where nails and bolts cannot be used. 

PLATA, Rio de la. Bee Rio ns la Plata. 

PLATASA, plabt/a, an ancient dty of 
Greece, in Boeotia Because the Plataeans 
aided the Athenians at the Battle of Mara- 
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thon, Xerxes destroyed iJieir tow m 480 b. a 
It was rebuilt, howerer, and during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War it remained such a firm ally 
of Athens that it was taken by the Spartans, 
lit 373 B. 0. it was again destroyed by the 
Thebans. During the lime of Alexander the 
Great it was rebuilt, but it was never again of 
much importance. 

PLATEAU, plato', an elevated tract of 
land with a nearly level surface, formed m 
a mountainous r^on by the gradual up- 
lifting of great sections of horizontal strata. 
The distmction between plateau and plam 
is one of altitude, the latter rarely being more 
than a thousand feet above sea level 
Plateaus are hundreds and even thousands 
of square miles in extent, and because of 
their altitude their streams cut deeper valleys 
than do those of the plains, often forming 
deep gorges (see Giuin) CaNTOir or teb 
CoLOBino). 

The moat noted plateaus of the world are 
the Eocky Mountam plateau, m the United 
States; the Andean plateau, m South Amer- 
ica, and the plateaus of Tibet and Pamir, 
in Asia. The latter are the highest and most 
extensive in the world. 

In and regions, canyons out the plateaus 
into tablelands. The high plateaus between 
mountains are usually rude and barren 
Some, because of their altitude, have a 
dimate too cold for successful agnculture 
This is true of the plateaus of Tibet and 
Pamir. Others are robbed of moisture by the 
surrounding mountains, but occasionally 
streams flow down the tides of these moun- 
tains and form fertile deposits known as 
alluvial fans. Wherever these occur, they 
have an appearance similar to that of an oasis 
in a desert. 


Related Articles. Consult the followma 
titles for additional information 
Butte Mountain 

Mesa Pamir Tibet 

PLATHTG, plaything, the coating of a base 
metal with one of the toer metals, especially 
with gold or silver. Formerly plating was 
done by soldering upon an ingot of base 
metal a thin plate of precious metal, usually 
silver, rolling the metal into sheets and work- 
ing it into the desired shape. ^ To-day, newly 
all plating is done with the aid of electricity. 


See I!uiCiBOFiii.xiKG. 

PLATTHUM, one of the chemical de- 
ments, the most valuable metal known, to 
the latter part of the nineteenth century its 
money value increased steadily as the demand 


grew faster than the supply, today, at cur- 
rent gold pnces, platinum and gold are 
nearly at panty, about $35 an ounce Uative 
platinum occurs mostly in small grains, usu- 
ally containing a httle iron, and it is accom- 
pamed by indium, osmium, rhodium, pal- 
ladium and mthemum (hence called the 
“platinum metals”) and sometimes by cop- 
per, chromium and titanium. It was first 
obt^ed in Peru and has smce been found 
in various other localities, mdudmg Canada, 
Oregon, the West Indies, Brazil, Colombia, 
Borneo and Asia About e^hty-five per eedt 
of tbe world’s supply of platmum ore hither- 
to has come from the Ural Monntams in 
Sibena It was there discoveied in beds of 
gold-bearmg sands in 1823, and mining by ihe 
Russian government began m 1828. The gold- 
bearing deposits of California, Oregon and 
Nevada produce a small quantity, about 600 
ounces a year 

Pure platinum is almost as white as silver, 
takes a bnlhant polish and is highly ductile 
and malleable. It is the heaviest of the or- 
dinary metals and tbe least expansive when 
heated It undergoes no change from the 
combmed agency of air and moisture, and it 
may be exposed to the strongest heat of a 
smith's forge, without suffering either oada- 
faon or fusion. Platmum is not attacked by 
any of tbe pure adds Its only solvents 
are chlorine and mtro-munatic atid, wHob 
act upon it with greater difficulty than on 
gold to a finely divided state, it has tbe 
power of absorbmg and condensing large 
quantities of gases. On account of its power 
of withstanding heat and the action of diem- 
ical reagents, platinum is much used as a 
material for making such vessels as crumbles 
and evaporating dishes, to be used m flie 
chemical laboratory. The useful alloys of 
platinum are not numerous. With silver, 
it forms a tolerably fusible white alloy, mal- 
leable and brilliant when polished; but it 
scales and blackens when worked Gold 
combines with platinum, and the alloys, m 
all proportions, are more fusible than the 
latter metal. Alloyed with iridmm (a rare 
metal of the same group), and platmum 
possesses an excellent and unalterable surface 
for fine engraving This alloy has also been 
adopted for the construction of international 
standards of length and weight. A eoatii^o 
platinum can be pven to copper and othw 
metals by the application of an amalgam o 
spongy platinum and mercury, the latter be- 
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ing then driven ofi by heat. Steel nnitee 
iTith platmnm in all proportions. About 46 
per cent of the platinum supply is used m 
jewelry; about 25 per oent m dentistry, in 
chemistiy, 14 per cent 

PLA'TO, (^7-347 sxs), a celebrated 
Athenian philosopher, who has been called the' 
"finest of human intellects,” was bom of 
noble family. He descended on hia father’s 
side from Codrus, the last hmg of Athens, 
and through his mother was connected with 
the legislator Solon. Aristocles was the 
name given him, but he was called Plato, 
either because of his broad shoulders or broad 
brow. Throughout his early manhood he 
was a pupil and devoted fnend of Socrates; 
after Socrates’ death he traveled abroad ten 
years, visiting Egypt, Northern Africa and 
Sicily. At the age of forty he returned to 
Athens and established a school of philosophy 
known as the Academy. Here he taught 
forty years, using the Soeratic method of ask- 
ing questions to provoke discussion and argu- 
ment The discusmons were the hams of most 
of his writings, which are all m the form of 
dialogue. 

Believing that the eormption of the world 
arises from ignorance, Plato baaed bis whole 
philosophy on two dominant motives — a pas- 
sion for knowledge, and consequent human 
improvement and a persistent belief in the 
supremacy of mind. Knowledge was not to 
be sought as an end in itself, nor for self- 
aggrandizement but as a guide of life. “Na- 
ture and life should be studied as an orderly, 
connected whole.” "Only that is accounted 
of value which elevates the soul and serves 
to strengthen, pnrify and ennoble hfe.” 
Plato’s theory of knowledge embraced the 
idea that reality does not reside m the transi- 
tory individnal thing, but in the concept: 
that is, the general idra of horse, house, dog, 
which ezista in men’s minds, is imperishable, 
while the individnal horse, house, dog, which 
is but a cbpy of the universal, soon passes 
away. 

In this position Plato is the forerunner of 
idealism, for he was the first to advance the 
behef ihat the world of onr ideas is nearer 
the ultimate reality than the world of sense 
perception. Through his promulgation of 
this doctrine, which has many ramifications, 
he exerted his greatest infinence on the 
thought of the world. According to it the 
soul becomes onr essential being; the body 
a thing only vaguely known and withal 


transitory. This behef leads logically to 
faith in immortahty. Plato beheved in one 
eternal God, and m a previous, as well as a 
future, existence. 

In most of the dialogues of Plato — 
Laches, Charmides, Lysts, Protagoras, lo, 
Mono, the Sympomm, Pliaedrus — Socrates 
IS the chief speaker. Euthyphro, Apologia, 
Onto and Phaedo treat of the trial and death 
of Socrates In his most ambitious work, the 
BepubUc, Plato outlmed what he beheved 
to be the organization of the ideal state. 
His state is made up of three hered- 
itary classeB — the industrial, who provide the 
matenal means of hvmg; the nuhtary, who 
guard the hves of citizens; the rulers, espe- 
cially tramed to direct and teach. Only 
those brought up and tramed to the duties 
of government are capable of exercising its 
power. 

PLATT AhlENBMENT. After Cuba was 
freed as a result of the Spanish-Amencan 
War, mtemal strife threatened the existence 
of the new republic, and the United States 
was asked to intervene for the restoration 
and mamtenance of order The Platt Amend- 
ment to the Army Bill of 1901 laid down 
conditions on which the responsibility would 
be undertaken The demands, accepted by 
Cuba, made the island practically an Ameri- 
can protectorate, this ^tus continued for a 
generation In 1934, by mutual consent, 
Amencan infiuence was withdrawn. 

PLATTBEUTSOE, plahfdoieh, or LOW 
GEBMAN, the language of the North Ger- 
man Lowlands, which extend from the bor- 
ders of Holland to those of Poland It dif- 
fers from High German, the language of 
the most cultivated classes and of diplomacy, 
ohiefiy in its consonantal sounds and its 
use of tk (the pronoun I in Enghsh), in 
place of the High German ieb. It is more 
closely related to Dutch and English than 
is High German. Before the Befonnation 
Low German was the representative language 
of the German people, but after LuthePs 
translstion of the Bible into High German, 
the latter became the donunant tongue, and 
to-day it is the language of the government, 
of the schools, of literature and of all higher 
learning See Pbiloloov. 

PLATTE, plat, the prindpal river in 
Nebraska and one of the laig^ tributaries 
of the Idissouri, formed by the union of two 
branches — the North and the South Platte, 
each having its source in the mountains of 
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Korthem Colorado. These branches unite 
in lancoln County, and the Platte Biver floirs 
m a general easterly direction into the Mis- 
sonri. Because of. its shallowness, the Platte 
is of no importance for navigation. 

The Korth Platte is ahont 660 miles long, 
and its drainage 'basm indndes about 20,000 
square miles in Wyonung and 7,000 in 
Nebraska. The South Platte has a drainage 
basin of 24,000 square miles, included in 
which ore some of the beat irrigated areas in 
Colorado and Nebraska. 

PLA.TTS'BUBQH, N. T., the county seat 
of Clmton County, 167 miles north of Albany, 
on Lake Champlain, at Ike month of ike 
Saranac Biver, and on two lines of ike Bela. 
ware & Hudson railroad. It was settled in 
1784 and was incorporated the nezt year. 
The viUage has a picturesque location on 
Cumberland Bay, which affords a good har- 
bor. In the vicinity are many popular sum- 
mer resorts. A state normal school is located 
here, and the mumcipaUty has a public li- 
brary and four other hbiaries, and two hospi- 
tal& Other important structures are a Ped- 
eral building, a courthouse and jail, homes for 
friendless and for aged women, a T. M C. 
A , and a now city kail. About a mile to the 
south is a large national military post, known 
as Plattsburg Barracks. The Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America convenes at Cliff 
Haven, two miles south of the village, Platts- 
buig has a valuable lumber trade and con- 
tains lumber mills, sewing machine and type- 
writer factones, foundries, machine shops, 
flour, woolen and pulp mills. 

The flrst "preparedness” militaiy training 
camp for civilians was located here in 1916, 
and the innovation became known as the 
“Plattsburg idea.” Population, 1930, 13,349 

PLATTFUS. See Duok-Billbd PiiAtyfus. 

PLAUTUS, plaitftas, Tmre MAooros 
(about 254-184 u o.) , greatest of ancient Bo- 
man dramatists and comic poets. The known 
facts of his life are few. He is said to have 
been connected with a dramatic company at 
Borne and then to have unsuccessfully en- 
gaged in business. Becoming destitute, be 
was compelled to earn his livelihood by turn- 
ing a baker’s handmill. While he was thus 
engaged he wrote three comedies, which were 
produced at public festivals and which 
brought him immediate fama The purity 
of his language, his genuine humor and bis 
faithful portra^ of middle-and lower-class 
Boman life made him a great favorite with 


the Boman public, and his plays successfully 
held the stage. He borrowed freely from 
Greek comedy, but hia plays were none the 
less Boman for that, and admirably delin- 
eated Boman life. Twenty of his plays have 
been preserved, among them MSei CUoritma, 
in which the cowardice of a would-be hero is 
amusingly exposed; AiMlaria; BaechtdeB; 
Ganna; Cistellana; and Amphitmo, the last 
— which the likeness of twin brothers leads 
to Indierons mistakes — the source of Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of Errors. 

PLAY. See Gams amu Plats. 

PLEBEIANS, pie he’anz, in ancient 
Borne the lower class, as distinguish^ from 
the patricians. They were probably the sur- 
vivors of an early conquered people who had 
once had possession of Boman territory, and 
their ranks may have been added to by cap- 
tives the Bomans brought back from con- 
quered towns. In the early days the plebe- 
ians were excluded from nearly every right 
of citizenship, the entire control of the state 
being in the hands of the patricians. The 
civil history of Borne is largriy arecord of the 
attempts of the plebeians to establish for 
themselTes a status to which their numbers 
and economic importance entitled them, and 
their sfaruggles were crowned with success m 
the third century B. 0. See Boue, Hisiobt 
OF. 

PLEIADES, pWadeet, the so-called 
"seven stars” in the neck of the constellation 
Taurus, of which only six are visible without 
a telescopa They are the central group of 
the Milky Way. The names of the stars are 
Blectra, Mala, Taygeta, Alcyone, Merope, 
Celaeno and Sterope, the last the least dis- 
tinct. Atlas and Pleione are dose to the 
group and the tdeseope disdoses numerous 
other stars near them. 

PLEUBA, phfrah, the sac of serous mem- 
brane which mvests the lungs, separates thdr 
lobes from each other, and lines ike walls of 
the chest. The membrane forms a double sac, 
the inner being called the pvihmonary pleura, 
and the outer, the parietal pleura. In a 
healthful condition these sacs move upon ea<* 
other without friction, because of a lubn- 
eating fluid that they secrete. A disea^ 
condition of the pleura gives rise to plemsy. 
SeePLBDMST. 

PLEUBISY, pU’resy, a disease ans^ 
from the inflammation of the pleura, t™ 
membrane that lines the middle of the chest 
and covers the lungs. The first symptoms 
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are nsoally chills, fever, a sharp pain in the 
side or chest, and a dry cough The pain 
gradually increases until the s%htest move- 
mentj especially breathing, causes the greatest 
suffering. In most eases a peculiar hqnid 
passes into the pleural cavity, causing the 
groirffi of haotena, which sometunes set up 
violent and even fatal comphcations Us- 
ually, however, the amount of the fluid is so 
small that it is quickly absorbed Bebef 
mimediately follows, and complete recovery 
takes place within a few days. The treatment 
usually consists of rest in bed, hot baths, the 
application of* mustard plasters and strap- 
ping the chest to limit the breathing move- 
ments In cose of a large accumulation of 
fluid m the pleural sac the operation of tap- 
ping may become necessary. 

PLUjTZ' TEE ELDER (23-79), a Roman 
writer, whose real name was Oiuus Plimus 
Secundns He was bom in Horthem Italy 
of a wealthy family, and in his youth he 
went to Rome, where he was educated Ya- 
nous government assignments took hiin from 
place to place, and on his travels he collected 
a vast fund of information which he pre- 
served as notes These he afterward used in 
writing numerous hooks, only one of which 
has snrvivcd--a Natural BiStory—^ which 
are discussions of natural history and science 
as then conceived He penshed m the emp- 
tion of Mount Yesuvius, in 79, and his death 
is deserihed in two letters of FMy the Young- 
er, bis nephew and adopted son. 

PUNT THE YOUNGER (a. d. 62- i), 

a nephew of Plmy the Elder, whose fall name 
was Gaius PiAHins CEomros Secdehos. 
Having lost his father at an early age, he 
was adapted by bis uncle (see above), and he 
inherited the latter’s estates and manuscripts. 
Talented, well educated and industrious, he 
was a personality of distinction at the age of 
twenty. He filled several pubhc offices, and 
was consul in A n 100. Bi 103 he was ap- 
pointed propraetor, or governor, of Pontica, 
and this office he administered satisfactorily 
for nearly two years. He was regarded by 
his contemporaries as one of the foremost 
men of his day. The time of his death is un- 
known, bat it is supposed that he died about 
the year 115. As an author he attempted 
both prose and poetry, but of his writings 
only a collection of letters, in ten books, and 
a panegyric on Trajan remain 

PUOCENE, pit's seen, PERIOD, thenome 
of that division of geologic time between the 


Miocene and Glacial periods. The forma- 
tions of the Pliocene Period are of great im- 
portance in Europe, but they are found only 
in small areas m the United States, the most 
important one being near San Tkaneisco. 
The life of this epoch was similar to that of 
the present time. Such aTHTnalu as the llama, 
the camel, the horse, the mastodon, the rhinoc- 
eros and the t^er inhabited North America, 
and the animals of Europe resembled some 
of the species now found in Afnca. See 
Geoloot. 

PLOYER, phtu'ur, a large family of shore 
birds found m every part of the globe. They 
are round-bodied and plump, and axe con- 
sidered good game bir^ ^e bill is like a 
pigeon’s, the wings rather long and pomted, 
the legs moderately long and bare, the toes 
three m number. The birds are most fre- 
quently seen along the sea coasts at low tide, 
on the muddy banks of rivers and in marshy 
tracts about ponds, where them food, con- 
sisting of worms and aquatic insects, is 
abundant. Many are migratory. 

The American golden plover breeds in the 
far north and m winter migrates to Central 
and South America, sometimes gomg as far 
south as Patagoma. Other Amencan species 
are the ringed plover of the Arctic regions 
and about six related species found farther 
south. These mclude the fttRdcer, the largest; 
the piping plover, a musical bird of tiie At- 
lantic coast, and tiie snowg plover, belonging 
to the southwestern part of the Umted States 
These birds lay their eggs, tiiree or four in 
number and ranging in color from cream to 
olive drab splot^ed with brown, in shallow 
depressions in the ground, and the mother 
bird shows much cleverness in protecting the 
young See Kauamt; LiPwinp. 

PLOW. Flantmg the seed and harvesting 
the crop are the most important tasks of the 
husbandman, and most agncultural imple- 
ments have been mvented or improved to 
lighten the farmer’s labors, in planting, till- 
ing and harvesting. One of the most valua- 
ble of these implements is the plow, for 
breaking up the soil and tnmmg it over 
Man’s first plow was a stick with which be 
dug up the ground. Later he tamed the ox 
and the ass and trained them to haul a forked 
stick to tear up the soil, and from this crude 
implement the modem plow has been evolved 
through centuries of study and invention 

The important parts of the modem plow 
are the moldboard, for turning over the soil; 
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Qie beam, to which the other paite are at- 
tached and by which the plow is held; the 
stilts, or handles; the knife, or colter, which 
cuts the turf and roots ; tiie share, whi^ tears 
np the soil, and the landshde, which runs next 
to the land not cut by the furrow. Porms- 
ly the beam and handles were made of wood, 
but now all parts of the plow excqit the 
handles are made of iron and sted. A 
small track is often attached to the forward 
end of the beam, for the purpose of r^nlat- 
ing the depth of the farrow. Plows are 
manufactured m a great imriety of styles, to 
suit the difierent purposes for whidi they 
are intended. Flows for breaking greensward 
are larger and stronger than those for plow- 
ing tilled land. 

Sulky, or taheei, plows rest upon two 
wheels, to which is attached a seat for the 
driver. The wheel miiTiiii g m the furrow is 
usually larger than the other. These plows 
have two or more shares attached to the 
frame, thus forming a gang. They are ex- 
tensively used m plowing land upon lai^e 
farms on the praines. 

The largest gang plows turn fifty-four 
furrows and require three tractors to haul 
them. One of these gangs will plow an acre 
in abont four minutes. Gang plows are 
hauled by gasoline or oil tractors. 

PLUM, a stone fruit ranMi^ third among 
orchard fruits in the Umted States. They 
are grown in every state of the Union and 
in Canada, the best yield between 38° to 42° 
north latitude The vaneties are very numer- 
ous, differing in size, form, color and taste. 
Some are eaten fre^, some are dried and 
sold as prunes (see Fbuite), while others are 
preserved in sugar, alcohol, syrup or vme- 
gar. Flnms also make excellent jams and jel- 
lies, and the syrup from stewed plums forms 
a refreshing drmk for invalids. Among the 
most popular vaneties are green gage, the 
Lombard, the Burbank, and the damson As 
plum trees are prolific bearers, the fruit is 
thinned several times a season and prepared 
for shippmg as soon as a good color is at- 
tained. 

PLUMBA'GO. See GRiPHUB. 

PLUMBIHG, the ejistem of pipes, basins, 
tanks, faucets and other fixtures by which 
a building is supplied with water, gas, steam 
heat and drainage The name is also applied 
to the art of placing these pipe systems and 
fixtures in buildings. Tbe name is derived 
from tbe Latin vrord plumbum, meaning lead. 


because originally nearly all pipes for cany- 
ing water were made of lead. Now, mm, 
steel and, in expenrive dwellings or pnbhc 
buildings, brass, copper or nickel-plated 
pipes are used. Water supply and dr^age, 
since tiiey are most closely related to health, 
require the most careful attention. 

Water Supply. In mtiea and large vil- 
lages the water supply is usually owned or 
controlled by the municipslity, which lays the 
main pipes and from these lays service pipes 
to the boundary of each lot. The house- 
holder installs the plumbing in his dwelling 
and connects his service pipe with that laid 
by the city. In these modem days all houses 
have a double system of water pipes, one for 
cold and the other for hot water. Jomts 
must be tight, and the pipes so placed that 
thqy are accessible when repairs are neces- 
sary. Iron pipe is generally used. 

Sewerage. The health of the inmates de- 
pends largely upon the proper drainage of a 
bnildmg. Dram pipes connect with a sewer, 
and whenever there is a sewer there will be 
sewer gas. Smce this is poisonous, air from 
sewers and dram pipes must be prevented 
from getting into the house. The trap, usu- 
ally consisting of a V- or N-sbaped tube, is 
the most common device for this purpose 
Water always stands in the bend of tbe 
pipe and seals it against air from the drain. 
The waste pipe from all siiiks, wash bowls, 
laundry tubs, bath tubs and water dosets are 
provided with traps. Ventilation of the 
drainage pipes is secured by soil pipes whieh 
extend fr^ the pipe in the ground through 
the roof. 

Superviston. Plumbing is so dosely re- 
lated to health that nearly all cities require 
plumbers to take examinations and secure 
licenses before they can ply their trade. 
plumbing must be put in in accordance with 
city requirements, and dty inqiectors see 
th^ these requirements ore met 

FLUMOUHT, or PLUMB UNB, a wdgbt 
cord suspended in an excavation or in a body 
of water to ascertain the depth. It is also 
used by builders as a guide to the perpen- 
dicular. Li building a high wall masons find 
a plummet a constant necessity. When used 
near high mountains the plumb line is at- 
tracted toward the mountain mass and slight- 
ly deflected from the perpendicular. 

PLUSH, a textile fabric resembling vdvet, 
but having a longer and less dense nap. It 
is made almost exdusivdy of silk, some- 
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times with a cotton baching. It is nsed to 
some extent for npholsteiy hat chiefly as 
material for women’s bats and dresses. 

FLTTTABOH, pln'tdhrk (about dfl-abont 
125), a Greek biographer and essayist, bom 
at Cbaeronea, in Boeotia. He traveled in 
the Mediterranean countries and bad access 
to many libraries and records. Eia fame 
rests upon bis Parallel Lives of IChtstnous 
Greeks and Romans, better known as PUt- 
tarch’s Lives. The “hves” are nearly all 
wntten in pairs, one Greek and one Homan, 
which bear comparison one with the other, 
and they are models of biographical por- 
traiture. We have numerous editions and 
translations of them. Plutarch’s other 
works, about sixty in number, generally re- 
ferred to as Moralia, embrace essays on 
philosophical and ethical subjects. His wnt- 
ings show that he was well acquainted with 
the hteratnre of his tune and with history. 

PLTTTO, m classical mythology, the god 
of the lower world, the ruler of the dead 
He was the son of Saturn and Bhea, and 
the brother of Jupiter and Neptune. The 
three brothers deposed Saturn and divided 
the universe among 
them, Jupiter becom- 
ing ruler of the heav- 
ens, Neptune of the 
sea and Pluto lord 
over Hades He was 
hated and feared by 
men With his wife, 

Froseipma, he in- 
habited the under- 
ground regions, and 
because out of the 
ground grew the har- 
vest he became in 
tune honored as the 
god of agncnlture. 

Since minerals, too, 
belonged to his do- 
mam, he was the god 
fled with wealth, however, he was called 
Plutns He earned a scepter and was ac- 
compamed )>y his dog Cerberus, who guarded 
the lows t^ions that none might escape. 

PLUTO, in astronomy. See 

PLU’TUS, m Greek mythology, the god of 
riches. Zeus bhnded him because he gave 
wealth to men regardless of their worthmess. 
By one scnlptor he was represented as an 
infant in the arms of the goddess Portuna; 
by another, he is shown with a cornucopia. 


PLYMOUTH, pUm'trih, Hitqlutd, a sea- 
port, mununpal Parliamentary borough 
in Devonshi^ at the head of Plymouth 
Sound, between the estuaries of the Plym and 
the Tamar. It is well defended, both sea- 
ward and landward, by a senes of strong 
forts. The most notable bnildiiigs of the city 
are Samt Andrew’s Church; Charles Church, 
built m honor of Charles I; the guildhall and 
the mnmcipal bnildmgs. Ifliere are numerous 
charitable and educational institutions. The 
two harbors of Plymouth give access to the 
largest vessds, and the city has a large ex- 
port and coastwise trada Tm, lead, copper 
and gramte are exported in la^e quantities 
Shipbuildmg and flshenes are the most im- 
portant mdustnes. The chief importance of 
Plymouth hes, however, in its position as a 
naval station. It was from Plymouth that 
Drake set out on his expedition to sail around 
the world, and the Mayfiower, on starting for 
Amenca, touched at Plymouth, from which 
she finally set sail in September, 1620. Popu- 
lation of Plymouth proper, 1631, 208,166, of 
the Three Towns, as Plymouth, Stonehouse 
and Devonport together are known, 300,000. 

PLYMOUTH, Mass, the county seat of 
Plymouth Connly, thirty-five miles southeast 
of Boston, on Plymouth harbor, a port of 
Massachusetts Bay, and on the New York, 
New Haven & H^ford railroad. It was 
here that the Filgnms settled m 1620 (see 
PiLGBms). Some of the special features of 
mterest ore Plymouth Boc^ on which tradi- 
tion says th^ first landed; Filgnm Hall, 
where hooks, pictures and other rehes of esx- 
Ij days are kept. Cole’s Hill and Bunal Bhll, 
which contain the graves of many settlers, 
and the large national monument to the Pil- 
grims, composed of a statue of Faith, sur- 
rounded by figures of Morahty, Law, Educa- 
tion and Freedom The town contains Mor- 
ton Park, a public hbraiy and a hospital 
The harbor is large, but shallow, and there is 
some coasting trade. A number of vessels 
are employed m the fisheries. The town con- 
tains manufactures of cordage, woolen and 
knit goods, nails, tacks, stoves and deetneal 
supplies The beautiful and histone situa- 
tion attracts tonnsts from all parts of the 
world Population, 1620, 13,045; in 1630, 
13,042. 

PLYMOUTH COLONY, a settlement made 
at the present site of Plymouth, Moss, m 
1620, by a party of English Separatists, who 
twelve years previously had fled to Holland 
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from England because of religious persecu- 
tion. Two hundred sailed m the Mayfioner 
and the Speedwell from Holland. The Speed- 
well was obliged to return, but after a storm; 
voyage of june weeks the Mayfiower pas- 
sengers disembarked on Flymouth Rook, 
December 21, 1620. The colonists suffered 
terribly fiom starvation, exposure and dis- 
ease durmg the foUowmg wmter and lost 
some of their foremost men, inclnding John 
Carver, the fiist governor. He was succeeded 
by WiBiam Bradford, who for more than 
thirty years was the leader m the colony. 
For later history, see Massaceuseits. 

PLYMOUTH COMPANY, in American 
history, a colonization and tradmg company 
oharteied by James I of England in 1606, for 
the purpose of plantmg colomes m America. 
The London Company (which see) was or- 
ganized at the same time and for a similar 
purpose The Plymouth Company included 
merchants of Plymouth and Bristol. Their 
charter allowed them to plant colonies in 
North America between the Rappahannock 
River and the eastern pomt of Marne, but the 
limits of the territory are not ^6nitely 
known. An attempt was made to plant a 
colony on the coast of Maine, m 1607, but 
the settlement was abandoned the followmg 
year The company bad no achievements 
to its credit, and in 1620 it was superseded by 
the Council of New England. 

FLYMOUTH ROOK, the rock in the har- 
bor at Plymouth, Mass., on which the Pil- 
grims are said in have first stepped when 
disembarking from the Mayflowei in 1620. 
In 1774, when the" rock was raised for per- 
petuation, it split in twain, an incident 
which was regarded os significant of the 
separation of the colonies from England On 
July 4, 1834, part of the rock was removed 
to Pilgrim Hall; now the complete rock rests 
in its original position protected by a beauti- 
ful granite portico, erected by the Colonial 
Dames m 1921 See PLYironiH Colony. 

PNEUMATICS, that branch of physics 
which treats of tie properties of gases at 
rest and in motion, mdnding a study of the 
atmosphera It treats of the weight, density, 
pressure, equilibrium and elasticity of air, 
and of its resistance and motion It also 
considers air as the medium for conveymg 
sonnd, heat and light, and treats of the prin- 
ciples and construction of those machines 
which depend chiefiy for their action upon 
the pressure and elasticity of the air. 


Bdatea A^dea. Consult the Collowlng 
titles for additional information 


Air Pneumatic Tools 

Pump Pneumatic Tires 

Pump Pneumatic Tubes 


PNEUMAnC TIRES. Pneumatic tires 
consist of rubber tubes filled with compressed 
air, and protected by a heavy outer casmg of 
fabric and rubber, and are used on automo- 
biles, motorcycles, bicycles, and on certiun 
types of tractors About eighty per cent 
of the world’s rubber goes into the 
manufacture of tires Automobile tires con- 
sist of two parts, an inner soft-rubber tube 
and an outer hard rubber casmg, or shoe. 
The pennmatio tire is the only successful m- 
venbon that has been brought forth by man 
to allow a wheel to move smoothly over aU 
types of roadbeds. Because it has the pec- 
nhar property of engulfing irregularities in 
its path by accommodating the obstacles in 
a depression of its own surface, thepnemnatie 
tire is unique. 


Manufacture. Most of the rubber tires 
in the United States are produced m factones 
in the vicmity of Akron, Ohio. Crude rub- 
ber from plantations m Malaya, Dutch East 
Indies, Cqylon, Brazil, and Liberia is first 
masticated between two huge steel roller^ 
and the chemical mgredients for making it 
suitable for tires is added The next step m 
casmg manufacturmg is that of calendenng, 
which consists of impregnating cotton fabnc 
or cold with the rubber by the tremendous 
pressure of the rolls between which it is run 
The black color of the casmg is due to the 
addition of carbon black, which toughens the 
rubber. 

The strips of impregnated doth are laid on 
top of each other on a sted drum. The 
bead which drops into the whed rim to hold 
the tire on is next attached. An air bag is 
then inserted, to shape the casmg, and the 
tire IS then placed m a curing mold, which 
has as its inner circumference the matrix of 
the non-skid tread of the tire. In the mold 
the vulcamzntion of the casmg takes place, 
and the separate fabrics and layers of rubber 
congeal mto a solidified mass. This part 
of the process takes about one hour. When 
the top of the mold is lifted, the finished 
casing is removed, inspected, and wrapped on 
a special machme which winds a nbbon of 
paper around the shoe. 

The inner tube is usually made of red cal- 
endered sheets of rubber, which are wound 
about mandrels m seversJ thicknesses. The 
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'wrappings are sealed and cored in hot water 
under pressure. The holes for the valves are 
then punched and the vulcanization process, 
amilar to that used in the manufacture of the 
casing, takes place. The result is a seamless 
piece of rubber tubing that can be inflated 
inside the casmg. 

Itodem Developments. The pneumatic 
tn:e was invented in Belfast m 1888 by John 
B. Dunlop. The first automobile tires used 
in the TTnited States 'were known as the clm- 
cher type, in which a flexible sted band held 
the tire to the wheel The drop-center run 
tire was adopted a few years later, and is 
inddy used today. TJotil 1924 all tuas were 
of the bigb-pressure ype, but in that year 
balloon tires were inti dneed, and these used 
between 32 to 40 pounds of air, in contrast 
with the 60 to 80 pounds required by the 
high pressure type. The trend in air pres- 
sures has been steadily downward as the de- 
sign of the side walls and improvement m 
materials have paved the way for the low- 
pressnre tire 

Hard rubber fares, introduced in the days 
before the automobile, were used for many 
yesis on h> se-drawn trucks However, be- 
cause of the excessive wear which they caused 
to the roadbed, hard rubber fares have been 
outlawed m many states 
The first successful arbfieial rubber to be 
used m the manufactnre of automobile fares 
is DuFrene, a synthetie discovered m 193L 
It IS a much more satisfactory substance than 
natural rubber, and can be processed by rub- 
ber machinery It will, however, be some 
time before it use for automobile tires be- 
comes 'widespread, because its mitial coat is 
at present much higher than rubber, 
MIBDMA,TI0 tools, tools operated by 
compressed air. Most pnoumabc tools are 
hand tools, and the mechanism for operating 
them is placed m the handle They are 
divided into two classes — those which 'work 
as hammers and those which have a rotary 
motion. To the first class belong the ham- 
mer proper, chipping tools, rock drills, rivet- 
mg mariunes and caulkmg machmes. The 
rotary tools mclnde 'vanons kinds of bonng 
machmes for metal and wood. The tools 
of the first class are used m metal workmg 
and m carving wood and stone The air is 
conveyed to the handle by a flexible hose and 
usually has a pressure of from 80 to 125 
pounds to the square inch. The speed and 
force with which the tool operates are con- 


FO 

trolled by means of a 'valve in the bandla In 
the hands of a skillfnl operator a riveting 
hammer is capable of delivermg 20,000 blows 
a minute. 

FHBDMATIO TDBB3, or FNEUMATIO 
DISPATCH, a system of sending mail, mer- 
chandise and other matenal through tubes, 
either above or 'undeiground, by means of 
compressed air. The apparatus consists of 
a tube or a senes of tubes, an>tight cylin. 
dncal earrymg cases and an am compressor. 
The eases are forced through the tube by in- 
creasing the pressure of the air back of 
them, or by cnhaustmg the air in front of 
thon, forming a partial 'vacuum. Pneumatic 
tubes have been m general use in Bnropean 
countries for earrymg mails, telegrams and 
other small packages for years, but they 
’ were not generally employed in America 
for several years How pnenmafae dis- 
patch eystems are mstalled between mam 
postofflees and suburban stations or railway 
stations, and m connection with the tele-, 
graph service, m all large eifaea Many large I 
retail stores employ the system for carrying 
cash from the counter to the cashier 
PNEDMOHIA, tmmo'nea, an infectious 
disease of the lungs Pneumonia is apt to 
attack people who are m a weakened physical 
condition. It begma with cbiUs and head- 
ache, followed quickly by fever, which lasts 
usublly to the tenth or eleventh day, when 
a disfanct crisis occurs, after which, if it is 
safely passed, the pafaent recovers Death 
comes icom heart failure, due to the poison- 
ous products of the bacteria or fiom sufEoca- 
tion. It is not possible to cut short the dura- 
tion of the attack by medical treatment, but 
much may be done to keep up the patient’s 
strength, to stmiulate and support the ac- 
tion of the heart and to reduce the tempera- 
ture m the fever. In the final stage, too, as- 
sistance may be rendered in brmging up 
tbe waste matter which is cast off by the longs. 
Unlike many of tbe bacterial diseases, one at- 
tack of pnenmoma does not render a person 
immune from another, but it seems rather to 
leave a tendeney to a recurrence of the dis- 
ease Physicians have long sought an ef- 
fective serum to prevent or cuie pneumonia 
m its first stage, but -without success 
PO, the largest nver of Italy It rises in 
Monte Yiso, m the Alps, flows eastward 
420 miles and mto the Adrmfac Sea, spread- 
ing out at its mouth into a wide delta. It 
divides the great plam of Lombardy into 
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two nearly equal parts and leewves the 
waters of the stream flowmg sontli from the 
Alps and north from a part of the Apennme 
range, among them the Ticino, the Adda, 
the Oglio, the Mmcio, the Trehbia and the 
Penaro. The chief mties on its banks are 
Cremona, Piacenza and Tnrm. The Po, in 
spite of embankments, often oreiflows with 
disastrous resrdts. The quantities of silt 
brought down by the nver are constantly 
raising its channel, and the consequent ele- 
vating of the embankments has raised them 
in places to the level of the housetops. The 
river is navigable in its lower course and is 
of considerable commercial importance. 

FOGAEOITTAS (1595-1617), daughter 
of the Indian chief Powhatan, of Virginia 
Accompanying her father in his dealings with 
the English setUers at Jamestown, she be- 
came acquainted with Captain John Smith; 
when the latter was captured by the Indians 
a popular legend deel^a she intervened to 
save him from death. Two years later 
she is said to have frustrated a plot to de- 
stroy Smith and his party. After Smith 
had left the colony the was kept as a hostage 
by an EngUsh expeditionary force, and dur- 
ing this detention she was baptized and 
married to John BoHe, an Englishman, who, 
in 1616, took her on a visit to England. She 
left one son, who was educated in London 
and who afterwards settled in Yirginia. 

FOCATEUiO, po ha t^o, Ioaeo, the sec- 
ond city in size in the state (Boise bmng 
larger), and the county seat of Bannock 
County, is 170 miles north of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on the Port Heuf Biver and on two 
divimons of the Oregon Short lane Bail- 
road. Large railroad shops are here, also a 
packing house, and the city is a distributing 
point for a large agricultural r^ion made 
productive by irrigation. There are two 
hospitals, a Carnegie Library, Idaho Tech- 
nical College, a T. M. C. A. and a Federal 
building. Population, 1920, 14,961; in 1930, 
16,471, a gam of 10 per cent 

FOE, Edgab Atitaw (1809-1849), an 
American poet and story writer, bom at 
Boston. On the death of his motoer, when 
he was but two years old, Poe was adopted 
into the family of John Allan, of Bichmond, 
Ya. He was given a good education and was 
sent, finally, to the University of Yiigima, 
from which, however, he was withdrawn by 
Hr. Allan, perhaps because of losses at gamb- 
ling. After serving for two years in the 



United States army, Poe was sent to West 
Pomt, but was soon dismissed m disgrace. 
This caused a final rupture with Mr. Allan, 
and Poe was put upon his own resources 
He married, m 1833, 
hiB young cousin, 

Yirgmia Clemm, and 
Boon afterward he 
became connected 
wiih a magazme in 
Bichmond, to which 
he contributed tales, 
poems and hterary 
criticisms. He did ' 
not hold this posi- 
tion long, however, 
nor positions which 
he secnred on other 
magazmes, owmg to 
unsteady habits and mtemperance The long 
illness of his wife, whom he loved devotedly, 
and her death m 1847 prostrated Foe, and 
from tins time he drank more and more fre- 
quently. In October, 1849, he was found un- 
oonsciouB in a drinking place in Baltimore 
and was taken to a hospital, where he died. 

Poe’s fame resta chiefly on bis poetry, 
which is unsurpassed in its musical rhythm 
and its marvelously effective combinations of 
sounds. The best known of bis poems are 
The Saven, The BMs, Annabel Lee, UJalume 
and To Selen, The perfect art of his tales, 
of which The Fall of the Souse of Usher, 
Idgeia, The Masgue of the Sei Death and 
The Bold Bug are typical, gives Poe rank 
among the masters of short story telhng of 
all tune. 
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POET LAUBEATE, Vmfreaie, a title 
conferred by the English Crown upon a poet 
The appointment is made by letters of 
patent, and there is no installation ceremony. 
While the position of laureate is ofScial, there 
is only a nominal honorarium (in the case 
of Tennyson $509 a year), and there are no 
specific duties. However, the laureat^ in 
recognition of the honor he has recaved, 
has often commemorated in verse important 
state occasions which have seemed worthy of 
such notice. Though there had been a num- 
ber of minstrels and poets attached to the 
households aud medieval English Mngs, some 
of them with pensions, the first poet 
ly appointed laureate was Ben Jonson. Tm 
following lists shows all the poets laumte 
and the “volunteer laureates’’ who were their 
predecessors: 
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Name 

Born Afpoinied died 

Geoffrey Chaucer 

1340^ 



John Gower 

1826? 



John Kay 




Andrew Bernard 




John Skelton 

1460? 



Richard Edwards 

1628 



Edmund Spenser 

1658 



Samuel Daniel 

1668 



Ben Jonson 

1673 

1619 

1687 

Sir William Davenant 

1606 

1688 

1688 

John Dryden 

1681 

1670 

1700 

Thomas SbadwelZ 

1640 

1688 

1692 

Nahum Tate 

1652 

1692 

1716 

Nicholas Rowe 

1673 

1716 

1718 

Rev lAwrence Eusden 

1688 

1718 

1730 

Colley Cibber 

1671 

1780 

1757 

William Whitehead 

1716 

1767 

1786 

Thomas Warton 

1728 

1785 

1790 

Henry James Pye 

1776 

1790 

1818 

Robert Southey 

1774 

1818 

1848 

William Wordeworth 

1770 

1848 

1860 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

1800 

1860 

1892 

Alfred Austin 

1836 

1896 

1918 

Robert Bridges 

1844 

1918 

1930 

John Masefield 

1876 

1930 



POETRY, one of the two great dasses 
of literary prodnetion, the other being 
prose Poetry is rhythmical, imaginative 
langoage, appealing to the emotions and 
the artbtio sense. We easaally take 
for granted that prose was the earlier 
form of literature. Moliere in one of 
his comedies shows the surprise of an 
old man who discovers that he has been, all 
his lif^ "talking prose without knowmg it;" 
hut most of us are conscious that we "talk 
prose,” and we see nothing wonderful about 
it. Prose is so much simpler and more nat- 
ural than poetiy, we think, and surely the 
early nations murt have had a well-devdoped 
prose literature before they ventured to at- 
tempt poetiy. 

But when we study ]ust a littie way into 
the subject, we find that such was far from 
being the case. Centuries and centniies 
before there was any attempt to produce a 
prose literature, poetry fiouiished. And this, 
when we come to think of it, is natural 
enough; for j'nst because the daily speech was 
so commonplace a thmg, no efEort was made 
to preserve it It would have been, more- 
over, a difficult thing to hand down by word 
of month prose dissertations on any subject 
With poetiy the ease was difterent Every 
nation, it seems, has in its early stages 
natnr^y expies^ itself in poetry. That 
does not always mean poetry such as we 
know so well to-day; it does not mean rhyme 
and a rythmic swing which our ears can 


recognize as such. But it does, in every case, 
mean something which had a rhythm to the 
ears of the people who produced it; some- 
tbmg which could be sung or chanted to a 
musical accompaniment For invariably, m 
its earhest stages, poetry belonged with music, 
and botii were the outgrow^ of rehgion 
Hymns were sung to the gods, rhythmic ac- 
counts of their great deeds were chanted 
Gradually, the figurative manner of speech, 
the musical form without the music, began 
to be used in writing of other things than 
religion. Naturally enough— for the step 
from the gods to the heroes was not a great 
one with primitive peoples — ^the deeds of the 
men of might were celebrated Thus narra- 
tive poetiy, the ambitious epic and the sim- 
ple ballad were among the earhest forms of 
poetry. 

These poems, or songs, were handed down 
by word of month from generation to genma- 
tion, sometimes through centuries, before 
th^ were set down m writing. Thus, when 
we read an old ballad, such as the “Rohm 
Hood" ballad given in these volumes m the 
article LmaiTAGiE Aim Gbauicab, we may feel 
that we are readmg what our ancestors in 
Great Britain, hundreds of years ago, heard 
repeated or chanted to the musio of the 
harp, as they sat about their hearth fires. 


BcInteS ArtlcleB. The different forme of 
poetry described in these volume^ and various 
other topics pertaining to the subjects are 
listed below. 


AerostlB 

Alliteration 

Ballad 

Bard 

Blaufc Verse 


Elegy 

Epic 

Idyl 

Lake School 
Literature 


Meter 

Minstrel 

Minnesingers 

Ode 

Pastoral Poetry 
Sonnet 


DtdaotlcFoetry (with llet) 

Drama Lync Poetry 

Edda Mastersingers 

FOBTS 

Addison, Joseph Dunbar, Paul Laurence 

Annunsio, Gaorielle d' Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
— .. Field, Eugene 

Fitsgerald. Edward 
FrSehette, Louis 
Honord 

Goethe, Johann Wolf- 
gang von 
Goldsmith, Oliver 
Gray, Thornes 
Halleck. Fita-Greene 
Heine, Heinrich 
Hemans, Felloia Doro- 
thea 

Herrick, Robert 
Eolmea Oliver 
Wendell 
Homer 


Arnold, Edwin, Sir 
Arnold, Matthew 
Austin, Alfred 
Bradetreet, Anne 
Bridges, Robert 
Browning, Elisabeth 
Barrett 

Browning. Robert 
Bryant, William 
Cullen 

Burns, Robert 
Byron, George Noel 
Gordon 

Camoes, Luis de 
Carleton, Will 

Carman, Bliss nVAiltM' 

Cary, Alice and PhoebeHood, Thomas 


Chapman, George 
Chaucer, Geoffrey 
Coleridge, Samuel 
Taylor 

Cowper, William 
Dante Alighieri 
Drummond, William 
Henry 

Dryden, John 


Horace 
Howe, Julia Ward 
Hunt, (James Henry) 
Leigh 

Ingelow, Jean 
Juvenal (Decimus 
JuniuB Juvenalis) 
Heats, John 
Key, Francis Scott 
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Kipling, Bndyard Sappho 

Langland, William Saxe, John Godfrey 
Itanier, Sidney Seott, Sir Walter 

Le Galllenne, Rlohard Seeger, Alan 
Longfellow, Henry Service, Robert 

Wadsworth Shakespeare, William 

Lowell, James Russell Shelley, Percy Bysshe 
Lytton, Hdward Sidney, Sir Philip 

Bulwer Simonides 

MoCrae, John Smith, Samuel Francis 

Markham, Hdwln Snorri Sturluson 

Martial, (Marcus Vale- Southey, Robert 
rlus Martians) Spenser, Rdmund 

Maselleld, John Stanton, Frank L 

Meredith, George Stedman, Bdmund 

Miller, Clnelnnatus Clarence 


Heine 
Milton, John 
Moore, Thomas 
Morris William 
Musset, Alfred de 
Noyes, Alfred 
Omar Khayy&m 
Ovid 

Payne, John Howard 
Pindar 

Poe, Hdgar Allan 


Pope, Alexander Virgil 
Procter, Adelaide AnneWatts, 


Stevenson, Robert 
laiuis Balfour 
Swinburne, Algernon 
Charles 

Tagore, Rabindranath 
Tasso, Tomuato 
Tegner, Esalas 
Tennyson, Alfred 
Thomson, James 
Tlmrod, Henry 
Van Dyke, Henry 


Road, Thomas 
Buchanan 
Riley, James 
Whitcomb 
Rossetti, Christina 
Georgina 
Rossetti, Gabriel 
Charles Dante 
Ryan, Abram J. 
Sachs, Hans 


Isaao 


Whitman, Walt 
Whittier, John 
Grccnieaf 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler 
Willis, Nathaniel 
Parker 

Wordsworth, William 
Teats, William Butler 
Young, Edward 


POINOABE, ptean lah ra', Raymond 
(1860-1934), President of Prance (1913- 
1920), four times Premier of the Republic, 
and througbont his long career a distin- 
guished figure in Prcncli polities and admin- 
istration. He was horn in Bar-le-Hue, Lor- 
raine, His leadership of the nation during 
tho war years was especially noteworthy, ns 
was his success, as Premier in 1920, in bal- 
ancing the budget and stabilizing the franc. 
He was a member of the French Academy, 
and was a most citectiTC ivriter on piiblio 
affairs. 

POINSRTTIA, poinset'ia, a dccorntivc 
plant of the spurge family, native to Merico 
and Central America. It was introduced 
into the United States in 1835 by Ur. Point- 
sett of Charleston, S. C. The plant has a 
central upright, woody, green stalk, which 
often grows to be two feet high and which 
bears, horizontally, lancc-shapcd leaves, tlie 
lower ones green, those at tho top bright crim- 
son. A small inconspicuous yellow fiower is 
produced at tlie tip of the stem. The plants, 
because of their brilliant coloring, are much 
in demand as Christmas decoration. 

FOINT'RB, a hunting dog, so called be- 
cause it stops short at the sight of game and 
points toward it with its nose. It has a 
smooth coat of short hair, and is marked, us- 
ually black and white, like the fox hound. 
Tho tail is slender and stiff; the cars, large 


and droopmg. The dogs have a very keen 
sense of imeiU and ore unerring in loeatmg 
game. 



POISON, poiVn, any sukstance which, 
introduced into the body, produces dangerous 
or deadly effects. Many poisons operate 
clicmically, eating or corroding tbe tissues 
and causing inflammation nnd moTtification. 
Rxamplcs of tlicsc irritants ni e many metallic 
oxides and solids, sueb as arsenic; many prep- 
arations of copper, mercury, antimony and 
other metals; tho roiiicral and vegetable acids, 
and substances derived fiom some plants. 
Other poisons exercise n powerful action up- 
on tho ncircs and cause the rapid destruc- 
tion of their energy. These are acids or 
narcotic poisons, nnd most of them belong to 
the vegetable kingdom; alcohol, opium, hem- 
lock, henbane and bcUadonna are those best 
knowTi. Some siibshniccs, such as illuminat- 
ing gas or tlio suffocating vapors from sul- 
phur nnd charcoal, cause death by making 
bicnUiing impossible (sec Asphyxiation). 
Tho effect of poisons depends on the extent 
of tho dose, some of tlio most deadly poisons 
being useful remedies, if taken under proper 
conditions and in right quantities. Modeiu 
science considers the germs that produce dis^ 
case as poisons (sec OrstVL Theory op Dis- 
EASi;). Ptomaines nio poisons obtained 
from eating spoiled foods (see Ptomaines). 

Treatment. Speeifle treatment for the 
most common poisons is given in the arliole 
Antidote (which see), hut in treating all 
cases of poisoning, four things should be 
homo in mind : 

(1) Noulrnllro tho poison ns ciuickly «» 
posslblo by nn nnlldolo. 

(2) If tho poison has boon Introducea or 
tho stomach: empty and wash that organ a 
quickly ns possible. 
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(3) Overcome the action ot the poison, let 
it he what It may, by atimnlatine the life 
forces in natural ways 

(4} Cali a physician at once, and follow his 
directions impllcity. 

Xhe stomach may be emptied by means of 
an emetic, but this should not be used if the 
poison has a strongly corrosive effect and it 
is feared that the tissues of the stomach have 
been injured. The most useful emetics arc 
warm water and mustard, large quantities 
of warm milk, oils, butter, lard, soapsuds or 
a weak solution of salt and water. The 
emetic that is most available and will act most 
quickly is the one to use. If the poison was 
an irritant, the alimentaiy canal should be 
protected by givmg such fluids as flaxseed 
tea, the white of eggs, milk and barley water. 
If the poison entered by way of a wound, as 
in case of a snake bite or dog bite, the flrst 
step should be to cleanse the wound If 
there are no cuts or sores in the membranes 
of the mouth, the wound may be safely emp- 
tied by sne^g it, providmg tbe contents 
are quickly spit from the mouth and that 
organ thoroughly washed. A tight bandage 
should be promptly placed above the wound, 
whidi ought to be seared with a heated iron or 
some other cautery. 

POISON OAS, the name applied to a 
mihtaiy weapon used extensively in tiie 
IVorld War. In April, 1915, during the 
Battle of Ypres, a vast, greeni^-yellow cloud 
floated toward the allied trenches from tbe 
German lines. Canadian and Algerian 
colonial troops received the brunt of this 
strange new weapon, which caused the vic- 
tim to gasp out bis bfe in agony. In such 
manner did the Germans introduce into mod- 
em warfare a device that was destined to 
play an important part in the great struggle 
in Europe. 

The gas used on the Ypres sahent was a 
(hlorme mixture In preparation for an at- 
tack, cylmders weighmg about lunety 
pounds, each containing about forty poun^ 
of the gas liquefied by pressure, were placed 
under concealment in the front trench oppo- 
mte the position selected Lead pipes, bent 
into position, were attached to tbe cylm- 
ders, and were so adjusted that the opeu- 
ings pointed to the enemy. When wind 
conditions became favorable tbe pipe valves 
svere opened and tbe fumes generated by 
the gas floated away to demorahze and torture 
the enemy troops As tbe allies were taken 
wholly by surprise on the Ypres salient, the 


first gas offensive caused many casualties 
Chlorine sears the lungs, and when it does 
not kiil it usually leaves its victim broken 
in health. 

After this innovation the gas shell made 
its appearance Into the ^ell were diarged 
certam hqmds and sohds, which by the use 
of T N. T. or other explosive were con- 
verted into fine mist or dust clouds. The 
minute particles would ding to the doth- 
ing and ground and slowly evolve poison- 
ous or irritating vapors. Among other de- 
vices used was a “tear shell,” whidi eon- 
tamed a substance eansmg the eyes to water 
and producing temporary blindness. A 
shell containing a sneezmg powder was an- 
other weapon used effectively, and in the 
Qerman offensive of March, 1918, the so- 
called “mustard gas” caused many casualties 
The latter was m reality a hquid giving off 
a heavy vapor which had very serious after- 
effects. 

The allies in self-defense were forced to 
employ the same weapons, and they retal- 
iated m good measure, using poison gas m 
huge quantities. As soon as the Umted 
States entered the war expert chemists be- 
gan experimentmg, tmder direction of the 
Bureau of Mmes, and when tbe armistice 
was signed they had ready for use the most 
powerful poison at that time known — a liq- 
uid called methyl This was said to be seventy- 
two times deadher than the German mustard 
gas, and so powerful that a drop on the hand 
wodd cause death within a few hours After 
the armistice was signed, the stock on hand 
was put mto large iron contamers, which were 
shipped to tbe seaboard and then dropped 
into the Atlantic Ocean fiffy miles out from 
land. Another stall more powerful gas called 
Lewisite, from its origiuator Lewis, was pro- 
duced too late for America to use m the war. 

Both aUies and Germans devised some very 
ingenious masks to protect the soldiers from 
gas attacks. The iypical ma^ was pro- 
vided with a canister charged with chemicals 
which destroyed or neutralized the poison- 
ous substances. 

After the war, by agreement of the great 
powers, the use of poison gas was outlawed 
for all future conflicts, should there be any 
(and few statesmen looked for perpetual 
peace). However, m the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia in 1935, Italy resorted to poison 
gas to help conquer the almost medieval 
African empire 
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POI'SON IVY, a dimbing or training 
shmb, sometimes erect, with aerial roots and 
groups of three leaflets, each notched and 
commonly pomted. plant is often 

confused with the Virginia creeper, which 
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closely resemhles it, but which has five leaf- 
lets. The poison ivy spreads rapidly by 
means of its roots and seeds, and it is a very 
poisonous weed. It blooms in the heat of 
summer, having yellow flowers about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. In the 
autumn it becomes brilliantly colored. 

POISONOUS PIiANTS, those plants which 
are poisonous to the touch or when taken into 
the stomach. The name cannot cover a def- 
inite class of plants, because some plants that 
seem poisonous to one person are harmless 
to another; some plants that are poisonous 
when growing are harmless when cooked; 
some plants are eaten hy animals and are 
feared by people. The poisonous juices of 
many plants make valuable medicine when 
properly prepared. 

In North America there are several plants 
generally considered poisonous to the touch, 
among which are poison ivy and poison 
sumac, both of which to some persons arc 
poisonous and to others are harmless, and the 
Virginia creeper, or five-leafed ivy, which, 
usually harmless, is noinous to some persons. 
There are many other plants scattered 
through different families, &om fungi to the 


highest types of seed-bearing plants, whiA 
if eaten, eause illness or even deatL The 
mushrooms are probably the most dangerous 
because of the resemblance between the poi- 
sonous and the edible species. Among the 
flowering plants which are poisonous axe 
black nightshade, belladonna, henbane, poison 
hemlock and water hemlock. Among other 
plants of similar properties to he found in 
North America are hellebore, pokeweed, 
digitalis, lobelia and aconite. Nearly all of 
these are valuable in medicine. 


RelDted Artlslen. Consult the foUowlne 
Utles lor additional Intormation: 

Aconito Hemlock Ntehtahade 

Belladonnct Lobello. Poison Ivy 

Foxgrtovo Loco Weed Pokeweed 

Hollebora Mushrooms Sumac 

POITIEBS, pwah tyef, Vrancg, capital of 
the department of Vicnno, on a peninsula 
formed by the junction of the Glain and the 
Boivre rivers, fifty-eight miles southwest of 
Tours Its chief building is its twelfth-cen- 
tury cathedral, in the Qothic-Romanesque 
style of architecture. Poitiers is one of tbs 
oldest towns of France and has the remains 
of a Homan palace, Homan baths and an 
aqueduct. Other features of interest include 
a university and a municipal library of 65,001) 
volumes. Two famous battles were fought 
in its vicinity. The first was the battle in 
which Cliarles Martel defeated the Saracen 
army, in 732; the other, that between the 
French, under John II, and the Hnglish, 
under the Black Prince, in 1356, during the 
Hundred Years’ War. Population, about 


42,000 

POEEVTUBD, a perennial herb which 
grows to a height from four to six feet, and 
has widely branching purple stems which 
bear clusters of small white flowers and after 
them, purple, juicy berries. The young shoots 
arc sometimes used medicinally; the roots are 
poisonous. The plant is variously called 
garget, pigeon berry and inlberry. 

POEEB, properly called Draw Poker, an 
insidious gambling game, played with the or- 
dinary deck of fifty-two playing cards, and 
sometimes with a joker, which is run "wild” 
and then matches any other card. Five cards 
constitute a "hand,” and value runs from a 
single pair up through two pairs, three of a 
kind, straight (five cards in sequence), flush 
(all cards of the same suit), full-house (three 
of n kind and a pair, as three lO's and two 
4’s), four of a kind, straight flush (five m 
suit sequence), royal flush (ace, king, queen, 
jack, ten, of one suit). 
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OLAKS, a rqiTiblio of 
Central Enrope, existing 
sinee 1918, a xeconstme- 
tion of a eountiy of the 
same name -wbieh for 
centuries was a powerful 
kingdom with an area 
more than twice its pres- 
ent size. The old Poland, 
set in the midst of quar- 
reUing neighbors, fell a 
prey to their ambibons 
and was dismembered, its 
territory being taken by 
Austria, Prussia, and 
Bnssia Tbis constituted 
one of tbe great tragedies 
of history. The defeat of the Cermanie 
powers m the World War and tbe ascend- 
ency of the Communist party m Hnasia made 
it possible for the Poles to reunite a large 
part of th^ histone temtory and recreate 
the Polish state. 


In the settimg up of the new Polish re- 
public the eminent pianist Jan PaderewsH 
had a prominent plsi^ Throughout the war 
be had devoted all of his time to belpmg bis 
snfEenng countrymen, and in the fall of 1918 
he took a leading part m erectmg a pro- 
vidonal government which eventually secured 
albed recogmhon. In this task he cooperated 
with Ceneral Joseph Pilsud^ of the Polish 
legion In January, 1919, elections were held 
to choose ddegatra to a national assembly 
to be hdd at the capital dty, Warsaw. On 
Febmary 10 the newly elected members of 
the assembly took tiidr seats and began the 
work of adopting a permanent constitution. 
In the provisional government PaderewsM 
was Premier and General Pilsndsld chief of 


atat^ chai^red with executing the dedsions 
of the assembly. 

The new Poland is an inland country, but 
it was ^ven access to the Baltic Sea by the 
Treaty of YersaiUes by taking from Ger- 
many a narrow strip of temtory stretching 
narthward from Poland’s northwest comer, 
which indndes the city of Danz^ This strip 
is known as the “Danzig Comdor,” and it 
separates East Prussia from the mam body 
of the German fatherland. The Corridor, 
with Dandg, is offldaily known as the Free 
Cify of Danzig, and is under control of the 
League of Nations In order to possess a 
sea outlet tiiat it could completdy control, 
Poland built a new port northwest of Danzig, 


at the fishing village (now dty) of Gdynia, 
which had a population exceedmg 30,000 
early m 1932 

The Land and the People. For the most 
part Poland is a plain, gently sloping toward 
-the sea. One-tbird is forest area, the great 
estates were largely broken up m 1925, to 
provide peasant ownership of tracts as small 
as 145 acres. All crops of the temperature 
zone are raised; rye is the greatest cereal 
crop, followed by oats, wheat, and barley. 
The potato crop averages 30 million tons 
lii natural nches, Poland has great coal 
beds, ample petroleum deposits, natural gas, 
zme, and vast salt beds 

The area of the country is 149,274 square 
miles, its population m 1932 was 31,950,000. 
Warsaw, now sailed Warszawa, the capital 
city, has a population of 1,179,000. 

History. The Pols^ h^ tiie Bussians, 
are a Slavonie race, and are first spoken of 
in history as the Polam, a tnbe or people 
between the Yistula and the Oder. The 
country was divided into small commumties 
until &e rmgn of Mieczyslaw I (962-992), 
of the Piast dynasty, who renounced pagan- 
ism in favor of Christianity, and who was a 
vassal of the German emperor. He was sno- 
ceeded by Boleslaw the Brave (992-1025), 
who raised Poland into an independent king- 
dom and increased its temtoiies. In suc- 
ceeding reigns tbe country was involved m 
war with Germany, the heathen Prussians, 
the Teutonic Enights and Bustia. For a 
time it prospered, on tiie whole, but an in- 
vasion ^ the Ifongols in 1240 and 1241 
brought it to a critical condition. Instead of 
a umted kmgdom, the country was now but 
a eoUection of independent principalities, 
which were constantly at war with one an- 
otiier. Under Ladislas I (1306-1333) Poland 
became again a united realm. The last of 
the Piast dynasty was Gadmir the Great 
(1333-1370), during whose rmgn the mate- 
^ proqierify of Poland greatly increased. 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Louis the 
Great, king of Hungary, whose daughter, 
Hedwig, was recognized as queen in 1384. 
She mamed Jagello, Prince of Idthuania, and 
thus established the dynasty of the Jagellons, 
which lasted from 1386 to 1572. Dnr^this 
period Poland attained its most powerful and 
flourishing condition. Sigismund I (1506- 
1548) was one of the greatest kings of the 
line, and he brought the country to its highest 
point prosperity. In 1572 t^ Ja^on 
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dynasty beoame extinct in the male Ime, and 
the monarchy, hitherto dectiTe in theory, now 
became so in fact. The more important of the 
electiTe kmgs were Sigismnnd III (1687- 
1632), Ladislas IV (1632-1618), John Caai- 
mir (1618-1669) and the Fohsh general 
Sobie^, who became king under the title of 
John ni (see Johk III Sobissei). He was 
succeeded by Frederick Augustus I, elector 
of Sazony, who got entangled in the war be- 
tween Russia and Charles XII and had as a 
rival in the kingdom Stanislas Lescsynski. 
Augustus IH (1733-1763) followed, and by 
the end of his reign internal disaendons and 
other causes had brought tiie country into a 
state of helplessness. 

In 1772, under the last feeble king, Stanis- 
las Augustus (1761r-1796), ihe first actual 
partition of Poland took place. About one- 
third of her territories were seized by Prus- 
sia, Austria and Russia, Prussia reedvmg the 
Province of West Prussia, comprising an 
area of 13,416 square miles; Austria receiv- 
ing Galicia and Lodomena, 27,000 square 
miles, and Russia receivmg part of Lithuania, 
42,000 square miles. What remained to Po- 
land was cmnpletely under Russian mfiuenee, 
despite the earnest struggles of the patriots 
under Eosciuazko. Another partition in 1793 
gave Russia nearly 97,000 square miles and 
Prussia 22,600 square miles. Again the 
patriots rose, made Eosciuazko dictator and 
seemed in a fair way to succeed. Late in 
1794, however, Eoseius^ was defeated at 
Mamejcwice by the Russians and Prussiana, 
and m the following year a third partition 
took place, by which Russia gained 46,000 
square miles, Prussia 21,000 square miles and 
Austria 18,000 square miles. The last Pohsh 
king became a p.ensioner of the Russian court. 

The Poles welcomed Eapoleon, thinking 
that he would restore their liberty, and they 
fumisbed him a large number of men; but 
he was able to accomplish little in their be- 
half, and even the Duchy of Warsaw, which 
had been established under his suzerainty, 
lost its independent existence after the disas- 
trous invasion of Russia in 1812. From 1816 
to 1830 Russian Poland was a constitniional 
monarchy, with the emperor as king, but the 
Poles, seizii^ the occasion of the French JElev- 
olution, at the lattmr date rashly engaged in 
an insurrection, which only hastened their 
complete absorptum m Russia. The forces 
that combined tq establish the new Pohsh 
state are described early in this article. The 


new Constitution of the republic was put into 
effect in 1920. Marshal Pilsudski died m 
May, 1935. 

Poland has sought political security by an 
alliance with France, in common with some 
other small Central European nations who 
feared strong neighbors. However, this en- 
tente was weakened in 1934, when Poland 
entered into a ten-year agreemoit with Ger- 
many respecting trade, with stress upon a 
policy of non-aggression during that time. 

POLAR EXPLORATION. See Noma 
PoLAB ExfIjObaiiok; Soma Polab Ex- 
PLOBAsnoa. 

FOLARIZA'TION OF LIGHT, a term ap- 
plied in optics to certain changes a ray of 
light undergoes through reflection, refraohon, 
or by pasong through certain substances 
Smee light is produced by vibrations at right 
angles to the hne m which the rays travel, if 
we could look at the cross-section of a ray 
of light we should see waves running from 
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its center in every direction. A beam is said 
to be polarized when these vibrations are 
given a definite direction. The hght vibra- 
tions have opposite poles, displaying differ- 
ent properties; those on opposite sides of the 
beam of light are alike, and those at nght 
angles with one another are different. When 
a ray is passed through a tourmahne crystal 
the vibrations are given a fixed plane in two 
directions, at right angles with each other. 
Place two tourmaline crystals in the path of 
a ray of light, one in front of the other. 
Rotate one of ^em slowly, usmg the ray as 
an axis. At two stages in the rotation, 180 
apart, the crystal will cast a shadow, show- 
ing that the light is obstructed; in a posi- 
tion at right angles with this, the light passes 
throi^h. 

Light is partially polarized by reflection 
and by refraction Some substances, such as 
le^and spar (caleite), have the property of 
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POLISH CUSTOMS AND COSTUMES 

e, celebration of Corpus Christi Day, observed very generally in all cities and villages. At I 
r, peasants of the mountain district in richly embroidered jackets and tight, white trousers; 
right, what little girls wear today in Poland. Their mothers dress in like fashion 
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polarizing by donble refraction; objects seen 
throngh ibem appear double, as shonn in the 
lUnstrabon. 

POLE, rather eztremiiy of the aris around 
which the earbi rerolves. The northern is 
the north pole; the southern, the south pole. 
Each of these poles is 90° distant from any 
point on the eipiator. In astronomy, the 
celestial pole is the name given to each of 
the two points in winch the axis of the earth 
is supposed to meet the sphere of the heavens, 
forming the fixed point about which the stars 
appear to revolve. The star nearest this 
pomt in the northern heavens is the Pole Star. 

In a wider sense, a pole is a point on tiie 
surface of any sphere equally &stant from 
every point of the circuWerenee of a great 
circle of the sphere, or a point 90° distant 
from the plane of the great circle, in a line 
passmg perpendicularly through the center 
called the axis. Thus, the zemth and the 
nadir are the poles of the honzon. So the 
poles of the ecliptic are two points of the 
sphere whose distance from the poles of the 
world IS equal to the obliquity of the eebptie, 
or they are 90° distant from every part of 
the ecUptia. 

Pole, in physics, is one of the points of a 
body at whirii ite attractive or repulsive 
energy is concentrated, as the poles of a 
magnet, the north pole of a needle, the poles 
of a battery. 

The magnetic poles of the earth are the 
pomts at which a magnetic needle varies 90° 
from a horizontal position, that is, stands 
vertical It is not certain that this pole is 
poratively stationary. The most recent ob- 
servations concerning the north magnetic pole 
were made in 1906 by Captain .Amundsen, 
who placed it in the neighborhood of latitude 
70° north and longitude 100° west. See 
hlAGHErasu. 

POLE'OAT, a small animal of the weasel 
family. The common polecat is found in most 
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parts of Europe, except the extreme south. 
It IS about seventeen inches long, with long, 
coarse brown fur, which grows blackish on 


the feet and tail. A superior hind of artists’ 
brush IS made from the hairs. The polecat 
possesses an odor something like that of the 
American sTmnTr , and hence in the United 
States the skunk is often called the polecat. 
It is very destructive to poultry, rabbits, rats 
and mice, and also feeds on snakes, frogs, fish 
and eggs. 

POLE STAE, or ITOETE STAB, tin 
brightest star of the constellation Ursa 
Mmor, situated about 1° 20' from the north 
celestial pole, round which it describes a 
small circle. It is of the second magmtnde 
and is of great use to navigators m the 
northern hemisphere Two stars, called the 
pomters, in the constellation Ursa Major (the 
Qreat Bear) always point in the direction of 
the Pole Star, and are the means by which 
it may readily be located. Bee Beab, Gbeat 

POLE VAULT, a sport wherem the par- 
ticipants leap over a horizontal bar with the 
aid of a pole, aiming to clear an easily dis- 
lodged b‘ar which is supported by two up- 
rights. The vaulting pole is made of light- 
weight, tough wood, and is from thirteen to 
fifteen feet long. The vanlter approaches 
the crossbar on a run, rests the end of the 
vaulting pole on the ground about eighteen 
indies from the bar, lifting himself mto the 
air while thrusting his legs forward with the 
aid of the pole; be must surmount the bar 
without dislodging it 

POUOE, m the most common meaning 
of the term a body of tramed men, organized 
by a municipahty to maintam pubhc order, 
preserve hberty and make life and properly 
of the citizens secure against assault, bur- 
glary and other depredations. The organiza- 
tion of the pohce system varies in differ- 
ent countries In most of the European 
countries it is military, and the head of the 
department is a member of the Cabinet. Li 
England police commissioners are named 
by the Crown. 

Amencan PoEce Systems. In the United 
States and Canada the pohce constitute a 
department of the city government, and the 
force is organized under a supenntendent, 
usually appointed by the mayor, or a board 
of police commissioners. Large cities, like 
New Toik, Chicago and Philadelphia, for 
instance, are divided into districts, which are 
subdivided into snbdistriots and prerancts 
Inspectors or captains are in charge of the 
districts and snhdistricts, and under them are 
lieutenants, sergeants and patrohnim, which 
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oonstitate the body of the foree. There aie 
also police soxgsons, drivers of patrol wagons 
and such other assistants as the work of the 
d^artment may require. Each officer is 
held responsible for the territory under his 
charge, and the captains are required to 
report every morning to the central office. 

In the Iragest cities, besides the patrol- 
men, there are squads assigned to various 
duties, such as the sanitary pobce, who in- 
spect buildings to ascertain their sanitary 
conditiou, report nuisances, and sdze food 
unfit for consumption. Mounted police as- 
sist the patrolmen in handling the traffic in 
congested districts. 

The detectives devote their time in de- 
tecting and arresting criminals and prevent- 
mg crime. Since they do not usually wear 
a uniform, in the United States they 
known as "plain-clothea men.” In recent 
years women have been added to the police 
force in the larger Amemean cities, .and thdr 
work among women and girls is producing 
excellent results. Were the police force of 
such cities as London or Kew York mobilized 
in one body it would constitute a formidable 
array. The New York foioe exceeds 20,000 
men, and is maintamed at an annual expense 
of more than $51,000,000. 

A constantly increasing number of states 
maintam state police forces, whose authority 
is statewide 

FOLmOAL ECONOMY. See Eoo- 

HOincs. 

OLinCAL PANTIES IN 
THE UNITEE STATES. 
Before the Hevolutionary 
Wax there were practical- 
ly no political parties in 
the English colonies. The 
issues which divided the 
people centered almost 
wholly upon the relations 
of the colonial govern- 
ments to the mother coun- 
try. With few excep- 
tions, the colonists fav- 
ored a larger measure of 
home rule than Parlia^ 
ment and the king were 
willing to grant. A few 
of the more wealtiiy colonists favored a 
stronger government by the king and less by 
local autiiorities. After 1760, the strictures 
on colonial government were more closely 
drawn, and tbe coloniste who opposed these 
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strictures took the name WMgs, because the 
Whigs in England favored then: cause 
Those who favored the steps taken hy the 
home government called themselves Tories 
after the Tories in England. Soon after tiie 
outbreak of the war nearly all tiie Tories 
left the country. 

The Critical Period. During the prog^ 
ress of the war tiie Articles of Confederation 
(which see) were adopted. The operation 
of these articles soon gave rise to two parties 
— one composed of those who realized the 
inadequacy of the Articles of Confederation 
to hold the states together as a nation, and 
the other including the opponents of a 
stronger central government. The disasters 
following the elose of the Revolutionary War 
soon gave the advocates of a stronger central 
government a large following, and they 
gained such strength as to enable them to 
call a convention for revising the Articles 
of Confederation. In this convention they 
were called Nattonoltsts, and were strong 
enough to gain most of their points in form- 
ing the Constitution. The irreeoncilahle dif- 
ferences between the two parties were patched 
up by a series of compromises. 

When the Constitution was placed before 
the states for adoption it caused a sharp 
abgnment of pohtical parties. The Nation- 
ally who favored the constitution took the 
name Federalists, and thmr opponents were 
called A-nti-Federalists. 

The Federalists. Under the leadership of 
Washington, Hamilton, Jay, John Adams and 
others, the Constitution was adopted hy the 
necessary number of states, and with the dec- 
tion of Washington, the Federalists came 
into power and exerted a controHmg mflu- 
enoe in the organization of the new govern- 
ment. For twelve years this party directed 
the affiairs of the nation. During that time, 
however, there was a growing feehng, notr 
withstanding Washington’s dedarations, that 


eventually monarchical in form. This, 
conpled with the sympathy among a lar^ 
number of people for the advanced democrat 
io ideas finding expression in the French 
Revolution, together with certam acts 
under the Federalist administration 
ing a distrust of the people, led i 
of the party in 1801 and the 
Thomas Jefferson as Premdent. The 
eralists continued as the party of o^, 
until 1814 (see HinTFoan CouvEimosJ 
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The Federalists made a lasting impression 
upon American institntions. They organized 
the Senate, the Honse of Representatives and 
the Federal Jndidaiy on plans tiiat have con- 
tinued to tire present day, and they estab- 
lished fordgn and domestic policies that have 
been followed by all administrations smee 
file days of Wasbmgton. 

The Republican Party of 1801. For 
twenty-five years the Anti-Federalists, nnden 
varions names, held control of the govern- 
ment. Among tiidr most illnstrious leaders 
were Jefierson, Patrick Henry and Oeorge 
ClintoiL Before his deebon, Jefferson had 
muted his followers nnder the name Repub- 
licans, and after his election this name was 
applied to all factions which had muted in 
apposition to the Federalists. The name was 
later changed to Demoeratto-Bepvblican and 
finally to BemoaraHe, and nnder this name 
the Betnocratic Party of which Jefferson was 
the foimder has ezisfed to the present tune. 

Dnring this period, however, a change oe- 
cnried in the generd policy of the party. 
Whereas it had come into power as the parly 
of the strict constmction of the Gonshtntian, 
circninstancea compelled it to disregard its 
old principles at times and to interpret the 
Constitation more liberally than the Federal- 
ists ever had done, as in the expansion of 
territory hy the Lonisiana Purchase and in 
the Embargo and Hon-Interconrse acts. 

The Democratic Party. From the elec- 
tion of Jefferson in 1801, the Democratic 
Party won every Presidential election, ex- 
cept three, to 1860. These three exceptions 
were the dection of John Qnincy Adr^ by 
the Hational-Bepublicans in 1824, the elec- 
tion of William Henry Harrison by the 
Whigs in 1840, and the deetion of Zachary 
Taylor by the same parW in 1848. 

Though Monroe’s administration is known 
as the '“Era of Grood Feeling," in reality party 
dissension continued thronghout fins period, 
and in &ct became so bitter over the ques- 
tions of tariff, internal improvements and the 
interpretation of the Constitation, that a 
large faction of the old party broke away 
from its allegiance and formed a new party, 
known as the National Republican, led by 
John Quincy A^nmg and Henry Clay, Many 
of the old Federalists supported the new 
parly, and its candidate, Adams, was dected 
in 1824 over Andrew Jackson, the Demo- 
cratic-Republican candidate However, the 
growing demand for a “peoplds President,” 


which was expressed in the popular candidacy 
of Jackson, grew to such proportions that the 
National Repubhcans were swept out of of- 
fice, and Jackson was chosen President in 
1828. 

In 1832 all parties for the first time nomi- 
nated them candidates for President at na- 
tional conventions. Jackson was reelected, 
but during his second administration the hold 
of the Democrats on the government was de- 
cidedly weakened through his open opposition 
to the Dmted States bank, which had become 
an important pert of the fiscal system of the 
country. However, in 1836, the Democratic 
candidate, Martin Van Buren of New York, 
was chosen President Throughout Van Bor- 
en’s administration the infiuence of the Dem- 
ocrats was constantly weakened. Congress 
was almost evenly divided betw^ Whigs 
and Democrats, and the administration was 
constantly harassed by its inabihty to secure 
the passage of its measures. 

l%e Democratic party bad generally been 
united on national issues, but in 1820 it began 
to divide on the issue of slavery, the line bemg 
sharply drawn at the passage of the Missouri 
Compromise (which see). The issue became 
more and more promment at each sueceeding 
election, until the final break in 1860. The 
umon of many Southern Democrats with the 
Whigs in 1840 carried the election in favor 
of Oimeral Harrison. But in 1844 the Demo- 
crats were successful, the chief issue of the 
election being the annexation of Texas. This 
was not accomplished, however, until after 
the Mexican War, which tended still further 
to divide both the leadmg parties along sec- 
tional lines. In 1848 Zachary Taylor, the 
Whig candidate, was chosen over Lewis Cass, 
the Democratic nominee. Before this deetion 
the party in New York had divided into two 
wings known respectivdy as the Banbumers 
and the Hunkers. The farmer united with 
the Free-Soil party and m so doing gave the 
dectoral vote of New York to Oene^ Tay- 
lor, which secured his deetion. The contro- 
versy over slavery increased in bitterness with 
each succeeding Congress President Taylor 
died in 1850 and was succeeded by Millard 
Fillmore, who was anti-slavery in his senti- 
ments. Dnring his administration the slavery 
question recurred in varions forms, rdating 
to the admission of new states, file power of 
Congress to restrict slavery in the territories, 
and the obligation of free states to return 
fugitive daves to their owners. The most 
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important event of the period was doubtless 
the passage of the Compromise of 1850 and 
the Fugitive Slave Law, which seemed for 
a time to set the slavery question aside. 

During Pierce’s administration (1863- 
1857) the Eansas-Nehraska Bill (which see) 
caused a reahgnment of botii parties. The 
Southern D<anocrats and Southern Whigs 
umted m support of the measure, which prae- 
beally took ^m Congress the power to reg- 
ulate slavery in the temtones. While the 
Northern Democrats were evenly divided con- 
eemmg it, the Northern Whigs and Free- 
Soilers were united agamst it. The Demo- 
cratic parly renmted after this contest, hut 
the Whigs were permanently divided, and 
soon after, the name disappeared from 
politics. 

Although the Democrats were successful 
in the elections of 1852 and 1856 the breach 
between the North and the South continued 
to widen, and in the Presidential campaign 
of 1860 &e party divided mto two factions. 
The Dred Scott Decision, which practically 
opened all United States territory to slavery, 
aroused the North to the penis that might 
arise unless the slave power was checked. 
The wing of the party opposed to the exten- 
mon of slavery nominated Stephen A. Doug- 
las, and the Southern wing nominated John 
C. Breckinndga There was also a Constitu- 
tional Union party in the field, with John 
Bell, of Tennessee, as thmr candidate. The 
division in the Democratic party resulted in 
the election of the Bepublican candidate, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Soon after the election of Lineoln several 
of the Southern states seceded and the Civil 
War (which see) followed. Although the 
Northern Democrats stood by the government 
durmg the Civil War, the party lost influ- 
ence, and for a time had only a small minor- 
ity in Congress. They contested every na- 
tional election with the Bepublicans, hut did 
not return to power until 1884, with the elec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland. Cleveland was 
defeated in 1888, but elected again in 1893. 
The financial depresmou that occurred dur- 
ing Cleveland’s second administration caused 
general dissatisfaction. In the campaign of 
1896, the Democrats nominated William Jen- 
nings Bryan of Ndiraska, and went before 
the country advocating the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio with gold of sixteen to one. 
Several other parties were in the field, but the 
miun issue was between the Democrats and 


Bepublicans. The Bepublican candidate 
William McKinley, was ejected. The tanfl 
(which see) and other financial measures 
constituted the leadmg pomts of controversy 
at this and several other elections. 

The Democrats did not return to power 
until 1912. As the result of the preferential 
primanes, the national Demacrahe conven- 
tion of that year had two prominent candi- 
dates before it; these were Champ Clark of 
Missouri, who represented the conservative 
element in the party, and Woodrow Wilson 
of New Jersey, who represented the progres- 
sive element. After a long contest the pro- 
gressive element won and Wilson was nomi- 
nated. A division in the Bepublican party 
gave the Democrats an easy victory. At bis 
inauguiation President Wilson had a good 
working majority m both branches of Con- 
gress. During his fiist admmistraihm the 
Federal Beserve Bank law was enacted, and 
the tariff was revised in accordance with the 
Democratic policy of revision downward 
Free trade, or a low tariff, is a cardinal 
principle of the modem Democratic party. 

History shaped itself in an entirely un- 
foreseen manner during the Wilson adminis- 
tration. The outbreak of the war in Europe 
in 1914 set in train a senes of events that 
vitally affected Amencan policies, both do- 
mestic and foreign. After keeping the conn- 
tiy neutral until 1917, President Wilson 
broke off diplomatic relations with Qemiany 
when the latter country attempted to define 
and restrict American rights on the sea, 
and in April the Umted States entered the 
conflict as a belligerent. 

The period of American participation in 
the war saw nn extraordinary development of 
central authority. The administration, im- 
pelled by the necessity of creating a great 
war machine, assumed vast powers. The rail- 
roads and telephone and telegraph lines were 
placed under government control, all food 
dealers were forced to operate under licenses, 
and commodities, raw materials, faetones and 
other sinews of war were commandeered. The 
people accepted these and like measures as 
necessary for the winmng of the war; as 
a matter of fact, the United States was ex- 
perimenting with state socialism and pater- 
nalism. 

Agam, in 1933, the Democratic party came 
into power, followmg a period of economic 

depression Agam, under President Franklin 

D. Boosevelt, the administration sought and 
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obtained from Congress grant of large pow- 
ers, with which to combat the evils of unem- 
ployment, depreciation of values and general 
stagnation of mdustry. Departing from early 
Democratic theories, the Boosevelt adminis- 
tration adopted many measures which tended 
to ceutrahze control and regulation in the 
Federal Government 

The Bepnhkcaii Farty. The Republican 
party, organized at Jackson, Mich , in 1854, 
was the outgrowth of opposition to slavery. 
It was formed by the fusion of anti-slavery 
parties and factions, among them the Liberty 
Party, the Free Sod Farty, Know nothings, 
anti4laveiy Whigs, anti-slavery Democrats 
and Abohtumists. The Bepubhcans held their 
first national convention m 1856, and nomi- 
nated John G. Fremont for President. Among 
their most promment leaders were Abraham 
Lmcoln, William H. Seward, Horace Gree- 
ley, Salmon F. Chase, HanmW Hamlin and 
William Cullen Bryant, besides scores of 
others prominent in political life. Within 
two years the party secured a popular ma- 
jonty against slavery in fifteen states and 
elected eleven United States Senators At 
the election m 1856 Fremont secured 114 elec- 
toral votes. By 1859 the party had gained a 
majonfy in the House of Rqnesentatives. At 
the elechon of 1860 it came into power with 
the election of Abraham Lmcoln, and for fifty 
years, with the exception of the election of 
1884 and of 1892, it managed the afiEairs of 
the nation. 

The Republican party was at once con- 
fronted by the issues of the Civil War, but 
durmg the struggle the government was sup- 
ported by most of the Democrats of the 
Uortb Before the election of 1864, enough of 
the “War Democrats’’ had become estranged 
to form a serious opposition The Democrats 
nonunated George B McClellan, a popular 
general, and made their campaign on the as- 
sertion that the war was a failure The Re- 
publicans nominated Lincoln, who was re- 
jected On April 14, 1865, just as the war 
was coming to a dose. President Lmcoln was 
assassinated Andrew Johnson, of Tennes- 
see, a War Democrat, became President, and 
during the next four years all parties suf- 
fered tiie severest strain. Johnson imme- 
diately disclosed his disapproval of the re- 
construction policy of Congress and, as a re- 
sult of his fierce and tactless opposition, he 
was impeached, being saved from conidetion 
by only one vote However, the Democrats, 


who had approved his course, refused to sup- 
port him m 1868, nominating Horatio Sey- 
mour, of New York, against a popular Re- 
publican candidate, General U. S. Grant. 

Grant gamed an overwhelming victory and 
furthered the Repubhcan pohey as outlined 
by Congress. Durmg his two administra^ 
tions, however, the opposition to the radical 
reconstruction pohey gained strength and 
found expression m the Libera! Repubhcan 
party, which, at its convention in May, 1872, 
nonunated Horace Greeley, of New York, a 
former Republican. Grant was renominated 
by the Republican party, and, though the 
majority of the Democrats endorsed the Lib- 
eral R^ublican nonunation, a few refused to 
follow and nonunated Charles O’Conor 
Grant received an overwhehmug majority 
Dunog the second administration of Presi- 
dent Grant, charges of corruption, involving 
many high officials, led to a serious rupture in 
the R^ttblican ranks, and in 1876 the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Samuel J. Tilden, gained a 
majority of the popular vote, though his 
Repubhcan opponent, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
was chosen by an electoral commission, to 
whom were referred the returns from a num- 
ber of disputed states 

Reconstruction was completed under 
Hayes, and the corruption which had been 
disdosed under his predecessor was so vigor- 
ously dealt with that the Republicans made 
decided gains in popular esteem. Their can- 
didate, James A. Garfield, was elected in 1880 
by a small plurahty over Hancock, the Dem- 
ocratic nommee, and James B. Weaver, the 
Greenback canffidate. Garfield was assassi- 
nated early in the following year and was 
succeeded by Chester A. Arthur. Durmg 
his administration the tariff controversy, 
which had been constantly assuming greatm 
importance tince the Civd War, became the 
paramount issue, and the Democratic candi- 
date, Grover Cleveland, was elected m 1884, 
over James G. Blaine, Republican. The 
houses of Congress were controlled by oppo- 
site parties during this administration, and 
but httle was accomplished. 

Li 1888 Cleveland was succeeded by Ben- 
jamin Harrison and the Repubheans again 
returned to power. The McKinley tariff 
which was passed in 1890, and the Sherman 
silver law of the same year, proved unpopu- 
lar, and as a result of a wide-spread educe 
tioual campaign on the part of the Demo- 
crats, Cleveland was reelected in 1892. 
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The issue between the free coinage of sil- 
ver on the ratio of sixteen to one and the 
gold standard of coinage, combined wiili the 
general dissatisfaction over industrial condi- 
tions, gave the election to the Republicans in 
1896, and William McKinl^, author of the 
McKinley Bill, was seated in the Presidential 
chair. The Spanish-American War (which 
see) was the leading event of McKinley’s 
administration, and may be conridered epoch- 
making, since it radically changed the foreign 
policy of the govemmenti McKinl^ was 
reelected m 1900, bnt was assassinated in 
1901, and was succeeded by Theodore Rooso* 
velt, who by general election in 1904 was con- 
tinued as President until 1909. 

William Howard Taft defeated Biyan in 
1908 and held office for four years. He was 
lenommated by the Republicans in 1912, bnt 
the progressive Republicans formed a new 
Progressive Paity and nommated Roosevelt. 
Both parties met defeat, and the Democrats 
came into power with the election of Wood- 
low Wilson. 

The Republican parfy came into power 
with the election of Warren G. TTardT-ng ' in 
1920 He died in Angnst, 1923, and was snc- 
ceeded by the Vice President, Calvin Cool- 
idge, who was reelected in 1924 for the next 
full term. Herbert Hoover was President 
from 1929 to 1933, and was defeated for re- 
election, following a period of business de- 
piession. 

Otiier Parties. Since the adoption of the 
Constitution there have been two dominant 
political parties in the country, and one or 
the other has been in constant control of the 
government. Prom time to time, however, 
other parties have arisen and brought before 
the country issues not included in the plat- 
forms of the dominant parties. The most 
important of these are the following: 

National Republican Partr. This party was 
really a wing of the Bemocratic-lElepiihliean 
party The party favored internal improve- 
ments, and a protective tariff They elected 
John Quincy Adams in 1824, and nominated 
Henry Clay in 1831, but were defeated by 
the Democrats. 

American Party, also called Know-NotUnga. 
This party originated in New York and Phila- 
delphia in 1835 Its main doctrine was op- 
position to the influence of foreigners in the 
government The party attained its greatest 
prominence in 1852 The members were hound 
by a secret oath, and nominations were made 
in secret From their declarations of igno- 
rance as to the existence of the party and its 
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proceeMngB, the jnemhera were Bivea tk. 
name Knew-NottainEa, ana thia ™ 

finely appHed to thfpar^y. & fteTeJ™ 
of ISEi ttey carried moat of the New EnslaM 
statea. New York, Maryland. 

^Ifomla, and polled a lars^om to “ht 
South, but their lafluenoe rSidJraecUaaa 
and many of the memheis joined the ReS 

■ww* Party. The WhlB party was 
to 18S4 by a coallUon of the NatloMl-He? 
publlcaaa, the Anti-Maaona and the Democrata 
Who oppoaed Jaokaon’a poluflaa Their 

Oatoel Wobat” 

and Henry Clay. At the time of their n™, 
laatlon the -imsa favored a liberal oonatraci 
ConatltuUon. a protective tarla 
and a TTnited Statoa Bank They were do. 
toated to 1838, bnt to 1840 they elected General 
Harrlaon by a large majority. Hatrlaon died 
aeon after hia Inanguratlon. and hie anccessor 
Tyler, waa unable to carry out the policlea 
of toe party. The par ty divided tote Northern 
and Southern factiona over toe Mexican War 
and waa defeated to 1844. In 1848 toe Whiga 
elected General Zachary Taylor, but again 
they were dtaappototed by the death of the 
Preaident early to hia term The party became 

divided on the qneation of slavery, and waa 
defeated to too Congressional elacUona of 
1858. After this, moat of toeae to toe North 
joined toe Repuhlicans, while those to the 
South Joined the Democrats 
liberty Party. The Llherty party was or- 
ganized to oppose slavery and was ln» exist- 
ence from 1889 to 1848. It held three ostionsl 
conventions, but had no effect upon the results 
of ziatlonal elections. It was merged with 
the Frse-Soil party, and both lomed the 
Republican party, William Lloyd Garrison 
was their most noted leader John G Whittier 
and Wendell Phillips were prominent members 
of these anti-slavery organizations. 

Hie Constitntloniil TTnion Forty. Tills party 
was founded in 1860 by the Southern Whigs, 
who would not unite with the Repuhlicans or 
either wing of the Democratic party Their 
platform was **The Constitution, the union of 
the states and the enforcement of the laws ** 
They carried Kentucky, Tennessee and Ylr* 
gxhik, hut were destroyed by the Qvil War 
Prohibition Party. This party was organ- 
ised in 1869, and is still in existence It has 
a peculiar record Although It has never 
secured an electoral vote, it has seen the goal 
of its endeavor, namely national prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, accomplished by the rati- 
fication of the XViUth Amendment to the 
Constitution in 1919. Previous to the intro- 
duction of this amendment into the United 
States Senate, state after state had passed 
prohibition laws, and while the passage of 
these laws cannot he traced directly to the 
Prohibitionists, without doubt the influence of 
their vigorous denunciation of the liquor 
traffic was far-reaching m securing this 
legislation 

Greenback Party. The &eenback party was 
organized In 1874 by those opposed to the 
return to specie payments (which see). They 
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advocated the withdrawal of all national hank 
eurrener, the eabstitution of a currency issued 
by the government, and the use of coin for the 
payment of interest on the national debt only. 
The party secured no electoral votes and 
exerted no influence 

Populist Forty or People’s Forty. This 
party, organised In 1801, was the outgrowth 
of the Grange and Farmers* Alliance move» 
ments, and its members were drawn chiefly 
from industrial classes. The platform de- 
manded free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
national ownership of all public means of 
transportation and communication, the aboli- 
tion of the naUonal banking system, a gradu- 
ated income tax and the election of ITnited 
States Senators by the people In 1892 their 
candidate for President received twenty-two 
electoral votes, and they elected a number of 
Congressmen But before the next election 
much of their platform had been incorpo- 
rated into the platforms of the Democratic and 
Bepublican parties, and their influence began 
to wane 

Sodnlfst Party. The present Socialist party 
was formed in 1897 under the leadership of 
Eugene 7. Debs (which see) It was the 
outgrowth of several other organizations, all 
having for their purpose the securing of 
better conditions for working men Their 
platform was similar to that of the Fopuliet 
party, but went further. They advocated 
equal suffrage for men and women, the estab- 
lishment of the initiative, referendum and 
recadl and the election of ludges by the people 
They have been successful in a number of 
local elecUons In 1910 they earned the city 
of jUCilwaukee Norman Thomas. Socialist 
candidate for President, received 267.885 
votes in 1928, and 881,951 in 1982 

ProgreislTe Party. The Progressive party 
was formed as result of a division in the 
ranks of the Bepublican party in 1912 Pre- 
vious to the national convention of that year, 
there was a division in the party over the 
tariff and other issues Many of the younger 
members of the party demanded a radical 
change in the management of Its affairs This 
demand was strenuously opposed by the 
older members, who were called standpatters, 
the other faction being known as insurgents 
Some delegations to the national oonvention 
in 1912 were chosen at the primary elections 
and some by the old method of State conven- 
tions As a result a number of states sent 
two delegations to the convention, and con- 
tests developed The organisation of the con- 
vention was in the hands of the standpatters, 
and in all contests they seated the delegation 
chosen by the old method The defeated dele- 
gations. under the leadership of Theodora 
Boosevelt, organised the Progressive party, 
nominated Roosevelt for President, and Gov- 
ernor Johnson of California for Vice-Presi- 
dent The conservative wing renominated 
Taft This split in the Republican ranks en- 
abled the Democrats to win the election 
Communist Party. In the United States a 
party, 108,000 strong, whose tenets embrace 
the communist principles of Soviet Russia 
See Gousimnsss 


OIiK, poke, . T Anna s Knox 
( 1795-1849), an w&mencan 
statesman, dereuth Pres- 
ident of thetTnited States. 
He served but one term in 
office, but in bis admin- 
istration there were no- 
table additions of tem- 
toiy to the country, and a 
foundation was laid for 
the marvelous develop- 
ment of the Far West In 
this administration, too, 
the TJmted States fought, 
in a brief conffiet wilh 
Mexieo, its first foreign war since the War 
of 1812 

Early Idfe. James K. Polk was bom in 
Mecklenburg Connly, NorQi Cerolina, No- 
vember 2, 1795. His father, a prosperous 
farmer, removed to Maury Connfy, Pennes- 
see, when James was deven, and there the 
hoy was given tiie best schoolmg available 
Prepared for college by a private tutor, he 
entered the sophomore dass of liie University 
of North. Csrolma at flie age of twenty, and 
was graduated with honors three years later. 
After a course in law he was admitted to the 
bar and began to practice m Columbia, the 
county seat of Maury County 

Early PoliticBl Career. The young law- 
yer had gratifying snceess from the start, and 
was soon a power in local Democratic poh- 
tics, wiimmg dection to the state house of 
representatives in 1823 and a seat in Congress 
in 1825 In the National House he served as 
Speaker for the period of 1835-1839 In 1839 
Polk was dected governor of Tennessee, hnt 
was defeated in 1841 and in 1843 for r^ec- 
tion. His viewpoint on national issues he 
stated in his first inaugural address. He was 
opposed to a high tanffi and to Federal taxes, 
and he deplored the Abolitionist movement 
as undenmning the tmity of the nation. At 
the same time, he was in no sense a proslavety 
man 

Presidential Candidate. In 1844 Polk re- 
edved the Democratio nomination for Pres- 
ident. He was a compromise candidate, but 
was generally respected for his high ^ar- 
acter and ability. There were two paramount 
issues before the people — ^fhe annexation of 
Texas and the settlement of file Oregon 
boundary. Spanish possession of Texas had 
been conceded by the United States in 1819, 
though there had been at attempt to include 
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Administration of James Knox Polk, 1845-1849 


L The PBMiDEirT 

(1) Birth 

(2) Education 

(3) Political career 

(4) Character 

(5) Death 

IL POBBIGN EeLATIOITS 

(1) The “reoccupaldon” of Oregon 

(a) Ihfty-four forty or fight 

(1) President claimed Ore- 

gon 

(a) By right of discov- 

ery 

(b) Treaty 

(o) Settiement 

(2) England claimed it on 

the same grounds 

(b) Treaty of 1846 

(1) By Pakenbam and Bu- 

chanan 

(2) Settled boundary at 

49“ 

(3) , Reserved VancoUTer 

Island and allowed 
navigation of the 
Columbia to Great 
Britain 

(2) The "reannexation” of Texas 

(a) Arguments for annexation 

(1) Congress has power to 

admit new states 

(2) Prevent England from 

securing domination 

(3) The election inter- 

preted as a demand 
for annexation 

(b) Arguments against annexa- 

tion 

(1) Annexation by joint 

resolution unconsti- 
tutional 

(2) Annexation by treaty 

unconstitutional 

(3) Election of Polk should 

not bo interpreted as 
settling the question 

(4) Annexation of Texas 

meant war with 
Mexico 

(6) It would increase slave 


(c) Texas accepts annexation K 

(3) The Mexioan War p 

(a) Causes 

(1) Annexation of Texas la 

(2) Boundary dispute ^ 

(3) Expansion of the conn- p 

try to natural boun- h 
daries 

(b) Events ^ 

(c) Treaty of Guadalupe Hi- jj 

dalgo 

(1) Bio Grande fixed as 11 

the boundary. j;| 

(2) United States paid kl 

Mexico $16,000,000 |1 

(3) United States to settle p 

American claims h 
against Mexico ^ 

(4) Kew Mexico and upper 

California ceded to 
the Dmted States 

m. Domeswo Aepaibs ilj 

(1) Tariff of 1846 " 

(2) Independent Treasuiy p 

(3) Wilmot Proviso r; 

(4) New states and territory [- 

(a) Iowa and Wisconsm ad- 

mitted jj; 

(b) Oregon organised as a ter- i- 

ritory, 1848 _ p 

(o) Calif omia organizes its own |“ 
government 

(6) Discoveries and inventions _ js 

(a) Ether used as an anesthetic hj 

(b) Sewing machmo j' 

(c) Cylinder prmting press -a 

Questions on Folk M 

Of what state was Polk a native? g 
What was meant by the phrase “fifty" K 
four forty or fight”? il 

What part of the United States now has ij 
its boundary on this parallel ? n 

By wbat right did the United States j3 
claim Oregon? . [.j 

Name at least three arguments m favor || 
of the annexation of Texas. *3 

Wbat were some of ihe arguments 
against annexation? 
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it in the Louisiana territoiy. In 1821, when 
Mexico secured its independence from Spain, 
Texas became a Mexican pronnee. Then fol- 
lowed a great influx of American settlers, 
the estahhshmeut of a Texas republic and 
the agitation for its annexation to the Umted 
States. Polk declared for the immediate 
“reannexation” of Texas, for he behoved that 
the region had once been a part of the Umted 
States. In regard to 
the Oregon boundary, 
whidi was a bone of 
contention between 
Great Bntam and 
America, Folk took bis 
stand on the “reoeeu- 
pation” of Oregon. The 
Umted States claimed 
territory as far nortih 
as parallel 54° 40', 
and the Democrats 
adopted as a campaign 
idogan the phrase knox pole 

“fifty-four forty or fight.” The Whigs nom- 
inated Henry Clay; the antislavery men, 
James G. Bimey. Polk won by 176 electoral 
votes. Clay receiving 105. 

His Admimatration. The first notable 
event of Polk’s admimstration was the ad- 
mission of Texas as a state, on December 29, 
1845. Disputes between Texas and Mexico 
on the question of the boundary hne led to 
hostilities (for full details, see Mexioax 
Wab), and in May, 1846, Congress voted 
monqy for the prosecution of war with Mex- 
ico The American forces won a series of 
victories culmmatmg m the capture of Mexico 
City m September, 1847, but the peace treaty 
was not signed until February, 1848. By 
its defeat Mexico was forced to cede to the 
United States over 525,000 square miles of 
territory. This acqmsition served to make 
the slavery controversy more acute, as it 
opened the way to a vast extension of slave 
territory The Wilmot Proviso, providing 
for the exclusion of slavery from states to be 
carved out of territory acquired from Mexico, 
was presented in Congress in August, 1846. 
It passed the House, but failed in the Senate. 

President Polk was content to have the Ore- 
gon question settled peaceably Though 
elected on a “flfty-four-forty” platform, he 
did not oppose the acceptance of the com- 
promise whereby the 49th parallel was made 
the boundary hne. The negotiations to this 
end were completed in 1846. The same x'ear 


Congress passed flie Walker TanfE Bill, pro- 
vidmg a tanfi for revenue only, and an act 
reestablishing the mdependent iieasnry sys- 
tem. Two Congressional appropriations for 
national construction work were vetoed by the 
President, who was decidedly opposed to the 
use of Federal funds for mtemal improve- 
ments which benefited only certain sections. 

Other notable events of the admiitistcalion 
inclnded the admission of Iowa (1846) and 
Wisconsin (1848) as states, the organisation 
of Oregon as a territory, the discovery of 
gold in Calif orma, the foundmg of Salt Lake 
City and the estabhshment of two important 
institutions — the Naval Academy at Ajsnapo- 
liB, and the Snuthsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington. There was noteworthy progress in 
scienee and invention; Ehas Howe received 
his sewing machine patent in 1846, and the 
following year the Hoe rotary printing press 
was invented. In 1846 ether was first used 
as an anesthetic in surgery. 

Polk was not a candidate to succeed him- 
self, and the dection of 1848 was won by the 
Whig candidate, Zachary Taylor, the hero 
of the Mexican War. Polk died a few months 
after his retirement from office 

Belatca Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Smithsonian Institu- 

Treaty of tion 

Mexico (history) Texas (history) 

Naval Academy Wilmot Proviso 

Oregon (history) 

POL'LEN, the yellow dust formed on the 
anther of a flower, which when transferred to 
the stigma of the same flower, or another 
of the same species, fertilizes the ovules and 
causes seed to be produced. This dust is com- 



POUUBN, BNIiAHGBD 
a, gourd, b, enchanter's nightshade, aplnei 
d, evening primrose, e, musk plant, f, niiiK 
weed, 

posed of minute cells, which, under the mic- 
roscope, are seen to vary with species m shape 
and size. When one of these cells or grains 
falls upon the stigma, a fine tube protrudes 
from the sticky interior of the cell and pme- 
trates the style to the ovule. The ovule then 
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divides and develops an embryo, wbidb ripens 
mto a seed. This transference of pollen is 
called pollination 

Most plants are cross-ferhlized; that is, re- 
prodnchon depends npon the transference of 
pollen from one flower to another. In snidi 
case the pollen is carried hy insects, birds, 
wind or other agencies Plants that require 
to be cross-fertilized usually have brightly- 
colored flowers or sweet-scented blossoms con- 
taining nectar, to attract flie insect. Bees are 
the chief agency in plant pollination; and 
nature, in providing this means of propaga- 
tion, has made the bee so discriminatmg that 
it never mixes honey, hnt gathers a load of 
nectar from only one sort of flower, and so 
carries the golden pollen cells, whi^ often 
are sprinkled over it like dost, where they are 
needed. When a flower contains both ele- 
ments necessary for fertilization, the plant 
is said to be self-pollinated. See Cnoss Pis- 
Tnjzimos 

POLL TAZ, a tax levied iy the head. Poll 
is the old English word meaning head Host 
taxes are levied on property or income; the 
poll tax, on the contrary, is one levied npon 
each person in a state regardless of his fi- 
nancial worth. The Congress of the tlnited 
States has never levied a poll tax, but in 
most states of the Union there is suA a tax, 
varying from fifty cents to three dollars. In 
some states a poll tax is prohibited by law. 

POTiO, a bidl game played on horseback 
on the same principles as hockey. It is the 
most ancient of all games of stick and ball, 
having had its ori^ in Persia, where certain 
odes, believed to antedate tbe Christian Era, 
sang of the glories of the game. In England 
and America its introdnction is of compar- 
ativdy recent date, where it has fonnd great 
favor among the wealthy. 

The players drive the ball forward and 
backward by means of a mallet, or stick 
with a oigar-diaped head eight or nine inches 
long and two inches thick and with a crook 
at the end. These mallets are about four feet 
four inches long. The ponies are ridden at 
full speed and dghtmen try to drive the ball 
between the goals at opposite ends of the field. 
Good polo ponies are very expensive, for they 
must be quick, strong, active and thoroughly 
trained; in fact, a good horse takes as muidi 
mterest in the game as his master and follows 
tiie ball witii almost the same zest. The riders 
change their horses at the end of each period. 
Bee WzaEa Polo. 


POLO, Marco (about 1250-1324), a Ve- 
netian traveler, bom of noble family. His 
father, Eiccolo, and his unde, Maffeo Polo, 
were merchant seamen, whose busmess took 
them to distant ports. On one of their tnps 
they visited China, where thqy were wdl re- 
ceived by Eiublai ^an. In 1271 they made a 
second trip to China, taking Marco with them. 
The boy rapidly learned the language and 
customs of the country and became a favorite 
with the Great Ehan, who employed bun on 
various missions to neighboring princes. He 
made him governor of a provmce m Eastern 
China, an appomtment Marco hdd for three 
years. In 1292 the three Polos accompanied 
an escort of a Mongolian prmeess to Persia. 
Learning of Ehblai’s death, they resolved to 
return home, and they reached Vemce in 1295. 
In the followmg year Marco Polo took part 
in a naval battle agamst Genoa, and was taken 
prisoner. During his captivity he dictated 
to a fellow prisoner an account of all his 
travds. After his hberation he returned to 
Venice, where he died. The Book of Marco 
Polo created a powerful thirst for adventure. 
Many believed that the wonderfni stories weae 
fabricated, but later travders testified to their 
genuineness as history. 

POLYGAM7, poh/ami, the practice of 
having two or more wives at one tune. Polyg- 
amy was not prohibited in ancient Greece, 
but it was rare, tbe same thing was true of 
Borne and of the early Germanic peoples. 
Among many Eastern peoples, on the other 
hand, it was customary, and in certain cases 
was enjomed as a social dufy. However, it 
was never general, as only the rich could pro- 
vide for several wives. Mohammedans favor 
polygamy, as did the Mormons, who prac- 
ticed it openly until 1890, when laws were 
passed forbiddmg it See Moruor's 

POLYGON, poVigon, a plane figure 
bounded by straight sides. Polygons are 
called triangles, quadrilaterals, pentagons or 
hexagons, according as they have three, four, 
five or six sides. The sum of the bounding 


Regular 


FOLTOONS 

lines of a polygon are called the perimeter. 
The junctions of the sides of the polygon 
are called its vertices/ the angles formed by 
tbe meeting of any two sides are the angles 
of the polygon. If the sides of a polygon are 
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estended they form angles ontside the poly- 
gon, and these are called extenor angles, 
A polygon is said to be regular when all its 
sides are egual (equilateral) and all its angles 
are equal (equiangular) . It is convex when 
none of its sides if extended would cut any 
other of its sides ; it is cross when one boun- 
dsiy line crosses another. The area of a poly- 
gon is equal to the number of sides times the 
area of each triangle. 

POIiTimSIA, polin/sliia, a term ap- 
plied collectively to several groups of islands 
lying in the Pacific Ocean east of the 180th 
mendian, the intematianal date line. Poly- 
nesia includes the Samoan, Tonga, Phoenix, 
Cook, Society, Marquesas and Hawaiian is- 
lands, as well as numerous smaller groups. 

POLTP, poUp, the name of a group of 
minute water animals which commonly live in 
large colonies attached to stones or other 
anchorage at the bottom of salt or fresh 
water. The animals are very simple in struc- 
ture, having soft, jellylike bodies with a 
fringe of wavy tentacles for grasping food. 
They increase rapidly, by budding, and a col- 
ony may attain treelike proportions. Tlio 
jelly-fish and the fresh-water hydra, which 
belong to this family, live independent exist- 
ences, moving about freely from place to 
place. See Cohal; Coelckteuata. 

POLYPHEMUS, poltfe'mts, in Greek 
mythology, the hideous giant with one eye in 
the middle of his forehead, whom Odysseus 
(Ulysses) encountered in the course of his 
wanderings after the Trojan ITar. He lived 
with his brother Cyclopes on an island, where 
all day be fed his flock, retiring at night to a 
cave by himself. On their voyage from Troy 
to Greece, Odysseus and bis companions weio 
cost ashore on this island, and they took ref- 
uge in the cave of Polyphemus. When the 
giant returned and discovered them, be rolled 
a huge stone before the door so tliey could 
not escape, and at once devoured two of his 
prisoners. In the morning before taking his 
departure he ate two more. As be rolled the 
stone before the door when he left the cave, 
Odysseus and bis companions were obliged to 
remain shut up all day, but during this time 
they sharpened and hardened with fire a largo 
stick, which they hid. After supper that night 
Ulysses contrived to make Polyphemus 
drunk, and while he was in a drunken slum- 
ber, Ulysses and his companions heated in the 
fire the sharpened stake and plunged it into 
the giantfs eye. Blind and maddened with 


pain, Polyphemus was unable to seise aim 
of his captives, and when in the morning he 
let hiB flock out, one by one, Odysseus and his 
compamons having fastened themsdves to flie 
under side of the sheeps’ bodies, escaped 

POL'YTEEISM, the behef in, and worship 
of, several gods; opposed to atheism and to 
monotheism, the behef in, and worship of 
one god. ' 

POMBGEANATE, pum’granate, a tree 
which bears an edible finit and grows fr^ 
eight to twenty feet high, producing numer- 
ous small, tough, highly flexible upright stems. 
It grows wild in Western Asia and parts of 
India and is cultivated extensively on Medi- 
terranean shores and in the southern and 
western parts of the United States. The 
fruit, about the size of a large orange, has a 
very tough, russet-colored rind, and within 
t1iis,occup)'ing sevcial compartments enclosed 
in dry, while, bitter pulp, me hundreds of 
small, biight-red pulpy seeds very juicy and 
often very acid. The Mexicans make from 
the juice a beverage which they call agm- 
diente. 

POMERA'NIA, a province of Prussia in 
Northern Germany, lying along the Baltic 
Sea. Its nreo is 11,986 square miles, and the 
population in 1923 was 1,878,781. The in- 
terior is flat and in parts marshy. The prin- 
cipal liver IS the Oder, and tiie chief islands 
along the const arc Biigcn, Usedom and Wol- 
lin. Although the soil is in general sandy, 
there arc some rich alluvial tracts, which 
produce ccrcnls, potatoes, beets and tobacco. 
Caltlo raising is an important industry, and 
fish arc taken in great quantities along the 
coast. The mnnuf acini cs include glass, sugar, 
tobacco, woolen goods and distilled liquors. 
A considerable general trade is carried on, 
and this centers largely in Stettin, the 
capital of tlie province. Politically the prov- 
ince is divided into three distiicts, Stetfln, 
Koslin and Stralsnnd. 

POMBEA'NIAN' DOG. See Sktz 

P0M077A, among the Bomans, the god- 
dess of fniit and flowers According to 
legend she was wooed by Vortnmmis, who, 
receiving no encouragement, disguised him- 
self as an old woman, hoping thus to learn 
her secret. Unsuspecting, she confessed her 
love, and he, throwing off his disguise, s^ 
cured her promise to marry him. w 
Pomona is represented with a basket rf frin 

POMONA, Oahp., in Los Angeles Conn^, 
thirty-lhreo nfllcs east of Los Angdes, on a 
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Santa P4, Southern Pacific and Union Pa- 
cific railways The city was named for the 
goddess of fnuts, and is the center of one of 
the largest orange-growmg regions in the 
world Pomona is heautifally situated in the 
San Gahnel valley near the Siena Hadre 
Mountains and in a fertile irrigated area. 
There are a number of pubhe buildings of 
note, including the Carn^e Library, the 
Masomc Temple and Narcotic Hospital At 
Claremont, near by, are Scnpps and Pomona 
colleges Pomona is an important frmt mar- 
ket, and the leadmg industnes are connected 
W 1 & marketing and preservmg fruit The 
city has large paekmg houses, canneries and 
ereamenes Pomona ships about 4,500 car- 
loads of oranges and 750 carloads of lemons, 
besides quantities of other fruits and nuts, 
each year. The first settlement was made in 
1875 The eommission form of government 
is m operation. The city is the seat of the 
Los Angeles County fair There is an airport. 
Population, 1930, 20,804 

POIDASOTTE, pom pa door', Jelststs As- 
lonrEixBPoissoir, Marquise de (1721-1764), 
a mistress of Louis XV of Phanee. Her 
father, a well-to-do general, gave her a good 
education and she was introduced into the 
best sociel^. At the age of twenty she mai> 
lied Lenormant d’Etioles, and four years 
later attracted the attention of the king, who 
installed her at Versailles as his mistress and 
gave her the title of Marqmse de Pompadour. 
Por twenty years she ruled the kmg, long as 
his mistress and afterwards as political ad- 
visor and purveyor of amusements. Ambas- 
sadors, prime ministers and generals found 
it necessary to seek her favor. She retained 
her position until her death at Versailles at 
the age of forty-three. 

POMPANO, a fine food fish, bluish and 
silvery in color, that lives permanently about 
the P^orida keys and comes north along the 
Atlanhe coast to spawn in the spring. It is 
about eighteen inches long and is fished for 
with semes There are a number of other 
species, elsewhere known as the pompano, 
among which is the highly prized harvest 
fsh, that is found in the waters ofiE Southern 
Cabforma 

POMPEII, pomptlge, an ancient city of 
Italy, which with Herculanenm and Stabiae 
was destroyed by the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius in A D 79. Por more than 1,500 
years it lay undisturbed under its lava bed 
to a depth of twenty feet or more, with its 


site unknown and its name almost forgotten. 

The ancient city of Pompeii was founded 
in ibe sixth century b. c., and was situated 
near the Bay of Naples, about twelve miles 
southeast of Naples and at the base of Mount 
Vesuvius, on its southern side. Before the 
close of the Bepnbbc and under the early 
emperors, Pompeii became a favorite retreat 
of wealthy Bomans. In A. n. 63 an earth- 
quake destroyed a great part of the town. 
Bebuildmg was soon begun, but m A n. 79 
the terrible eruption of Vesuvius ended its 
history. 

Pompeii was completely forgotten during 
the Middle Ages, and it was not until 1748, 
when a peasant, in sinkmg a well, discovered 
a painted chamW with statues and a number 
of other objects of antiqmly, that an interest 
in the locality was excited. Smee that time 
extensive excavations have been earned on, 
and for this purpose the Italian government 
has appropnated money regularly for the 
proseenhon of the work. A regular plan has 
been adopted, accordmg to which the rums 
are systematically explored and carefully 
preserved. About half of the city has now 
been unearthed 

In addition to the lava hurled by Vesuvius, 
there had been clouds of wet ashes and cin- 
ders, which, on drying, hermetically sealed up 
Pompeii. The b^dmgs thus when brought 
to light were in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation. The ^avations give a complete pic- 
ture of the political and social hfe in a pro- 
vmcial city m Italy in the first century i^ter 
Christ. Thetown was built in the form of an 
irregular oval, extending east and west. The 
circumference of the walls was about two 
miles, and these were pierced by eight gates. 
The streets were straight and narrow and are 
now paved with large blocks of lava. In the 
center is the open square or forum, around 
which are grouped the chief public buildings, 
inclndmg the Temple of Jupiter, the Temple 
of Venus, the Basilica, the Temple of Mer- 
cury, the Gladiators’ Barracks and two the- 
aters Several interesting private homes 
have been unearthed, but not very many ob- 
jects of great value have been discovered, 
as most of the inhabitants escaped during the 
emption and carried with them th^ mov- 
able valuables. However, the Museum of 
Naples owes many of its interesting features 
to the ornaments, statues and other movable 
works of art found in the public and private 
edifices. 
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FOMFEY, in foil, OirAEns Foicpeius Kaq- 
in78 (106-48 B. o), a celebrated Boman gen- 
eral, who achieved distinction in arms at the 
age of twenfy-tiiree. In the struggle between 
Marins and Snlla Pompey raised three legions 
to aid the latter and regained for him the lost 
territories of Africa. On his return to Borne, 
Sulla greeted him with the surname of Mag- 
mts (Great), and Fomp^ received a popular 
ovation, .^ter the death of Snlla, Pompey 
put an end to the war which the revolt of 
Sertorius in Spain had occasioned, and com- 
pleted tile subjugation of the forces of Spar- 
taens. In 70 b. o , although not of legal age, 
and without official experience, he was elected 
consul, with Crassns. In 67 b. a. he cleared 
the Mediterranean of pirates and destroyed 
thmr strongholds on the coast of Cihda, and 
two years later, m command of the army, 
conquered Mithndates, Tigranes and An- 
tioehna, subdued the Jews and took Jerusalem 
by storm. He returned to Italy in 62 and 
disbanded his army, but did not enter Borne 
until the following year, when he was again 
honored with a triumph. 

To strengthen his position, Pompey formed 
with Caesar and Grassus a coalition that came 
to be known as the Fust Triumvirate. At 
about the same tune he married Caesar’s 
daughter Julia. During Caesar’s absence in 
Gaul, Pompey ingratiated himself with the 
Senate, was appointed sole consul and had 
the most important state offices filled with 
Caesar’s enemies. Caesar was proclaimed an 
enemy to the state, and his rival was appoint- 
ed general of the army of the Bepublic. 
Learning of this, Caesar crossed the Bubieon 
in 49 B. o. and in sixty days he was master 
of Italy without stnk^ a blow. Pompey 
crossed over to Greece, and in that country, 
on the plains of Pharsalia, occurred the de- 
cisive battle which made Caesar master of the 
Boman world. Pompey fled to Egypt, where 
he hoped to find a safe asylum; but on land- 
ing he was stabbed by one of his former cen- 
turions. 

Related Artteles. Consult the loUowlns 
titles lor additional information; 

Caesar, Calus Julius Rome 

Crassus. Marcus lb Spartacus 

Ijepidus, Marous A, Sulla, IjUoiuB 

Manus, Calus Triumph 

Mithridates Triumvirate 

FOMFET’S FlLIiAB, a celebrated column 
near Alexandria, Egypt. It is a monolith of 
red granite resting upon a pedestal about 
fifteen feet high; the total height is appnm- 
mately ninely-mght feet. It was erected in 


A. ». 302 by Publius, epaieh of Egyp^ to cel- 
ebrate Diodeban’s remission of part of the 
grain tribute. The name of the pillar is 
only an invention of tourists, 

FONCE DE LEON, pon'fha da laoM 
Jtum (14^-1521), one of the early Bpanish 
explorers in America, remembered chiefly be- 
cause of his seardi for the “Fountam of 
Youth.” He accompanied Columbus on his 
second expedition in 1493, became governor 
of the port of the island of Hupauiola 
(Haiti), and later conquered Porto Bieo and 
became governor of that island. Having there 
amassed great wealth, he set out for a country 
to the north, where he had heard there was 
a fountain having wondraful restorative 
powers. He reached land near the month 
of the Saint John Biver on Easter Sunday 
(1513) , a day in Spanish called Pascua Flor- 
ida, and named the country accordingly. He 
sailed around Florida Beys and up the west- 
ern coast, and believing he had di^vered an 
island returned to Spam and secured permis- 
sion to conquer and colonize the new territory. 
In 1521 he proceeded to take possession of his 
province, but the natives were hostile, and 
in combat with them Ponce de Leon was 
mortally wounded. 

FONTOHABTBAIN, ponehartrayv^, a 
lake of Louisiana, five miles north of the 
center of New Orleans. It is about iocij 
miles long and twenty-five miles wide In 
1922 an Industrial Canal was completed, con- 
necting Lake Pontcbartram with the Missis- 
sippi Biver at New Orleans, addmg a siltless 
and currentless harbor for the city’s com- 
merce, and opening an immense area of low- 
value land for industrial development. 

FOITTIAO (1720-1769), a famoim chief 
of the Ottawa Indians. He organized a con- 
federation of tnbes, including the Potawat- 
omis and Ojibways, in the Mississippi Valley, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Menco, 
to make war on the whites, who had en- 
croached on his territory, 3h 1763 many 
forts were captured, and the settlers were 
massacred. Only Niagara and Detrrat with- 
stood tile sieges and tiie fierce assaults. After 
peace was declared between France and Eng- 
land, Pontiac, in 1765, also 
was murdered by a Kt^kaskia Indian in 1769, 
and the Ojibways avenged his death by p^ 
ticaliy exterminating the Illinois tnbes, 
Parkman’s ConspWaeg of Poatiaeh a fasra- 
Hating history of the great chief 
remarkable confederacy. 
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FONnA.0, Mich., the eonnfy seat of Oak- 
land County, tarenty-five miles northwest of 
Detroit, on the Clinton Bnrcr and on the 
Grand Trunk Western Hailroad There is a 
city airport, admirably equipped. In the 
county are several hundred picturesque lakes, 
which afEord good Ashing and hunting and 
hare on their shores many hotels, clubhouses 
and Ane summer residences; twelve are near 
the city. The snrroundmg region is agricul- 
tural, and the city contains carriage fac- 
tories, the Pontiac automobile factory, a 
Pish^-body plant, and an automobile track 
factory, macl^e shops, a foundry, four and 
lumber mills, a kmt goods factory, gas en- 
gine works and other establishments. The 
Eastern State Hospital for the msane is 
here, and the city has a high school hbrary 
and the ladies’ hbrary and a hospital The 
place was settled about 181A, was named in 
honor of the Indian chief Pontiac, and was 
chartered as a city in 1861 The commission- 
eiMnanager form of government is m force. 
Popnlation, 1930, 64,628 

FONTOOH BBIDGE, a temporary bridge 
consisting of a board walk or roadway rest- 
ing upon Aaating supports, called pontoons. 
The supports may be Aat-bottom boat^ but 
in military usage they are often metal cylin- 
ders or Aoats made of canvas. These bribes 
are often necessary in times of war, and in 
modem armies there are special pontoon di- 
visions, trained to construct these bridges, 
and carrying a supply of equipment neces- 
sary for their building. So easily is the 
mechanical apparatus put together and so 
rapidly is the work done that a body of well- 
trained soldiers can span a river at the rate 
of about a hundred feet in twelve minutes 

FOODIiE, poo'd'l, a little, long-haired lap 
dog, popular in all parts of the world. The 
thii^ hair is silky and either curls or hangs 
in ropes. The ^es are black and vivacious 
and bespeak an intelligence which makes the 
dog popular. 

FOOL, a game played on a table which dif- 
fers from the common form of billiard table 
only in having tiz pockets, into which the 
balls may roll These points occupy the 
four corners of the table and the middle of 
each side. There are a number of difierent 
games of pool, of which the following may be 
considered the more important 

FifteeniaTl pool is a game played with one 
cue ball and 15 object balls At the begin- 
ning of the game these object balls are put 


in a frame and arranged in the form of a 
triangle in the middle of the foot of the table, 
with the apez pointing toward the players. 
The Arst player shoots from the head of the 
table at Ibe tnangle of balls and endeavors 
to knock them into the pockets. If he suc- 
ceeds in putting one down, he shoots again, 
and so on until he misses a shot, when his 
opponent takes his turn, shooting from where 
the cue ball lies. After this maimer the game 
is continued until all the balls are in the 
pockets. Then each player counts as many 
points as he has put balls into the pockets. 
If at any time a player knocks the cue ball 
into a pocket, one of the balls which he has 
put down IS placed on the table again at the 
foot. The nezt player places the cue ball 
again at the head of the table and shoots as 
at the beginning of the gama It is custom- 
ary to caU the shot, that is, to indicate the 
pocket into which an object ball is to be 
driven. In the common form of the game, 
all of the object bells are of uniform red, 
but the game may be modiAed by having the 
object balls of dilEerent color, each bearing a 
number, in which case the count is made ac- 
cording to the numbers on the balls which are 
put into the pockets. Any number of peo- 
ple from two to a half-dozen may play the 
game. 

Pin pool is played on a regular pool table 
or on a bilhard tebla Five small pins are 
placed in the center of the table on Ave spots, 
which are numbered as in the foUowmg dia- 
gram, in which the number 1 is toward the 
head of the table: 

4 

3 5 2 

1 

Each pin counts as many points as are 
indicated by the number of the spot on which 
it stands. Three balls are used, two object 
balls and a cue ball At the beginning of the 
game the two object balls are placed on spots 
at the ends of the table, and the pins are 
placed in the center. The cue ball is shot 
from the head of the table at the farther ob- 
ject ball, with the purpose of knocking down 
the pins with eitiier of the balls, after hitting 
the object ball. At the beginning of the game 
each player is given, usnally from a leather 
bottle, a small baU, on which is marked a 
number. This number the player counts as 
tiie beginning of his score, but makes no an- 
nouncement of it unless he wins the game, 
which consists of ezacfly 31 points. If a 
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player’s score becomes greater than 31 be 
“bursts” and loses all that be bas made and 
must begin over. Whenever the pins are 
knocked dovm, they are put back upon the 
spots 'where th^ originally stood. If in any 
shot the player knocks down the four ouimr 
pins, leaving the center one standing, he 'wins 
the game, Any number may play. 

Other dames. Other games which are mod- 
ifications of the two pool games described are 
numerous. Sometimes the leather bottle, one 
pm and an object ball are used, and the bot- 
tle and pms are set upon the table where they 
fall, the former counting 10 and the latter 6, 
and the game being any number previously 
determined on. A different game may be 
played on the regular pool table, in which 
four balls are used, one counting 5, another, 3, 
and a third, 1, when put into the poekets. In 
this game the player scores also regular bil- 
liard shots. If the cue ball is put into the 
pocket at any time the player loses all he has 
made in that turn and must give 'way to the 
next player. Whatever the number fixed for 
the limit of the game, it must be made 
exactly. If the person makes too many points, 
he loses all that were made in that turn. 

POOLE, WiujUu; Fhedebick (1821-1894), 
an American hbranan, bom at Salem, Hass,, 
and educated at Tale Collie. In the course 
of his college term, and while serving as a 
librarian, he compiled the first edition of his 
well-known Index to Periodical lAteratnre, of 
whiai many subsequent editions and supple- 
ments were published. After graduation he 
became successively librarian of the Boston 
Mercantile Library, of the Athenaeum, of 
the Cmeinnati Public Library, the Chicago 
Public Library and the Newberry Library, 
Chicago. He organized serveral large libra- 
ries, including that of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. He was prominent in 
the larger library activities and was a histo- 
rian of some note. At one time he 'was presi- 
dent of the American Library Association. 
His writings include Xhe BatUe of the Dic- 
tionaries, Cotton Mather and Stdem Witch- 
craft and Anri-Blavery Opinions Before 1800. 

POONA, Bkeush Iiniu, a wril-built city 
of Bombay Presidency, is situated on the 
Biver Mutha, about seventy-five miles south- 
east of Bombay. It has the Deccan College 
for classics, mathematics and philosophy; a 
government college of science, 'with special 
trainii^ in civil engineering; normal schools, 
and other educational institutions, together 


with a public hbraiy and a hospital Poona 
was formerly the capital of the Peshwa, head 
of the Malmatta confederal^. The diy 
stands 1,850 feet above the sea, and is a health 
resort. For a part of the year it is the seat 
of the Bombay govemmmt. Two miles from 
the eity are cantonments for the army. Its 
manufactures inclnde gold and silver jew- 
elry, smell ornaments in brass and ivory, and 
silk and cotton fabrics. It is an important 
mihtary statian, and good roads connect it 
'with other cities. Population, 1931, 250 187 

POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC, a popu- 
lar almanac published by Benjamin Pranklm 
from 1732 to 1757, under the assumed name 
of “Richard Saunders.” The almanac con- 
tained, in addition to the nsual ahnanae ma- 
terial, numerous proverbs, maxims, and a 
fund of commonsense advice. About ten 
thousand copies of the almanac were sold an- 
nually, and it exerted a 'wide infiuence in the 
colonies. See PnANSuiir, Bsssims. 

)PE, the name given to the 
bishop of Rome, the head 
of the Roman Caihoho 
Church. The Emperor 
PhocuB decreed that to the 
Roman pontiff exclusively 
belonged the distmction of 
universal bishop. Saint 
Peter is regarded as the 
first of the ponfaffs of the 
Roman Catoohc Church, 
because of Christ’s words, 
“And I say to thee; That 
thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I 'will build my 
Church; and the gates H 
hell shall not prevail 
against it.” According to tradition, Peter 
planted a church at Rome and died there a 
martyr. 

The Pope is deoted by a two-thirds vote 
of aU the cardinals, who assemble as the col- 
lege of Cardinals for that pnrposa See Sa- 
csED College, 

Early History. Leo I, sumamed the Great 
(440-461), aimed to establidi in the East and 
West a system of Papal vicariates, throi^h 
which the Roman jurisdiction could be en- 
forced and the Roman forms of faith per- 
manently maintained. In the West he suc- 
ceeded, but in the East his success was only 
partial and temporary. In 451 the Council of 
Chalcedon accepted 'Ihe creed formulat^ by 
Leo, stating fully and dearly the behef in the 
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union of the divine and human natnres of 
Cbnst in one person. The fact that in 452, 
armed mfh none bat spintaal weapons, Leo 
went ont to meet the terrible Athla and ae- 
taally indnced him to leave Italf withont 
attacking Borne, is a eonvincmg proof of.the 
faith of the Pope and the power of Qie 
Chordh at this lame. 

Earing the German oecnpation of Italy, 
the relations of the Popes with tiie harhaiian 
rulers were friendly, and the Ghnieh eontm- 
ned to proqier. Ender the Byzantine sove> 
eignty, the prestige of the Church seemed in 
danger of cdsappeaiing. But this calamity 
was averted by the invasion of the Lombards, 
who drove the Byzantine garrisons from the 
country. Eurii^ the following centuries of 
change, confusion and mm, the Christian 
Chn^ alone retained its organization. Even 
the Lombards were in time converted to 
Cbristiamfy, and the people who, until the 
overthrow of the emperor, had been accus- 
tomed to dqiend upon Borne for guidance 
m temporal aSaira, now continued to look 
thither for spiritual control, and the bishop 
of Borne was acknowledged tlumnghont West- 
ern Europe as the head of the Church Thus 
for centuries the Papacy gained strength, 
the Christian fathers, Augustine, Gregory the 
Great, and a host of other active men, ahap- 
mg its doctnnes and policy. In 764 Pepin I, 
the Prankish king, ezpdled the Lombards 
from thrir recent conquests and guaranteed 
to the Papacy the temporal soverrignty of a 
stretch of territory mdndmg Borne, and a 
considerable surrounding country (see Papsl 
States). 

In the year 800, Pope Leo HI crowned 
Pepm’s son Charlemagne Holy Boman em- 
peror, thus restormg the Western Empire. 
Many causes now combmed to eztend the 
power of the Church Biuing the political 
strife of the Dark Ages the Church afforded a 
refuge to the oppressed In the eonvmits 
and monasteries alone did leammg flourish. 
Priests were therefore the teachers, secretaries 
and ambassadors of kmgs. 

Gradually the bishops acquired the right to 
try all cases relating to marriage, trosta, 
perjury, simony, or concerning widows, or- 
phans or Crusaders, and even some criminal 
cases. Thus by the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury the Chur^ had absorbed not only the 
whole legislative power over the clergy, but 
in part over the laity also. Consequently, 
the principle was esteblished that aU cases 


might be appealed from the courts of the 
bishops and archbishops of the different Eu- 
ropean countries to the Pope. The Pope 
thus came to be regarded as the fountain of 
justice and the supreme judge of Christen- 
dom, while emperors and kmgs bore the 
sword amply as his mimsters to oariy into 
effect hiB sentences and decrees. 

Influence of the Omsades. In the tenth 
century, when Otto the Great assumed the 
title of Holy Boman Emperor, there b^an 
between the Pope and the emperor a contest 
for supremacy which lasted many centuries. 
Dnrmg this time all Christendom was vii> 
tually divided into two parties, the members 
of which were respectively supporters of the 
imperial or the papal elanns. The Crusades 
greatly strengthened the papal power, as 
the prominent part which &e Popes took in 
them naturally fostered the papal authority, 
by placing m the hands of the Popes the ar- 
mies and resources of Christendom and ac- 
oustoming the people to look to them as 
guides and leaders. 

Befonus of Gregory VH. Pope Gregory 
Vil, or Hildebrand, by means of excommuni- 
cation and interdict, earned on two impor- 
tant reforms, the enforcement of cehbacy 
among the secular clergy and the suppression 
of simony, thus domg much toward estab- 
lishing the universal spintaal and temporal 
Bovm;eignty of the Pope. La tiie thirteenth 
century the papal power gamed a rignal 
tnumph over the impenal party by its vic- 
tory over the House of Hohenstanfen. In 
the period which follows, the authority of the 
Popes was at its height. Under Pope Inno- 
cent HI (1108-1216), almost all the kings 
and princes of Europe swore fealty to the 
Pope as their overlord. 

Bemoval of Papal Chair to France. One 
of the severest blows given both the temporal 
and the spintaal authonly of the Popes 
was the removal in 1309 of the papal chair 
from Borne to Avignon, Erance. Daring the 
seventy years or so while it remained Acre, 
oil tiie Popes were French and, their policies 
being shaped according to Ermch ideas, the 
Papacy ceased to possess that sacred cosmo- 
pohtan character which had hitherto charac- 
terized it. The Catholic world was not again 
united under a spiritual head until the election 
of Martin yin 1417. But the temporal mleis 
of France, Germany and England, taking ad- 
vantage of the disturbed condition of the 
papal see^ successively revolted and freed 
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themselTes from tiie anfhcnil; of the papacy 
as toncdung political or gorenmieiital afiairs. 
They contmoed, however, to recognize the 
Pope as the head of Ihe Chnrch and the right- 
fol arbiter in all ^iritnal matters. In the 
sixteenth century the Popes took snch a 
promment part m the political movements of 
Europe that lli^ territory and junsdietion 
were greaHy extended, but the opporition 
which had been slowly gathering in the North 
culminated m the Protestant Befoimation, 
which directly challenged the traditional sn- 
premaey of the Papai^. The answer of the 
Chnrch was clearly set forth in the decrees 
of the Council of Trent (1643-ld53), which 
reaffirmed in unmistakable terms the behefs 
of the Church of Borne. 

Becent Changes. At the dose of the right- 
eenth century and in the nineteenth changes 
took place in Europe which cloariy affected 
the papal power. In 1797 the Pope was 
obliged to cede several of the states of the 
Churoh to Napoleon. A year later the re- 
maining Papal States were erected into a 
Roman repnbhe, but m 1801 the papal power 
was partly restored over them. In 1808-1809 
they were incorporated in the Erendi Empire, 
but were again restored by the aid of the 
Austrians in 1816. When Pius IX ascended 
the papal throne in 1846, his chief aim was to 
bring about a confederation of the Italian 
states under the papal supremacy. With 
this object in view, he placed himself at the 
head of the movement for reform, reorganized 
the municipal government of Borne and grant- 
ed a constitution to the Papal States, In 
1848 Pius was forced to flee to Qaeta, while 
Borne was prodaimed a republic. In 1850 he 
was restored to his rightful place by the aid 
of the Ereneh. 

In 1860 a large part of his dominions was 
annexed by Victor Emmanuel, and in 1870 the 
remnant of the Papal States voted for union 
with the kingdom of Italy, deriving the Pope 
of dominion. In accordmce with ^ convic- 
tion of Roman Catholics that the head of 
the Church dionld not be subject to any 
temporal ruler, the Popes for nearly sixty 
years remained m the Vatican as “voluntary 
prisoners”, but still as the supreme head of 
the Church. 

In Eebrnary, 1929, the Popris temporal 
power was restored by a treaty with the Ital- 
ian Government, by which Vatican City was 
created a soverrign state as the seat of tiie 
papacy. See Vatican. 


By the decrees of the Vatican Council of 
1870, the Pope has supreme power in mat- 
ters of discipline and faith over all and each 
of the pastors and of the faithful It is 
further taught by the Vatican Council that 
when the pontiff speaks e/e cathedra, that is 
when he, in virtue of his apostolic office, de^ 
fines a doctrine of faith and morals to be 
hdd by the whole Church, he possesses in- 
falhbihty, by divine assistance. The Pope 
cannot annul the constitution of the Church 
as ordained by Christ. He may condemn or 
prohibit books, alter the rites of the Church 
and resmrve to himself the canonization of 
saints. A Pope has no power to nominate 
his successor, riection bring entirriy in the 
hands of the cardinals, who are not bound 
to dhocse one of their own body. The papal 
insignia are the tiara, or triple crown, the 
strai^t crosier and the pallium. The pon- 
tiff is addressed as “Your Holiness.” 

Table of Popes. We subjoin a table of the 
Popes, accordmg to the Roman Notizic^ with 
the dates of the commencement of their pon- 
tificates. The names following a dash are 
those of anti-Popes. 


Bt Peter . A D 42 
Bt Unue .. 66 

St Anecletus . . T8 
St. Clement I .. 61 

St jBlvarlBtUB 160 
St Alexander I. 108 
St. Sixtus I 116 

St Telespfaorus 187 
St Hysinus ... 136 

Bt Pius I . ... 148 

St Anioetus . 167 

St SoteruB . .. 168 

St Bleutherlus . 177 
St Victor I . ... 168 
St ZepblrlnuB .. 802 
St CalixtuB X . . 817 
St Urban I .. 888 

St PontlanUB . 830 

Bt AnteruB ... 236 
St Fabian . . 286 
St Cornelius 260 
Bt Lucius I — No- 
vatlanus . 268 
St Stephen I . 258 

Bt SlxtuB H . 257 

Bt Dionysius . 869 

St Felix I 869 

Bt Sutychlanus 276 
St CaluB 283 

St MaroelllnuB 296 
(See vacant 3 
years and 6 
months ) 

St Marceilus I 308 
St ESuseblus 3i0 
St Melohlades or 
Mlltlades . . 311 
St Sylvester I . 314 
St Marcus .. . 336 

St Julius I .... 837 

XJberlus 352 

St Felix n 
sometimes 
reckoned an 
anti-pope) ... 866 
St Damasus I . . 366 
St Slrietus . 384 
St AnastasluB I 398 
St Innoeent I . . 402 


St ZosimuB . 417 
Bt Boniface I— 
Fulalius , 418 
St CelesUne X , 488 
St Sixtus IXI . 438 
St X#eo X. the 
G«at .. .440 

St Hilary .. 461 
St Simplicius 468 
St Felix xn ... 488 
St Gelasius X 498 
St AnastasluB n 496 
St Symmachus 493 
St Hormlsdas — 
Xiawrence .... 514 
St John X . . 628 
St Felix IV 626 
Boniface 11 — Dio- 

scorns 630 

John IX 633 

St Asapetua I 686 
St Sylverius ... 636 
Vlrgfllus . - 687 
Pelaglns X . 666 
Johnni , ... 660 
Benedict (X) 

BonoBUS . - 674 
FelaelUB II -- 8“ 
St Gregory I, the 
Great ... 690 

Sablnlanus . 604 

Boniface HI _- 607 
St Boniface IV. 808 
St DeuBdodlt .. 616 
Boniface V - 
Bonorlus I 686 

(See vacant 1 ysar 
and 7 ihO”*''".?. 
Severinus - Jto 
John XV . - - M 

Theodorus X . 648 
St Martin X - «4J 
St BuBonlus I 664 
St Vltallanus <67 

e^DomhiiB;” 

il 
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St Benellot n.. 684 
John V . . . • • 686 

Conon — Tbeo- 
dornSo Paschal 686 
St Se^QSl . 687 
John'^ . •••221 

John vn . • • • 221 
Slsinnlus • • 708 
Constantine 4 - 708 
St Gregory n . 71} 
St Gregory III . 781 
St Zachary . 741 
Stephen H (died 
before conse- 
oration) . .. 762 
Stephen TIX • 762 

St T?aul I— Con- 
stantine, Theo- 
phylactuSi 
Philip . ... 767 
Stephen IV ... 768 
Adrian I .... 772 
St Leo m .. 796 
Stephen V . • 816 
St fasohal I . 817 
Bugenlus II . 824 
Valentinus . 827 
Gregory IV . . 827 
Sergius II .... 844 
St ^0 rV . .847 

Benedict lU^ 
Anastaslus 866 
St Nlcholae 1 868 

Adrian 11 867 

John Vm . . 872 
Marlnus I,or 
Martin n . ,882 

Adrian HI .. 884 

Stephen VI . 886 
Formosus • • ■ 891 

Boniface VI 
(reigned only 

Steph^^I** *. igS 

Romanus 897 

Theodorua Il~~ 
Sergius HI • 898 
John IX . 898 

Benedict IV . . . 900 
Leo V « , 908 

Christopher • 908 
Sergius HI . 904 
Anastaslus HI 911 
Lando 918 

John X . 914 

Leo VI 988 

Stephen Vm . 929 
John XI . . . 931 

Leo vn . . 1 986 
Stephen IX . . . 939 
Marlnus H^or 
. MarUn in .. 943 
Agapetus n • 946 
John xn — ^Leo 

vm . ..966 

Benedi ct V . . . 964 
John Xm , 965 

Benedict VI . 972 
Donns or nomnus 
n . . 974 

Benedict VII 976 
John XIV— Boni- 
face vn . ..988 

John XV 986 

Gregory V — John 
XVI 696 

Sylyester n . 999 
John XVI or 
.XVII , ...1008 

J ohn X VII or 
XVm .. 1008 

SergluB IV_^ . 1009 
Benedict Vin— 
Gregory VI 1012 
John Xvin or 
XIX 1024 

Benedict IX (de- 
posed) — John 
^XX‘ 1088 

Gregory VI — Syl- 
vester in . . 1046 
Clement XI . 1046 


Damasus n— 
Benedict 3X at- 
tempts to re- 
sume the 

throne •« ••..1048 

St Leo IX 1049 

Victor n 1066 

Stephen X 1067 

Benedict X . . • . 1058 
Klcholas n ....1068 
Alexander n— 
Honorlus II ..1061 
Gregory Vn 
(Hildebrand)— 
aement HI 1078 
(See vacant 1 year ) 
Victor ni ... .1086 
Urban II .... 1088 
Paschal n . . ..1099 
Gelaslus n- 
Gregory vm. 1118 
Callztus n 1119 
Hononus n— Gel- 
estlne II 1124 
Innocent II — An- 
acletus U, Vic- 
tor IV . 1180 

Celestinufl II 1148 
Luoins n 1144 

Bugenlua HI . 1146 
Anastaslus IV 1168 
Adrian TV (Nich- 
olas Breaic- 
spear, an Bng- 
Imhman) . .1164 
Alexander m— 
Victor V, 

Paschal m 
Callxtua in. 
Innocent m . .1169 
Lucius III ..1181 
Urhan m . ..1186 
Gregory VHI 1187 
Clement in • • . 1187 
Celestlnns in 1191 
Innocent lU 1198 
Hononus in 1218 
Gregory IX 1227 
Gelestlnus IV 1241 
(See vacant 1 year 
and 7 months) 
Innocent IV 1248 

Alexander IV 1864 

Urban TV 1261 

Clement IV 1866 

(See vacant 2 
years and 9 
months ) 

Gregory X 1271 

Innocent V . 1876 

Adria n V_ 1276 

John XlX or 30C 
or XXI 1276 

Nicholas m 1877 

Martin IV 1281 

Hononus IV . 1885 
Nicholas IV 1288 

(See vacant 2 
years and 8 
months ) _ 

St Celes ttnus V 1894 

Boniface Vill 1294 

Benedict XI 1808 

Clement V (pap- 
acy removed to 
Avignon) 1806 

(See vacant 2 
years and 3 
months ) 

John JOII 1816 

Benedict XU — 
Nicholas V at 
Rome 1384 

Clement VI . .1348 

Innocent VI 1862 

Urban V— Clem- 
ent vn .. .1362 
Gregory 
(throne re- 
stored to 

Rome) ••••.••1370 
Urban VI .. ••1878 


Boniface IX — 
Benedict Xin 
at AvigMU. . 1889 
Innocent ini . 1404 
Gregory XII . . 1406 
Alexander V . . . .1409 
John XXIU ..1410 
Martin V— Clem- 
ent Vm ....1417 
Bi^nius IV — 

Felix V 1481 

Nicholas V ... 1447 
Calixtus m ... 1456 

Pius II 1458 

Panl U .. 1464 
Sixtns IV ...nn 
Innocent VIII 
Alexander VI 
Plus m 
Julius n ... 

LeoX 

Adrian VI . 
Clement Vn 
Paul m ... 

Julius III 
Marcellns n 
Panl IV 
Plus IV . 

Bt Plus V 
Gregory Xm 
Sixtus V . . 


..1484 
..1492 
..1503 
. 1608 
1618 
1622 
1628 
. 1684 
1660 
. 1565 
. 1656 
. 1669 
.1568 
. 1678 
.1685 


Urban vn . . 
Gregory XTV 
Innocent IX . . . 
Clement VIII 
Leo XX . . 
Paul V . .... 

Gregory XV . . 
Urban VUI .. 
Innocent X . . 
Alexander Vn . 
Clement IX ... . 
Clement X . . 
Innocent XI 
Alexander VUI. 
Innocent XU . . . 
Clement XI ... 
Innocent XIII . . 
Benedict XUI • 
Clement xn . 
Benedict XIV 
Clement XIII 
Clement XIV 

Plus VI 

Pius vn ... 
Leo XII 
Plus vm 
Gregory XVX 
Pius IX .... 
Leo xm .... 
Pius X ..... 
Benedict XV . . . 
Pius XI . 


1690 

1690 

1691 
.1592 

1606 

1606 

1681 

.1628 

1644 

.1666 

.16b7 

1670 

1676 

1689 

1691 

1700 

.1721 

1724 

1730 

.1740 

.1760 

1769 

.1776 

.1800 

.1826 

1829 

1881 

1846 

1878 

1908 

.1914 

1922 


POPE, Albxanlsr (1688-1744) I an Eng- 
lish poet, the most influential of bs age Aa 
he was sickly and defonned, his education 
was desultory. He pu^ed up the rudiments 
of (Sreek and Latin from the family pnest 
and supplemented this and subsequent sohool- 
ing in pnvate institutions with much un- 
systonatio reading Before he was fifteen 
he attempted an epic poem, and by the tune 
he was eighteen he had fimahed a volume of 
PoBtorals, which attracted notice. In 1711 
he pubhshed a poetical E$8ay on Critkwm, 
which was followed by The Ba^e of the Lock, 
a polished and witty narrative poem, founded 
on an incident of fashionable life. His next 
publications were The Temple of Fame, a 
modernization and adaptation of Chaucer, a 
pastoral poem, and The Eptstle of Eloisa to 
Abelard, From 1713 to 1726 he was engaged 
on a rhymed translation of the Tltad and the 
Odyeeey, the latter bemg accomplished with 
the Bid of assistants. The Iltad, while a clever 
production, does not reproduce the spint of 
the onginal. The cntie Benti^y^ <ai first 
reading the translation, said, 'Tt is a pretty 
poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it 
Homer.” In 1728 Pope publi^ed Lunciad, a 
mock heroic poem, intended to ridicule his de- 
tractors; and in 1742 he added to it a fourth 
book, in whidi be lampooned Colley Cibber, 
then poet laureate The Lmetad was fol- 
lowed by Imitations of Sorace and by Moral 
Essays, one of which was the much quoted 
Essay on Man 

Li bis own day, Pope was considered the 
greatest of Engli^ poets. Later judgment 
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has modified this estimate considerably, and 
some ontics hold that Fope was not a poet 
at all, in the true sense of the term. Bnt 
while he had little gennine feeling and little 
imagination, he possessed the art of tnming 
a neat phrase; and his platitudes, expressed 
in rhyming couplets, have been oftener quoted 
than any other utterances in English except 
Shakespeare’s. 

FOFXAB, a genus of trees belonging to 
the same family as the willow. Twenty-five 
species are known, eleven of them being na- 
tive to North Amenca. The poplars are 
lapidly-growmg trees, and they form ex- 
tensive forests in low lands and on the slopes 
of mountains. The heart-shaped leaves are 
pale green above and silvery beneath, and 
are attached to long leaf-stalks which are 
fiattened at right angles to the blad^ giving 
the leaf a tremulous motion. This eharacter- 
istio of the poplar gave rise to the expression 
“tremhling like an aspen leaf,” tiie aspen 
being a well-known species of poplar. The 
fiowers appear in long, yellowish-red catkins, 
and the tmy seed is attached to cottony fila- 
ments by which it is carried through the air. 
The bark is pale gray or reddish-brown and 
the wood is light, soft and brittle. It is used 
in makiiig packing eases, and is valuable for 
paper pulp. The cottonioood, the mpen, the 
halm of Oitead and the Lombardy poplar, 
with its upward-poiating branches, are the 
best-known species. 

FOFLUT, poj/Un, a dress fabric consisting 
of a waiqi of silk and a weft of worsted. The 
weft is heavier than the warp, and the re- 
sult is a corded surface. The material is 
stout and strong and at- the same time soft 
and riastie. Poplins ore dyed in various 
colors, and they have a wide usage, not only 
as dress goods bnt also as upholstering ma- 
terial. 

FOFOCATAFETL, po po'kat a pefl, a vol- 
cano in Mexico, practically dormant since 
1648, situated forty miles from Mexico City, 
from which it is visible. It is cone-shaped 
and capped with snow, and below the snow 
line covered with forests. The crater, about 
2,600 feet in diameter and 600 feet deep, 
contains deposits of purest sulphur. The 
volcano emits clouds of smoke and ashes, 
hence its Aztec name, which means amoUmg 
mountain. 

FOFTT, a plant originating in the Far 
East, highly valued for its beauty and as the 
source of opium. It is hardy and earily cul- 


tivated, and the fiowers, both single and 
doubly are bright and showy; though flie 
blossoms shatter quickly, they are rapidly re- 
placed by others. 

Poppies grow easily 
from seeds sown 
broadcast; in parts 
of Europe they grow 
wild. Among the 
most ornamental spe- 
cies are the Iceland 
Poppy, which is or- 
ange or yellow; the 
Oriental poppy and 
corn poppy, both 
bright red, and the 
California poppy. 

The opium poppy is 
white (see Ofiuu). 

In addition to opi- 
nm, it produces an oil, contained m the 
seeds, which is used in Europe as fertilizer 
and cattle feed. The roots of the poppy are 
annual or perennial; the calyx is composed 
of two leaves, and the corolla has four petals; 
the stamens are numerous, and the capsule 
is one-celled, with several longitudinal par- 
titions and a multitude of seeds. Because 
of its narcotic pnnciple, the poppy has stood 
among poets and artists from time immemo- 
rial as a symbol of sleep. 

FOPTTLAE SOVEBEIONTY. gee Squasi. 
XSR SoVZBEIGirrT. 

FOFmiA'TION. By population of a coun- 
try is meant the total number of men, women 
and children that it contains. The greatest 
asset of a nation is its number of healthy, 
contented men and women, and its greatest 
source of future wealth is its boys and ^Is 
Therefore the study of population statistics 
is of vital interest and importance. 

Population of the World. At the end of 
the year 1931 the population of the world was 
estimated by the League of Nations to bo 
2436,767,000. The number of people has 
been increasmg at the rate of about 30,000,- 
000 a year, excludmg World War years and 
theor aftermath. The causes of this remark- 
able mcrease are found in improved samta^ 
tion and the rapid advance m medical science, 
both of which have greatly reduced infan 
mortality; and in the effect of these imprwe- 
ments and the increase m general knowlM^ 
upon adults in lengthening the span of hfc 
Everyone has a bettor chance to live a longer 
life. 





CONCENTRATION OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE WORLD 
Five-sixths of the people of the earth live on one-fourth of the land area. 







Tim SPREAD OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION OVER THE WORLD 
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Tlie foUotnng table abows tbe increase in 
population of tbe continents, zoundlp in mil' 
bons for slight!; more than a centnr; : 
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Abont nme-tenths of the people Krbo com- 
prise the estimated 2^.36,767,000 m the world 
are mthm the jnris^ction of twelTe prmei- 
pal governments. The World War’s toll of 
life, directl; and indirectl;, cheched the en- 
nnal mcrease in population, which in close to 
two decades has not full; returned to normal. 
It is estimated that the hves of 33,000,000 
people were sacrificed m the war from death 
on battlefields, wonnds which later proved 
'fatal or destroyed all usefulness, and from 
extreme privation resulting from war’s trag- 
edies. 

For the fifty years before the war normal 
growth was practically niumpeded. The 
Umted States increased m population 190 
per cent, Bnssia (in Europe), 90 per cent; 
Germany, 62 per cent, England, 69 per cent; 
Anstna-Hungary (dii^embered in 1919), SO 
per cent, France, only 10 per cent 

It muk not be overlooked that statistics 
from some parts of the world are but the re- 
sult of keenest possible observation, m the 
absence of a census There are wide dis- 
crepanaes For example, a Harvard profes- 
sor declares that 160,000 people are bom 
every day, and 100,000 die His figures are 
about 11,000,000 below the League of Na- 
tions’ estate of yearly population gains, 
as noted above. 

Sex. From enumeration of about one-half 
the population of the world for the purpose 
of determining the relative proportion of the 
sexes, it appears that abont 60 3 per cent are 
male and 49 7 per cent female, Europe, how- 
ever, forms an exception. On that continent 
before the World War 50.6 per cent of the 
population were females and 49 4 per cent 
males, and the war increased this difference. 

Growth of Cities, Another marked change 
in population during the nineteenth centiuy 
was fte massing of people in cities in all 
dvilized countries. But nowhere is this 
shown more strongly than in the United 
States, espedally since the completion of its 
first century as an independent nation. In 


1880, 14,772,432 (29.6 per cent) of the pop- 
ulation resided in cities of 2,600 or more 
inhabitants In 1910 urban population had m- 
creased to 42,623,283 (46 3 per cent). In 1930 
the urban population was 68,954,823 (662 
per cent). This tendency is laigdy due to 
growth of manufactniiug in cities See Cirv. 

Vital Statistics. That branch of statistics 
which deals wiih the growth and changes in 
popnlation is called vital afaftsfics. It derives 
its facts from two sources, the census and reg- 
istration. Censuses are taken penodically 
(see Ceusus), and they give the population 
at a specific date. Begistrations include 
births, deaths and marriages. The results ob- 
tained from Btndying vital statistics are called 
rates. The rate is detmmined by studying 
the registration of a definite group of people 
inagivenlocahtyforagiventime. Tbe num- 
ber of people in the group is usnally 1,000 
and the time one year. The number of deaths 
in suoh a group would be the death rate of the 
group. But nsnally in detmrmining these 
rates the entire population of a city or state 
is oonsidared. Bates obtained from snch 
comparisons are known as ffeneral rates, as 
the general death rate and birth rate for the 
state of Ohio. The accuracy of the rate de- 
pends upon the completeness of the registra- 
tion, and in this respect European countries 
are far m advance of the United States. See 
HoBTaurr, Law ov. 

Interesting Facts, A study of the death 
rate of different countries reveals interesting 
facts. Among all the large nations, the gen- 
eral death rate is highest in Bussia, where it 
is 31.2 per thousand. The sections havmg 
the lowest rate have been Australia, Great 
Bntain, Uenmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland 
and some of the states of tbe Umted States 
The rate is highest dnnng the first year, and 
after the SOth year. Tbe death rate of male 
children in England under normal condi- 
tions during the first year, for example is 
161. The lowest death rate for eaifii sex is 
reached in the ages 11 to 13. In general, 
the death rate among females is lower than 
among males. 

The birth rate is nsnally high where the 
death rate is high, though some countries hav- 
ing a high birth rate We a low death rate 
The bute rate in America and Australia has 
decreased since 1880. There are not sufficient 
data to enable statisticians to determine 
whether or not the birth rate in the United 
States is high enough to enable tbe native 
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population to maintain itself by excess of 
births over dealbs. 

In most eountnes over one-half the people 
of marriageable age marry. The highest mar- 
riage rates have been in Saxony, Bussia, 
Hungaiy and Yugoslavia. Definite statisties 
for the United States and Canada are not ob- 
tainable. 

POFUMST PARTY, or PEOPLE’S 
PARTY. See Fouxiciii PiiiiinES in the 
United States. 

PORCELAIN, pawr'ae lain, or poiors'lain, 
a fine earthenware which difteie from ordi- 
nary potteiy in being whiter and harder and 
in having a tranalucent quality. It was first 
made in China about the third century b. a 
and is therefore called china, or ehinaware. 
The first successful attempt in manufacturing 
it m Europe was made in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in Italy. About one hundred years later 
the manufacture of porcelain was begun in 
Germany, under the direction of Johann 
Bot^;er, whose product — ^known as Dresden 
ware — from the place of manufacture, was to 
gain world-wide popularity. This ware, like 
the Chinese porcelain, is called hard porce- 
lain, and is made of kaolin and feldspar (see 
Dbesden China). Much of the porcelain of 
commerce is made with gypsum, bone ash and 
other material, and is called soft porcelain. 
It IS not so choice as the hard, but it indudes 
many famous varieties— Chantilly, Skvres 
and Limoges in Prance, and Derby, Chelsea 
and 'Worcester in England. Porcelain is the 
ideal material for ordinary table service, and 
the porcelam industry is among the largest 
in the world. Although fine poredain is very 
costly, cheaper grades, artistio in design and 
decoration, are within the reach of the mod- 
erate purse. 

PORCUPINE, pawr'ku pme, a large forest 
rodent, whose distinguishing characteristic is 



PORCUPINB 

a covering of sharp spines, or quills, inter- 
mixed with coarse, stifE hair. It is from two 


to three feet long, and the tail adds six 
The quills, the sise of goose quiUs, are often 
more than a foot long and are sharp-pomted 
These quills pomt backward, but when the 
animal is excited or angry, the bristles are 
erected and used for defense; rarely are they 
raised in offensive attack. 'Wbai the animal 
rolls itself up into a ball, with quills'^pomt- 
ing in every direction, it is almost invulner- 
able to attacks of its forest enemies. 

Poroupmes are divided into two chief 
groups, the Old World porcupines, which live 
on the ground and burrow in it; and New 
World porenpmes, which are tree-inhabitmg. 
Of the former group the best known, ihe com- 
mon porcupme, is a sohtary animal that 
prowls at night, hves on a vegetable diet and 
m winter crawls into its burrow and becomes 
torpid. The North American porcupine is 
yellowish-white, with some black hairs. The 
Canadian animals divide their time between 
evergreen trees and rocky shelters on the 
ground. The flesh of the young is good to eat 

POROUPIqTE, Ont., 450 miles north of 
Toronto, is ihe center of a great mining 
camp. TntuiNB is the most important town 
in the Strict. Here are located gold mmes 
which produced $10,000,000 m 1931, smiie 
thmi production has declined The town has 
all modern conveniences, a high school and 
a techmcal school. Population of Tmumns, 
1931, 14,200. 

POR'GY, or FOR'GEE, a fine food fish, 
common in the Mediterranean Sea and in the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans. Of the several 
American species ihe most common is ihe 
Bcup of the Atlantic coast. The red porgy 
of the Gulf of Mexico, about two feet long. 


PORE, the flesh of the hog. In the United 
States pork is more generally used than any 
oiher meat. Large quantities are also shipped 
to European countries. The variety of prod- 
ucts is greater than from any other kind 
of meat. Pork contains more fat than beef 
or mutton, is not so easily digested and needs 
to be thoroughly cooked. About 45,000,000 
hogs are slaughtered in the United States 
each year. 


Relatea Artlclee. Consult the foUowms 
UtlBB for addiUonal InformaUon. 


Bacon 

Ham 

Hard 


Meat Facfclnr 
Sausaae 


PtyROSITY, the property of poss^ing 
pores, characteristic of all matter. So^ 
substraces, such as sponge and bread. 
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large pores, -while oflieis, hke iron and gold, 
bare extremely small ones, too small even to 
be detected by the most powerful of micro- 
scopes. The porosity of snch dense sub- 
stances is proved by the fact that -water and 
certain gases may be forced through them 
by hydrostatic pressure. 

POBFEYBY, pot'firg, a marblelike sub- 
stance composed of two difEerent kinds of 
rock. The mass is usnally feldspar, through 
which are distributed large crystals of some 
other material, giving the whole a speckled 
appearance. It varies considerable in tone, 
ranging from very light to dark, and difEers, 
too, in color, green, red, ochre being con- 
^icnons. lake marble, it takes a high polish 
and is valuable as an ornamental building 
stone. 

POBPOISB, po/pus, a marine mammal 
belonging to the same family as the dolphin. 
The common porpoise^ of frequent ocenr- 
rence in northern seas, has a ^indie-shaped 
body abont seven feet long. The thi(& skin, 
dark above, hght underneath, is hmrless and 
is underlaid with a layer of fat, whirii yields 
a -valuable oil. The qyes are small, and be- 
tween them is a crescent-ahaped blowhole by 
means of which the animal makes a puffing 
noise. Each jaw is pro-vided -with from forfy 
to fifty teeth, and the animal feeds on smaller 
fishes, riiie^ herring and mackerel, some- 


ciflo railroads and connection -with the Great 
Horthem gives it direct communication with 
Minneapolis, Samt Paul and other Ameri- 
can cities. The chief industries include flour 
and oatmeal mills, brick yards, a sash and 
door factory, a pump factory, a steel grain- 
bin plant, and plants for the manufacture of 
threshing machines. There are seven large 
elevators. 

The city has a number of park^ inland 
Park, immediately south of the (uty and 
nearly surrounded by Crescent Lake, bring 
one of the most beautiful parks in Western 
Canada It is the seat of a collegiate insti- 
tute and a normal school. There is a hos- 
pital, a home for incurables, an old folks’ 
home and an armory. Population, 1931, 
6,697. 

POBT ABTE0B, MArraanBiA, is situated 
at the extremity of the Liaotnng peninsula, 
on the Strait of Pechili, and at &e temimus 
of one of the branches of the Trans-Siberian 
Bailway. The town has an excellent harbor 
which has been enlarged and improved. Port 
Arthur was captured by the Japanese after 
a memorable si^e during the Busso-Japan- 
ese War, and it is now an important Japan- 
ese naval station. The Japanese also main- 
tarn a garrison in a fort here, which before 
the World War was believed to be flnpreg- 
nable. Port Arthur was formerly an inrig- 



A POST ARTHUU 

times ascending estuaries for its prey 
Schools of these animals are not uncommon 
in Eorth Atlantic -waters. See HouemH. 

POBTAGE LA FBAIBIB, Mak., situated 
on the Portage plains, fifty-six miles west of 
Winnipeg. It is on the Canadian Padfic, the 
Canaffian Eorthem and the Grand Trunk Pa- 


QRAIN ELKTATOR 

nificant Chinese fishing vill^e Later it was 
converted into a fortified naval station to de- 
fend Peking. Its prominence in the Bnsso- 
Jananese War gave it -worldwide fame. It 
has a popula tion of abont 18,000. 

POBT ABTEUB, Our, the thirty-sixth 
city in rise in the Bominion, in the Thunder 
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Bay district, at the head of Lake Superior, 
two and one-half miles from Fort William. 
Two great railway systems. The Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National railwa 3 i 8 , to- 
gether with exceptional opportnmties for 
water transportation, make Port Arthur an 
important eollectmg and distributing pomt, 
especially for the grain-growing regions. 
The report of the Board of Trade shows a 
total of over 92,000,000 bushels of gram 
shipped from Port Arthur and Port WiUiam 
in average years; the Canadian National’s 
great elevator, with a capaeily of 7^00,000 
bushels, IS said to be the largest in the world. 
There are also large fishing, minmg and 
Inmbenng mterests A blast furnace, large 
coal and iron ore docks, a drydock and ship- 
building plant, cold storage plants, saw mills 
and foundries are among other large estab- 
lishments. About 350,000 tons of pig iron 
are shipped from Port Arthur each year. A 
public library, an armory, a Y. M. C. A., a 
sailors’ institute and district judicial build- 
ings are features of the city. Population, 
1921, 14,886, 1931, 19,818. 

POBT ABTETTB, , a seaport of JefE- 
erson County, on Sabine Lake and the Kan- 
sas City Soutiiem and the Southern railroad, 
A great oil company has an airport. It is 
also on the Intercoastal, the Sabine-Neches 
and the Port Arthur ship canals, and the 
largest ocean vessels can reach the city. 
There are extensive oil fields in the vicinity, 
and the city is a center for oil refining. There 
are rice mills, also, for the place is tnbutary 
to the greatest nee plantations of the South. 
There are pleasure resorts, a Federal bmld- 
ing, an armory, and a college. The city is 
governed on flie commission-manager plan. 
Population, 1920, 22,261; at the 1930 census, 
50,902. 

FOBT-AB-FBINOE, por to praNa’, ike 
capital and chief city of the repubhe of 
Haiti, is situated on the west coast of the 
island, at the southeast extremity of the Bay 
of Qonaives. It is built on low, marshy 
ground and is unhealthful. The city is well 
laid out witii broad, r^^ular streets, but the 
buildings are of wood and are poor, and 
many of them are in a neglected condition. 
The most important structures are a palace, 
the senate house, a cathedral, a customhouse, 
a mint, a hospital and a college. It has a 
United States consul. The inhabitants are 
chiefiy mulattoes and negroes, who are very 
ignorant and lazy. They speak an imperfect 


French dialect. The chief exports are cofE& 
coeoannts and eabmet woods. Populat^ 
1936, estimated, 125,000. ^ 

FOBTS, The SuBLniE. See Cohsimii- 

HOmiB. 

FOBT ELIZ'ABETH, a seaport of the 
province of Capo of Good Hope, Africa, is 
at the west end of Algoa Bay, about 435ml«, 
east of Cape Town and about 380 miles south- 
west of Durban. Its harbor is protected by 
jetties, and the city has such an exdusive 
trade that it is called the “Liverpool of South 
Africa.” It ranks next to Cape Town, the 
capital, in population. The important build- 
ings mclude a town hall, a postofidee, oourt- 
house, library and the Feather Market, where 
an annual ^e of ostrich feathers is held. 
Population, about 31,000, of which 18,200 are 
whites. 

FOBTBB, David (1780-1843), an Ameri- 
can naval ofdcer, bom at Boston. He early 
went to sea and was twice impressed by the 
British, but escaped. In 1798 he entered 
the United States navy as midshipman, and 
served on the Constellation in the famous 
battle with the Insurgent. During the war 
with Tripoli, in 1803, he was captured when 
his ship, the PhiUtieXphia, grounded in Bar- 
bary waters As captnm and commander of 
the Essex in the War of 1812, he captuied 
many Bntish vessels. At the close of the 
war he was made commodore and commanded 
expeditions agamst the West Indian pirates. 
For compellmg the Spanish authonhes at 
Porto Itico to apologize for an insult to his 
fing, thus exceedmg his authority, he was 
suspended for six months. This so incensed 
Porter that he resigned and joined the Mexi- 
can navy, remaining in it until 1829. There- 
after he served the Umted States as consul- 
general to the Barbary powers and as 
charge cf affaires at Constantmople. He was 
father of Admiral David Dixon Porter and, 
by adoption, of David Glasgow Farragut 

FOBTEB, David Deon (1813-1891), an 
American admiral, son of Commodore David 
Porter. He was bom at Chester, Pa. In his 
youth he served in the Mexican navy, entered 
the United States navy as midshipman m 
1829, and as lieutenant served with distinc- 
tion in the Mexican War. At the beginnmg 
of tlie Civil War he was placed in con^d 
of the steam frigate Powhatan, and 
services soon won for him the rank of com 
mander. His able cooperation with Gran m 
the siege of Vicksburg gamed hun a com- 
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misnon as rear admiral, lii 1865, while in 
oommand of the North Atlantic hlockading 
squadron, he, with 
Ueneral Terry, 
oaptnred Fort 
Fisher. After the 
war he served ef- 
ficiently four years 
as snpenntendent 
of the Naval Acade- 
my at Annapolis. 

In 1866 he hecame 
vice-admiral, and D. PORTER 

on the death of Farragnt, in 1870, rose to the 
highest naval rank, that of admiral 

PORTER, Uene Steaitoh (1868-1924), a 
popular American writer, was horn m Wa- 
bash, Indiana. Her first professional work 
was with Beereattau, for which she con- 
tnbnted photographic studies of natural 
history suhjecta She was later on the staff 
of Oittinff. Her first stories appeared in 
magazmes. Her best known works are: 
The Bong of the Cardinal, Freckles, What I 
Bale Bone with Birds, At the Foot of the 
Bainbow, Birds af the Bible, A Birl of the 
Inmberiost, Music of the Wild, The Bar- 
vester. Laddie, Ber Fathers Daughter, and 
Tales Tou Won’t Believe, stones of nature 
erpenences. She declared her chief object 
in wntmg was "to draw the readers mto 
closer touch, with Nature and the Almighty.” 

PORTER, (1776-1850), an English 
novelist. Her most important novels were 
Thaddeus of Warsaw and Scottish Chiefs, the 
latter the best historical romance wntten up 
to the tune of Scott. 

PORTER, W iT,T.TAnr SmnssT (1867-1910), 
one of the most popular of Amencan short- 
story wnters, universally known to the read- 
ing public as “0. Henry.” He was distinctly 
Amencan. His picturesque deacnptions and 
characterizations of New York ^es, won for 
him an enviable following. 

He was bom in Glreenshoio, N. C. Be- 
fore h^dnning his hterary career as a re- 
porter on the Houston (Ter) Post, he 
“knocked around” the South and Southwest, 
gathering local color which later favored his 
"0. Henry” tales Later he was buffeted 
among M^s flotsam and jetsam in a trip 
to Central America Upon his return to the 
United States he became mvolved in a bank 
embezzlement at Greensboro, for which he 
served a jail sentence, although his innocence 
teas subsequently proven. During his incar- 


ceration he wrote a number of his most fa- 
mons short stories. He finally settled in New 
York, where he died. His best known col- 
lections include The Trimmed Lamp, Sixes 
and Sevens, The Voice of the City end Cab- 
bages and Kings. An edition of his collected 
Works also has been published. Many of 
the "0 Henry” tales have been successfully 
dramatized for the moving picture stage In 
1919 a great hotel m his native city was 
named the 0. Henry Hotel, and the second 
floor was set aside as a memonal to him. 

PORT HOPE, Ort., in Durham county, on 
Lake Ontario, the Ganeraska River, and the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
railways. It has a fine harbor and trade m 
lumber, gram and dairy products There are 
manufactories of woolen goods, flour, steel, 
porcelam and enamel ware, leather heltmg, 
plows, etc. The canning of fruits and vege- 
tables is also important It is the seat of 
Trmiiy College School, in afSliation with 
Trmity Umversity, Toronto. Population, 
1931, 4,723. 

PORT HU'RON, Mice, eleventh city in 
size in the state and the county seat of Samt 
Gair County, sixty miles northeast of De- 
troit, on Lake Huron, at the head of the 
Samt Clair River and at the mouth of the 
Black River, and on the Pere Marquette, the 
Port Huron Southern and two Imes of the 
Grand Trunk railroad An intemrban hne 
runs to Detroit The city is built on both 
sides of the Black River, and there is a rail- 
road tunnel under the Samt Clair River to 
Samis, Canada. Port Huron has connec- 
tion by boat with the other ports on the 
Great Lakes and conducts a large trade. 
There are several dry docks and shipbuild- 
mg yards, engme and thresher works, rail- 
road shops, foundries and other factories 

The dimate, scenery, mmeral springs and 
fishing facilities have made the place a pop- 
ular summer resort It has a Carnegie Li- 
brary, a normal school, Samt Stephen’s Acad- 
emy, a law library, a business college, four 
ban^, a hospital and four pnbhc parks 
Other prominent staetures are a Federal 
hnildmg, a city hall, a courthouse, Maecahee 
Temple and a large convention hall The 
place was settled by a French colony m 1790, 
and was known by various names until its or- 
ganization as the .village of Port Huron in 
1849; it was chartered as a dty in 1857. 
Population, 1920, 25,944, in 1930, 31,361, 
a gam of 21 per cent. 
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pOET'LAiro, Mb., the state’s largest oily 
tixe eoTUity seat of CojnbeElaud County, 
sjxty-tbiee nulea nearly south of Augusta, 
on Casco Bay and on the Maine Central, 
the Boston & Maine and the Grand Tm^ 

, rananada. The airport is one nule from the 
TTainn Station. The streets are regularly Imd 
out, and there are about 116 acres of paKs, 
anafafaing a soldiers’ monument and a flna 
bronze statue of Longfellow, whose both- 
plane was here. , a 

The eity has a public library and that of 
the Maine Historical Society, puUie Mnder- 
garton and manual training schools, West- 
brook Semmary and Junior Coll^ and pa^ 
lochial schools. The charitable institutions 
include the Maine General Hospital, Maine 
Bye and Bar Infirmary, the United Stato 
Marina Hospital and homes for orphans and 
for aged men and aged women. Other pronu- 
nmitbmldingaare the million-doHar city hall, 
an armory, a oustomhonae, a postoffioe. Ca- 
thedral of the Immaoulate Conception, Saffit 
Luke’s Cathedral, Union Depot, Mechanics 
Hall, sereral Urge hotels, an exposition 
huiling seating 4,500 and a large connty 
ViOding. Li the city hsa is a $80,000 organ, 
the gift of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the Philadel- 
phia puhBsher, who was bom here. 

Portland has a deep harbor and has hem an 
important trading center since colonial times. 
It baa an extensive coastwise trade, and sev- 
eral foreign steamship hues make connection 
here. The port has large warehouses and 
grain devators and is a very important ship- 
ping port for Canada. The 200 industrial 
establishments of Portland include locomo- 
tives and oar works, rollmg milla, hat facto- 
ries, hoot and shoe Aops. 

The place was settled in 1632 and was 
known by the Indian name of Maohigonne. It 
was then sucoessivdy called Stogomer, Casco 
Neck and Falmouth. In 1676 the village was 
destroyed by Indian^ and after other setllm 
had come, the place was again ravaged in 
1690. In 1715 a settlement was made which 
proved permanent. It was incorporated as 
the town of Portland in 1786, and was char- 
tered as a city in 1832. Theoounoil-managor 
form of government has proved satisfactory. 
Population, 1900, 50A45; 1920, 69,272; m 
1930, 70fil0, a gain of 2.2 per cent. 

pOBTIiAiro, Obb., the metropolis of the 
state, is ddightfnUy atuatrf near 
Inmbia Eiver and on both sides of the Wu- 
lametta Biver, 100 miles by water from the 


Pacific Ocean. It is 198 mfies sonlh of 
Seattle and 720 miles nortii of San Franras- 
00 . The eity is served by the Great Northem, 
the Horihem Pacific, tiie Southern Facifie, 
the Spokan^ Portiand & Seattle and the 
Union Facifie railroads. There are four air- 
ports in the vicinity of the city. Steamship 
lines operating ont of Fortiand number 60. 

Improved highways extend m all direc- 
tions. Fortiand is the center of one of 
the best paved highway systmns m Amenea. 
The Pacific Hi^way runs north and south 
from California to British Columbia, the 
famous Columbia Eiver Hi^way is paved 
100 "’li” east through the wonderful Co- 
lumbia Biver Gorg^ and 120 miles west to 
Astoria and Seaside, terminns of Old Oregon 
Trail. Moreover, every important mty with- 
in a radius of 120 miles is also resM by 
a paved road. 

Oommerce and Industry. The city is most 
fortunately located both for eommercial and 
for residential purposes. It is a Pacific 
northwest center for both continental and 
coastwise traffic. The prindpal Tnaustries 
of its 800 plants are Imnber, wood products, 
flour and cereals, wool and textiles, garments, 
feuit and vegetable canning, and maehmeiy. 
But transportation of commodities is ex- 
tremely important, for tbeir annual value 
amounts to a third of a billion dollars. The 
harbor is 35 feet deep with a shore Ime of 
30 miles and the docks extend for six and a 
half miles with their massive grain elevate 
and huge drydooks. The frffl^t rates hy 
water throu^ the Panama Canal mdle 
shippers to compete successfully with toe 
goods shipped to the Gulf and Aflate 
coast markets by rail. Portland lea^ the 
country in the exportation of wheat and 
lumber; apples, flour and wool are ^ 
large items. The extent and rapid develop 
mte of industries and traffic have ^da 
Portland one of the wealthiest cities ot ib 
size in the United States. 

Institutions and Bocreatiou. ®ie 5^ 
pal bnildmgs and institutos of ffie ^ 
are Beed CoUege, North 
Columbia (a junior coUege), the 
auditorium, the public hbrary. 

Hospital tor Crippled Ghfldrm 

teen otJieP hospitals, and the Unw ty 

Oreron Medical Sdiool. ^ yiATVs. 

Tereation is provided for in 
24 playgrounds, ihe stadium m 
capLty rf 32,000, two large bathing 
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es and 20 golf cooises. Fishing, monntain 
clunbing and motoring afiord strong attrac- 
tions to both residents and Timtors : it is only 
a nineiy-minnte dnve to the snow fields of 
Mount Hood, while tront fishing can be had 
a half mils from the city and some of the 
best tront streams of the world can he 
reached in three hours. 

West of the bnsiness section of the diy 
are Conned Crest, Portland Heights and 
Terwilfiger Boulevard, from which may be 
obtamed most debgbMnl views of the snr- 
ronnding country. Biting abruptly from 
one of the main streets these hills reach 
heights of 750 feet; upon them are great 
firs, oahs and cedars Here are erected some 
of the most palatial homes. Three snow- 
cap ped peaks are visible— Mount Hood, 
Mount Samt Htiens and Mount Adams. 

The ebmate is also most kmdly, with cool 
summers and mild winters Life in the city 
is commended moreover because of freedom 
from the smoke nuisance and from tiums. 
Especially attractive are the well kept gar- 
dens of Portland and the beautiful lawns 
with their wealth of flowers and shmbbeiy. 
The rose season extends from early sprmg 
until late December and the world famous 
Bose festival affords a dazzling pageant 
each year. 

Eirtory. Francis W. Pettygrove of Maine 
and Amos L Lovejoy of Massachusetts 
founded Portland in 1845. They held a joint 
claim for land, the choice of name was be- 
tween Boston and Portland; in tossing a 
com to detemune the choice Pettygrove won. 

The city was chartered in ISffL Despite 
a destructive fire in 1873 the mty grew rapid- 
ly to a place of 17,577 in 1880. The North- 
em Pamfio railroad reached the city in 1883. 
During a ten-year period following the 
World War the traffic of the port more than 
doubled. The progress of the city was cele- 
brated in the centenmal exposition in 1905 
eommemoratu^ the expeditions of Lewis and 
Olark. Population, 1930, 201,815 

POBT OF EBTBY, any pomt at which a 
government allows foreign goods to be un- 
loaded and released to domestic trade At 
each of such ports there is a customhouse 
through which all imported goods must pass; 
and anyone who attempts to smuggle dutiable 
merchandise into a country through other 
channels is guilty of fraud and bable to fine 
and imprisonment Formerly all ports of 
entry were seaports or towns on the bound- 


aries of countries, but since sbipping m 
bond has become customary, any mland cify 
may by the customs administration be des- 
ignated a port of entry. 

POBT OP SFABT, Trinidad, capital city 
of that British West Indian island and a port 
from which much of Northern South Amer- 
ica’s products are shipped It is particularly 
important as a sbippmg pomt for asphalt It 
IS one of the best towns m the entire West 
Indies. Population, 1931, 70,641. 

OBTO BICO, (offleiaUy 
Puerto Bico), an island 
possession of the United 
States and one of the 
most beautiful of the 
West Indies, is 1,000 
miles east by south of 
Key West, and 1,500 
miles Boufbeast of New 
York The island is about 
100 miles long and aver- 
ages a bttle over tiiirty 
miles m width. Its area, 
mcludmg a number of 
small islands along the 
coast, is 3,606 square 
miles, or about three- 
- fourths that of Connecticut, and nearly three 
times that of Bhode Island, the smallest 
state m the Umon. 

The People. Spaniards and other whites 
constitute about three-fourths of the inhab- 
itants; the remainder are negroes and people 
of mixed negro and Spanish blood, descend- 
ants of tile negroes who were brought to the 
island as tiaves. The maoorify of the whites 
are Spaniards, bnt^smee the island became 
a part of the Tlnited States, many American 
business men have acquired intmests there. 
In 1920 the papulation was 1,299,809 ; in 1930 
the United States census figures give 1,543,- 
913 Nearly all the inhabitants axe Homan 
Catholics. 

TbQ% are no large cities. San Juan, the 
capital, with a pop^tion of about 114,715, 
is the largest. Ponce, the city next m size, 
has 53,430. Mayaguez with 37,060, and 
Caguas with 19,791, are the only other cities 
having populations exceeding 15,000. 

Buriace and Drainage. A range of low 
monntains or hills extends across the island 
in an east and west direction. These have 
an altitude of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and 
tile highest peak, in the northeastern part of 
tile island, readies 3,609 feet Frcm this 
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range of Tiilk the land slopes north and sonth 
Along the coast are stretches of nearly level 
low land, bnt the interior of the island is 
elevated and hilly. 

The nvers are all short and rapid. While 
a few of them have estuaries which serve as 
harbors, none of them is navigable for any 
distance, though all are more or leas valu- 
able for water power. Those of importance 
flowing to the north coast are the Bayamon, 
the Loisa, the La Plata, the Manati and the 
Tanama. The Blanco flows to the western 
coast, and the Portugpies is the most impor- 
tant stream flowing to the sonth. There are 
numerous lagoons along the coast, and there 
are a few small lakes in the interior. 

Olimate. Porto Bico is within the region 
of the northeast trade winds, which modify 
its temperature so that it does not suffer from 
the intense heat of some regions withm the 
same latitude. The dimate of the high land 
in the interior is also more salubrious than 
that along the coasts. The thermometer 
seldom rises above 100 ° in the hottest months 
or falls below SO ° in the coldest. The mean 


annual temperature at San Juan is about 80°. 
The rainfall varies, averaging 00 inches at 
San Juan and in t^ interior highlands, and 
100 mches or more on the northeast coast. 
The north side of the island, because of the 
prevailmg winds, receives more ram than 
the south. Disastrous hurricanes have visited 
the island, causing great damage to crops, 
but nature qmckly overcomes such handicaps. 

Mineral Besources. The island has an 
abundance of clay suitable for making brick 


and tile. An excellent quahty of limestone 
occurs m large quantities, and it is gea. 
erally used m the ramatruction of pubh^ 
buildings and the residences of the more 

wealthy inhabitots. Boulders are also used 

to some extent in the construction of dwell- 
ings. An excehent quality of marble i 
found, and there are large deposite of gyp. 
'Sum, which is used m stucco work and as 
ferbldzer. On the south coast are extensive 
deposits of phosphates, and a considerable 
phosphate industry has been devebped on 
Mona Island. Near Ponce are a number of 
caves filled with deposits of guano. Enough 
salt for home consumption is obtamed from 
deposits at Cosmo, Gtnamea and Sierra de 
PmonsB de Cabo Bojo. Some ligmte is 
found, and since the discovery of the island 
by Columbus, gold in small quantihes has 
been washed from the beds of streams Ores 
of copper and iron of good quality are found, 
but no mining of metals on a large scale has 
yet been attempted. 

Agiicnltura. Agriculture is the great 
basic industry of Porto Eico and constitutes 


the source of livelihood of more than four- 
fifths of its people. The diversity and gm- 
eral upbuildmg of agriculture is the fundar 
mental economic task of both the people and 
the government of the island. 

Sugar, coffee and tobacco are the leading 
crops m quantity and in valua These are 
followed by citrus fiuits. Bananas, pme- 
apples, plantams, oranges, grapefrui^ coco- 
nuts, and beans are among the leaamg 
exports. 
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Piactically all the tillable land is nnder 
cnltivation. According to the United States 
Census Bnrean, ont of an area of 2^98,400 
acres over 2,0854^62 are in farm lands, and 
1,670,304 acres are m improved land, The 
farms are small, havmg an average size of 
35.7 acres. Previous to ihe occupation of 
the island by the Umted States, the most 
prumtive methods and antiquated implements 
were employed. But an agricultural com- 
nusaou has been organized, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture is also 
living the farmers of Porto Bico the benefit 
of its wide experience and ezhauatless re- 
Eonrces, Under these influences rapid prog- 
ress is bemg made. 

Manufactures. The manufactures are 
directly connected with agnculture. In order 
of their importance they are the manufacture 
of sugar, molasses, cigars and cigarettes, and 
the deansmg and polishing of coffee. Mrnor 
manufactures include the mahing of hats 
and straw goods, and the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. Machine shops and car- 
penter shops confine their work chiefly to 
making repairs. San Juan and Ponce are 
the centers of the tobacco industry. Manu- 
facturing mdustnes are being introduced 
and supported by Amencan busmess men, as 
rapidly as the business conditions of the 
island seem to warrant. 

Transportation and Communication. 
There are over 1,300 miles of macadamized 
roads m the island, and the country roads 
are bdng rapidly improved Ponds for these 
roads are denved from bond issues, and an- 
nual government appropnations for main- 
tenance. There are about 300 miles of rail- 
way in operation. This is a portion of a belt 
Ime which is projected to eneirde the island; 
the Ime already completed has numerous 
branches extending te industnal centers. 
The postal service is conducted by the United 
States 

Government. In 1917 Congress passed an 
act giving Porto Bicans full rights as citi- 
zens of the Umted States, though such citi- 
zenship was not obligatory. The governor is 
appomted by the President of the United 
States There are departments of justice, 
finance, intenor, education, agricnlture, and 
labor and health, and the Wds of these de- 
partments constitute the governor’s council. 
The attorney-general and commissioner of 
education are appomted by the President, 
and the heads of the other departments by 


the governor, with the advice and consent of 
the senate of Porto Bico. 

The legislature consists of a senate of mne- 
teen members and a house of representatives 
of thirty-nine members, all elected by the 
qualified votes for a term of four years The 
legislature elects a Besident Commissioner to 
the Umted States Congress. All laws passed 
by the legislature are subject to the approval 
of the Governor, and of Congress and of the 
President, if vetoed by the ^vemor. 

Proposal for Independence. In 1936 a 
resolution was introduced in the United 
States Senate providing for independence for 
Porto Bico following a five-year preparatory 
period It focussed attention on an unhappy 
political situation. One faction among the 
islanders seeks independence at an early 
date; another petitions that the island shall 
be made a state of the Amencan Union; a 
third prefers continuation of the existing 
colonial status. 

Education. A system of elementary 
schools on the Amencan plan was organized 
immediately after the Umted States took pos- 
session of the island, and education was made 
compulsory. Since that time remarkable 
progress has been made. Special attention 
has been given to raising the standard of 
qualifications for teachers, to grading the 
pupils and making the conrse of study more 
practical. There are over 4,500 elementary 
schools in the island. They are taught by na- 
tive and continental American teachers, more 
than half of whom are women Above the 
age of 10, 40 per cent of the people are 
ilhteiate. The Umversity of Porto Bico, at 
Bio Piedras, near San Juan, has normal 
courses, and many native teachers obtain 
their preparation 'Aere. 

Elstoiy. Porto Bico was visited by 
Columbus on bis second voyage in 1493 and 
was named San Juan Bautista In 1508 
Ponce de Leon landed on the island, and two 
years later be began its conquest. The 
Spaniards soon subdued and enslaved ihe 
natives, and withm the next few decades, 
under their rigorous rule, most of the natives 
died Negroes were then imported for slaves 
With the exception of a few decades during 
European wars, the island remamed in peace- 
ful possession of Spam, but its development 
was slow, owmg to the colomal policy of that 
country. Several nunor attempts at revolt 
were made, and one of these m 1867 caused 
some anxiety, but was speedily suppressed. 
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T\ro years later Porto Bieo was made a 
province of Spain and allowed represents^ 
tion in the national parliament. After eleven 
years, however, this favor was withdrawn. 
Dnnng the Spanish-Amencan War the island 
was occupied by the tlnited States forces 
under Admiral Sampson and General Miles 
on July 20, 1S98. At the Treaty of Paris, 
Porto Bieo was smrendered to the TJmted 
States. In consideration of the snrrender 
of Porto Bieo and the Philippines to the 
United States the latter eounlry paid Spain 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

POBT SAID, sa%ee£, BoTfr, is sitaated 
at the Mediterranean entrance of the Suez 
CanaL It has a large, deep harbor, which is 
well protected by piers and by a breakwater. 
The importance of the town rests in the fact 
that it is at the entrance of the canal, and 
because of this it has considerable shipping 
busmess. At the entrance of the harbor is a 
statue of Perdinand De Lesseps, the engineer 
of the canal, a lighthouse and extensive 
docks Population, 1927, including environs, 
104,603 See Suez Gaitai, 

FOBTSMOUTE, port^muth, Extolaiiii, 
the chief naval station of Great Britain, sita- 
ated at the southwest extremity of Portsea 
Island, seventy-four miles southwest of Lon- 
don and eighteen miles southeast of South- 
ampton. The harbor is four miles long and 
nearly as wide and is large enough to accom- 
modate the entire British navy. The town 
and harbor are protected by extensive forti- 
fioations, considered the best in Great Britain. 
The bnildmgs and industries are comparative- 
ly unimportant. The city was the birthplace 
of Charles Dickens, G^ge Meredith and 
Walter Besant. Population, 1931, 249,288, 

FOBTSMOUTE, E. H., one of the county 
seats of Boekingluun County (Exeter hang 
the other), fifty-seven miles nearly north of 
Boston, onjhe Boston & Maine railroad and 
bus service hues, and on the navigable 
Piscataqua Biver, three miles from the At- 
lantic Ocean. It is the only seaport in the 
state and has a laige, deep harbor and a con- 
siderable coasting trade. The industrial es- 
tablishments mclude a large shoe factory, 
gypsum works and manufactures of shoe but^ 
tons, button-sewing machines, locks and other 
goods. It has one of the largest button fac- 
tories in the world. 


vicinity are popular summer resorts. lUe 
Portsmouth navy yard is on an island f onner 
ly known as Eemald’s Mand, now withm lie 
limits of the township of Eittery, Maine 
The mty has three parks, a pubho hbraiy and 
the Athenaeum, eontainmg a museum and a 
large hbrary, and a Federal building. Other 
buildings of note are the old residences a£ 
governors Wentworth and Langdon, the Saint 
John’s Church and the Federal budding. 

The place was settled m 1623 and was 
known for many years as Strawbeny Bans. 
It was incorporate as Portsmouth in 1653 
and was chartered as a city in 1849. After 
the organization of Eew Eampsbire, in 1679, 
it was the capital of the state untd 1807 
The United States District Court of Eev 
Hampshire now holds its sessions alternately 
at Concord and Portsmouth. lii the summer 
of 1905 the treaty which dosed tie Russo- 
Japanese War was negotiated here. Popula- 
tion, 1620, 13,569; in 1930, 14,495, a gam of 
67 per cent. 

FOBTSMOUTE, Omo, file eounfy seat of 
Scioto County, 100 mdes south of Golmnbns, 
on the Ohio Biver, at the mouth of the Smoto 
and at the terminus of the Ohio Canal, and on 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Norfolk & Western 
and Chesapeake & Ohio radroads. The city 
has Raven Book airport. There are also 
several steamship hnes on the nver. The 
city is in a fertile agricultural region, with 
considerable mineral wealth, and it has be- 
come an important industrial center. B con- 
tains a Carnegie Library, a hospital, a 
Masonic Temple and several charitable homes 
There are three parks. The Scioto valley 
contains interesting remains of the Mound 
Builders. Ilie various manufactures include 
steel, shoes, brick, oars, furniture, veneering, 
foundry and machine shop products, and 
paper boxes. Population, 1920, 33,011, m 
1930, 42,560, a gam of 29 per cent. 

FOBTSMOUTE, Ta., the county seat of 
Norfolk County, on the Elizabeth Biver, op- 
posite Norfolk, with which it is connect^ by 
a ferry. It is on the Atlantic Coast Lm^ 
the Norfolk & Western, the PennsylvMa, 
the Norfolk Southern, the Virginian, Sea- 
board Air Line, the Chesapeake & Ohio, an 
the Southern railroads. The city is a rca- 
dence place for Norfolk busmess men. 
contains a United States navy yard, a m 
hospital and a city park. The ^ 

dock in the Umted States is located at me 
1,022 feet, it has 


Portsmouth is of historic interest and still 
contams several colonial mansions. The Isles 
of Shoals and many other places m the _navy yard; its length is 
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a depili of over forl^ feet, and cost $4,000,000. 
There are also other diydoeks. There are also 
eitensive steel shipbuilding yards, hosiezy 
factories, smelting irorhs, reneer iroihs, and 
railroad shops. The city has a naval training 
station, a naval magazine and a naval hospi> 
taL There is a large trade m Imnher, cotton, 
naval stores, fmits and vegetables The place 
vras settled in 1752 and was chartered as a 
caty in 1858. The Tiiniiy Episcopal Ghnrch 
was first bnilt in 1762 and is of historic in- 
terest On the present site of the navy yard, 
the British government operated shipyards 
before the Hevolqtion. Popnlation, 1920, 
54,387, in 1930, 45,704. 

OBTTTGAL, a republic of 
Enrope, oecnpying thees- 
treme sonthwestem part 
of the oontmen^ is 
bounded on the north and 
east by Spam and on ihe 
west and sanfh by the At- 
lantic Ocean Its great- 
est length from north to 
south is 350 miles, and its 
average width is 100 
miles. 1(7101 theAzoreaand 
Kadeua islands, which 
are usually conudered a 
part of the republic, the 
area is 35,490 square 
miles, or a little more 
than that of Indiana. 

The People. Portugal was onginally col- 
onized by Phoenicians, Carthagimans, Gbreeka 
and Bomans, and later by Gottec and hloonsh 
invaders. All these were the ancestors of 
the Portngnese, who are short of stature 
and have dark hair and eyes. 'While resem- 
bling the Spaniards m outward appearance, 
tile Portuguese differ from them in tempera- 
ment They lack the artistic and aesteetio 
temperament of the other nations of South- 
ern Europe, and are much more serious 
and sober-nunded than the Spaniards Al- 
though they dress in gay clothmg, the Por- 
tuguese are a busy and industrious people. 
The women perform much of the heavy labor, 
and cany heavy burdens on tiimr heads 
hlany Preneh, English and Butch have come 
mto the country from the colonies, but emi- 
gration is far in excess of immigration. The 
population in 1930 was 6,825,883. 

The Fortugnese language dosely resembles 
the Spanish, differing from it chiefly in ac- 
cent and pronunciation. Cervantes charac- 


terized Portuguese as “Castihan without 
bones.” Previous to the formation of the 
rqmblic m 1910 Boman Gathohcism was the 
rriigion of the state, but the Church and 
state were separated under the new govem- 
meni^ and there is no state religion. There 
ere about 5,000,000 Boman Catholics and 
40,000 adherents of other creeds in the 
conntry. 

Surface and Br^age. Portugal is only 
partially separated from Spam by natural 
bonndanes. Its shape is nearly that of a 
parallelogram The eoast line, of great 
length m proportion to the extent of the 
whole surface, mns in a general south-south- 
west direehon till it reaches Cape Saint Ym- 
cenlj where it snddenly turns east. The coast 
is occasionslly bold and rises to a great 
height; but tbe far greater part is low and 
marshy, and is not infrequently lined by sands 
and reefs, which make navigation danger- 
ous The intenor is generally mountainous, 
a number of ranges stretching across the 
conntiy, forming a succession of independent 
nver basins. Of tiie rivers, the two most 
important, both navigable, are the Bouru, 
m the north, and the Tagus, flowing south- 
west The loftiest range is the Serra da 
Estrella, a continuation of the central cbam 
stretchmg across Spam, which attains the 
height of 7,524 feet. 

Ohmate. Tbe dimate of Portugal is tem- 
perate and equable, tbe mean yearly tem- 
perature bemg 61°, with a difference of only 
20° during tbe year. The country vras fan- 
merly a popular winter resort, but lack of 
improvements and sanitation caused tour- 
ists to seek more favorable localities in 
Southern France and Italy. The equable 
temperature is due largely to the influence 
of tbe sea and to the heavy rainfall, which is 
quite evenly distnbnted ihroughont tbe year, 
although more ram falls in November, Be- 
cember and January than in other montes. 

Agriculture. The mild and equable elimate 
adapts the counhy to agriculture, and almost 
any crop common to central and sontiiem 
Europe can be grown successfully. Fmits 
are grown througbont the country, but the 
warmer districts in the soutii are noted for 
the prodnction of orangey lemons and 
olives. The mnlbeixy is also cultivated on a 
large scale, but the cultivation of grapes and 
the manufoctnie of wines is the most im- 
portant branch of the fruit industry, lioi- 
withstanding the natural advantesms, agri- 
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enltore is in a dqjlorable condition, and in 
ordinary years the oonntiy fails to raise 
enongh craeals to meet the demands of Gie 
population. Wheat, barley, oats, flaz and 
hemp are enltivated on the higher land, Trhile 
riee is grown on the lowlands. The raisii^ 
of live stock is an important branch of agri> 
culture, and a considerahle nnmher of horses, 
cattle, goats and swme are exported. The 
culture of the silkworm is also important. 

Manufactures. The manufactures are 
comparatively unimportant. The leadmg 
centers are Oporto and Lisbon. The most im- 
portant industries include shiphuildii^ and 
the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, 
liTipn, sUk, leather, spirits, porcelam, tobacco, 
hats, ironware, shoes and soap. 

l^nspoitation and Oommerce. The large 
rivers are navigable and these form the chief 
highwajrs to the ocean. They are dotted with 
hright-hued sails of many small boats, in 
which the products of the farms are shipped 
to the large trade centers. The country has 
over 1,600 miles of railways, which connect 
all the laige cities and towns of Portugal and 
also with the chief commercial centers in 
Spain. There are a number of good harbors, 
the most important heing those, of TJshon, 
Oporto and Setnhal. 

The exports conmst of wine, cork, copper 
ore, olive oil, fruite and live stock, while the 
imports include coal, raw cotton, dsh and 
manufactured articles such as cannot be read- 
ily produced in the country. The foreign 
trade is chiefly with Great Britain, Germany, 
Brazil and the United Statea 

Literature. Fortuguese literature began 
with the songs of the troubadours (which 
see), which celebrated the victories over tiie 
Moors and barbarians. It reached its hdght 
in the sixteenth century in the writings of 
Camoes. His epic Os I/usiadas is considered 
the greatest poem in Portuguese literature. 
The writings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were mostly on theological subjects, 
and were in Latin. The fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries contained little of permanent 
value. In the nineteenth century Almeida 
Garrett, the poet, and Herculano, the histor- 
ian, were the most influential writers, idtii 
possibly the exeqttion of Guerra Junqudro, 
the modem poet of Portugal, whose poems 
are thought by some to be &e chief influence 
leadh^ to the overthrow of the monarchy. 

Education, Primary education is compul- 
sory, and since the decree of the provisional 


government in 1911 the law has been rigor, 
ously enforced. There are over 6,600 de- 
mentary schools and tiurly-one secondary 
schools, whose teachers are trained in the 
normal departments attached to the univer. 
sities at Lisbon and Coimbra. These univer- 
sities and that at Oporto offer courses sinular 
to those of other European universities. 
There is a technical school at lasbon. Col- 
leges for music are located at Lisbon and 
Oporto, and them is a mihtaiy and a naval 
academy at Lisbon. Previous to the over- 
throw of the monarchy, education was in a 
backward state, and, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts now bemg made to educate the rising 
generation, the percentage of ilhteracy is 
large; it was 54.7 per cent m 1920, but m 
fifteen years reduced to about 46 per cent 

Government, Portugal has been an mde- 
pendent state since the twelfth century. In 
October, 1910, a repubhc was declared. A 
provisional government was orgamzed which 
continued until the adoption of a new consti- 
tution m August, lOlL The Farhament con- 
sisted of two chambers, the upper of 71 mem- 
bers, the lower of 163 members, the first were 
elected by the municipal councils, the second 
by popular vote. In 1933 the President was 
put out of ofSce through a dictatorship suc- 
cessfully established, and a new Constitution 
was adopted. The legislative department now 
has only one chamber of nmety members, 
elected by direct suffrage The ofiice of 
President is retained, but filled temporarily 
by the dictator. In 1934 the dictatorship had 
achieved a stable government, and parha- 
mentary rule was restored. 

Oolonies. The foreign possessions of Por- 
tugal, m Africa and Asia, are as foBows' 


CoumiAXi Possessions 

Arba in 
English 
So Mt 

PoFUlAtlOX 

In Africa 

Cftpe Verde lelande 

Guinea 

^noipe and 8amt Thomas 
lelaiadB 

Angola 

Moiambique 

In Asia 

la lodia Goa, eto 

Timor . . 

In China Macao, etc 

1.557 

13,944 

372 

487,788 

299,973 

1.637 

7,330 

5 

150.553 

364.929 

59,060 

3,098,281 

4,028,746 

579,969 

474,363 

157,175 

812,606 

g,M3.0W 

Cities. The cMef cities are lasbon, fh» 
capital; Opojrfcoj Setnbalj 


Yianna. , . - 

History. The earliest colonies » 
tugal were founded by the Phoemcians anC 
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Carthaguuans. These were followed b; the 
Greeks, who settled at the mouth of the 
Tagus. lAter Latm settlementa were made, 
and the sway of the Boman empire was ex- 
tended over the country. In. the fifth cen- 
tury, the entire peninsula was overrun by 
the Yisigotbs, and in the eighth century it 
was conquered by the Moors. The rule of the 
Moorish Cahphs was wise and for two cen- 
tnnes the country prospered. As the final 
result of the prolonged struggle between the 
Moors and the Chnstians for control of the 
country, Ferdmand the Great conquered the 
Moors, and his son, Alfonso lY of Spam, 
in 1095 made Henry of Burgundy the first 
count of Portugal. At this date the history 
of Portugal begins. 

The count, who owed feudal services to 
the Castilian kinga, was permitted to hold in 
bis own ri^t whatever conquests he should 
make from the Moors beyond the Tagus. 
Henry’s son, Alfonso I (1128-1185), defeat- 
ed the kmg of Castile and made himwalf in- 
dependent, gained the brilliant victory of 
Ounque over the Moors and was salnt^ on 
the field as king of Portugal. The Cortes 
confirmed him in the royal title, and in 1181 
gave to the kingdom a code of laws and a 
constitution. The succeeding reigns from 
Sancho I (1185-12U) to Denis, (1279-1325) 
are noteworthy chiefiy for the confiict with 
the pope, who several times put the kingdom 
under mterdiet Denis’s wise encouragement 
of commerce, agriculture, manufactures and 
navigation laid the foundation of the future 
greatness of Portugal. 

Denis was succeeded by Alfonso lY, who 
in turn was succeeded by hia eon Pedro. 
Dymg in 1367, Pedro I was succeeded by 
Ferdmand, on whose death m 1383 the male 
hne of the Burgundian princes became ex- 
tinct. John I, the natural son of Pedro, was 
saluted king by the estates, and he proved an 
excellent sovereign. In lALS he took Ceuta, 
on tile African coast, and this was the first of 
a series of enterprises which resulted in those 
great eiqieditions of discovery on which tiie 
renown of Portugal rests The reigns of his 
son Edward (1433~1438) and his grandson 
Alfonso Y (1438-1481) were less bnlhant 
than that of John I ; but the latter was almost 
surpassed by that of John n (1481-1495), 
perhaps the ablest of Portugal’s rulers 
his ragn begsn a violent struggle with the 
nobility, whose power had become very great 
under his indulgent predecessors. The expe- 


ditions of discovery were continued; Barthol- 
omew Diaz doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
Yasco da Gama reached India, and Brazil was 
taken possession of for Portugal by Cabral 

While these great events were still in prog- 
ress, John n was succeeded by his cousm 
Emmanuel (1495-1521), under whom the 
power of Portugal reached its height. In the 
reign of John IH, son of Emmanuel (1521- 
1557), Lidian discoveries and commerce were 
still further extended; but the rapid accumu- 
lation of wealth, through the importation of 
the precious metals and the monopoly of the 
commerce between Europe and India, proved 
disadvantageous to home mdustry. The wis- 
dom which had hitherto so largely guided the 
counsels of the kmgs of Portugal now seemed 
to forsake them. The Inqmsition was intro- 
duced, and the Jews, who were among the 
wealtMest and most mdustnons citizens of the 
country, were driven out. Sebastian, the 
grandson of John IH, lost his life m a battle 
against the Moors and left his throne to 
the disputes of nval candidates, of whom the 
most powerful, Phihp H of Spam, obtamed 
possession of the kmgdom by the victory of 
Alcantara. The Spanish yoke was grievous 
to the Portuguese, and many efforts were 
made to throw it off; but the power of Philip 
was too great to be shaken In 1640, by a 
successful revolt of the nobles, Portugal re- 
covered her independence, and John lY, duke 
of Braganza, reigned till 1656, when he was 
succeeded by Alfonso YI. Pedro II, who de- 
posed Alfonso YI, concluded a treaty with 
Spain (1668), by which the mdependence of 
the country was acknowledged. 

Dnrmg the long reign of John Y (1706- 
1750) some vigor was exerted in regard to 
foreign relations, while under his son and 
successor, Joseph I (1760-1777), the Mar- 
quis of Pombal, a vigorous reformer such as 
Portugal required, administered the govern- 
ment. On the accession of Maria, eldest 
daughter of J oseph, in 1777, the power was in 
tile hands of an ignorant nobihly and a not 
less ignorant clergy. In 1792, on account of 
the sickness of the queen, John, the crown 
pnnce, was declared regent. His connection 
with England mvolved him in war with Ma- 
poleon, Portugal was occupied hy a French 
force under Jnno^ and the royal family fled 
to BraziL 

Hi 1808 a British force was landed under 
'Wellington, and after some hard fighting the 
decisive Battle of Yimcira took place, which 
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was followed by ibe CcmTenbon of Cintra and 
the eyaenation of the country by the French 
(see PEKiNSULAii Was). The French soon 
returned, however; but Ihe operations of Wd- 
lington, and in particular the strength of his 
position within the lines of Torres Yedras, 
forced them to retire. The Portuguese now 
took an active part in the war for Spanish 
independence. On the death of Mt^a in 
1816, John VI ascended the throne of For- 
togal and Brazil, in which latter country he 
still continued to reside. The absence of the 
court was viewed with disfavor by the nation, 
and the general feeling required some funda- 
mental changes in the government. A revolu- 
tion in favor of constitutional government 
was effected without bloodshed in 1820, and 
the kmg was invited to return home, which he 
now did. In 1822 Brazil threw off the yoke 
of Portugal, and proclaimed Dorn Pedro, son 
of John YI, emperor. On the death of John, 
the Brazilian emperor Pedro became king of 
Portugal, and he granted a new constitution, 
modeled on the French, in 1826. In this year 
he abdicated the Portuguese throne in favor 
of bis daughter Maria da Gloria, imposing on 
her the condition of manying her uncle Dom 
Miguel, who was intrusted with the govern- 
ment as r^ent; but the absolutist parly in 
Portugal set up the claim of Dom Migud to 
an unlimited sovereignty, and a revolution in 
his favor placed him on the throne. In 1831 
Dom Pedro resigned the Bra^an crown, and 
returning to Europe he succeeded in over- 
throwing Dom Miguel and restoring the crown 
to Maria, but died himself in 183d. In 1836 
a successful revolution took place in favor 
of the restoration of the constitution of 1820, 
and in 18d2 another in favor of that of 1826. 
Maria died in 1853. Her husband, Ferdinand 
of Coburg, became regent for his son, Pedro 
Y, who began to rmgn in 1855. Pe^o died 
in 1861 and was succeeded by his son, Car- 
los I, who, with the crown prince^, was as- 
sassinated February 1, 1908. The second son, 
Manuel II, reigned until 1910, when he was 
deposed and a republic establi^ed. 

Upon the overthrow of the monarchy, 
Manuel II went to England, where he died 
in emle in 1932. But there was left in the 
country a strong monarchist party, and this 
part has harassed the new government ever 
smce its formation. 

Antagonism between the Ministry and tiie 
army led to a Cabinet crisis in 1915, which 
caused the resignation of the existing Cab- 


inet and the formation of a new govennasat 
This government decided to nostnono 


oral election until the census could be re- 
vised. This decision was followed by a revo- 
lution, and an attempt to establish fte re- 
public of Northern Portugal. The revolu- 
tion spread rapidly and resulted in the resig. 
nation of President Arriaga and the decta 
of Theophilo Braga, Preddent of the pro- 
visional government in 1910, for the re- 
mainder of his term. At the r^ar deotion 
in August, Bernardino Machado was chosen 
President. 


A military revolution occurred in 1016, 
led by those who did not beheve the gov- 
ernment was fnl&Uing Portugal’s treaty obli- 
gations with Great Britain relating to the 
World War. Another revolution in December 
1917 overthrew the Machado government, and 
made Dr. Bidonia Paes provisional Preddent. 
Between the revolution of 1910 and the year 
1935 forty-five Cabmets succeeded one an- 
other in attempts to stabilize the situation 
Portugal in the World War. In accord- 
ance with a treaty with Great Britain, Por- 
tugal was bound to furnish 10,000 troops for 
war whenever called upon. In 1014 a Po^ 
tuguese army attacked the German troops 
in Africa to protect the Portuguese colonies 
there. In 1916 the government confiscated 
forty-four German merchant ships which had 
been interned in Portuguese harbors. Ger- 
many demanded a release of the ships, but 
Portugal gave no heed to the demand, and 
on March 8 Germany dedared war on iho 
republic, making Portugal the thirteenfii nap 


tion to enter the confiict. 


Relnied ArClelea. Consult the following 
Itles for additional Information: 

Angola PortuguBSO Bast Africa 

UsDon Portuguese Guinea 




PORTUGUESE, po/tu gees, BAST 
ATIIICA, or MOZAJttBIQUE, 
a Portuguese colony extraing along iiis 
coast in tiie southeastern port of Afnca, 


tween what was formerly German East Ain- 
ca and Zululand. The western bounds^ JS 
formed by British Central Africa, 
and the Transvaal The region is .crossed 
the Zambezi River, which divides it ^ 
aearly equal sections. The area is 299, i ^ 


swampy along the coast and rises to a » 
levd in the interior, which is cov^ 

forests. The NamrdiMonntains, with 

tnde of 7,500 feet, and the Berra da Goron 
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gaza aie the higbeBt derations. Most of the 
region has an nnhealthfol climate for Snro- 
peans. The nstire inhabitants are Santas, 
and 1h^ aregeierally engaged in agncnliure, 
raising large crops of com, tobacco, palm 
nnts, robber, indigo, eofiee and sagar. Some 
gold and coal are obtamed. Lonrengo Mar- 
quez, the capital, is connected rrith Pretoria 
^ railway, and m all there are about 300 
miles of railway in the colony. The other 
important towns are Mozambique, Quili- 
man^ Sofala and Beira. Population, 193d, 
4,028,750 

FO&TTT6XTESS 6U1NSA, pin'e, a small 
Portuguese colony in Northwestern Africa, 
between Senegambia and the Atlanbe Ocean. 
It mcludes a small coast territory and the 
Bissagos Islanda The area is about 14,000 
square miles, and the capital is Bulama. Pop- 
ulation, 365,000. 

POST 'WINE, a full-flavored red wine, 
first made m the upper valley of the Douro, 
Portugal, and named from Oporto, the chief 
port of shipment The grapes, which have a 
strung flavor, were once trodden under foot 
but now pressed; the juice is then put 
in vats to ferment Alcohol is added from 
time to tune, and the wme is then placed m 
storage and left four years to mature A 
similar non-sparkhng red wine made m Cali- 
fornia is named domeshe port See Wms. 

FO'SEN, before and during the 'World War 
capital of the Prussian provmce of Posen. 
By the Treaty of 'Versailles (1919) the prov- 
mce was awarded to the newly-consbtuted 
repubhc of Poland (which see), since which 
it has been called Fozwan. The city of 
Poznan is situated on the Warthe Biver, 150 
miles east of Berlin It is surrounded by two 
lines of forts, is built with considerable 
regularity 'Snd has, in general, fine wide 
streets and numerous squares, or open spaces. 
The most noteworthy pnbhe buildings are the 
Gothic cathedral, bmlt in the ^hteenth cen- 
tury; the parish church; the Ghnreh of Saint 
Mary; the Baczynski palace, which contains 
a large library, the townhaU, and the royal 
palace. The manufactures of the mty consist 
chiefly of furniture, agricultural implements 
and flour, and there are numerous distilleries, 
Populataon, 1931, 246,574 

POSTAGE STAMPS. The postage stamp 
was invented by Sir Bowland TTill of Eng- 
land, in 1840 Previous to its use postage on 
letters and other mail was generally paid 
upon dehvery of the article, and the mcon- 


venience to the postoffiee department of col- 
lecting so many small sums became so great 
that some means of relief was found neces- 
sary. In this crisis the postage stamp was 
devised by Sir Bowland Hill, the Postmaster- 
General of England. Such was its success 
in England that it was soon adopted by the 
other European countries. 

The Umted States government adopted the 
use of postage stamps in 1847. But previous 
to this date the govmiment had allowed 
some postmasters and corporations to issue 
stamps on them own account as an ezperi- 
ment. This test was so successful that the 
government soon took over the work and 
made the issuing of postage stamps a gov- 
ernment monopoly. Still their use was op- 
tional, and they did not come into general 
use until 1855, when the government made 
pre-payment of postage compulsory. There 
are two kmds — the adhesive stamp which we 
stick on letters and parcels, and the em- 
bossed stamp on stamped envelopes and news- 
paper wrappers. 

Manufacture. The designs for postage 
stamps are made ky the best artists the coun- 
try can command Several designs are us- 
ually offered by competing srhsts, and from 
them a commission selects the one conmdered 
the most desirabla The stamps axe printed 
from steel-engraved plates on a press made 
especially for the purpose. As the paper 
passes though the press, it is pnnted and 
perforated, so that &e st^ps can be easily 
separated. The largest sheets are cut into 
sheets of 100 stamps each, before being dis- 
tributed to postofSces 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANES. See Sav- 

XUQS Baskb 

POSTAL UNION, luiERirAiioirAii, a 
union for the purpose of establishing uniform 
postal regnlationa between nations and for 
concerted effort in handhng the mails. Pre- 
vious to the formation of the postal uiuou 
in 1874, a number of postal treaties had been 
made, but tb^ differed widely as to the de- 
tails of handbng mtemational mail, and 
there was a lack of uniformity in rates of 
postage between different countries. The first 
postal union was formed by the independent 
Germanic states m 1850, and the idea of the 
present union was borrowed from that. The 
agreement is m the form of an international 
treaty, and was signed by representatives 
of all the nations participating At pres- 
ent it includes the dvilized world. A con- 
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grass of delates of the nations interested fulness of the department. Chief amon 

meets every five years, to consider moans of these are the negotiation of a postal treatv 

improving the postal service of the world, with England (1840) ; the infaoduotiMrf 

Each nation has one vote. The national head- postage stamps (1847); of stamped envel 

quarters are at Berne, Switzerland. The opes (1862); of the system of r^tenne 

imion has established tmiform rates of letters (1865) ; the establishment of the^ 

postage for the exchange of mail between all delivery system and of the traveUng post- 

its members, office system (1863) ; the introdnc^of the 

POSTOFPIGE DEPARTMENT, a de- money order system (1864) ; tiie introdnc- 

partment of government charged witti the tion of posU cards (1873) ; stamped nees- 

conveyance and delivery of letters, news- paper wrappers and envelopes bearing re- 
papers, magazines and all merahandise which quests for the return of the enclosed letter 

the government considers legally mailable, to the writer, in case of ncm-deliveiy; the 

I The United States maintains the largest post- formation of the Universal Postal Union 

office department in the world. There are (1873) ; the issue of "postal money orders’’ 

abont 46,500 postoffices and about 366,000 , (1883) ; the establishment of a special de- 
employes, who handle one-third of the mail livery system (1885), under which letters 

of the civilized world. The service handles bearing an extra ten-oent stamp are delivered 

not far from 3,000,000 letters every hour by spe^ messengers immediately on arrival; 

of the day and night; the number of pieces the beginning of the rural free dehveiy 

of mail handled in the United States equals all system (1896) , by which mail is delivered to 

the pieces handled in Great Britain, Eranc^ rural homes by earner, and the establiehment 
Germany and Russia. The entire system is of the parcel post (1913). 
under &e control of the Fostmaster-Gen- The Railway Postoffice. The imlway 
eral, who is a member of the Presidentis postoffice, founded by George B. Armstrong, 
Cabinet. has been called the “baokbone of the American 

History and Development. The begin- postal system.” In 1864 Mr. Armstrong 
nings of a postal service in the United States induced some railroads to change the con- 

date from 1639, when a house in Boston stmetion of their mail cars, so that mail 

was employed for the receipt and delivery could be sorted on the trmn. By this plan 

of letters for or from beyond the seas. In several hours were saved in the delivery of 

1672 the government of New York colony mail, for when a train reached its deslina- 

established "a post to goe monthly from New tion all mail going beyond that pomt was 

York to Boston;” a general postoffice was sorted and placed in pouches ready for im- 

established in Virginia in 1692, and in Fhila- mediate dehvery to the next outbound tram 
delphia in 1693. A depnfy postmaster-gen- The clerks on these traveling postofflM are 
eral for America was appointed in 1692; thoroughly acquainted witii the location of 

at abont the same time, a monopoly was estab- all postoffices and the railway connections 

lisbed, which included, also, tiie transport of over a wide range of country through whMi 

travelers, and a tariff was fixed. The sys- they travel, and they work with a marvelovis 

tern, however, proved a failure until 1753, degree of accuracy and rapidity, 
when Benjamin Franklin became postmaster- Receipts and Expenditures, BevenueOT 
genmal; when he was removed from office the Postoffice Department is derived from 
in 1774 the net revenue exceeded $16,000. postage only, and the expenditures are w 
In 1789, when the Postoffice Department paying salaries, for transporting the mail^ 
was transferred to the new Federal govern- for the upkeep of postoffice and for 

ment, the number of offices in tiie tiiirteen dental expenses. Only occasionally dc® 

states was only about seventy-five. The re- the revenue approach the vast expenditure; 
markable progress since the organization of in not more than hall a dozen years 
tiie government is shown not only in the in- 1860 has there been a surplus from postal 
crease in. the number of postoffiees from operations. The deficit is made up by wn- 

sevenly-five in 1790 to more than 76,600 in gressional appropriations, and 

1900 (reduced to about 46,500 by 1936), $30,000,000 to $76,000,000; a low deficit is 

but also m the expansion of the service suggestive of national prosperity, 
and in the introduction of improved methods. Classification of Postoffiees, 
and new lines of service for mcrearing the use- offices in the United States are divided mto 
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four dasseSj the dmdon bdng based on Hielr 
ATninal recdpts» The first dass indndes all 
offices whose annual receipts from the sale 
of stamps exceed $40,000, the second class, 
those whose receipts are from $8,000 to $40,- 
000, the third class indudes aU offices whose 
yearly sales are from $1,500 to $8,000, and 
the fourth dass indudes all offices whose an- 
nual receipts are less then $1,500. Post- 
masters of the first-dass offices receive sal- 
aries of $3,200 to $8,000, those of the second 
class receive from $4400 to $3,000, those of 
the third dass, from $1,100 to $2,300 Post- 
masters of the fourth dass do not reedve 
stated salanes, but are paid by percentage 
on the stamps cancelled in their offices. 
IVlienever the annual revenue of a fourth- 
class office amounts to $1,100 it is placed in 
the third dass Postmasters of* the first 
three classes of offices are appointed by the 
President, nominally for a term of four years 
All fourth-dass postmasters are under the 
civil service and are appointed by the Post- 
master-General Three-fourths of all the 
postoffices in the country are m the fourth 
dass. 

Olassification of Mail. All domestic mail 
matter is divided into four classes. Each class 
has a specified rate of postage These four 
dasses and the postage rates which apply to 
each are as follows: 

1 Fumt-CliiBa includes In general all writ- 
ten matter, namely letters, postal cards, 
and all matter wholly or partly in writing, 
whether sealed or unsealed It also includes 
matter sealed or otherwise closed against 
Inspection 

The Rates of Postase on domestic first- 
class matter are 

(a) On letters and other matter, wholly or 
partly In wrltln? (except the writing spe- 
cially authorized in certain cases), and on 
matter sealed or otherwise closed against in* 
speetion« — 8 cents an ounce or fraction there- 
of 

(h) On postal cardsr— 1 cent each 

(c) On private mailing cards conforming to 
legal reQUirements for such cards,— 2 cents 
each 

(d) On "drop letters,” — 2 cents an ounce or 
fraction thereof, when mailed at letter-car- 
i^ler or rural delivery post offices, and address- 
ed to persons served by carriers, — cent an 
ounce or fraction thereof when mailed at 
offices where letter-carrier service is not 
established or where patrons are not served 
by rural carriers There is no drop rate on 
mail other than letters 

(e) First-class mail sent by air requires 6 
cents postage for each ounce or fraction 
thereof (since 1935) 

2. Second-Class includes newspapers and 


periodicals bearing notice of entry as second- 
class matter. No limit of weight la pre- 
scribed 

The Rates of Postage on newspapers and 
periodical publications of the second class, 
when sent unsealed by others than the pub- 
lisher or a news agent are— 1 cent for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof (no limit), 
and the fourth-class rates (parcel post rates 
— see PABCBL Post) on parcels exceeding 8 
ounces in weight, such postagre being com- 
puted on each separately addressed copy or 
package of unaddressed copies 
The rates on second-class matter when 
mailed by the publishers thereof are fixed 
by law, different rates being applied to dif- 
ferent zones 

Third-Class embraces practically all mail- 
able matter not included in the first and 
second class, when sent in unsealed packages 
weighing up to and including 8 ounces 
Among the principal items in the third-class 
are 

(a) Circulars, printed letters sent In iden- 
tical terms to several persons 
(b> Books, catalogues, and other printed 
matter (except periodicals, in second claes), 
proof sheets and copy accompanying the same 
(c) Merchandise, farm and factory prod- 
ucts, seeds, plants, etc 
The Rate of Postage on third-class matter 
iSi— 1% cents for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof, up to and Including 8 ounces, except 
that the rate on books (including catalogues) 
having 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, 
roots, scions and plants, not exceeding 8 
ounces in weight, is 1 cent for each 2 ounces 
or fraction thereof, on each separately ad- 
dressed piece or package 
The limit of weight of third-class matter 
is 8 ounces Parcels of printed matter, mer- 
chandise, etc, exceeding 8 ounces in weight 
come within the fourth class and are mailable 
at the parcel-post rates 
Fonrth-Closs matter embraces that known 
as domestic parcel-post mall, exceeding 8 
ounces in weight and includes merchandise, 
books, and all other mailable matter not 
embraced in the first and second classes For 
rates in fourth-class matter, see Paucel Post 
S pecial Delivery service. Insuring prompt 
delivery within certain carrier limits at des- 
tination, is obtained by placing on any letter 
or other first-class mall weighing not over 2 
pounds, ID cents’ worth of stamps In addition 
to the lawful postage, and on matter weigh- 
ing more than 2 pounds and up to 10 pounds 
stamps to the value of 20 cents in addition 
to the regular postage, and on matter weigh- 
ing more than 10 pounds, 25 cents In stamps 
additional 

Hie Registry System provides special safe- 
guards for the safe transportation of valuable 
meJl The fees on domestic mail arc from 15 
cents to $1 00, according to amount of indem- 
nification provided, and 10 cents on foreign 
mail Third and fourth class mall may also 
be insured against loss or damage, at fees 
from 6 cents to 26 cents, according to insur- 
able values These classes may also be sent 
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C. O. D at fees from 18 cents to 26 oents^ 
according to values, to Money Order offices 
only. For Money Order rates, see Monbt 
Obobr. 

Foreign Mails* Iietters from the United 
States to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Great Britain, 
Spam, most of the countries of Central and 
South America may be sent at the rate of 8 
cents an ounce or fraction thereof. To all 
other countries the rate is 6 cents an ounce 
or fraction thereof The weight limit to all 
foreign countries except Canada la 4 pounds, 
6 ounces, to Canada, 66 pounds 

Single postal cards to certain countries 1 
cent each, double cards 2 cents, to certain 
other countries single cards 2 cents, double 
4 cents. 

The postage rate on printed matter of all 
kinds IS 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof, with weight limit of 4 pounds, 6 
ounces The rate on commercial paper is 
6 cents for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 
cent for each additional 2 ounces The rate 
on samples of merchandise is 2 cents for the 
first 4 ounces or less, and 1 cent for each 
additional 2 ounces The registration fee 
to all foreign countries is 10 cents, in addi- 
tion to postage 

Money Orders. See Monirr Order. 

Postal Sayings Sanks. See Savihos 
BaneSj subhead PostoZ Bamngs Banks. 

Canada. The Canadian postoffice system 
is organized on the same plan as that m the 
TTnited States. There is a free delivery sys- 
tem in the larger eibes, and rural deliveiy, 
begun in 1908, has developed rapidly. Money 
orders are issued payable in Canada, any 
part of the British possessions and the 
United States and its possessions. The fees 
range from five to twenty-five cents, accord- 
ing to the amount of the order. 

Other Countries. The first letter post was 
established among the cities of the Hanseatio 
League (which see). There was a postal 
system in Bngland in the time of Henry 
VIU, and the present English system is the 
ou^:rowth of that The department is under 
the direction of the Postmaster-General, who 
is a member of the Privy Council and of the 
Cabinet. He is the only officer in the depart- 
ment who resjgus on a change of the gov- 
enunent, all the others hemg under civil 
service. The reorganization of the British 
postal system which placed it on its present 
basis was dne to the efforts of Sir Bowland 
Hill, the originator of the postage stamp. 
The systems of all other European countries 
are modeled after the British system. 

POTASH, a cianpound of carbon diozide 
and potassium (potassium carbonate), used 
as fertilizer and m making glass and soap. 


It oeonrs in plants and in some rooh The 
largest natural deposit in the world is m 
the salt beds of Stassfurt, Germany. Sim- 
ilar deposits have been fonnd m Spam, Sicily 
and Eastern Euasia. Brfore the World "wS 
the United States alone exported from Gei^ 
many 260,000 tons of potash annually. 

When the supply from this source was 
out off by the war, efforts were started to 
procure potash from every available source, 
and by the dose of the war the United States 
was prodneing 60,000 tons a year, one-third 
of wtueh amount was obtained from the ol- 
kalme lakes of Hehraska. Some was pro- 
dneed by ashing the sea kdp of Cahforme 
and by leaching the green sands of New 
Jersey; it was also obtained from Alabama 
and Georgia shales; from the leueite de- 
posits of Wyoming, from sugar beets and 
wood scounngs. It has been found that 
potash can be extracted from the fumes of 
blast furnaces — Portland cement plants and 
pig iron furnaces — for potash oecnis in iron 
ore, coke and lime; and it is estimated that 
enough potash can be recovered from this 
source to meet the entire need of the nation 
POTASSIUM, potas^sium, a metalhc 
chemical dement, widdy distributed in na- 
ture in eombmatiou with other substances, 
in plants, roeks and soils. It has nowhere 
been found in a free state in nature, and 
must be separated by dectrolysis. Pure po- 
tassium IS silvery white, is as soft as wax, and 
is the lightest of all metals exc^t litlnnm. 
It has a strong affinity for oxygen, and in 
contact with water causes combustion, as it 
draws out the oxygen so rapidly as to gen- 
erate enough beat to set the hydrogen afire. 
It is unaffected by perfectly pure^ dry am, 
but in ordmary air becomes coated with a 
film of potassium hydrate and cariionate 
Among the numerous compounds of potas- 
Binm are potassium carbonate, commerd^y 
known as potash (which sea); potassium 
cyanide, a violent poison, used m photog^ 
phy and as a lednciiig agent;^ potasdmn hi- 
chromate, used in dyeing and in printing de- 
signs of fabrics; potassium nitrate 
by a double decomposition of sodium nitrate 


in the mannfaetore of gnnpowder; mo 
t&6situn chlorate, which also is nsed m ^ 
maunfactore of e^losives and in the 


IS an oxidhdug agent , 

POTATO, one of ihe most popnlar ^ 
viddy-nsed food plants in tiie world, 
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longs to the same family as tiie nightsbadej 
&e tomato and tiie tobacco plant, 

The potato was discovered by the Span- 
iard’s after the conquest of Pern, early m the 
sizteento century, and by them it was taken 
to Europe, where it soon spread over tiie 
Netherlan^, Burgundy and Italy. The plant 
IS highly prized for the tubers, which are 
fleshy, underground stems, contaimng a lai^ 
proportion of starch As it was found m tiie 
wild state, the potato was small and of htOe 
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PHODUCTION IIJ,USTRA.TiID 
Tbe Uaurea repreeent the average crop In 
millions of bushels in the United States and 
Canada, in the principal potato-producing 
areas 

value, but the numerous varieties now in gen- 
eral cultivation have been ohtamed by im- 
proving the original species. The value of 
this plant for food can seaxoely be overesti- 
mated At the time of its discovery many 
countries of Europe were overcrowded and 
snSenng frequent famines, from the failnis 
of their gram crops. Since the potato would 
thrive m soils where grain could not proflta- 
hly be raised, it add^ an important source 
of food to these countries 
The top or stem is nearly square; it 
branches frequently, and grows to the length 
of from two to four feet, according to the 
richness of the soil. The blossoms are about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter and are 
white, bluish or pink. The fruit proper is a 
spherical berry, about the mze of a cherry. 
When npe it is reddish-brown or purplish 
and contains a large number of amidl seeds, 
but the plant is propagated by planting the 
tubers, from the qyes of which new plants 
spring. Yarieties are produced from the 
seeds, but the seed seldom reproduces a vari- 
ed like that from which it sprang. 

Besides its extensive use as an article of 
food, the potato is used as feed for stock and 
for the manufacture of starch. Tubers of 
the best quahty are obtained in cool tem- 
perate cli^tes, where soil and moisture are 
favorable to their growth. In the United 
States, Haine is the leading producer. 


with an average yearly crop of nearly 43,- 
000,000 bushels, liiohigan and Pennsylvania 
are about equal m production and rank sec- 
ond, followed m order by New York; Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Idaho The total crop 
for the country is about 400,000,000 bushels 
a year. Canada produces about 80,000,000 
bushels a year, of which Ontario and Quebec 
each yield nearly one-third. 

The Burbank Potato. At the age of nme- 
tcen m his home m Hassaehnsetts, Luther 
Burbank beard the complaints of farmera 
who were unable to raise more than 200 bush- 
els of potatoes to the acre Tb^ clamored for 
a variety which would yield a larger acreage 
and enable them to make a littie money from 
their labor. This young man began his ex- 
periments m crossmg and devdopment and 
the fourth year produced a potato so much 
improved m size and quahty that an eastern 
se^ house gave bun $125 for the sole right 
to use and produce the better variety They 
named this the Burbank potato At once this 
variety began to yield 435 bushels to the acre 
and since that time has produced 525 bushels 
The Umted States Department of Agncul- 
ture, m a bulletin, gives credit to Mr. Bur- 
bank for addmg $17,000,000 a year to the 
Bgncnltural output of the country, due solely 
to the development of the Burbank potato. 
See Bubbshe, Liucheb. 

POTATO BUa, im OOLOBADO BEETLE, 
a small beetle of yellow color, with ten black 
stripes on its wmgs It is a native of the 
BoiAy Mountains, where it lived, until the 
country was settled, upon the i^d-potato 
plant When the cultivation of potatoes was 
begun in the West, the beetles thrived and 
multiphed m astomshmg numbers, and by 
1876 they bad spread all over the United 
States and Canada. The beetles lay their 



POTATO BUG, TOTING AND EGGS 
orange-colored eggs on the under sides of 
the leaves of the new plants In about a 
we& these hatch into reddish slugs which 
feed hungrily upon the leaves and grow 
rapidly, fadmg in color and developing two 
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TOWS of black spots along the sides (see illus- 
tration). When they have reached maturity 
th^ drop oS, burrow in the ground, and in 
about ten days emerge as full-grown beetles. 
There are sometimes as many as five broods 
a season. Spraying with preparations of 
Pans green wiU protect the plants; if the 
beetles are numerous the plants must be 
constantly tended. 

FOTO'MA.0 RIVER, a river of the United 
States fo rming the boundary between Mary- 
land and Yirginia and Maryland and West 
Virginia. The Potomac is about 430 miles 
long and is formed by two branches which 
nse in the Alleghany Mountams and unite 
fifteen miles southwest of Cumberland, Md. 
The Monocacy, Shenandoah, Bull Run and 
Gaeapon are its chief tributaries. The Po- 
tomac flows past Alexandria, Va, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mount Vernon, tiie home 
of Washmgton. The picturesque gorge 
known as Harper’s Peny is memorable as 
the scene of John Brown’s raid. In the 
upper part of its course the nver is rapid 
and affords abundant water power. In its 
lower course the nver broadens to meet 
Chesapeake Bay, into which it flows. The 
tide extends to Washington, 125 miles from 
the mouth. 

POTSDAM, Pbussia, capital of the prov- 
ince of Brandenburg and formerly the sec- 
ond royal residence of the monarch, is beau- 
tifully situated in the midst of wooded bills, 
seventeen miles southwest of Berlm, on the 
HaveL The pnncipal buildings are the royal 
palace. Garrison Cbureh, a French Protestant 
church, the town house, the Church of Saint 
Nicholas and the Barbenni Palace. The pal- 
ace of Sans Souci, in the vicinity of the city, 
was erected by Frederick the Great. In 
the neighborhood are the New Palace and 
Marble Palace. The city contains a number 
of public gardens and squares adorned witb 
statues. The raising of winter violets is an 
important industry The manufactures in- 
clude optical instruments, sugar and beer. 
Population, 1933, 72,800. 

POTAWATOMl, pot ta walilfo my, a term 
meanmg fire makers, refers to an Algonquian 
tribe, first met by the whites near Green Bay, 
Wis They subsequently moved south and 
settled on former Miami territory, where Chi- 
cago now stands. After the Illinois were 
driven out, the Potawatomi occupied the 
greater portion of what is now the state of 
Illinois and the southern part of Michigan 


and Northern Indiana. About 900 Pota. 
watomis living in Oklahoma are Amencau 
oitizens. There are other groups m Nnum- 
Indiana, Wisconsm and Micl^au, and all 
told they number about 2,500. 

OTTERY, vessels or uten- 
sils made from day and 
hardened by flrmg. The 
art IS known as ceraniie 
from the Greek word 
keramos, meaning pot- 
tery. 

History, Pottery mak- 
ing IS one of the oldest of 
the arts, and has been 
practiced by prumtive 
people as w^ as by civ- 
ilised nations. Wods 
found m Egypt and 
Babylonia as weU as m 
the bmied cities of Asia 
Mmor and Greece attest to the shll these 
peoples attained in the manufacture of this 
ware. The Romans learned the secrets of 
pottery making from the Greeks and Etrus- 
cans, and with the extension of the Roman 
Empire their knowledge was dissemmated to 
all parts of the civilized world. The Chmese 
and Japanese for centuries have excelled in 
the manufacture of delicate ware, and mod- 
em pottery is made on an extensive scale m 
leadmg countries of Europe and many cities 
of the United States. The Pueblo Indiana 
of Sontliwestem United States and Northern 
Mexico were especially adept m pottery mak- 
ing. The manufacture of white ware was 
begun in America in 1686, and there has been 
a steady increase in the mdustry until at the 
present time the annual output is estimated 
as $35,000,000; the largest potteries aw lo- 
cated in Cwcinnati, Jersey City, and on Long 
Isdand. 

Varieties of Clay, Pottery is made of 
various grades of day, to which sometimes 
small proportions of fine sand, powdwed 
fddspar or flint are added, the kind and 
portion of these ingredients determining the 



ort of ware. ^ 

Clays that contain any appreciable qnanti- 
y of iron turn red when burned, as m e 
laldng of brick, and much of the 
rade of earthenware is made of this kina o 
lay. Other varieties turn to a cream com, 
nd others become a reddish-brown, 
nest qnaUty of day used ' 

nown as kaoUn and is pure white. Bonw 
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varieties of clay contain enough sand to make 
the glaze or enamel, but for most wares this 
must be added. The glaze is made by dif- 
ferent substances for different wares That 
of stoneware, such as common jugs and 
crocks, is made by throwing common salt mto 
the furnace, where it is decomposed and 
fuses with the clay. Other varietiea of stone- 
ware are glazed by a mixture of white lead, 
flin t and glass ground together; while porce- 
lain is glazed by stiU another composition. 

Working the Clay. The first step m mak- 
mg pottery is to grind the clay to a ve^ fine 
powder, whi(di is mixed wil£ water into a 
doughlke mass Iji the mannfactare of or- 
dmary stoneware, a quantity of this dough 
suffident for the vessel is attached to a hori- 
zontal wheel called the potter^a wheelf which 
IS worked by foot power. The worknmn 
forms file clay into a cone with a blnnt apex. 
Then by inserting his thumbs into the apex 
of the cone and revolving ihe wheel, he 
roughly ^apes the vessd with bis hand. 
After this, the walls are pared and smoothed 
Inaidfl and out by tools of wood or leather. 
Doling the workmg, the day, tools, and hands 
of the workmen are kept moist When 
shaped, the vessd is placed in the drying 
room, where it is allowed to harden, after 
which it is ready for burning. 

Firing. Tessels tiiat are not round are 
usually cast in molds, made of plaster of 
Pans, each half of the vessel hdng made 
separately and the parts joined together 
when taken from the molds 

Pottery is burned, baked or fired in kilns, 
which vary in size and shape accordmg to the 
sort of ware for whidi th^ are designed. 
The hi ghfir grades of ware are placed in 
cylindrical earthen boxes, called saggers. The 
saggers are stacked in the kiln by packing in 
tiers, one above the other. The ware is ^ 
ually raised to a white heat, which is main- 
tamed for thirty-six hours or more, after 
which fiiekiln is allowedto cool slowly When 
cold, the wore is taken from the saggers, and 
in thi? state it is called htseuit The rough 
places on the surface are now smoothed, and 
other finishmg touches are given, after which 
the ware is glazed. 

Glazing. The process is accomplished by 
dipping the ware in a mixture called the slip. 
Th i s is a solution of tiie glaring substance in 
water and is bnt little thicker than milk. The 
wore is dipped in, and on being removed, it 
is so handled that no drops are left standing 


on the surface. The porous walls absorb the 
water and leave a thm coating on the surface, 
which, on a second firing, passes into the clay 
and forms the glaze. By the addition of 
necessary pigments, coloring can also be pro- 
duced with the glaze. When this is poured 
on and allowed to run down until stopped 
by the heat, beautifully shaded effects are 
ohen produced. 

Decorations are usually put on with a 
brush, either before or after glazing. If 
decorated after glazing, the ware must he 
fired a third time. Decorating requires great 
care and skill, as the colors, when put on, are 
entirely different from those which will ap- 
pear ^ter firmg. For mstanee, gold is put 
on m the form of a chloride which has a 
brown color. 

Varieties. Amon g tiie common varieties 
of pottery are the following: 

Ebirtbenwar^ which includes all oC the 
coarser grades, from the ordinary stoneware, 
of which jugs and crocks are made, to the 
heavier grades used for culinary and table 
purposes Barthenware is undoubtedly the 
earliest form of pottery, and rude articles are 
found among all uncivilized people 

stonewons a high grade of earthenware 
The term is often applied to numerous vari- 
eties in most common use It is bard, well 
enameled and often beautifully decorated 

Cldnavrnre or Porcelain, the finest grade 
of pottery It Is made by mixing the best 
quality of kaolin with a Chinese clay con- 
taining a little silica When fused at a high 
temperature these ingredients produce a beau- 
tiful translucent ware Porcelain originated 
with the Chinese, hence the name china, or 
chinaware It is known to have been manu- 
factured as early as 950 b c From China 
and Japan come the most delicate and beauti- 
ful speoimens of this ware The manufacture 
of china was introduced Into Europe early in 
the sixteenth oentury, and numerous estab- 
lishments now exist both on the Continent 
and in England The oldest and best known 
of these Is near Dresden, Saxony, and from 
this city the ware has taken its name 
Dresden china has attained wide popularity 
aud is prised for Its excellent quality and 
beautiful finish 


Related Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional information* 


China Painting 

Clay 

Delft 

Dresden China 
Faience 


Kaolin 
Majolica 
Porcelain 
Rookuood Pottery 
Wedgwood Ware 


POTTS'TOWIT, Pa, in Montgomery 
County, tlurty-five miles northwest of Phila- 
ddphis, on fhe SehuylfeiU Biver and on the 
Pennsylvania and on the PbiladcIphia&Bead- 
ing railroads It contains rolling mills, blast 
fnmaces, steel mills, bridge works, textile 
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mills, silk, diiri; and homely works and mann- 
factories of nails, sgrionltnral implements, 
cigars and other articles. The borough has 
a state armory, two hospitals and the 'Hill 
School, a private institution for boys. The 
place was establidied in 1752, and was called 
Pottsgrove until its incorporaiimi in 1815. 
Population, 1920, 17,431; in 1930, 19,430, a 
gam of 11.4 per cent. 

POTTS'VILLE, Pa, the couniy seat of 
Schuylkill County, thirty-five miles north- 
west of Beading, on the SchuylMU Biver and 
on the Philadelphia & Beading, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lehigh Yall^, and the People’s 
railroads. The borough is surrounded hy 
anthracite coal fields, and is principally en- 
gaged in mining. It was here that anthrar 
mte coal was first used successfully for smelt- 
ing iron ore. There are two railroad shops, 
a large steel plant, and manufactories of 
plush, velvety explosives, machinery, textiles, 
bolts, nuts and shoes. The borough has a hos- 
pital, a very fine courthouse, a hospital and 
the Pottsville Athenaeum, which contains a 
library. The place was settled about 1800, 
was laid out as a town hy John Pott in 1816, 
was mcorporated as a borough m 1828 and 
was made a city in 1851. The commission 
form of government was adopted in 1914. 
Population, 1920, 21,786; in 1930, 24,300, 
a gain of 11.5 per cent. 

POUGiHEEEFSIE, po kip's!, N. Y., the 
counfy seat of Butcfaesa County, seventy- 
four miles north of New York City, on the 
east bank of the Hudson Biver and the New 
York Central and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroads. There are city and 
Federal airports. A ferry connects with the 
'West Shore railroad. The city is built on an 
elevation about 200 feet above the river. It 
is the seat of 'Vassar College, a secretarial 
school, and a famous busmesa college; it also 
has the Adnanee Library, a state hospital 
for the insane and city hospitals. A can- 
tilever bridge, 7,100 feet long, which here 
spans the Hudson, is of interest The im- 
portant indnstnal enterprises of the city 
inelnde mowing-machme works, foundries, 
machine shops, a shoe factory, packing 
houses, lumhOT mills and manufactories of 
patent medicines, underwear, plows, cigars 
and cigarettes and other articles. 

The place was settled by the Dutch in 1698, 
on the site of an Indian village called Apo- 
keepsing, meaning safe harbor. During the 
Bevolution, after 1778, it was Ihe capital of 


the state, and the convention which ratified 
the Federal Conshtution met here. It was 
made a village in 1799, and was chartered 
as a city m 1854. Population, 1920, 35000- 
in 1930, 40,288, a gain of 15 per cent! ’ 

POULTRY. In its broadest sense this tenn 

is apphed to all domesticated birds— the hea 
the duck, the goose, the turk^, the guinea 
fowl and a few other varieties— hut flie 
prominence which the chicken industry has 
gained in the last few years has caused poul- 
try raising to mean chicken raising. 

This indnstry attracts a large number of 
people because it leads to a pleasant out- 
of-doors life, and because^ for the capital in- 
vested, it yirids largmr returns than any other 
branch of farm indnstry, provided those who 
enter upon it have a hiring for the bnsmess 
and are willing to be patient and industrious 
workers. It is wise for one not acquainted 
with the business to begin with a small fiock 
of chickens, and to add to these from time to 
tune as his success will warrant. Some fail- 
ures are bound to occur, and the wise poulby- 
man, instead of becoming discouraged, will 
look for the causes of these failures and try 
to remove them. 

Classification of Breeds. Li the United 
States, poultrymen divide aU breeds into three 
general classes; these are egg breeds, meat 
breeds and general-purpose hreeda Before 
seleoting his stock the poultryman must de- 
cide whether he wishes to make eggs or meat 
his leading product or whether he wishes to 
supply both eggs and meat for the market 
By this, we do not mean that should he de- 
cide upon eggs as his chief source of in- 
come be will have no meat to sell, or should 
he decide upon meat as his chief source of 
incmne he will have no eggs to sell. But if 
he selects egg breeds, he will have less meat, 
and if he selects meat breeds he will have 
fewer eggs for the market. 

Egg Breeds. Most poultry farms center 
their interests on the produotibn of eggs, 
since the largest revenue is derived fr<M 
this source. Such farms are stocked with 
some one of the leading egg breeds. Ami^ 
these, the Leghorns and the Minorcas are o^ 
dared to be the beat. Chiokmis belong^ » 
the egg breeds are small and active, and they 

Tno^nwea aDwMTr 

Meat Breeds. These include cbiekm of 
a large siase, sudh as the Cochins andBrahm^ 
Th^ move slowly, mature late and are n 
good layers. 
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Oeneral-Pnipose Breeds, These are med- 
mm u size) between the egg and Ihe meat 
breeds, and Ihqr are found on most fanns 
derot^ to general farmmg. They are fair 
layers, and when mature furnish birds for 
the table weighing from six and one-half to 
eight and one-half pounds. The most popu- 
lar general-purpose breeds are the Plymouth 
Bo(£, ihe Orpington and the Bhode Mand 
Beds. 

Care of Poultry. Eternal mgilanoe is the 
price of success on a poultry farm, A dry, 
sunny slope with good, natural drainage and 
plenty of shade is the most desirable plot for 
a chicken run. The plot of ground should be 
large enough to give the chickens ample room 
to run about, for they require a good amount 
of exerdse. The chicken house should be 
conrement, and have ample prevision for 
ventilation and cleanlmess. It should jiro- 
tect the fowls from cold m wmter and from 
heat in summer, and be so constructed as to 
prevent the entrance of rats, vermm and other 
chicken pests Complete directions for con- 
structing fliese houses are easily obtamed 
from state agncoltnral experiment stabona 
and from the TTmted States Department of 
Agncnlture, '^asbiiigton, D C. 

Chickens should be fed with care, because 
the qnahty of both the eggs and the meat is 
affected ly the feed. Layers should have a 
diet of gram, green food and animal food, 
and shodd be snpphed with mineral matter 
that enters mio the composihon of eggshells 
Grit and sand should also be readily accessi- 
ble, Com is considered the standard grain 
for fattening chiokene, but iriieat, oats and 
buckwheat are essential for layers. Chickens 
should be fed at regular mtervals, and no 
more food should be given them than th^ 
will eat at the fame 

Relatea Arllclee. Consult the following 
titles for Bddltional Intormatlon 
fauelt Guloea Fowl 

Sag Incubator 

Fowl Pheasant 

Goose Turkey 

POXlin), a unit of weight employed in 
measuring many commodities Three umts 
are recognized — the ovoirdupow, the troy and 
the apoffieearies' pound. 

Avoirdupois PounA The avoirdupms 
pound is the unit of common wmghts m the 
English system of weights and measures. It 
contains 7,000 grams, and is divided mto six- 


Tioy Pound. The troy pound is used in 
weighing gold, silver and premons stones. It 


contains 5,760 grains, and is divided into 
twelve ounces. 

Apothecaries’ Pound. This has the same 
weight as the troy pound, but it is divided 
differently. It is used by pharmacists in 
compoundmg medicmes. 

The gram in all these pounds is the same. 

Found Sterling. This is file highest denom- 
ination m Enghsh money, and at par m gold 
is eqmvalent to $4.8666 m United States and 
Canada money. The pound sierhng re- 
ceived its name from the fact that a quantity 
of silver of that value weighed one pound 
See WniSETS Aim Mmsureb. 

POWDEBL7, Tsbenob Vikoeiit (1849- 
1624), an American labor leader, bom at Car- 
bondale, Pa. He worked as a switchman, 
car repamer and maohmist and became in- 
ffuenfaal m labor organizations. He was 
elected mayor of Scranton on the Labor 
ticket in 1878 and was reelected in 1880 and 
1882. Six years later he was adnutted to the 
Pennsylvania bar. He was commissioner- 
general of immigration from 1867 to 1902 
and later was chief of the Division of In- 
formation in the Bureau of Lnnugration, 
Washmgton. Ho wrote Thirty Years of 
Labor, The Labor Movement and The Prob- 
lem of To-Day 

FOW’ELL, JoHE WssuBT (1834-1902), 
an American geologist, bom m Mount Morris, 
H. T., and educated m Dlmois College, Jack- 
sonville, and at Oberlm College, Obio. In 
the Civil War he rose to be heutenant colonel, 
and at the close of the war he became profes- 
sor of geology in the Dlmois Weslsyan Uni- 
versity at Bloommgton and later in the Dli- 
noie Normal University. In 1867 and years 
following, under direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the department of the inte- 
rior, he conducted the geographical and geo- 
logical snrvsy of the Bocky Mountain region 
and was the first to explore the canyons of 
the Colorado. His Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, the results of his work, 
gained him recogmfaon in the scientific world. 
In 1881 he was appointed director of the 
United States Oeological Survey. His publi- 
cations include many sdentifio papers and ad- 
dresses and numerous government volumes 
He served as president of the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Washmgton and of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

FOWEB, in mathematics, the product ob- 
tained by using a number as a factor two or 
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more times. Xlie product of a innnber mul- 
tiplied by itself is the second power, or 
square of that number; the product obt^ed 
by taking a number t^e times as a factor 
is the third power, or the cube of the number; 
four times, the fourth power, and so on. For 
example, 4xd=16; 16 is the square of 4; 

flg^ denoting the power to which a g^ren 
number is to be raised is placed at the right 
and above the given number and is known as 
the exponent. The process of finding a pow- 
er of a number is called involution. 

Power, in mechanics, is the ability to per- 
form work; it is energy directed toward an 
objective. The power of a machine to do 
work is stated in units compared with the 
estabhshed measure of the energy of a given 
standard. We hear a man say of his automo- 
bile that he has “eighty horses under tiie 
hood.” He means to say that he has a motor 
of eighty horse-power. Horse-power is the 
standard measure of capacity to perform 
work. A good work-horse may be expected 
to raise 33,000 pounds one foot in one min- 
ute; this energy capacity has been adopted 
as the standard work unit in mechanics. If 
any mechanism develops power that will 
raise 33,000 pounds one foot in one minute, 
it is a machine of one horse-power; if it can 
lift 66,000 pounds the same distance in the 
same fme, it develops two horse-power, and 
so on. 

FOWEB OF ATTOBTfEY, an instrument 
authonzmg the person to whom it is granted 
to act as the agent or attorney for the per- 
son granting it. A general power of attorney 
authorizes the agent to act m all cases for 
his pnnmpal. A apecial power of attorney 
restnets the agent to the particular acts 
named in the instrument. Courts hold the 
agent ngidly to the acts specified in the 
instrument. When the agent is required to 
execute an instrument under seal, his power 
of attorney must also be under seal. The 
death of the principal revokes the power of 
attorney See Aoeitf 

FOWEBS, Hibaji (1805-1873), an Amer- 
ican sculptor, the son of a farmer, bom at 
Woodstock, Vt. As a boy he was employed 
in a clock factory in Ohio, whither his fam- 
ily had moved, and later he obtamed employ- 
ment in a museum in Cincinnati, remodeling 
and repairing wax figures. At this period he 
formed the acquaintance of a' Cerman sculp- 
tor, and havmg been taught moddmg by him. 


fbaetobiah geabd 


he determined to become a sculptor. In 1835 
he went to Wadungton and had 
success theretoenable him to proceed to Italy 
He settled in Florence, where he resided untii 
his death. His ideal pieces include Eve 
Tempted, Eve I)moneolate,Pro3erpina,Eiali. 
er Bog and The Greeh Slam, the last a chaste 
and beautiful female nude. Powers’ h^ 
work was done on portrait busts, and his 
heads of Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, 
Webster, Calhoun, Everett and Shendan am 
in hi s beet manner. 

FOt^T.^ (1556-1618), pouhataa', 
an Indian chieftain, whose r^ name was 
WjLEunBoiiACOOE, Powhatan bemg the name 
of this tribe. Thirty-four tribes were under 
his rule, and his domimons extended from the 
head of Chesapeake Bay to the Boanoke 
River and inland about two hundred milea. 


and had frequent dealings with tiie oolonisis. 
He took prisoner Captam John Smith, and, 
it is said, spared his life at the intercesmon 
of his daughter Pocahontas. After John 
Rolfe married Pocahontas and became his 
son-in-law, Powhatan was a friend of the 
English. See Pouabonwab. 

FBAETOB, pr^tor, an important magis- 
trate in the ancient B^man state. The word 
means leader, and originally the name was 
merely an honorary title borne by the two 
consuls, but in 367 a new office was created, 
next in rank to the consular, and the inoum- 
bent, whose duties were judicial, was called 
praetor. Only patncians were eligible to 
the office until 337 b. c. In the middle of the 
third century two praetors were elected, the 
term of office being one year. The number 
was gradualiy increased, and in the time of 
the empu'e the number was sixteen. As the 
number of praetors increased the duties wees 
divided. The later praetors served a year as 
judicial administrators and a year as pro- 


vincial governors. 

PBAETOBIAlir, pretoh'rim, GEAm 
the bodyguard of the Roman emperors, made 
up of selected soldiers. Augustus orgam^ 
the guard into nine cohorts, each consi™? 
of 1,600 men, and made it a permanent m- 
Btitution. Under the later_ empemrs tM 
praetorians were increased in numbM 
given double pay and greater 
In time they gained the chief _ 

state and were able to appomt, dep 
murder emperors at will. It ^ 
hmbery of the praetorian guard that a 
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conld BBoure the imperial dignity or could 
mamtam it after he had secured it. Constan- 
tme abolished the institution in 312. 

FBAGldATTO SAHOTIOIT, sanVshun, 
the name given, originally in the Byzantme 
Empire, to any important decree xegardmg 
affairs of state. The most important prag- 
matic sanction in the history of Europe vras 
that issued by Charles TI, Holy Roman em- 
peror, TtialriTig his danghtffi, Mana Theresa, 
his successor to the throne. See ChabCiBS 
VI; Mabu. Therbsa. 

FEAQ-TTE, prayg, now called Fbaha, in 
flie Bohemia section of CzechoslovaMa, is 
the country's capital and largest city, on the 
Koldan Bhver, 160 miles northwest of Vi- 
enna and 76 miles southeast of Dresden. The 
cify is built upon both sides of the nver, 
which is crossed by a number of fine bridges. 
The site is upon low hills, which rise gradu- 
ally from the river. The city compnaes seven 
distncts, of which the Alstadt is the most 
mterestmg and most important commercial- 
ly Here, clustered abont Grosser Bing, 
or the Great Square, are the TeynMrehe, or 
the old Hussite Cbu^; the Einsky Palace; 
the townhall; the Krenzhenenldrche, con- 
structed after the plan of Samt Peter’s at 
Home; the Palace of Clan Gallas, the former 
palace of the Bohemian hmgs, and the 
Bndolphinnm, a structure containing the con- 
servatory of music, a museum of mdustrial 
arts and a picture gallery. Near by are the 
old umversity buildmgs, some of which date 
from the Middle Ages. In the Cathedral of 
Saint Viely in the district of Hradschin, is 
the marble tomb of the Bohemian kings. 

The modem buildings include the Bo- 
hemian National Theater, the German The- 
ater and the Bohemian National Museum. 
The city also contains a number of monu- 
ments and statues The leading educational 
mstitntion is the University of Prague, which 
dates from the Middle Ages (see Prague, 
UnxvERSiTr of). The other educational in- 
stitutions include the Boyal German and 
Royal Bohenuan Polytecimio institutes, a 
school of art and a conservatory of music. 
The city also is the home of several distin- 
guished learned societies 
Pragne was the third largest industrial 
city of the former Austro-Hunganan mon- 
archy, following Vienna and Budapest. Moat 
of the manufaetones are located in the sub- 
urbs The leadmg indnstnes include the 
manufacture of engmes, machmery, leather. 


railway cars, chemicals, spirituous hqnors, 
carnages, furmture, gloves, cotton goods and 
underwear. There are a number of breweries 
and fiounng mills, and the prmtmg and pub- 
lishing busmess is of considerable impor- 
tance Population, 1921, of city and suburbs, 
676,476; in 1931, 848AOO 

For histone events connected with the 
World War see Bohemia, Czecho-Slovalc Be- 
public, Austria-Bunaary, subhead History 

PRAGUE, UmvEBSiTV of, a name given to 
two umversities situated m the city of Prague, 
one German and the other Bohemian, or 
Czech. The original University of Prague 
IS the oldest German university. It was 
founded m the middle of the fourteenth een- 
tniy, but was based on a school that origi- 
nated about one hundred years before. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages it suffered many changes 
and reverses, because of the rriigious con- 
flicts by whirii it was disturbed. In 1419 the 
Cathohcs were ezpelled from the institution, 
and as a result the university lost much of its 
property and a large number of students. In 
the later part of the fifteenth century a num- 
ber of colleges were founded, and the univer- 
sity again began to prosper. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century it became a Jesuit 
college. 

The Czech movement of the nineteenth 
century resulted, at first, in an mcrease of at- 
tendance, but finally in the organization of 
the Czech University of Prague In 1882 and 
1883 the faculties of law, medicine and arts 
were established, to whirii some years later 
the faculty of theology was added. This gave 
the Bohemian university a prestige v^eh 
enabled it to overshadow the German univer- 
Bity, and it helped to keqi alive that national 
conscionsnesB which had its outcome in the 
establishment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
(which see) Ih 1935 the Czech University 
had an attmdanoe of over 10,000, of whom 
over 1,800 were women, while that of the Ger- 
man University was only 5,000. 

PRAIRIE, prJrie, the name given to the 
vast natural meadows or plains of tiie Mis- 
sissippi basin, especially the region lying be- 
tween that nver and toe Boc^ Mountains 
and extending northward into Central Can- 
ada. Throughout this immense territory the 
differences of level are sufficient to produce 
a steady flow of the rivers, but not so great 
as to obstruct thrir narigation, thus securing 
a umque system of easy intercommunication 
by water between all sections of toe country. 
There is a sameness m the features of the sui^ 
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face, the TCgetable productions, the sod and 
the geologic^ features. Some of the prairies 
that have a peculiarly undulating surface are 
known as r(Mmg praines. Where vast herds 
of bufialoes used to roam over the prairies, 
immense tracts are now cultivated and pro- 
duce large crops of wheat and nuuse. The 
prairies now constitute the most valuable 
agricultural region m the world. 

FBAlBiIE OEIOEEIT, a common name in 
the United States of the pinnated grouse. 
See Qbouss. 

FBAUME BOGl, a sort of ground-squirrel, 
once found numerously on the praines west 
of the Mississippi and east of the Boeky 
Mountains. It is about one foot in length, 
exclusive of the rather short tail, is sturdy and 
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stout in form, and has coarse gray hair. The 
animals live in colonies, in burrows, which 
are ingemously built, having a mound of 
earth encircling the opening to prevent the 
entrance of surface rain water. These col- 
onies at an early day some^es covered 
several hundred square miles Some people 
once beheved a story now discredited ihat 
prairie dogs share their homes with certam 
owls and snakes 

FBAXITELES, pronit'eZses, one of the 
greatest sculptors of ancient Greece, a citiz^, 
if not a native, of Athens. He flouritiied 
about the middle of the fourth century B. a 
Whereas Phidias had portrayed heroic sub- 
jects, Praxiteles sought to reproduce the 
beauty o# the human in the nude. He exe- 
cuted several statues of Apollo and of Aphro- 
dite. His Aphrodite at the Bath, in the Yati- 
can, made for the city of Cnidus, was so 
highly valued by the Cnidians they refused 
to sell it to King Nicomedes, who, according 
to Pliny, was willing to take it as payment 
of the enormous debt imposed on the city. 
The group Niobe and her Children at 
Florence, Italy, and Hermes Carrying Dio- 
nysus, found at Olympia in 1877, are attrib- 
uted to him. His gods and goddesses are 
not as majestic and awe-inspiring as are the 
deities of Phidias, hut are superlatively 


beautiful human beings, endowed with a ddi 
cate grace and charm. He worked in both 
marble and bronze, and his figures served as 
models to Ihe artists who succeeded him, 

PEEOBB'SIOH OP THE EQUINOXES 
When the ecUptic (the plane passing throngii 
the center of the sun and containing the 
earth’s orbit) mtersects the plane of the 
eartt's equator the equinox occurs— once m 
spring, once m autumn. The time of oconr- 
rmiee ranes slightly each year, owing to fiie 
attraction of the sun, moon and planets, so 
that each successive eqmnox amves ahead of 
what would be its scbediile if those celestial 
infiuences were removed, at the mean rate 
of 60' 37" annually. This motion of the 
equinox along the ecliptic carries it, with 
reference to the diurnal motion, oontmnally 
m advance upon the stars; the place of the 
eqmnox among the stars, with reference to 
the diurnal motion, thus precedes at eveiy 
subsequent moment that wnidh it previously 
held, hence the name. This sweeping round 
in the heavens of the equinoctial hue indi- 
cates a motion of the axis of rotation of the 
earth, such that it describes circles round the 
poles of the ecliptic every 25,791 years 
From the precession of the equmoxes and 
nutation in combination, the axis follows a 
sinuous path, instead of a circle, about the 
pole of the ecliptic (see NuiAnoir). At 
present the vernal equmootial pomt is in the 
zodiacal sign Pisces, and it is movmg toward 
the sign Aquarius. 

PEECIOUS STONES, or GEMS, stones 
of small size greatly esteemed for them 
beauty. They are sometimes found crystal- 
lized in regular shapes and with a natnral 
polish, but they are more commonly of ir- 
regular shapes and have rough coats. The 
term gem often denotes more particularly 
a stone that is cut, polished or OTgraved, 
and it also includes pearls and various arti- 
ficial productions. The most valuable gems 
are diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphirra, 
opals and turquoises Of less value are me 
garnet^ the almandino, the fourmaline, me 
topaz, the amethyst, the chrysoprase, the 
chrysoberyl, the aquamarine, the hehi^rope 
and the aznrite. A^te, lapis lazuli and cinv 
nehan can scaredy be called gems. 

In art and archaeology, the term gem m 
usually applied to a precious stone 
engraved in ornamental designs or to m 
scriptions. Stones on which the , 

raised above the general surface are 
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cameos; those baTing the design sank be- 
low fhe smfaee are called tntaghos. Early 
specimeiiB of cut gems are seen m the scaia- 
baa, or beetle-shaped, signets worn in rings 
by the ancient Egyptians Among the 
(heehs, Etmseans and Homans, gem senlp- 
tiue hdd a high place, reaching its highest 
pomt nnder Augnstns. Modem gem engray- 
mg dates from the beginning of the fifteenth 
centmy, Ihe chief seats of the art being 
Italy and Germany. Beane is now the head- 
quarters of the B^-engraving art 

From the earliest times predous stones 
have held definite meanings to people As- 
trologers, or those who professed to read the 
stars, believed that premona stones also in- 
fluenced the lives of people, and from the 
first century there was a special stone dedi- 
cated to each month of the year. Even wise 
men wore gems as dharms, believing them 
to ward oS disease and to brmg good for- 
tune All ancient peoples of civilization nsed 
gems, and asenhed to each stone some spe- 
cial influence In the Bible there are many 
references to preeions stones; those worn on 
the breastplate of the High Priest were 
among the most significant features of his 
athre {Exodus XXVHI, 15-30). In the 
following passage file Jewish histaiian as- 
enhes miraculous properties to these stones: 

From the etones which the High Priest 
wore there emanated a liaht, as often as God 
was present at the saenflee, that which was 
worn on the right shoulder instead of a clasp, 
emitting a radiance sufficient to give light to 
those far away, although the stone previously 
loohed Its splendor 

See Gems, Artificial, Blrthstones, also 
articles on the gems named in the beginning 
of this article 

FHBDESTIN'A'TIOE', a term used in 
Chnshan fheology, derived from the Latm 
words meaning determined beforehand. Hi 
general, it means that God in the beginning 
so made the universe that everything that oc- 
curs m it is inevitable As apphed specific- 
ally to file life of man, the doctrine involves 
the belief that God “appointed eertam men 
unto salvation,” others to reprobation The 
conception is a logical outgrowth of the be- 
lief t^t salvation in this world of sin would 
be impossible unless foreordained by God 
It was developed by John Calvm, its chief 
supporter. It is opposed to the doctrine of 
free will, and has few adherents to-day. 

FBrESMF^IOH, a right given nnder early 
public land laws to dtizens of the United 


States, by which ihey could buy quarter-sec- 
tions of the public Imd for a nominal price, 
by complying with certain conditions. A 
citizen who entered a preemption claim was 
given preference over all other persons - The 
preemption laws differed from the homestead 
laws in not requiring occupation or cultiva- 
tion. They were repealed in 1891, because 
of abuses that had become general See 
HouEBXEAn Laws, Lauds, Fimiiia 

Li mtemationai law, preemption is the 
right of one nation to seize properly belong- 
ing to another nation, wMe it is bemg 
shipped across the former’s territory The 
right is nsed only m the case of property that 
is or may be contraband of war, and full 
valne is given to the owner of the properly. 
See ImcmirATioirAL Law. 

PSEllIES, pre meet', meaning first, is the 
chief officer of state m a government Cab- 
inet. He is known variously as Prime Mm- 
ister. Chancellor, Grand Yizier, etc In the 
constitutional nations of Europe, the Cabinet 
form of government, as fully developed by 
England, has been more or less faithfully 
copied, consequently there is in each of these 
countries an official correspondmg to the 
English Premier. Canada and Austraha 
have Premieis, but the United States has no 
such officer; its Secretary of State is not at 
all like the Premier of England He does 
not select the other members of file Cabmet, 
is not superior to them, and is not responsi- 
ble to Congress 

The Premier in Canada. As the members 
of the Cabmet only hold office as long as fiiey 
are supported by a msjoniy m fhe House of 
Commons, most of the Ministers are members 
of the lower house, though several are always 
Senators The Ministry, therefore, is practic- 
ally a committee made up of members of both 
Houses Its head is known as the Premier or 
Prime Minister, fiiongh he is legally known 
as President of the Privy Council 

The title Premier ori^nates from the fact 
that, as in England, he is the first called on 
to form a new Mmistry. As the leader of a 
political party and as a man of commanding 
infiuence and ability, he is chosen to lead file 
Houses and control the government It may 
he safely said, as a rule, that fhe govern- 
ment’s pohey is his policy, though each in- 
dividual Minister has the right to commnni- 
cate directly with the Governor-General, on 
all important public matters Communica- 
tion between the Cabinet and the GovemoF-> 
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General takes place through the Fremier. 
If the Ptesusr dies or resigns, the Cabinet 
is dissolved, and the Ministers hold office only 
until a new Mmistiy is formed. In case 
ihe government, that is, the Ministry, is de- 
feated on some impor^t issue in Parlia- 
ment, the Fremier must either resign or con- 
vince the Gkivemor-General that a new gen- 
eral election should he held, on the ground 
that the vote does not represent the papular 
sentunent. 


Related Artlolea. Consult the toUawing 
titles for additional Information 


Cabinet Mtmatry 

Govemor-Qeneral ?rlvy Council 


FBEFOSinOIf, prepaeish'im, in gram- 
mar, a part of speech that introduces a 
phrase modider and shows the relation be- 
tween the principal word of the phrase end 
the word the phrase modifies. Examples of 
prepositions are in, of, on and aver. In the 
sentence, “The house stands on the hiU," the 
preposition on shows a relation between the 
word hill and the verb stands, which the 
phrase modifies. 

FBE-fiAFHASLITES, prerafadttea, a 
group of English painters and writers or- 
ganized in 18d8, so called because they de- 
rived their inspiration from painters before 
the time of Raphael. Leaders in the move- 
ment were Dante Gabriel Rossetti, his brother 
William Michael, John Everett Millais and 
William Hobnan Hunt. Tbe art of these men 
represents a reaction ogunst the aitifiaal 
tendencies of thdr day, and a return to the 
simplimty and spirituality of snob early 
painters as Giotto, Era Angelieo and others 
of the early Renaissance. The movement 
exerted a wholesome and far-reaohiag influ- 
ence on English art. 

FBrESBTTE'BIAIlS, members of a branch 
of Protestantism in which the local charchs 
are governed by presbyters, or elders. The 
officers of a Presbyterian ehureh are the 
pastor, elders and deacons. The poster, to- 
gether with the elders, looks after the spirit- 
ual affairs of the cbnreb, and the trustees 
look after the financial affairs. The pastor 
and elders constitnte a session, whi^ has 
power to admit and to disdpliiie memhers. 
The session is under the control of a pres- 
bytery, which is composed of the miniateTs 
and one or more elders from each church in 
a given district. Presbyteries combine to 
form a synoi, and, controlling all, is the 
general assembly, which meets annually and 
to wUch synods can appeal certain eases. 


Li the United States appeals are 

govetmuent 

“ &>md in tee 
weatmmster Confession of Faith and m tha 
Longer and Shorter Cathechzgms. In igog 


revwions of the creed. The doclrme of 
predestmabou was modified so as to embodv 
the idea that God loves all mankmd and that 
110 man is condemned, except for Ins oim 
sin; the article concemmg infants who die 
before baptism was modified to embody the 
idea that all who die in infancy are saved 
by Christ, through his spirit. 

History. John Calvin (see CAivw ahd 
CAiiVnnsM) is considered by some to he liie 
originator of this form of church govern- 
ment, though dders constituted the ruhne 


Presbyteries were formed m England dnmig 
Elizabeth’s reign, though much against her 
will. The Presbyterian creed, confession of 
faith and form of church government and 
directory for wonhip weia formnlated by an 
assembly in 1647 and approved by Parlia- 
ment in the same year, but they were never 
estahlisUed m the Church of England. Pres- 
hyterianism was established in Scoiiand in 
1660 under the lendership of John Bhor 
(see Knox, Jobs), and m 1662 it was rati- 
fied by Parliament. Presbyterians ware 
among the early Hew England colonists, and 
many of them settled about Boston and 
formed the majonty of the colony of Mass- 
aohuaetts Bay. The first American presby- 
tery was organized in 1707, the synod of 
Philadelphia was formed in 1716 and a gen- 
eral assembly was organized in 1788 The 
original church in the United States divided 
on the question of slavery jnst before the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and the United 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church South was 
organized. The Presbyterian Chnrbh of the 
Confederate States was also organized ia 
1861, and since the Civil War it has been 
known 03 the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. It has a strong Mowing m 
the South. The United Presbyterian Chumh 
of North America ia distinguished by naw 
only the Psalms in song. In 1873 the World* 
AIKanoe was formed among all 
unify missionary work. In Canada , 
the Presbyterians jomed the Mothodiste eM 
Congregationalists in forming the 
Church of Canada, a union that tune m 
fully justified. 
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FBES'COTT, Abiz, the conniy seat of 
Yavapai County, 137 imles north of Phoerus, 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Bail- 
road. The city is on an elevation of 5,340 


Conneeticui^ in a neh mining country, pro- 
dndng gol^ silver, tungsten and ct^per. 
Stock raising and lumbering are important 
mdustiies. The city has a Cam^e li- 
brary, a courthouse^ a Federal buldmg, a 
hlasonic Temple, Sharlott Hall Museum, 
Smoki Museum, Samt Joseph’s Academy and 
the Home for Aged Arizona Pioneers, and 
TJ. S. Veterans’ Hospital There is an air- 
port Population, 1930, 5,517. 

FKESCOTT, WmiiiAic HioirriTiTg (1796- 
1859) , an American historian of Spanish con- 
quests m Amenca, bom at Salem, Mass 
'When he iras graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege, at the age of twenty-one, he was nearly 
bhnd, having entirely lost the sight of one 
eye through accident and the partial loss 
of the other through 
overwork. With the 
aid of readers and 
secretaries he spent 
several years in 
hterary research, in 
the course of which 
he published a num- 
ber of essays. In 
1837 he published 
his first history. 

The Beign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella 
It was recdved with 
enthusiasm, both in^ 

America and Europe. It was rapidly trans- 
lated into French, Spamsh and German, and 
its author was elected a member of the Boyal 
Academy at Madrid. PreseotPs neat woidr 
was the History of the Conquest of Meaaeo, 
mfh a Frelvmmary Yieio of the Ancient 
hlextcan Gimlisation and the Life of the 
Conqueror, Hernando Cortes, which ap- 
peared in 1843 and was received with an 
equal degree of favor. In 1847 he published 
the History of the Conquest of Peru, leith 
a Preliminary Vteio of the Civilisation of the 
Incas. Eight years later the first two volumes 
of the long-expected History of the Beign of 
Philip the Second, King of Spain, appeared, 
and m 1858 a third volume was pubhsbed; 
but before the work was completed, Prescott 
died from apoplexy, at his home in Boston, 
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Prescott ranks wilh Motlqy and Parkman 
as an American historian of flmt rank. Since 
his histones were 'wntten, Amencan archae- 
ological research has shown that the early 
chromclers on whom Prescott depended for 
facts were unrehable; but m general the his- 
torian’s accounts ere accurate, and his siyle 
is highly entertauung. 

PBBSIDEHT OF THE UNITES 
STATES. The Conshtution declares that 
the law-ezecntmg department of the gov- 
ernment shall be m the hands of a President 
of the Umted States, who shall be chosen 
by electors, and not elected directly by the 
people; his term of office was fixed at four 
years; he may legally succeed himself. 

The system of electmg the President and 
Vice-President is not clearly understood by 
many people. As a rule, we fail to see why 
it would not be right that every legal voter 
m the country should cast his vote directly 
for President and Vice-President. The plan 
adopted m the convention which framed the 
Conshtution was the result of a compromise. 
One sechon demanded that the President be 
elected by Congress, and that in the selec- 
tion the people direehy should have no choice 
Another faction desired to place the respon- 
sibilify fully upon the people by direct vote 
By the plan adopted, each state was em- 
powered to choose by vote, a number of men 
equal to its total membership m Congress, 
and the men so chosen were to meet on the 
same day all over the United States in the 
various state capitals and there cast their 
votes directly for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. If a state has ten Bepresentahves and 
two Senators, it is enhtled to choose twelve 
electors of the President and Vice-President 

Nominahons. The young men and young 
women of to-day have not failed to note that 
every four years representatives of the great 
pohtical parties assemble m nahonal con- 
venfaon and nommate men for the offices of 
President and Vice-President About the 
same time m every state m the Union the 
people, either by dmect vote or m state party 
conventions, name for each party as many 
electors of the President and Vice-President 
as the state has representation in Congress. 
When “Presidential election” day comes, on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, each qualified voter in the United 
States is entitled to vote ■with the party of 
his choice indirectly for President and Vice- 
President of the United States. However, if. 
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he naderstands the Constitutioiial proviaionj 
he knows he does not vote direcfly for these 
tiigh offioers; he votes for the men (the eleo- 
tors) who in due time wiil elect the President 
and Yice-President. The next morning after 
election day the people all over the XJmted 
States know the names of the next President 
and Vice-President^ although as a matter of 
fact, these officers have not yet keen chosen.' 

If in any state the republican party easts the 
most votes, the republican electors are 
chosen J in demoeratio states the democratio 
electors are chosen. 

Electoral CoDege. On the first Monday 
after the second Wednesday in December fol- 
lowing the date of the election, the electors 
who have been chosen in every state meet in 
the capitals of their states and proceed to 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Umted States, legislation in 1934 
made the above date conform to Amendment 
Twenty. See Elbotobal Oouiegb article. 

Election by the House. It is posmble in 
any election of President and Vice-Premdent 
that there is no choice in the electoral col- 
lege. The Constitution preaerihed that “the 
person having the greatest number of votes 
for President shall he the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors.” Now, to secure a majority of 
the dectors one candidate must reodve more 
votes than aU the other candidates combined. 
If he is not thus fortunate, the vote of the 
dectoral college is not decisive, and the dec- 
tion of President and Vice-President is then 
thrown on Congress. The Constitution pre- 
scribes that the House of Eeprescntativra 
diall then choose the President, and this is 
doubtless due to the fact tot to House is 
nearer to the people than is the Senata If 
the dection of President thus falls upon the 
House of Eepresentatives, it is provided that 
the vote in the House shall he taken by states, 
the entire representation from each statehav- 
iTig only one vote. Therefore, the decision 
of the majority of Eepresentatives from a 
state would control the single vote of that 
state for Preddent. The dection_ of _Tice- 
President^ in case there is no choice in to 
dectoral college, falls to the duty of the Sen- 
ate. 

Twice in the history of the country the 
dection of President and Vice-President has 
devolved upon Congress. In 1800 Jefferson 
and Burr recdved to same number of dec- 
toral votes and in to House of Eepresents- 


tives Jefferson was dected. In 1824 m the 
electoral college Jackson recdved 99 votes, 
Adams, 84, Crawford, 41, and Clay, 37. 
Jackson had a plnrahty of votes but lacked 
33 of a majority. The Bouse of Eepresenta- 
tives dected Adams. 

Inauguration. The Twentieth Amendment 
to to Constitution, adopted m 1933, pro- 
vides tot to President diall assume his 
office on January 20, beginning m 1937 

Succesdon to the Fiesidency. The Wee- 
President of the United States must have the 
same qualifications as to President, for upon 
the death, removal, or entire disability of the 
latter, the Wce-P^dent assumes the posi- 
tion of Preddent and retams it during the 
remainder of the tenn for which the Pred- 
dent was originally dected. Previous to 1886 
there was no providon for succession beyond 
to Vice-Preddent; an embarrassing mtna- 
bon might have arisen had holh the President 
and Vice-Prcddent died in office, or become 
diaqualifled. In to year named to Piot- 


tot after the Vice-Preddent the Secretaiy 
of State riiould succeed to the Presideniy, if 


him in turn, to Secretary of to Treasoy, 
Secretary of War, Atlomey-Generd, Post 
master-Gfflieral, Secretary of to Navy aad 
Secretaiy of to Interior. The Secretaiy d 
Agriculture, to Seeretaiy of Commerce and 
the Seeretary of Labor, later made mrabers 
of to Cabinet, are not induded m the suc- 

‘^SifiCBtlonBofthePredaBiit. itte Con- 
etitution dedaies tot to Prudent of to 
Hnited States must be 
age and a natural-bom citis®, 
must have redded withm to 
fourteen years previous to 
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repealed and the President’s salaiy aeaiii 
reduced to $25,000. Soon afterwards it was 
increased to $50,000, at which figure it re- 
mained until 1909, when it was fixed at $76 . 
000. An allowance of $26,000 a year fc 
tcavelmg expenses is made, and other eiuns 
for certam White House functions 

The President’s Oabinet. SeeCABiHBT 

PEESS, LffiERTroFTHE. SeeLiBBBrrop 
TBS Press. 


PBESSBUBG, pres'boorK, Czechoslo- 
VAKIA, capital of the County of Pressburg, is 
situated on the north bank of the Danube 
amid the Carpathian Mountains, thirty-five 
miles east of Vienna. Pressburg was for 
centunes one of the finest cities of Hun- 
gary. Spacious boulevards now occupy the 
space where formerly stood the old fortifica- 
tions, and within the dty are beautiEol 
streets and squares, adorned with statnaiy 
and fiowers. Among the histone stmetnres 
of special interest are the old Gothic 
cathedral, datmg from the eleventh century 
and restored in 1861-80, in which many of 
the kings of Hungary were crowned; the old 
castle, once the residence of the &gs of 
Hungary, but now a min, and the townhall, 
dating from the thirteenth century and con- 
taining a valuable musenm of EomBn an- 
tiquities. Other interesting featnres are the 
Winter Palace, formerly the residence of the 
Primate of Hungary; the Landhaus, which 
was the seat of the Hungarian Di^ until 
1848, and the equestrian statue of Mane 
Theresa. The leading mannfactnres uudnde 
dynamite, pastry, cabinet work, tobacco, nh- 
bons, doth, madhinery, leather and chemi- 
cals. The city has a prosperous trade, prm- 
cipally in cattle, grain and wine, hi 3641, 
when the Turks captured Buda, Pressburg 
became the capital of Hungary, and it held 
this posifaon until 1784. Pressburg, also 
called Bratislava, became part of Czeohodo- 
vakia when Hungary was dismembered after 
the war. Population, 1930, 123,852. 

PBESTOH, Oet., in Waterloo County, 
the Canadian Hational and Canadian Pamfle 
railways; electric railways connect it 
Kitchener, Galt, Pans and Brantford. I™® 
chief manufactures arc agricultural miple- 
ments, woodworking machinery, eleotnc cm, 
metal shingles, piano players, stoves, woolen 
goods, furniture and shoes. The distnet pi^ 
duces live stock, grain and vegetables 
eral springs make the town a popular reson. 
Population, 1931, 6,280. 
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FKETOltIA, TbansvaMi, the admima- 
irahve capital of the Union of Soutii Afnca, 
and capital of the province of the Tranavaal, 
is sitoated on the Aapies Biver, forfy-sbc 
nules by lail northeast of Johanneshnig. It 
has broad streets lined vnth shade trees, 
and many substantial buildings. The most 
important structures are the former Pari 
hament House, the government offices, the 
postoffice and the University College Id- 
brary. The city was founded in 18S5 and 
named for the Boer leader, Andries Pre- 
tonus When the Umon of South Africa was 
formed, Cape Town and Pretona were nvals 
for the honor of becoming the capital. The 
contest was settled by making Pretona the 
seat of administration, and Cape Town the 
seat of legislation. Population, European, 
1931,62,138. 

PBEVAnilNC WEST^BLIES, the pre- 
vailing wmds of the temperate zones> In the 
northern hemisphere these winds blow to- 
wards the southeast; in the southern hemi- 
sphere they have a northeasterly direction. 
South of the equator between the fortieth and 
sixtieth parallels, these wmds attain snob a 
tremendous velocity that sailora call them the 
“roanng forties” North of the equator, 
however, interrupted by the great land 
masses, especially by the mountains, and by 
cyclome disturbances, they do not blow m a 
steady gale, and oftm thqy lose their iden- 
tity altogether. However, when general 
weather conditions are normal one can almost 
always detect an eastward movement of the 
highest donds, due to these winds. See 
WniD, Trade Wiots 

FETAJI, in Greek legend, the last kmg of 
Troy, the son of Laomedon. By his second 
wife, Hecuba, he had, accordmg to Homer, 
nineteen children, among them Hector, Paris, 
Cassandra and Troilus. His name has been 
rendered famous by the tragic fate of his en- 
tu:e family, as a result of the Trojan War. 
Homer gives no account of the death of 
Pnam, but other poets relate that he was 
slam by the son of Achilles when Troy fell 
into the hands of the Greeks. See Trot. 

PBIBILOF, pre'he lof, ISIiANUS, a group 
of small islands m Bering Sea, about equi- 
distant from the crescent of the Aleutian 
Islands and the mainland of Alaska, named 
for their discoverer m 1786. When the 
Umted States bought Alaska, the Pnbilofs 
were included m ffie transaction The two 
largest Islands are St. Paul and St George, 


with a combined population of 400. The 
government mamtains a wireless station on 
St. Paul 

The Pnbilofs are the home and breeding- 
place of the valuable fur seal, but they center 
on the islands containing no inhabitants. 
These animals probably chose these volcanic 
spots m the sea because of their isolation and 
the added secnnty of a home fog enshrouded 
for much of the year. At one time the herd 
decreased to about 130,000 mdividuals and 
was threatened with extmction, due to un- 
limited slaughter, but treaties stopped depre- 
dations, and the number that breed there 
now IS close to a million. Bee Seal. 

PRICKLY PEAR, or INDIAN FIG, a 
name given to an American genus of caob 
containing about 160 different species, most 
of whieh grow m the southwestern part of 
the Umted States. The common pnckly 
pear is a perennial and bears yearly, between 
June and October, beaubfnl, showy, sohtaiy 
flowers, sometimes red or white, but nsnally 
yellow and about three inches in diameter. 



PKIOKLT PEAK 
The coohineal cactus 


The stem is composed of flat, oval joints, 
which grow in zigzag f ormatian and are leaf- 
less, but covered with sharp spmes. Some 
species, as the Indian flg, found in dry, sub- 
tropical r^ons, where few other plants will 
grow, bear nutritions fruit 
This plant is an interesting example of 
adaptabihty to environment and of the law 
of survival of the fittest In the desert re- 
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g^on where vegetable food is scarce, wild ani- 
mals would long ago have exterminated the 
plant if it had not so weU protected itself 
against them with its armature of spines. 
Exc^t for its spines the plant makes excel- 
lent fodder for cattle, and if eoltiTated it may 
be coaxed to cast oS its weapons; indeed, 
Burbank has succeeded in producing a spine- 
less vanety which is of economic vidue. See 
Cacivs; CocHiNEaii. 

FEIBE’S FUECIE. See Bmip Pabiaa- 
jaai®. 

FEIEST, in its most general signiflcation, 
a man whose function is to inculcate and ex- 
pound rehgious dogmas, to perform religious 
iites and to act as a mediator between wor- 
shippers and whatever being they worship. 
In some countries the priesthood has formed 
a special order, or caste, the office being he- 
reditary; in other countries it has been elec- 
tive. In sacred history the patriarchal order 
fumiriies an example of the family priest- 
hood. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob performed 
pnestly acts and drew "near to ffie Lord,” 
as did also Job, and the Arab sheikh to-day 
umtes in his person the civil and religions 
headship. The Mosaic priesthood was the in- 
heritance of the sons of Aaron, of the tribe 
of Levi. The order of the priests stood be- 
tween the high priest and the Levites. 

The priests of the Church of Borne are 
bound to a hfe of celibacy, but in the Greek 
Church they are allowed to marry. In the 
Boman Catholic hierarchy the priesthood, 
which includes many orders, has the lowest 
rank; in the Anglican and other Episcopal 
churiffies, the priests form the second order 
of clergy, bishops ranking first. 

FBIMABY ELEOTIOK, a method of elec- 
tion by which the voters are enabled to ex- 
press their preference for tbe candidates for 
office in their respective political parties. In 
other words, the primary election is a nomi- 
noting eleehon. In order that a candidate 
may have his name placed on the ballot he 
must file a petition signed by a certain per 
cent of the voters of his party in the political 
unit over which the office has jurisdiction. 
If he is running for alderman, tills unit is the 
ward which he is to represent in the city coun- 
eil; if he is candidate for county supervisor, 
the unit is the county. 

According to the plan largely followed, at 
a primary election the voter is required to de- 
clare his political party. In that case the 
ballots are strictly party ballots, and the 


votm can vote for candidates only in hjj 

parly. However, at the regular election he is 

free to vote for any candidate on the ticket, 
regardless of the parly to which he bdongs. 

The primary election originated in the 
United States. At first it was restricted to 
local elections, but its scope has been ex- 
tended until now state officers, Bepresenta- 
tives in Congress, United States Senators and, 
in many states. Presidential electors are nom- 
inated at the primaries. 

FBH^TES, pri ma'Ues, the highest order 
of life in the animal kingdom. It mcludea 
man, apes, monkeys and lemurs, and is a di- 
vision of the class mammalia. 


Relntel Artlelea. Consult the followine 
titles for adCltlonal Information: 


Ape Gibbon 

Aye-aye Gorilla 

Baboon Lemur 

Chimpansee Mammals 


Man 

Monkey 

Orang-utan 

Zoology 


FEIMOGENITUBE, pri mo jen' e tore, the 
right of the eldest son and those who derive 
through him to succeed to the property of an 
ancestor. The institution existed among the 
ancient Hebrews, but was particularly de- 
veloped under the feudal system. It was in- 
troduced into England by tbe Kormans, and 
that country remains to-day the only conspic- 
uous example of its survival in Europe. The 
law of primogeniture was long ago aboliihed 
in the United States. Accordmg to it the 
eldest son is entitled by law to the whole of 
bis deceased father’s real estata If the 
eldest son dies, his son succeeds to tbe land. 
If the whole male line is exhausted, the law 


equally — except in the ease of the Crown, 
which always goes to the ddest. It is ow^ 
to the operation of this law that extensive 
English estates have remained undivided m 
certain families generation after generatioii. 

FBIM'BOSE, a genus of plants oompns- 
ing about 200 species, chiefly perennials, m- 


common European primrose^ abunctot 
woods, meadows and hedges, has a shor^ up- 
right stalk bearing both the leaves and me 
flowers, the former, small and cnp-^P“> 
the latter pale yellow, each on a short s^^ 
rate stem. It is related to the cowtiip, am 
from it many of the 
been developed. In the Um^ S . 
primrose extensively cultivated is a 

variety. It is of different stmctotom^^ 

European primrose, having a t*“ ^ ^ 
of large furry leaves growmg close to th 
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From 1^0 midst of these lise slender stems, 
bearing fragrant blossoms Tailing in color 
from delicate shades of pink to violet and 



COMMDN PKDSIROSEI 

pnrple. These blossoms are sometimes sin- 
gle, and sometimes are in olnsters. Several 
Japanese and other varieSes are enlfivated 
in gardens as ornamental plants. 

FBdOE, literally, one -nho holds first 
placa Inmodemtimeathetitleof prince (or 
princess) is given to all sovermgna generally, 
as irell as to thdr sons and danghters and 
nearest relations. In Qeimany nnder the em- 
pire there rvas a class of soverrigns who bore 
the title of prince. First, as a specific desig- 
nation; members of royal families were called 
Prmsen. On the Continent there are many 
ancient families not immediately connected 
with any rmgning honse^ who bear the title of 
prince, while in England dnkes and earls 
are sometimes called princes. The British 
hrir apparent bears the title Prince of 11711163. 

PBINOE AliBEBT, Sask , a city on the 
Canadian National, and Canadian Fadflc 
railways, and on the North Saskatchewan 
Kiver, mghty miles north of Saskatoon. 
There is a Roman Catholic cathedral, an An- 
ghcan pro-cathedral, a separate school, a eol- 
l^ate institute, a hospital, an armory and 
a permanent land show building. The city 
is in a beantifol eonntiy, especially suited to 
spring wheat and oats, but also known for 
fislnng and shooting. Three large lumber 
companies here cut about 100,000,000 board 
feet a year. Other large industrial plants in- 
clude brick plants, thra fionr mills, a cold 
storage plant, planing mills, marble and gran- 
ite worte, and saddlery factory. Prince Al- 
bert is tile headquarters of a judicial district 
and of the Royd Canadian Ubnnted Fohee 
for Central and Northern Saskatchewan, and 
is the seat of the provincial iad and peidten- 
tiary. Population, 1931, 9,905. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, an island 
forming the smallest province of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, is located in the Ghilf of Samt 
Lawrence and separated by Northumberland 
Strait from New Bnmswicl^ on the east, 
and Nova Scotia, on the south Its greatest 
length, from east to west, is about 145 miles; 
its br^th varies from four to thirty-four 
miles, and its area is 2,184 square miles. The 
coast line presents a remarkable succession of 
large hays and projecting head lands. The 
surface undulates gently, nowhere nsug so 
high as to become mountainous or sinking 
so low as to form a monotonous fiat. The 
island is naturally divided into three penin- 
Bulas, and the whole is well suited for agn- 
oultuie and pasturing, the forests now be- 
ing of comparatively limited extent. The 
prevailing rock is a reddish sandstone, but 
a large part of the surface is evidently al- 
luvial The climate is mild, and there is abun- 
dant moisture for vegetation. 

Practically all of the soil except that of a 
few marshes along the coast is smtable for 



COAT OP ASMS OP PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 

The lion, ns In several other provinces. Is 
neea as the. emblem ot British sovereignty 
The large oak and the three saplings stand on 
an Island, representing the province The 
three sapling represent the three counties 
into which the province Is divided When 
properly eolonred the lion is gold, on a red 
background the tree and the ismnd are green 
on a white or silver background. 


cultivation, but in some localities it became 
nearly exhausted before the farmers began to 
use fertilizer. The fertilizer now in general 
use is “mussel mud,” which is dredged from 
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the river beds and bays of the island. Agri- 
culture is ihe chief occupation, and the 1^- 
ing crops are oats, potatoes and tnmips. 
Borne wheat is raised and dairy husbandry is 
increasing in importance. Cattle, hogs and 
sheep are raised in considraable numbers, 
but horses constitute about two-thirds of the 
live stock. 

Prince Edward Island has the distinction 
of originating fur fanning, which has been 
extended to every provmce of Canada, now 
the leading for-farming countiy of the world 
(seePusANnEuRTBADE). The first experi- 
mental farm was started in 1887. The in- 
dustry centers around the silver black fox. 
The temperature and humidity of the island 
produce fine, thick fur, and fox farming has 
become one of the valuable industries. There 
are over 860 ranches on the island rangmg 
from two pairs to over 100 pairs for each. 
The annual revenue to the breeders of silver 
black foxes is over $3,000,000. These foxes 
for breeding purposes are m great demand. 

The fisheries give employment to about 
3,600 men, and the annual catch is valued at 
$1,000,000 to $1,600,000. About sixty per 
cent of the catch are lobsters; cod, herring, 
oysters, smelts and mackerel are the other fish 
of importance. 

The manufactures are chiefly confined to 
linen and flannels for domestic use. The ex- 
ports consist of timber, agricultural pro- 
duce and live stock, and the imparts include 
dry goods, hardware, cordage and iron. 

A railway runs from one end of the island 
to the other. The capital is Charlottetown 
(which see). The puhlic aflairs of the island 
are administered by a lieutenant-governor, 
nominated by the Crown, who appoints an 
executive council of nine members. There 
is also a legislative assembly of a single bouse, 
elected by the people. There is an excellent 
educational system, the elementary schools 
being free. The island is supposed to have 
been discovered by Cabot in 1497. It was 
first colonized by Prance, was captured by the 
British in 1746, was restored and recaptured 
and finally in 1873 it was admitted to the 
Dominion of Canada. The inhabitants are 
almost all of British descent Population, 
1931, 88,038. 

FBINCE OF WALES. See Wauis, 

PunroE OF. 

PE3ECE EUPEBT, B. C., on Eaien 
Island, 650 miles north of Yancouver. It is 
the w^em terminus of the Canadian Na- 


tional EaUway and has direct stp-m.!.; - 
eo TTiTnun ieatioa witii foreign ports. It ib 
port of call for coastwise boats. It is 400 
miles nearer Japan than is any other Pacifio 
port, IS located on an excellent harbor east 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands, and south 
of the most southern pomt of Alaska The 
surroun^ countiy has unlinuted ■.gri-i l 
tnral, mineral and forest resources, and the 
bay and nearby rivers abound m fish, exten- 
sive fishmg mdustries have been established 
here. 

Before lots were offered for sale the lily 
wag laid out and grades established by en- 
gineers acting conjointly with the gorem- 
ment and the railway company; the first lot 
was sold in May, 1909. Immense cold stor- 
age and flsh-enrmg plants, creamenes and a 
large sash and door fact^ are worthy of 
mention. Population, 1931, 6,350. 

PBLN'CE'TON', Batha of, an important 
battle of the Bevolntionaiy War, fonght 
January 3, 1777, at Princeton, N. J. On 
January 2, Cornwallis occupied a position on 
the west bank of the Assnnpink River, op- 
posite an inferior .dmencan force nndet 
Washington. Washington evaded battle by 
moving his whole army about Corawalhs’s 
position to the northward, leavmg a few men 
to keep his camp fires burning and make 
noises to deceive the Bntish commandecs. 
He soon met a force of about 2,000, coming 
from Princeton to join Cornwallis. After a 
hard battle the British were routed and Wash- 
ington took up a strong position at Korns- 
town, while Cornwallis retreated northward 
through New Brunswick to New York, thus 
practically abandoning the state of Now 
Jers^. 

PRINCETON, N. J., in Mercer County, 
fifty miles southwest of New York City and 
ten miles nearly north of Trenton, is on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Ddawarc » 
Eantan Canal. It is not a manufactog 
town, but is famous as a great edurationd 
center, the home of Princeton UnivMty 
(which see). Its streets are beauty 
shaded, and there axe many fine colo^ 

mansions. The place was settled abwt lOMO, 

and was named Princeton in 1724. ^ 

January 3, 1777, occurred the Battle m 
Princeton (see Pbinobmit, BaeM , 
audacions and suceessfiil 
Wfidiuisrtoii PopTilation, 1930, 

PRINCETON CNIVBESITY, » 
located at Princeton, N. J-, founded by 
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Piesbyterian Synod of Kew York in 1746 as 
the Collie of Neir Jersey. The school Tras 
originally established at Elizabethto-wn. In 
1748 it was moved to Newark, where it re- 
mamed nntil its permanent location at Prince- 
ton. On the one hnndred fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding, the college of ITew Jersey 
became Fnncetcm Umversify. As now or- 
ganised, the nniversiiy has sdentifio and acad- 
emic courses of study, requiring four years 
for completion, and graduate courses, which 
constitute the umversity work m all depart- 
ments It mamtains laboratories, astronomi- 
cal observatories, and museums of geology 
and archaeology, biology, morphology and 
historie art, The general library contains 
over 500,000 volumes, and there are special 
bbranes connected with the laboratories The 
faculty numbers about 250, and the enroll- 
ment is over 2,500 The endowment is about 
$15,000,000. 1711110 nonsectarian, this school 
is conducted under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian Church, under which it has acquired a 
leading influence. Many notable men have 
been associated with it^ including two IJmted 
States Presidents — Grover Cleveland, a lec- 
turer and trustee for ten years, and W oodrow 
Wilson, its president from 1902 to 1610. 


FKINTIN’G, the art of stamping letters, 
figures or other characters upon paper, doth 
or other materiaL In its ordinary sense the 



paper. 

Processes. Printing indudes the three proc- 
esses of composition, makeup, or imposi- 
tion, and press work. As the first is now prac- 
ticed it is necessary to add to these, sterotyp- 
ing and electrolyping, each of which is de- 
scribed under its appropriate title. 

Composition. The fimt step in printing 
consists in setting the type, or composition 
Formerly all type was set by hand, but now 
only in certain Wds of display prmtmg and 
m small country offices is any ^e set in this 
way. Instead of the old-time compositor and 
his ease the linotype and the monotype are 
employed. As the type comes from the ma- 
clunes it is arranged in galleys and proofs 
are taken for correction. 

Malee^up, or Imposition. This process in- 
dudes arranging the type into pages, putting 
in tiie bead ^es, page numbers and running 
titles. It is done on a stone or on an iron- 
topped table, and the workman who does it is 
known as the stoneman When made into 
pages, the type is placed in an iron frame. 


called the chose, and is wedged in so tightly 
that the single l^es cannot fall out when the 
chase is moved. The chase and type, when 
arranged for printing, constitute the form. 
The size of the form varies from 1 page to 
128 pages, aceordmg to the size of the page 
and the work. The most common sizes con- 
tain 16 or 32 pages. The pages are so ar- 
ranged that the nght numbers will face when 
the sheet is folded. Only small editions of 
papers and circulars are now printed directly 
from type. All others are printed from stere- 
otype or electrotype plates, and when this is 
done the type, as soon as made into pages, is 
sent directly to the foundry. The plates are 
then placed in the form. 

Pressieork. The actual printii^ is done 
on the printing-press, which is a machine for 
pressing the paper down upon the face of the 
type. The type is inked by running rollers 
over the form just before the paper is pressed 
down upon it. The paper is fed into the press 
in single sheets or from a roll, aceordmg to the 
plan of the press and the ^d of prmting. 
Circulars, books, pamphlets and country 
newspapers are prmted from sheets, but 
large newspapers and magazines which have 
a large circulation, are prmted from a roll. 
As the roll is prmted it is cut into sheets, 
which are folded by a machine. The modem 
newspaper and magazine presses do this work 
vary rapidly, some of them having a capacity 
of 150,000 copies of twelve-page papers per 
hour. Circuit, job work and most country 
papers are printed on small presses that may 
be run by power or by hand, as desired. 

Color Printing. Prmting-presses are con- 
structed which will prmt in three or more 
colors, and by their use inexpensive colored 
pietu^ are produced. Many of the large 
city daihes now have m service expensive 
presses fitted for color work, and on these 
the colored supplements and specml color 
sections of the Sunday edition are printed 

Color printing of this sort is not very 
satisfactory, since the pictures produced are 
more or less crude. In periodicals of a high 
grade and in books, we find, however, ex- 
quisite colored pictures. These are made by 
what is known as the three-color and the four, 
color process. In the three-color process 
three colors— red, blue and yellow— are print- 
ed over each other, and in the four^color 
process black is added. These colors so 
overlap as to produce the variety of tints nec- 
essary to complete the picture. Color print- 
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isgof this sort requires a high degree of aUUj 
for each color most exactly overlie the others; 
the vanatioii of the slightest fraction of an 
inch tnll mar and may rum the picture. The 
color prmts m this work were made by the 
three-color process. 

History. The origin of printing is un- 
known. It is probable that the Egyptians 
and Babylonians engraved characters on pre- 
cious stones, which were set in rings or other 
jewels and used for the purpose of impress- 
ing their signatures upon official documents. 
Some assert that the Bomans knew the art 
of printing, hut would not use it because the 
authorities beheved that the spreading of in- 
telhgenee would lead to uprisings among the 
people. As far as deOnitely known, however, 
the first prmtmg was done by the Chinese 
during the last century before the Christian 
Era. These people used engraved blocks, in- 
stead of type, and they still continue to print 
by this method. There has been a great 
deal of dispute over tiie invention of prmt- 
ing with movable type as we know it to-day. 
The Germans piaiTn that Johannes Ghiten- 
berg was the inventor, while the Dutch assert 
that this honor is due to Laurens Coster of 
Holland. The weight of evidence seems to be 
in favor of Gutenheig, and he is now gen- 
erally considered to have been the inventor, 
since he was the first to establish printing on 
anything like a scientific basis. 

The exact date of the invention of print- 
ing is not known, hut it occurred sometime 
between 1424 and 1448. Gutenberg’s printing 
office was at Mainz, Germany, and the first 
book printed was a copy of ffie Old Testa- 
ment, which was completed between 1460 and 
1455. This work is now known as the Kaza- 
rin Bible, hut it is not known whether it was 
printed by Gutenberg or by Paust, or by the 
two in partnership. After Gutenberg’s death 
the work was continued by John Paust, who 
kept the process secret until Mainz was cap- 
tured in a war and the workmen were obliged 
to flee. These prmters soon set up establish- 
ments in other cities, and by the end of the 
fifteenth century there was a printing office in 
nearly every important city of Europe. Print- 
ing was introduced into England by William 
Carton in 1477. 

The first printing press in America was set 
up in the City of Mexico sometime between 
1540 and 1550. The first press in the tTnited 
States was established at Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1638. This press is of 
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great historic interest. The first article mini 
ed on it was the Freemans Oath, the S 
was an almanac and the third was the fiM 
effition of John Ehot’s famous 
This WM alM tte beginning of what is now 
tile University Press, one of the largest and 
best-known printing establishments m 
world.^ Presses in other colonies followed 
and within the next hundred years each had 
one or more prmtmg establishments. After 
the Bevolntionary War the prmfan i; 

' try in the United States started anew it 
has reached m recent yeais an annual vol™. 
of $2,500,000,000. 

t.t^mfadiS?o'il5’lnfSSS‘oa?‘> 

iSSkbrname &Tlre» 

tttypmg 

PRESS, a ma- 
Ghiue for prmtu^ upon 
paper or other matanal 
The necessary parts of s 
printing press are the 
hed, for holding the type 
form; a device for m^ 
the t^e; a platen, for 
pressdng the paper upon 
the type; the frame &r 
holdmg these parts, and 



eratmg them. 

The first printing press 
was a modification cd tiie 

wine press and was a 

very crude affair, consisting of a bed, upon 
which the forms were placed; a board for a 
platen, and a screw, for pressing the platen 
down upon the ^e. The frame was of wood 
and rudely constructed. The type was inked 
with a leather ball, stuffed with wool. The 
paper was then laid upon the form and a 
platen placed over ii^ after which the foi® 
was shoved under the screw, which was tomw 
with a lever. This was tiie press designed 
by Gutenberg and used for sevmal eentnnes 
with little or no improvement The first im- 
provement in Gutenhag’s pr^ 
substituting iron for wood in mating 
frame; the next was in adding a spnng 
lift the platen when the screw was rdm^- 
and the next, and by far the most impo^^ 
in substituting a lever for the screw I" 
iting the platen. Mng^^®: 


form were added. 




Kuctom 


WHERE THE MARVEL OF MODERN PRINTING HAD ITS BEGINNING 
Below, the onginal Gutenberg press, the world’s first printing machine The workman in 
the first illustration is seen m a costume of the Gutenberg penod. At left, another work- 
man setting typer 


[See over] 



MECHANICAL PERFECTION IN NEWSPAPER MAKING ^ 
Every great newspaper sets its type on thirty to seventy linotype . ti|^ press 

of the presses which prints a metropolitan newspaper. The paper is fed Jn . ujjjjjted 
from great rolls, and the papers emerge (see right, above) printed, foiaeo, a 
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The (blinder Press. The cylinder press 
iras the next great improrement in the print- 
ing press. It rras invented by Friedrich 
Tfnpnig in 1806 and was first nkd in 1814 
in printing the London Times. Tins press 
takes its name &om the large cylinder which 
eonstitates the plafeiu As it rerolTCS this 
cylinder seizes the paper and impresses it 
iqpon Hie type. The form is placed on a 
movable bed, so Hiat it moves ba^ and forth 
under the platen and the ink rollers at each 
impression. A good pr^ of this pattern 
ccill make from 1,000 to 1,500 impresdons 
per honr. The old-s^le cylinder press is a 
common object in aU country printing ofSces. 

The newspaper Press. The most recent 
devdopment in Hie printing press is in the 
invention and perfeefian of what is known 
as the web perfecting press, invented by blr. 
Bichard Soe of New Tork in 1871. In 
presses of this pattern the forms are cylin- 
ders, and the stereotype plates are made in 
half-cylinders and climped in podHon on the 
press. These cylinders are so placed that 
thqr print both ddes of Hie sheet at onc^ 
and also print the paper frcnn a roll, or web. 
The press is so planned that any nnmber of 
parts can be added, so that a qnadmple, a 
sextuple or an octuple press can be con- 
stmcted as dedred. These additions are 
made dther by setting the presses dde by 
dd^ or by placing one shove the other, 
which is the more common plan. The work 
of one of these preses is so rapid that it is 
impassible for the untrained observer to fol- 
low the paper as it rushes through the ma- 
chine. The donble-octnple press used in 
printing Hie largest newspapers prints from 
dght rolls of paper, each roll containing five 
miles of paper and double the width of the 
ordinary newspaper. This press prints, cuts, 
folds and delivers in quires, 5^000 copies an 
hour of a paper containing thirfy-two pages. 
(See Newsweee, subhead Printing). 

liliile the web perfecting press was con- 
stmcted for the purpose of printing large 
daily papery it has since led to the construc- 
tion of other patterns for the use of large 
magazine and book establidunents, and now 
some of the best work in the country is 
produced on presses of Hus pattern. See 
PEnrnsG. 

PSISK, prtriin, a geometric solid, two of 
whose faces, call^ hoses, are equal parallel 
polygons, and whose other faces, called Zof- 
eroZ faces, are parallelograms. TlThen the 


edges of the lateral faces are perpendicular 
hi the base^ the prism is a right pnsm; oth- 
erwise it is obligue. The area of the surface 
of a prism is equal to the perimeter of the 
base (that is, the som of Hie length of its 
ddes) multiplied by the altitude (that is, the 
perpendicular distance between Hie two 
bases). The volume is equal to the area of 
one base mnltiplied by the altitude. In op- 
tics, the prism is a transparent body, usually 
glass, with two plane &ces not parallel to 
each other. 

F^SON, pri/’n, a penitentiary under the 
management of a stiite, provincial or national 
government^ for the confinement of adults, 
male and female, who have committed serious 
offenses against society, and who have been 
sentenced for penods varying from one year 
to the rmnainder of their lives. Jails are 
local institutions for the confinement for 
short tmms of those who have committed 
minor offenses, and those hdd for triaL In 
jails the short-term prisoners are kept in 
idleness, but in prisons labor is provided. 

Management. Every penitentiary is under 
Hie management of a warden, who is ap- 
pointed by the governor, or by a board of 
prison eonunisdoners. Tinder the warden are 
deputy wardens, superintendents, a chaplain 
and guards. Since the warden determines in 
a large measure the polity of the prison, he 
should he a man with special aptitude and 
training for his position, and hh assistants 
should be in perfect hamony with him in 
carrying out whatever polity he may adopt. 

The best results are obtained when the 
discipline is strict but kind. 'While the first 
purpose of confining the prisoner is to punish 
him for his crime, the state should never lose 
sight of the fact fhat he is a man who may be 
rrformed and made a useful citizen. Unjust 
or hairii treatment works against reform. 

Construction and Equipment. Every pris- 
on contains ofSces, workshops and a large 
number of cell rooms, constructed of steel or 
concrete, and arranged in tiers, one above 
another. In these cells the prisoners are 
confined when not at work or engaged in 
some form of recreation. The bnildings are 
enclosed with a lugh wall, on the top of which ' 
armed guards are nuuntained day and night. . 
The w^ usually incloses sufficient ground to 
give the prisoners opportnnity for exercise 
in the open lur. The workshops are equipped 
for whatever occupations are carried on. So 
far as postible eadi prisoner is assigned to 
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the ixade be has woibed at on the "outside.’' 
All are required to rrorb, but for a senous 
breach of discipbne a pnsoner may be pun- 
ished by being placed in solitary eonfne- 
ment, mthout labor, for a ^edfied period. 

In some states, prisoners are allowed a 
small wage, and in some they are allowed 
to work aftw regular hours at private tasks 
and earn money. All earnings are held by 
the warden and credited to the prisoners, or 
they are sent to the families or other relatives, 
as the prisoner requests. In many prisons 
the convict labor eystem is in force. 

A good library is provided; there are 
chapel esereises on Sunday, and occasional 
entertainments are given. The prison ehap- 
lam may erert a greater influence over the 
men than any other ofBcial connected with 
the institution. 

Prison Beform. Since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century much has been done to 
improve tbe condition of prisoners. Juvenile 
oflendeis are no longer conflned with old and 
hardened criminals, but are sent to industrial 
schools or reformatories. The sanitary con- 
ditions of most prisons have been greatly 
improved, and methods of discipline have be- 
come more humane. Some institutions have 
been very successful in leading prisoners to 
reform, the most notable among these bring 
the Elmira Beformatory, at Elmira, N. Y., 
opened in 1877, for the treatment of first 
offenders under thirty years of age. The 
prinripal features of the Elmira system, 
which have been largely adopted elsewhere, 
are indeterminate sentences, the classifloation 
of prisoners into three classes under the mark 
system, and discharge on probation, under 
supervision. 

In most prisons those prisoners whose con- 
duct is satisfactory are granted greater free- 
dom of movement, and more general conver- 
sational privil^^es. Such prisoners are called 
trustieSf and are put upon thrir honor. Some 
prisons have large farms on which trusted 
prisoners are sent to work under supervision; 
prison camps to which trusted prisoners are 
sent for constmeting roads, under a very 
small guard, have proved snceessfui. The 
confidence placed in these prisoners is seldom 
betrayed. 

RelnteC Article!. Consult the followlns 
titles for additional information; 

Convict Labor Juvenile Court 

Crime and Criminology Parole 
Indeterminate Sociolosy 

Sentence 


PRIVY COUBOn, 

PBKOBERS OP WAB. soldiemormeaot 
the navy captured ^m the enemy m time d 
war. In ancient times prisoners of war be- 
came the slaves of their captors Accardins 
to the convention of the peace oonferenM 
held at The Hague in 1907, prisoners of war 
are declared merely in the custody of the 
nation which captures them, and while con- 
fined are to be treated as well as its own eol- 
diers. Surgeons, chaplains and hospital at- 
tendants of the Bed Cross are exempt from 
capture as prisoners of war. Prisoners of 
war are obliged to make themselves useful 
and are protected by rules of mtemational 
law against unlawful acts against then pe^ 
sons. Jn every war many stones are enrrent 
as to inhuman treatment of prisoners. 
cause of the gigantic character of the World 
War, it is probable that it recorded more ei- 
^ples of atrocities than any other conflict. 

PBIVATEEB, privateet'. Pormerly it 
was customary for the government of a na- 
tion at war to engage and arm privately- 
owned vessels of a neutral country to pr^ 
upon the ocean commerce of its enemy. Bnih 
a vessel was called a privataar, and ihe com- 
mission under which it operated was known as 
a letter of marque. The practice of priva- 
teering led to much abuse, and there wen 
many non-commissioned riip owners among 
neutrals who, taking advantage of a war sit- 
uation, preyed upon the meridiant ships of 
ritber or both belligerents as opportunity of- 
fered, thus engagmg in high-seas robbeiy 
and piracy. Therefore, by the declaration 
of Paris, in 1856, the great European powffl 
agreed to abandon the practice of employing 
privateers. The United States was not a 
signatory to the document, but its positiim 
in subsequent wars has been in accord with 
the decision of the convention. 

PBIV'Y OOUNOHi, ( 
of state of the Briti^ severe^, 
to discuss matters connected with the jmhno 
service and for the honor and safely of me 
realm. As it exists at present, the nmher 
of members of the Privy Conndl is ind^i»i 
' thhy are nominated by the sovereign at p 
ure. The hst of Pnvy councilors now M- 
braces besides the members of the royal ot- 
ily and the members of the Cabinet, e 
bishops and the bishop of London, t ® ^ . 
officers of state, the Lord ChanoeHor and^® 
judges, the Speaker of the ” .w 
mons, the commander m chief and s ^ 
persons. Officially at the head is 
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President of the Council, who is appointed 
by patent^ and who manages the debates and 
iqiorts them to the sovereign. SeeEHaum), 
subhead Government. 

Li Canada. Britain’s overseas dominions 
eopied the mother country’s governmental de- 
vices in many lespeote. One of these was the 
adoption of the Fnvy Council. The British 
Bbrth America Act provides that the Council, 
which Bids and advises the OovemoiMleneral, 
shall be known as the ‘^Emg’a Privy Council 
for Canada.” As in England, the terms “Cab- 
inet,” “Ministry,” “Administration” and 
“Qovemment” are popularly apidied to those 
members of the Council who are at the head 
of affniT B for the time bmg. It should be 
understood that Privy ooun(^OT8, even when 
no longer Ministers, retain honorary rank. 
'When the Qovemor-Oeneral appoints his ad- 
visers, he first determines who shall be Pre- 
mier; with the Premier’s asaiatanoe the other 
Minirters are then chosen. The number of 
members of the Cabinet varies from fifteen 
to eighteen or twenty heads of departments 
and three “Ministers without portfolio” (that 
is, without departments) beaides the Presi- 
dent of the Pnvy CounciL Ministers in 
charge of departments receive a salary of 
$10,000 a year; the president of the council 
receives $16,000. The permanent head of 
each department is a depnty-muuster, ap- 
pomted by the Crown and holdmg office 
regar dless of political affiliations. 

PBTVy SliAIiv an official seal which foi> 
merly was affixed to public docnments in 
Great Biitam. It was a prerequisite of the 
Great Seal, and was used on documents of 
minor importance which did not require the 
Great Seal. Although the use of the privy 
seal was discontmu^ in 1884, the office of 
custodian still exists with the title Lord Pnvy 
Seal. Hie incumbent ranks as the fifth great 
officer in the state, and usually has a seat in 
the Cabinet 

PBIZE FIGHTIEG, fighting with the fists, 
with or without gloves, in public for prize 
money. The chief difference between a prize 
fight and a sparring or boxmg mateh is that 
in a prize fight the psrhcipants intend to 
knodr each other out for a reward, while in 
a boxmg match there is no such intention, 
but It often occurs The prize fight is a 
relio of the past ages. It was common among 
the Gre^ and Romans, and professional 
fighters were common in England thiongh 
the hGddle Ages. Modem prize fighting is 


conducted according to the rules for boxing. 
In the Umted States it is generally considered 
a bratal sport, and in most states it is for- 
bidden by law. See Boxora. 

FRO'BATE, the proof b^ore the proper 
court that an instrument offered to be re- 
corded is the last will and testament of the 
deceased person whose act it is alleged to he. 
The party presenting and upholding the in- 
strument is termed the proponent, and the 
party disputing, if any, the contestant. In 
the United States, generally speaking, proofs 
cannot be taken until notice has hem issued 
by the judges to all the parties interested to 
attend. On the return of the notice, the wit- 
nesses are axammed and the trial proceeds be- 
fore the court. If the judge, when both par- 
ties have been heard, decides in favor of the 
will, he admits it to probate; if against the 
will, he rejects it and pronounces the sentence 
of inteetaey. The fhnotions of this branch 
of the judmiery are confined to deluding on 
the authenticity of wills and upon the proper 
persons to act as administrators whan no -will 
exists or when no execntois are named. In 
most states and in the Canadian provinces 
speoisl courts called probate or eurrogate 
courts are maintained for the purpose of set- 
tling estates. See 'WlUi- 

FBOCE'BUBE, in law, the method of pro- 
ceedmg in a lawsuit throughout its various 
stages, civil procedure bemg the rules for 
conducting a suit in civil law, and criminal 
procedure bemg the rules for conducting a 
criminal case. 

Li the United States, when redress is 
sought for a dvil injury, the injured party 
brings an action against the offender, who 
thereby becomes the defendant, the com- 
plainant bdng known as the plaintiff. The 
action is begun by issuing a writ of ernnmone, 
commandmg the defendant to appear in 
court. If be fail to do so, an appearance is 
entered for bim by the plswtiff. When both 
parties have entered an appearance they ore 
said to be in court, and the suit may be com- 
menced The next stage is the pleadings, or 
the statements in legal form of the position of 
the two parties to tile suit. Next ffie issue is 
argued. This may be a matter of law, the 
facts being admitted, in which case it is 
called a demurrer, or it may be a question 
of fact Ih the former ease the dedsion rests 
with tbe judge; in the latter, with the guiy. 
In a jury trial, after the evidence has been 
submitted, the judge sums up the law bearing 
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upon the issue, the juiy letiieB, enters a ver- 
dict, that is, comes to a eondufflon, and the 
judge then pronounces judgment, that is, an- 
nounces the decision and the couaegnences 
‘which the court has fixed to the act 

In criminal oases the first step is the arrest 
of the one charged with the erinie; that is, he 
is taken into custody of the law. He is then 
brought before a judge or magistmte to be 
examined, and he may he held to answer for 
his action to the grand jury, or he may be 
dismissed for lack of evidence ; if the evidence 
warrants it the grand jury brings in an w- 
dietment, and the accused is hdd for trial 
before a petit jury. 

Pending trial, he is either allowed his free- 
dom upon giving bad, or bond, for his ap- 
pearance, or he is committed to jail. If <£e 
grand jury enters indicbnen^ the prisoner is 
held for trial before a petit jury; if found 
not guil^, he is diaohar^; if found guilty, 
he is sentenced to punishment. In the latter 
case an appeal may be granted, that is, the 
right of a defeated party to carry his ossa 
to a higher court for determination, on ac- 
count of a flaw in the conduct of the ease at 
the earber triaL 


Related arHoiei. Coniult the toUawlnE 
titles for additional Information: 

Appeal Oemurrer 

Arrest Jury and Tri^ 

Ball by Jury 

Court 'Writ 

PKOO'TEB,AnBiAiDBAH]ns (1826-1S64), 
an English poet, bom in London. Assuming 
the name of Hary Berwick, she became a con- 


tributor in 1893 to Household Words. This 
periodical was edited by Charles Dickens, who 
became interested in the young poet and 
aided her in gaining publio recognition. 
Later poems 'were published in All the Tear 
Hound. A ooHection of her verses, nearly all 
of which had appeared in these two maga- 
zines, -was issu^ in 1858. A later edition 
of them contains her biography, 'written by 
Dickens. Her best known poem. The Lost 
Chord, has been set to musie. 


PROOTOB, BioEAsn Aitchoht (1837- 
1888), an English astronomer, one of the 
first adentisis to adopt a simple style of expo- 
sition in writing for the general public. 
After graduating from Saint John’s College, 
Cambridge, he began to devote himself to 
astronomy as a profession. He contributed 
Numerous article to magazines, including 
the Popular Seienae Sevieip, and be edited 
he Proeeedinge of the Boyd Astnmomioal 
Society. He ‘was for years a popular lec- 


SS'SSS'KSKS; 

he ranained the rest of his lifa 
tooks are J?o^ and His Sgstes^sZ 
Hours ^h a Telescope, Other-Wodds iZ 
Ours, The Romance of Astronomy, Heredi- 
tary Trade, The Qretd Pyramid and l/ature 
StudieBs 


* system of compa. 
satmn by which employes are given a shaie 
m the profits of a firm in addition to U 
regular wage. The additional payment may 
be m eash, paid at stated periods, as atSe 
end of the year; it may be in shares d stock 
in the company; or in the form of an in- 
Buranoe fnnd, from which the workman de- 
rives a pension in his old age, or his family 
a caedi payment in case of ^ death. Of all 
these plans the dividend shared by both em- 
ployer and employe semns to be the most sat- 


The first record of profit sharing is that ' 
of Le Claire, a honse punter in Faria, vho 
began his operiment in 1842. Le Gh^ 
found that his plsn led to inoreasiiig the 
inoomes of both empliyer and employe, 


of work accomplished. The snocess of be 
Claire’s experiment led to the adopfaon of 
similar plam by other firms, and profit shar- 
ing has become quite common in France, Eng- 
land and the United States. Many industries, 
stores, and offices praotioe profit sharmg in 
fact but not in name; they distribute tbeir 
extra favors annually under the designabon 
bonus, which need not be a fixed per cent of 
profits. 

The advocates of the plan claim that it of- 
fers the following advantages; 

1. It inanres tuatlee Jor both capital and 
labor. 

a. It Inoreases the effloienoy of the worlmun. 

8e It deoreases wABtOe 

*. It lessens Industrial unrest by harmonls- 
inff the interests of employers and eniployses> 

Labor unionSf on the other handj look upon 
profit fthftring as only a suhstitate for iwl 

yftform^ nlftiming that it stunnlatOS fil6 WOT*- 
men to greater prodnetdan without 
ttiem an equitable porfdon ofihere^t*- Some 
of them also look upon it as philanfiiiopy 
and smdi prefer “fiiat a higher wage he p® 


ntiight, , 

PEOQ-BES'SlOS'p in mathemafacB, a WSfo- 
sr increase or decrease in a series “ 
erg dne to a eommon of 

pplioatdon of a constant law. 
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{hese de&nibons applies to anthmetiedl pro- 
gressionf an example of which is 2| 4j 6f 8j 10/ 
the increment hemg 2, The second refers to 
geametrieal progression, for example, 2, 4, 
8, 16, 32, 64, in which the senes progresses in 
a constant ratio, the constant mnlbplier be- 
ing 2. 

FBOGIBESSIVE FAItT7. See FocmaUi 
Fsbiies nr sm Uistixed Szates. 

PBOEIBITION, the name applied gener- 
ally to one of the greatest moral and economic 
morements of modem times. Frohibition has 
come to mean, spedflcally, abolition by law 
of the privil^e mannfactnring and selling 
alcohohc beverages. It ia the direct resnlt of 


first state in the Union to establish prohibition 
as a permanent state poh< 7 . At the close 
of the Civil War it was the only “dry” 
state, bnt within a decade the national move- 
ment to make liquor sellmg illegal began to 
take form. In 1872 the first national conven- 
tion of the Frohibition party was held, and 
two years later the Woman’s Christian Tmn- 
peranee Union was organized. These or- 
ganizations did not wield much political infln- 
ence, bnt tiiey were excellent channels for 
propaganda against drink. A aoeiefy which 
secured direct results through political 
action was the Anb-Baloon League, organized 
in 1893. It worked on a non-partisan ba- 



PROmBITION AT tecs: TlMB THE! AMBNDMBNT WAS ADOPTED 
The statee in white had alreadv adopted state-wide prohibition The black areas in other- 
wise white states represent saloon areas, the remainder of such states beinu under prohibition 
The erst thirty-seven states to ratify the amendment, thirty-six belnsr necessary, are marked 
by stars The District of Columbia, Alaska, the Canal Zone, Porto Rico. Hawaii and the Vir- 
sin Islands were also prohibition territory before the passage of the amendment. 


fhe many serious abuses connected with tiie 
sale of whisky, wine, beer and similar bever- 
ages. The liquor izafBc has bean attacked 
from fhe standpoint of reli^on, morality, 
health and economics, often succe^oUy over 
small areas. 

Frohibition in the Umted States. In fhe 
American repubho ihe abohtion of slavery 
was fhe paramount moral issue of Ihe period 
before and durmg the Civil War. After the 
war fhe crusade agamst hqnor held first 
place in public interest. Maine, passing a 
law which became effective in 1851, was the 


sis, and for town or county local option as 
wril as for state and national prohibition. 

After 1880 prohibitory laws began to be 
passed in the Middle West, and early in ihe 
new century the tide defimtely turned against 
iiqnor. The situation at the beginning of 
1^9 is shown by the accompanying map. 
The friends of prohibition also pressed their 
cause in the national Congress, and in Aug- 
ust, 1917, the Seuate passed a resolution to 
submit to the states for ratification a Consti- 
tutional amendment (the righteenth) making 
the United States "diy”temtoiy, IbUecem-i 
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ber {he House conenrred in this action, though 
slightly modifying the Senate resolution. 
The amendment was ratified hy the required 
number of state legislatures hy January, 
1919, and the Eighteenth Amendment be- 
came eflectiye January 16, 1920. 

Pnor to the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Afiiendment the Government had taken 
measures to restnct the manufacture and 
consumption of alcoholic liquors. In 1918, 
as a war measure, Congress passed a bill 
which was signed by President Wilson, the 
main purpose of which was to stunulate food 
production, but which contained a nder 
making the country entirely dry after June 
30, 1919. It was specified that this condition 
should continue until demobilization of the 
army. Sentiment in favor of these war 
measures was largely responsible for the 
ratification of the Amendment before the 
June date was reached, making it ineffective. | 

In the years that followed, strong protests 
were made by large sections of the people 
agamst the enforcement of the law on the 
claim that it was sumptuary legislation and 
an mfrmgement on personal rights'. There 
developed a large illicit trade in alcohohe 
liquors, manufactured in secret and smuggled 
from abroad. 

The large profits to be made attracted a 
class of lawbreakers who with httle effort 
at secrecy sold ilhcit liquor. Enforcement 
agencies were to a degree ineffectual, and the 
government could not profit from the illegal 
traffic In February, 1933, Congress sub- 
mitted to the states a new Amendment (it 
became the Twenty-first) to repeal the 
E^hteenth. In the same year, on December 
5, the necessary thirty-sixth state had ratified 
it, and nation^ prolubition was killed, after 
bemg m effect 13 years, 10 months, 19 days. 

Prohibition Elsewhere. Liquor consump- 
tion was curtailed m Europe during the war 
because of the shortage of foodstuffs, but in 
practically all European countries the drink- 
ing of beer and wine continued. However, 
hquors are sold under restrictions, and there 
is m most sections a growing prohibition sen- 
timent. 

Quite early in the war the czar of Bussia 
prohibited the sale of vodka, the national 
drink of the Bussians. After the revolution 
the Soviet authorities restored the sale of 
vodka, but made the traffic a state monopoly. 
Durmg the war all of the Canadian provmcea 
except Quebec adopted temporary prohibi- 


ton; after the war, by referendum vote, 
these provmces abandoned absolute proh 
Inbon, and placed the sale of alcohohe 
hquors und er strict government reeulatinn 
PBOHmmONPABTY. Beeta^ 

PXBTIES DJ OHB DOTTED STATES. 

PBOMETHEDS, pro mistime, in Greek 
mythology, one of the Titans, brother of 
Ato and Epimetheus and father of Deu- 
calion. His name means /oreJiouyht, as that 

of Epimetheus signifies afterthought. Ho 
wanted to bestow some great gift on man 
and stole fire from heaven and brought it 
to earth, thus rousing the anger of Jupiter 
who to punish him had Prometheus 
to a rock. Here an eagle came every day 
and devoured bis liver, which during the 
night grew again. This torture Prometheus 
endured for centuries, until he was set free 
by Hercules. 

PBOM^SSOBT KOTE, a written promise 
to pay a certain sum of monqy, either oa 
demand or at a future fixed or detemunahle 
time. If it is payable to the order of a per- 
son or to bearer, it is negotiable. The fol- 
lowing is the most common form of a negoti- 
able promissory note: 


taco Chicaco, III . itiarcS B, I9<T 

Sixty days after date I pioinlae to pay C D. 
or order, five hundred dollars, with interest at 
the rate of six per cent per annum, for value 
received. A.B. 


This note will be negotiable when endorsed 
by C. D. If it is sold or transferred without 
his endorsement, the person to whom it is 
transferred accepts only such rights in it as 
C. D. possesses. The one who makes the 
promise is the maker of the note, the one to 
whom the promise is made is the payee. See 
Eeootubi/b IwBTinnosjiTS. 

PBOEG'HOBH, a beautiful Httle Aneriesn 
animal abont the size of a goat and ehaped 
like a deer. The adult is four and a half feet 
long and three feet high. Its hair is yellow- 
ish-brown above and white beneath; fte 
sheeks are light; the rest of the head, which 
is gazeUelike in shape, is dark. The ci^cal 
horns, about a foot long, are covered with a 
sheath, which is shed annually. The aniM 
is timid and suspicious and very fleet-MCtea, 
outrunning the swiftest hounds. Form® y 
large herds of pronghorns ranged the western 
plains ; then for years they were ve^ 

W large numbers are now 
Northwest, from Wyoming to Oregon, 
ever found, they are known meorreotly as 
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astelope. There are pronghorn reservations 
in Nevada, Oregon, and Canada maintained 
by the national governments 

FBOTIOTUT, in grammar, the part of 
speech that r^resents a nonn, which is its 
antecedent. The prononns in commonest nse 
are of the following classes: personal, 1, 
thon, yon, he, she, it, wifli their variona case 
and nnmW forms; conjunctive, at reUtUve, 
who, which, what and that; interrogative, 
who, which and what; indefinite, some, any, 
much and the like; and demonstrative, this, 
these, that, those. 

FBOOF AND FBOOF BEADINa. In 
prmting, proof is a rongh impression taken 
from the type for the purpose of correcting 
errors which appear in the composition. In 
pnntmg hooks and periodicals of a high dass, 
revised proofs are taken so that the anthor 
may be snre that ell errors have been 
corrected. 

Froof Beading. The corrections to be 
made on a proof of pnnted matter are 
marked on the margin; and for this pnrpose 
vanons signs or symbols have been nniver- 
sally adopted. The following ^ecimen proof 
exhibits the application of most of these 
signs: 

Explanations of the accompanymg symbols 
and otiier marks ace as follows: 

1, A wrona letter After every mark of cor- 
rection a line staould lie drawn, to prevent Ita 
beina confounded with any other In the same 
line 2, A word or letters to be tranepoeed 
Where letters are to he tranepoeed they may 
be stricken out and rewritten In their proper 
seauence In the margin, like a correction, or 
they may be underscored, with the marginal 
*'tr ” as in the Illustration S, A space wanted 
This mark Is used when the spacing la In- 
Bufflelent 4, A space or quadrat sticking up 
S, Alteration of type One line drawn under 
the word for Italics, two for susnL oafitsls, 
three CAFITAI,S 6, Correction or Insertion 
of marks of punctuation 7, A word struck 
out, but afterward approved of (Iiab stet, "let 
It stand") 8, A turned letter 9, An omission 
10, A letter of a wrong font 11, A word or 
letter to be deleted (fiat deletus, p p of 
delere, to destroy). 12, Alteration of type 18, 
Begin new paragraph 14, Insertion of a 
clause 15, A space to be removed or dimin- 
ished 16, A wrong word 17, When letters do 
not line evenly at the base 18, Mark for a 
hyphen 19, Do not make a new paragraph 
20, 7?he manner In which the apostrophe, In- 
verted commas, the star and other references, 
and superior letters and figures are marked 

The immediate object of a '‘reader” or cor- 
rector of the proof ia to observe and mark 
every error and oversight of the compositor. 


with a view to make the pnnted sheet a pei^ 
feet copy of the author’s mannseript. This 
is on the supposition that the manuscript it- 
self is quite correct, which is seldom the case; 
and therefore the duty of a good reader ex- 
tends to seeing that there are no mconsist- 
encies in orthography, punctuation and ab- 
breviations, and m many eases to the venflea- 
tion of quotations, dates and proper names. 


To mis the nations mth inipsnsl 
Bv^y, to tmposs tsmis of psass, to 
npare the humbled, end to the 
proud, resgniDg others to (le> 
fcnbe the eourees of theiheavens, and 
explem the ruing etere, thu, to ube 
the words of the poet of the ^neid 
in the apostrophe of Anehuefi to 
Fabms in the Shades^ was regarded 
as the proper provmoe of a 
The genius of the people was yew 
more adverse to the cultivation of the 
physieal saenees than that^the Euro* 
pesn GreeltBj.^^and fS«i \we have/ that 
the latter left expenmental philoBO|diy 
dneRy ui the hands of the y^an and 
African eoloiuitSj^ The degant litera- 
ture and metaphysiea] specu^Iations 
of Athens, her bislOTes, dnSias. twee. 
and orationa, bed a ounirrous host of 
adnuiera in Italy, but a /eriiwy of 
indifference was di^ilayed to the 
praetreal seienee of Aleundna ("Dus 
repugoance of the Roman nund at 
home to mathematics and phymce.y^ 
extending from the Allaatie to tlir 
iDdiai^pjuBn, from Korthem Britain 
to the eataraets of the Nile, annihi- 
lated m a measure^lt' pure wieneee 
la the conquered distnots where tli^ 
had been purmied, and prohibited 
attention to them lo the niothe^ 
country j 

CXiODg, udeed, after the age of 
^^my, the school m eonneetion 
mth whidi be Boundied. remamed 
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When supposed errors sre discovered by the 
resder thqy should be referred to the author 
forveridcation In case extensive alteratione, 
omissions or additions are likely to be made 
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by 'writer or editor, it ie more aonTenieni to 
take the pioofa on long alipa, before division 
into pages. The making of new paragrapha 
or the enppression of fiiose in iype shonld be 
avoided smoe such changes canse trouble and 
ei^ense. ' 

The thankless and monotonous business of 
a coiieetor or reader is more difficult than 
the uninitiated would beheve. It requires ex- 
tensive and varied knowledge, accurate ac- 
qurintanee -with the art of typography, and 
above all, a peculiar sharpness of eye, which, 
without losing ike sense and connection of the 
whole, takes in at the same time each separate 
word and letter. 

FBOPOS'nOU, in mathematics, an equal- 
ity of ratios, wntten in a variety of forms, as 
'1°°'^) 2:4=8:16 or 2 :4;:8:16, but usually 
read 2 is to 4 as 8 is to 16. The first and 
last terms of a proportion are called its ex- 
treme!/ the second and third terms are 
called its means. The general law of pro- 
portions is: The product of the extremes 
eguela the product of the means. In the pro- 
portion 2:4::8:16, 16x2=4x8. An extreme 
of a proportion may be found by dividing the 
prodnct of the means by the other extreme, 
as in the proportion Z :4 : :8 :16, Xg«4x8, or 2. 

16 

In arithmetic proportion is sometimes 
called the rule of three, because when any 
three terms are given the fourth can be 
found. By the application of algebraic proc- 
esses to a simple proportion, combinations of 
the various terms are produced so that new 
relations between them are shown. For in- 
stance, using the proportion f" = '’J *PP^y" 

ing algebraic processes, such proportions as 
the foUowing are produced: 

^ SB ^ KB . e-Hb c-bd 

a c' a e ' a—b c—d’ 

FBOSEBTIHA, or FBBSEPHONE, in 
ciassieal mythology, the daughter of Jupiter 
and Ceres. One ^y while gathering flowers 
in a plain in Sicily, Pluto, the god of the 
lower regions, saw iW as he drove by in bis 
chariot drawn by black horses. He sprang 
oul^ seized the maiden and drove away with 
her, telling her that he intended to nuko her 
his queen. In vain she pleaded to be re- 
leased; down to his underground home he 
carried her. Ceres sought for her daughter, 
and when she ffiscovered what fate had be- 
fallen her she implored Jupiter to restore her 


to earth. He promised on condition that 
Proserpina had eaten nothing m Hadra 
men the messenger of Ceres want for R™' 
erpina it was found that she had eaten 7a 
pomegranate seeds, and for earii of these 
she was obliged to spend one month each vear 
in Hades, while the other six months were 
passed on earth. This veiy ancient myfli n 
a poetic allegory of the chanee of too 


PBOTEO'TIOH, in economics, a govern- 
ment policy of asristing home mdustiy, other 
by offering a bounty on the production of a 
certain commodiiy, or by plaomg such a duty 
upon the foreign article as will make it cost 
the consumer as muifii or more than the do- 
mestic article of an equal qnaUty. To illos- 
trate : let it be supposed that kid gloves can 
be made in France so that they can be sold m 
the United States at $1.60 a pair, but it costs 
$1.60 a pair to manufacture and sell theta in 
the latter country, at the higher standaid of 
wages prevailmg. Without government aid 
an Amencan manufacturer of kid gloves 
would have to go out of butiness, M by 
plaomg such a duty on the importation of 
kid gloves as will make them cost the AmcN 
lean purchaser $1.60 a pair, the government 
enables the American manufacturer to com- 
pete with the French manufacturer. Duties 
may be eimply protective, that is, of such an 
amount that the foreign prodneer can pay the 
duty and still compete in the maikri ou 
nearly equal terms; or prohibitory, that u, 
to exclude foreign oompetition altogether. 
See Fuse Tiude; Tasiw. 

PROTEimVE OOLOBA'nON ^ 
IQMnCBY. Certsin plants and animals 
exhibit a rmnarkable resemblance to certain 
other plants and animala, or to the natnral 
objeots in the midst of which theyhve, Theac 
resemblances form one of the best means 
of protection in the life of Ihe plant or 
animal. Fish, for instance, are dark ab<m 
and light beneath so they cannot readfiy be 
seen by their enemies from above or helow. 
Frogs, snakes or other animals that hve m 


the grass are green. Those ainmais 
on the desert are colored like the sand an 
ro(k. Some spemes of hare and the weaw 
have brown coats during tiie 
autumn, and white coate durmg tto > 
while the polar bear and ®i®'vy_o’^ . 

dwell among ice and snow, are white ^ 
out the y^. 
of protective eoloration, so 
resOTblance of the animal or bird to its 




PROTECTIVE MIMICRY— INSECTS 

1. Harmless Bnzilnn insect 6, Moth rcscmblins spot on Icnf 9 and 10, A A) and an 13 Beetle resemblme catcr- 
rcsembhnR a \ta«p 7, Mcasunns norm that nhen oRcnsnc beetle pitWr distasteful to bi^s 

2, 3 and 4, Butterflies resem- friahtcned resembles a dead 11. Cocoon resembling 14, Bee s nest 
bling Icates tnig broken tmg IS, Cocoon 

5 South Amcncan leaf insect 8 Bnzilian bug resembling bark 12, A harmless flj 16, Walking Stick 



PROTECTIVE COLORATION 

and leafy folies®* 

The Tiger and Leopard blend into the shadows of jungle grass ^ 

the Polar Bear is perfectly adapted to his surroundings, while » 
marW make the bamboo thicket an ideal retreat. 
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Tonnduigs pievenis it from being easily seen 
by its enemies. 

Mimiciy* ICmieiy is the term appbed by 
some anSiorities to the protective coloration 
in mseet^ though oiher anthonties beheve 
that proteettve cdhration should be applied 
to all cases of adaptation of color to snr- 
ronndmgs The folloiring lUustrations show 
some of these pecnliar adaptations of color- 
ation m insect and vegetable life: 

It IS well seen in the leaf insects and in the 
cralking-stick insects. Certam tropical bnt- 
terfiiea reproduce the appearance of leaves 
so closely that even the parasitic fungi which 
grow upon the leaves are imitated. Some 
cateipillars resemble the twigs of trees and 
when alarmed stand rigidly out from the 
branch to increase the likeness. A few Sies, 
whose larvae are parasitic on bees, by dosely 
lesemblmg their host are able to enter the 
hives and deposit thdr ^gs A South Amer- 
ican moth has a most accurate resemblance 
to a humming bird; while the cacti of Amer- 
ica and the poisonous euphorbias of Africa 
might easily be mistaken for each other, 
though widely difierent in structural 
character. 

FBOTEO'TOBATE, in international law, 
a term used to denote the relation of a 
stronger country to a weaker one, wbertin 
the stronger agrees to protect and defend 
the latter from aggression of other powers, 
and to give it counsel m the solution of diffi- 
cult problems. The relations of the protec- 
torate are usually fixed by treaty, and the 
country under protection is usually allowed 
to adritinister its mtemal affairs without in- 
terference, but it must submit its interna- 
tional affairs to the protecting government 
for approval Kenya, Somaliland and Be- 
chuanaland, in Africa, are protectorates of 
Great Bnt^ 

FBOiroiDS, pn/teidi, a name given to 
substances similar in composition to protein, 
that is, consisting of carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen and nitrogen, sometimes muted with sid- 
phur and phosp^ms. The gluten of flour, 
alhumm, the fibrin of the blood, the chief 
constituent of muscle and flesh, and casein 
are examples of proteids. Proteids are the 
essential foodstn&, 

FBOTEIHS, pro'teim, foods composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen. The 
same name is given to the nitrogenous ma- 
terial present in the foods, which serve the 
purpose both of repairing and buildmg up 


the body and of fnimshmg heat or energy. 
See Food. 

FBOTEBOZOIC proh ter o xo'ik EBA, one 
of the grand divisions of geologic time, mter- 
mediate between the Archeozoic Era preced- 
ing it, and the Paleozoic Era, foUowing. 
Great masses of both sediment^ and ig- 
neous rock were laid down in this era. Bi 
Korth America the rock systems formed are 
named, accordmg to localily, the Hnronian, 
that north of Lake Huron; the Keweenawan, 
that on the southern shore of Lake Superior; 
the Animikean, that oecnpymg parts of Wis- 
consin and Mmnesota. The last contams the 
largest deposits of iron ore in the world. 

It is b^eved that hfe was abundant and 
varied during the Proterozoic Era, though 
fossil remains of it are rare. See Qeolobt. 

PEOTESHiA'TTS, in Ghreek mythology, 
king of Phylace, Thessaly, and son ^ Jason. 
He married Laodarma, and soon afterwards 
set off for the Trojan War. An oracle had 
foretold that the first Greek to land on Tro- 
jan soil would be the first to be slam. When 
thd other chieffi held back, Protesilans leaped 
ashore and was instantly killed. Laodamia, 
overwhehned with grief, persuaded tiie gods 
to grant the return of Protesilaus to earth for 
three hours At the end of that time, rather 
than be parted from him again, she killed 
herself > 

PBOT'ESTAKT EFIB'OOFAL CHBBCH. 
See Episcopal, Chubob; Engluid, CmmcB 

OP. 

FBOTEBTAETS, prot’ee tants, those who 
adhere to any of the Christian churches that 
grew out of the Beformabon The followers 
of Luther constituted the first large body of 
non-Cathohe Christians, but these were not 
designated Protestants until 1529. In that 
year prominent representatives of the Bo- 
man Cathobc Church convened at Speyer 
and issued a decree eujoimng those states 
that had adopted the new faith to return to 
Cathohasm. Hany prmces and imperial 
cities protested agamst the decree, and from 
this circumstance became known as Prot- 
estants. In time the name came to be used 
to designate anyone who adhered to the doc- 
trines of the Lutheran Church, the first of 
the protesting groups, formed at the time of 
the Befonnation and named for Martin 
Luther, and also to other Churches that were 
organized among the so-called Protestant 
groups dunng the centuries that followed 
Many of these Churches differ in creed only 
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in small degree, and recent years liave empha- 
sized the lessening importance of doctrinal 
differences. As evidence of the broadmung 
of religious minds, in 1918 there was formed 
a union of three Lutheran bodies in the 
United States, which took the name United 
Lutheran Chuieh m America; in 1926 nearly 
all of the Methodist, Presbytenan, and Con- 
gregational churches of Canada united in one 
denomination called the United Church of 
Canada, and m 1936 the first vote was taken 
in the general conferences affected to bring 
about the union mto one great Church of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, and the Protestant 
Methodist Church. 

Related Aitlclea. See, particularly, In these 
volumes, Refobmatiow , liUTEza, IUabtiu , 
Mbthodists , PmssazraaiiUts , CoHSRBOAnoiw,- 
ISTS, XjUTHnaANB, and other Churches listed 
in the article Rblioiow. 

PROTOPLASM, pro' toll plat’m, a sub- 
stance, colorless, transparent, and jelly-like 
in appearance, called by Hu^^ “the phjnc- 
eal basis of bfe” and by another “the start 
of bfe,” This substance, the unit of bfe, is 
the cell, which is only a very minute bit of 
protoplasm surrounded by a slightly more 
solid shell, or retaming wall. The proto- 
plasm content is composed of two parts — 
an inner, or nucleus, and an outer, the cyto- 
plasm; the inner is slightly more dense in 
substance than the outer. The cell covering, 
or membrane, affords protection to the proto- 
plasm and r^tes it to functions havu^ to 
do with food and the elimination of waste 
material rejected in the building processes. 

There are properties of protoplasm that 
indicate the fact of life within the cell. It 
has the power of spontaneous motion; it 
responds to stimuli of various kinds; it has 
the power of assimilation, for it can take up 
new material and build it into its own sub- 
stance, and it reproduces its kind. How the 
processes of life develop within the cell and 
why protoplasm is the fundamental essence 
of life are two facts which science has not 
been able to ezplam. 

PROTOZOA, pro toh go'dh, the lowest of 
the seven groups into which ihe animal king- 
dom IS divided. All protozoans are simple, 
one-celled animals, mere particles of proto- 
plasm, usually of microscopic size. The low- 
est forms (amoeba) have no spedahzed or- 
gans, but, notwithstanding, they are able to 
perform all the functions necessary to animal 


life; they eat, move about, ezerete waste and 
reproduce them had In some of the hieher 
forms (infusoria) there are hairhke^c- 
esses which aid m locomohon, and m some 
there is a mdunentary mouth. Most of the 
ocean protozoans are enclosed m shells, some 
of which are marvelously delicate and .vn- cii 
ingly beautiful m color (see EoRAmniBBA) 
Some of the x>n>tozoans reproduce by fig- 
aion, that is, the body of the adtdt divides and 
becomes two distmct mdividnals, others hy 
budding, or the production of a uunute par- 
ticle of protoplasm, which m time separates 
itself from the parent mass and develops an 
independent existence; or by spores or gems 
which are cast off by the parent body and hve 
for a tune an existmce altogether tiuMta that 
of the true protozoan, ' In (his ^ore form 
they are able to withstand drought and 
cold, and may be blown about freely from 
place to place. 

PROUUHOE', proo doW, Pibbbb Joseph 
(1809-1865), a French socialist and pohtical 
writer. In 1840 he published a famous wurk. 
What is Property!, summing up m it his 
celebrated dictum, “Property is theft” Per 
this treatise and for two others that followed, 
he was prosecuted at Besanson, but was ulti- 
mately acquitted. Prom 1844 to 1847 he man- 
aged a system of water transport on the 
Rh6ne and SaOne rivers. He settled in Pans 
in 1847, edited various socialistic newspapers, 
became a leader in the Bevolntion of 1848 
and was elected a representative for the 
S^e in the Constituent Assembly. Eis 
ariempt to found a People’s Bank was nnsuo- 
cessful. For his outspokenness in the press 
he was imprisoned for three years; on re- 
gaining his hberty he went to Belgimn, but 
spent his last years in France. 

PROVENCAL, pro vahn soT, LANGUAOE 
AND LITERATURE. The Provenjal lan- 
guage may be designated as the chief of fiie 
literary dialects which flourished m the Mid- 
dle Ages in France. The name oomra from 
Provence, the provmce in which it 
spoken. Provengal was the earliest of ths 
Romance languages (those based 
to develop, appeonng as a new and mstmot 
language early m the tenth century. It pnv 
duoed an extensive hterature and contmuea 
to be used as a medium of hterary 
until the early part of the thirteenth (rtiw 

PROV'ERBS, one of the canomoal mom 
of the Old Testament, usuaUy “senbed ro 
Solomon, oontauung a collection of e 
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poems, epigrams and proverbs known as the 
“Wisdom lateratuTe.” According to mod- 
ern Biblical seholais, the book of Proverbs 
IS composed of several sections, written by 
vanons anthors and at different times, nlh- 
mately collected into a single book at some 
period subseqnent to the return from the 
Captivity. 

FBOVIBEITCE, B I , capital of the state 
and one of the oldest cities m the Umted 
Statea It is the county seat of Providence 
County, the metropolis of Bhode Island and 
the second largest city m Bew England, rank- 
ing next to Boston Among American mumc- 
ipalities Providence is thirty-seventh in rank, 
acoordmg to the Pederal eensua for 1S30. 
Providence has a fa^rahle situation at the 
head of a tidal aim of Barragansett Bay, 
known as Providence Biver. It is thirty-five 
miles north of the open aea, forty-four miles 
southwest of Boston and 190 miles northeast 
of Bew Yoik. It enjoys steamer oonnection 
with the chief AUsntic ports of the United 
States, and has adequate railroad facilities, 
being served by the Bew York, Bew Haven 
& Hartford Bailroad and numerous deotric 
hues. There are three airports. 

General Beacnption. lake ancient Borne, 
the city is built on seven hills, the highest 
deration attaming an altitude of 200 feet. 
This lidgc^ which is the dividmg line between 
the Seekonk and Providence river valleys, 
is the site of the campus of Brown University. 
Because of the peculiarity of its site, the 
outhne of the city is very irregular. The 
sides and summits of the hills are covered 
with beautiful dwdlinga, some of them dat- 
mg from colonial tunes, while the business 
port of the city is on the lower land along 
the river and bay. In the older part of the 
mty the streets, like those of Boston, are 
narrow and crooked There are over forty 
public parks, whose combined area is 650 
acres. The most important of these is Boger 
Williams Park, on the south dde This con- 
tains a statue of Boger Williams and has a 
fine system of boulevards, besides gardens and 
lakes In front of the city hall is a soldiers’ 
and sailors’ monument, and near it is a statue 
of Gen. Ambrose B. Bumdde. 

The educational institutions indude Brown 
University (which see), the Friends’ School, 
the Bhode Island College of Edncation, Provi- 
dence College, and the Bhode Island School 
of Design. I%e leading chantahle and phil- 
anthropic institutions are the Butler Hospital 


for the Insane, the Bhode Island Hospital, 
Bhode Island Homeopathic Hospital, Saint 
Joseph’s Hospital, the Dexter Asylum for the 
Poor and the state institution for the deaf. 
The Bhode Island Historical Society occupies 
a fine building of brick and granite and has a 
valuable library. In addition to this are the 
Providence Public labraiy, the Athenaeum 
Library, and the John Hay and John Carter 
Brown hhranes of Brown University. 

Commerce and Manufacture. Providence 
is one of the most important industrial cen- 
ters of Bew England. Chief among its manu- 
facturing enterprises are those devoted to the 
manufacture of jewelry and alhed products 
Closely associated with the jewelry industries 
is the manufacture of silverware. In both of 
these industries Providence ranks among the 
leading cities of the United States. It is also 
the leadmg city in the manufacture of files 
and screws, and other manufactures include 
worsteds, woolen goods, cotton goods, rubber 
goods, machine tools, machmery and 
stoves. Dyeing and bleaching are also of 
conriderahle importance. The city and the 
state, with the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, have had the harbor deepened and a 
straight thirty-foot channel dredged to deep 
water. The city built a quay 3,000 feet 
long in thirty feet of watOT at mean low 
tide, equipped with complete frright handhng 
apparatus and railroad connections. Forrign 
trade is being encouraged in every way, and 
is rapidly developing. 

History. Providence was settled in 1636 
by Boger Williams, and is noted as the first 
sritlement in Bew England in which religious 
freedom was guarantee the inhabitants Wil- 
liams named the place Providence in recogni- 
tion of his providential escape from the perils 
of the wilderness on his journey from Salem, 
Mass It was also here that the first Baptist 
church in America was founded. The settle- 
ment grew slowly, and at the end of the first 
century of its existence, it numbered scarcely 
4,000 inhabitants. In 1676, during King 
Philip’s War, the Indians attacked the town, 
burning over one-third of its houses. In 
1816 part of the town was flooded daring a 
great storm. After this, however, the place 
prospered, and was incorparated as a city in 
1832. Population, 1920, 237,595; in 1930, 
262,981, a gam of 6 5 per cent. 

PBOVIBOE, proems, a geographical di- 
vision of the Domimon of Canada similar in 
character and powers to a state of the United 
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Outline on the Province 
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(c) Area 
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m. OtmJira 
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States. The provincial government is mod- 
eled very closely after the general character 
of the Dommion government. The constitn- 
tion of the provmce is practically the consti- 
tnbon of Ihe Domimon, for the latter ex- 
pressly dictates what matters may be dealt 
with I 7 the provmmal governments. Within 
these limits it is free to act as it pleases. The 
provincial government, like thht of the Do- 
mmion, has three great departments, the exec- 
utive, the legislative and the judicial. See 
OuxuNE, herewith. 

Relnted Article*. Xhe various departments 
relating to a province are described under the 
following titles In these volumes 
Executive Connell Z.leutenant-6overnor 
Legislative Assembly Provincial Courts 

psovisroiAL ooTmTS, m oastada. 

As the British North Amenca Act gives to 
the provinces exclusive control over all mat- 
ters afiectmg property and avil rights, the 
provincial courts have to deal with subjects 
that affect intimatdy all dassea of persons 
On the other hand, the Domimon Parliament 
alone makes laws relatmg to crime and crim- 
inals, but the trial of offenders must take 
place in the courts of the provmce, which 
have the right to administer jusbee. In other 
words, the provincial courts have absolute 
powers in ^ dvil and cnminal acbons at 
law, but the Dominion Government deter- 
rmnes the course of procedure in cnmmal 
cases. This division was due to the fact that 
m the province of Quebec the code of French 
dvil law prevailed, whereas in the other 
provmces &e dvil law was based on English 
procedure. The criminal law of England has 
prevailed in all the provmces since 1763, but 
the civil code has always been different. This 
difference made it necessary to allow the 
provinces complete control of dvil law. 

The provincial courts are of vanons kinds 
and differ in each province. It is impossible 
to {pve a complete list of all the comte, but 
a ^rt summary of the dasses into which 
ihqr may be divided will be of value, as show- 
ing the prindples on which all the systems 
an based: 

1 Inferior courts of civil Jurisdiction, for 
the recovery of debts and the settlement of 
civil actions where small sums of money are 
at Isene 

2 Inferior courts of criminal Jurisdiction, 
for petty offences and for preliminary exam- 
ination In cases of serious crime 

8 Superior courts, tor the trial of civil and 
criminal cases before a Judge and Jury In each 
Judicial district. 

4 Special courts for the dissolution of mar- 


riage, proving of wills, trial of disputed eleo- 
tions, etc. 

S Supreme Court, a court of appeal, for 
each province 

PEO'VO OITY, UzAH, the county seat of 
Dtsh County, forty-five miles south of Salt 
Lake City, on the Provo Biver and on the, 
Denver & Bio Gbande Western and the 
TJmon Paafie railroads. There is a mnmci- 
pal airport The city is m a farmmg, stock- 
raising and fruit-growing region, and it has 
cannenes, flour and lumber mills and manu- 
factories of pig iron, casbron pipe^ and 
sugar mills Provo Canon, Utah Lake and 
Bndal Veil Falls are of considerable scenic 
interest The Bngham Toung University is 
located here, and the city also has a state 
asylum for the insane, a Mormon tabernacle, 
a Federal hospital, and the state fish hatch- 
ery. The place was settled in 1849, and in- 
corporated m 1851. The commission form of 
government is m operation. Populabon, 
1920, 10,303, in 1930, 14,766, a gam of 43 
,per cent 

PBUNE, a dned or preserved plum One 
of the best prune plums is grown in the 
valley of the Loire, m France, long the chief 
prune-produomg country of the world Other 
European centers of the prune mdnsfay are 
Qannany, Austna, Spam, Portugal and cer- 
tam Balkan districts South Amenca is also 
an important producer. Prune culture started 
m Cabforma in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and to-day that state, Washington and 
Oregon produce more prunes than all other 
prune-produemg districts combined. Food 
purveyors declare that the consumpbon of 
prunes is on the increase, both in the United 
States and in Canada. 

PBUinNCl, the enttmg portions of a 
plant, as stem, branches, shoots or roots, for 
the purpose of checkmg growth in one direc- 
tion and assistmg it m another. While the 
immediate effect is to reduce the growth of 
the plant, it ultimately tends to produce a 
larger and stronger plant. Plants are pruned 
for vanons purposes The gardener prunes 
to change the form of his plant, or to increase 
tee sise and brilliancy of the flowers; the 
nurseryman prunes to aid tee plant in per- 
fecting its fiuit Prumng should be done 
when the plant is in full vigor, as tee wounds 
teen heal quickly. Branches should be cut 
close to tee part from which they are taken, 
and if they are large, tee wound should be 
covered with paint or war, to protect it from 
tee weather. 
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BtrSSIA, pruah'a, from 
1871 until 1918 a king- 
dom of the German Em- 
pire, the largest, wealth- 
iest and most important 
of the German states. Its 
kmg, an hereditary mon- 
arch of the Hohensollem 
family, was emperor of 
Germany, and Berlin, its 
capital city, also the 
seat of government for 
ihe whole empire. In 
Prussia the German mili- 
tary spirit had its most 
vigorous expression, and 
throuf^out the World 
War the Prussian kingdom was the dominat- 
ing seebon of the empire. 

With an area of 134,616 square miles be- 
fore the war, Pmssm covered three-fourths 
of the empire, almost encirdmg the grand 
duchies of Mecklenhurg and Oldenburg, the 
duchies of Anhalt and Brunswick, the lippe 
and Waldeck prmdpalibes, and the free 
cibes of Hamburg, Bremen and Lnbeek. It 
comprised fourteen provinces. After the 
war, while Prussia remamed the largest divi- 
sion of Germany, its importance decreased, 
as will be seen from the territorial seizures 
described below. 


A epical castle 


By the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919), Prussia was to be deprived of over 
30,000 square miles of its original territory. 
To Poland were ceded outright Posen and the 
provmee of West Prussia on the left bank of 
the Vistula Biver. Because of the protests 
of the Germans the allies consent^ to a‘ 
plebisoite in Silesia to determine what portion 
of that province should he ceded to Poland. 
The Prussian city of Danzig, on the Baltic 
Sea, was made a free port under guarantee of 
the league of nations. East Prussia was iso- 
lated from the rest of Germany, and the south- 
eastern third of that province was to have its 
nationality determined by vote of the people. 
Other boundaries between East Prussia and 


Poland were also to be determined in like 


manner. In addition, the Danish part of 
Schleswig, belongmg to the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, reverted to Denmark. 

Seduced to 113,012 square miles of terri- 
tory by the cessions imposed^ Prussia was yet 
the most powerful member of the German^ 
repubhc that was founded in 1919 on the 
ruins of the empire, and it continued to exert 


a profound influence on the eovemm™* 
However, in 39M tiie Nazi 

^ overthrown the repnhl^ 
obliterated state hues and proclaimed a cm 
tralmed control of the whole connby as j 
single state Population, 1933, 39,934 OH. 

H^ry. The histoneal developmmt of 
the I^sian kmgdom is closely associated 
with ^0 miportant elements. The first of 
these is found in the growth m power of the 
dectorate of Brandenburg, wMch formed the 
nudens of the future kmgdom of Prussia 
The second is associated with the rule of fte 
Hohenzollem family, under whose ddlful 


grew into an important kingdoms 

lie Prussians were a Blavomc people, in- 
habiting the coast territory between the Vis- 
tula and the Niemen. Their neighbors, flic 
Poles, endeavored to convert them to Chrti- 
tiamiy, and to this end conquered the whole 
counfay, with the aid of the Teutonic Knighls 
(1283) . As the priee of them assisieiic^ the 
knights claimed the conquered temtory, and 
established themselves in castles and walled 
cities. Their rule was Anally overturned by 
the combined forces of the Prussians and 6is 
Poles, and in 1466 West Prusda was ceded 
to Poland and Bast Prussia was held by the 
Teutonic Knights as a flef of Poland. A 
member of the Hohenzollem family came to 
power in East Prussia in 1611, and he sno' 
ceeded in having the state dedared a dacby, 
with himselt as hereditary ruler. When the 
line of bis descendants failed, in 1618, the 
duchy of Prussia was added to Biandenbnig, 
which was ruled by a mmnher of another 
branch of the Hohenzollem family, John 
Sigismnnd. 

John Sigismnnd was succeeded in 1619 by 
his son, George William, who proved unequal 
to the crisis of affairs in Geraiany, brought 
about by the Thirty Years’ War. The dec- 
torate suffered severely in this struggle, and 
when Eredenok Willitun I, called the Great 
Elector, came to the throne in 1640, he found 
his territory occupied by a Swe^sh fow 
Erederiok William may be regarded as me 
tirfcaal founder of the Prufisiwi monarci^ 
He made Brandenburg a mihtary state an 
won for it recognition from the poww d 
Europe. The Great Elector, on tos dram 
in 1688, was succeeded by his son Predw i 
who in 1701 was crowned fli^ king^l^I'r 
da. He was sneoeeded by his son, Prea 
William I, whose reign, ■wbid* 1“*“ 
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1740, was on the whole peacefoL A war with 
Sweden, however, won for the new kingdom 
a great part of Swedmh Pomerania. 

Prederick IT, called the Great, came to 
the throne on the death of his father in 1740. 
In less than a irear after his accession he 
proclaimed war against klaria Theresa, in 
order to enforce his daim to Silesia. With 
vailing fortunes the struggle continned un- 
til the Peace of Hubertsbuig, 1763, which 
closed the Seven Tears’ War. The outcome 
of this war transformed Prussia into one of 
the first-rate European powers, and the first 
partition of Poland, which took place in 
1772, greatly enlarged the country by the 
addition of West Prussia, 

The successor of Prederiek H, his nephew, 
Prederick William H (1786-1797), inter- 
fered in the affairs of Ihanee on h^alt of 
Louis XVI, and in consequence he was forced 
to ^ve up the territory which Prussia had 
possessed west of the Bhine. A second and 
a third partition of Poland brought to Pms- 
da considerable accession of territory. Pred- 
erick William who succeeded to the 
throne in 1797, attmpted at first to remain 
neutral in the general European struggle 
against Napoleon. This attitude, however, 
ultunately led to distrust among the German 
states, and the formation by the other states 
of the Confederation of the Bhine left Prus- 
sia at the mercy of Napoleon. When in 1806 
Prederick William found himself driven into 
the struggle against Prance, the result was 
complete defeat at Jena and Anerstadt. By 
the peace of Tilmt (1807), the country was 
deprived of all lands between the Bhine and 
the Elbe. 

The years which fallowed were marked in 
Prussia by sweeping internal reforms, which 
the crisis necessitated and which were effl- 
dently carried out under Stein, Hardenberg 
and Sebamboret. Owmg to these reforms, 
which amounted almost to a revolution, Prus- 
da was able, after Napoleon’s disastrous Bus- 
dan campaign of 1812, to take an important 
part in the final struggle for bis overthrow. 
At the Congress of Wenna in ISIS Prusda 
was deptiv^ of some of her possesdons, but 
was recompensed with others which were of 
more value to her. She also farmed one of 
the states of the German Confederatian. 

After the restoration of peace, Frederick 
William HI was guided by the councils of 
hlettemich and the Holy Alliance, and he 
ntered upon a reactionary policy, which con- 


tinued until his death in 1840. Prederick 


Wilham IV, who succeeded bun, tried in 1847 
to anticipate the revolutionary movement, 
which he saw to be imimnent, by summon- 
ing a general legislative assembly. No real 
power, however, was conferred on this par- 
liamenij and in the foUowmg year the kmg 
was forced to dismiss his ministers and grant 
a constitatmiL In 1849 the imperial crown 
was offered to Frederick William, but be re- 
fused it^ and thus he lost the opportumty of 
placing himself at the head of a united Ger- 
many. For the further history of Prusda, 
the union of the German states under its lead- 
ership, and the effects of the war, see page 
2956 and Gbbuahy, subhead Ststory, 


Related Artleleet Other nhases of the his- 
tory ot Prussia will be found under the follow* 
inir headings: 

Bismarck'SehOnbansenFrederielc William HI 
Brandenburir Frederick William IV 

Dansiff Bohensollem 

Franco*<3ennan War Sehlesw^-Holsteln 
Frederick I Seven Weeks’ War 

Frederick II Seven TearslJVar 

Frederick m Sueceeslon Ware 

Frederick William William n 

FBUS'SIC ACID, or EYDBOOTANIO 
AOn>, an acid discovered by Scheele in 1782, 
but first prepared in the pure state by Gay- 
Lussac in 1811. It is a colorless liquid winch 
solidifies at 6° P. to feathery crystals, and 
which boils at 80°. It dissolves in all pro- 
portions in water, forming a liqmd which 
reddens litmus paper but slightly. In na- 
ture it occurs in the kernels of bitter almonds. 


peaches, apricots, plums, obemes and 
quinces; in the blossoms of peaches and 
aloes; in the leaves of beech, cherry and 
laurel, and in vanons parts of other plants 
Pure pmssie acid is arfafidally obtained by 
passing a stream of dry sulpbureted hydro- 
gen over dry qyanide of meroniy. This acid, 
which is one of the strongest poisons known, 
is used medicinally to remove variona forms 
of irritation; but in all cases it must be used 


with extreme caution. 


PSALUS, sahmz, Boos of, one of the 
books of the Old Testament containing the 
reli^ons poetry of the Hebrews. The collec- 
iion consists of ISO composifions, divided in 
the Hebrew Bible, like the Fentatench, into 
five books. The Fsahns are perfect lyric 
outpourings of the finest human emotions, 
and each, with a few exceptions, baa a par- 
ticular superscription, such as IttaaekU, in- 
struetion, or Muihtam, memoriaL 
Tbs chronology of the Psalms is much dis- 
puted. The earliest are credited to Moses, 
many are attributed to David, a few are sup- 
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posed to have been witten on the xetom 
{rom the captivity, and some in the time of 
the Maoeahees. The twenty-third Feahn, be- 
ginning “The Lord is my diepherd, 1 shall 
not want,” the most famihar of all the 
Psalms, was written by David, and is remi- 
niscent of bis early life among the sheepfolds. 

PSEDDOHYll, sK ^ doh mm, a word derived 
from the Greek, and meaning a false name, 
is the term nsn^y applied to the pen name 
of anthors, as the name Lewis CarroU, nsed 
by the au&or of Alice in Wonderland, his 
r^ name being Charles Dodgson; IJnele 
Bemns, the name which Joel Chandler Har- 
ris attached to many of his tales, is also an- 
other familiar pseudonym. Nom de plume, 
the French for pen name, is frequently used 
by the English, hut it is not employed by the 
French. 

PSYCHE, efhe, in classical mythology, an 
exquisitely beautifn? maiden. Her beauty 
aroused Ihe jealousy of Yenus, and that god- 
dess instructed her son Cupid to kill Psyche, 
or to cause her to fall in love with some ugly 
wretch. Cupid went to do his mother’s bid- 
ding, but himself fell in love with Psychs, 
and coming to her in darkness told her of his 
love and claimed her as his wife. He de- 
manded of her a promise that she would never 
seek to see his face, and after that came 
nightly to be witii hra. Psyche, aroused to 
suspicion by her jealous maters, one night 
lighted a lamp and held it over Cupid wUle 
he slept. The god’s beauty gave her a start, 
and she spilled a drop of hot oil upon his 
shoulder. Cupid arose, reproaching her for 
breaking her promise and left her; and Psy- 
che, forlorn, wandered far and wide in search 
of him. 

Venus imposed many cruel tasks upon her, 
and Psyche tried to perform them aU, hoping 
thereby to gain the goddess’ help in her quest 
At last, weary and in despair, she sank down 
by a roadside and fell asleep. Cupid, posa- 
ing by, saw her, and, overwhelmed by his love 
for hm:, took her to Olympus and pleaded 
with the gods to make her immortal. Psy- 
che’s appealing beauty touched even Venus, 
and the lovers were reunited. Psyche is 
believed to symbolize the hearty Cupid the 
soul; and the trials the unhappy mortal was 
forced to nndeigo are but the struggles the 
human heart must experience before it at- 
tains perfection. 

PSYCHOLOGY, si koto jy. Modem psy- 
chology is the sdenoe of human natmre as it 


shows ita^ in thoughts and actions. Th* 
word psychology orgmaUy meant the science 
of the mmd, and in other countries usvchol 
ogists still think of It as thafr-^r * 
definition is quite common in Amenea. 

People have always been iutereated m 
human nature, and have tried to find out 
what makes it difEerent from all other kinds 
of nature. In the old days philosophers sat 
around and made up theories about it, hut 
with the advent of the scientific age m whiab 
we live, psychologists adopted other ways of 
studying — by carefully observing and ei- 


and oats, and imbeciles, and gold fish, and 
professors, and monkeys. How soon after 
birth can a baby taste anythmgj How 
quickly can a cat leam how to get out of a 
certam caget What can an imbecile leam 
to read? What does a goldfish do in the 
darkf Is a male monkey more fond of his 
food than he is of a female monkeyt What 
qualities are necessary m order to be a good 
professor f These and a thousand other 
questions about abilities and behavior have 
engaged the psychologist. 

Iieaming. It is only by trial, by eiperi- 
ment, that we leam anythmg; and leomuig 
is the one thing that we all do all our hm 
So in the study of psychology, a good start- 
ing point is to study how people leam. 
All of us are bom with certam capacities 
to leam. Some of these capacities are purely 
physiological and develop at their own rate, 
in their own way. This is true, for example, 
of the sense of taste. A little baby at first 
cannot tell a piece of sugar from a piece 
of bitter alum; at least he shows no dif- 
ference in facial expression. But gradually 
he shows liking for one and disliking for 
the other. As the sensitivity of his tongue 
develops he learns to distinguish between 
different kmds of taste. When we study 
taste in grown persons we find that the 
front part of the tongue tastes sweet things, 
the back of the tongue bitter things, the 
edges of the tongue salty things, and so ot. 
Here we see a type of leammg 
pends mainly upon the gradual and natural 
development of the special sensM. 

The sense of vision, the ability to se^ 
develops m a somewhat sumlar way. 


first only u^ui. tuiu uiua. — - — -- - ,, 

then the reds and greens, then the 7®“ 
and the blues. A tiny baby dws not show 
any of seeing “when a colored 
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a string is svrang in front of him iEhen 
gradually he begins to follow the ball with 
his eyes, and with his head Later he will 
reach for the ball, but his arm may go in 
the wrong direction, and he tries to grasp 
it when it is still too far away. A good 
many mistakes are made, but gradually he 
learns direchons and distances, eoordmating 
hand movements with eye movements 
Fsycholo^ts have spent much time study- 
ing such learning of i^ants, measnrmg the 
length of tune it takes, and the number and 
kinds of mistakes made They have com- 
pared the rate of speed at which infants 
learn with the progress of adults who are 
set to solve eompheated puzzles These 
records of performance have also been 
compared with the records of cats learning 
how to get out of cages, and of rats leam- 
mg to run through eompheated mazes. 
Even the abihty of the lowly earthworm to 
learn to turn to the ngbt has been studied 
in the laboratory. These records all have the 
same general form if the problems are 
equally difficult for the individuals tested. 
Thinking, analyzmg, reasoning, do not help 
an adult if the problem is beyond his in- 
teUigence. He then has to learn in the same 
hit and miss fashion as an animal His in- 
telligence helps him, of oonise, with the 
simpler problems which may be away over 
the heads of animals and babies 
Laws of Learning. There are many in- 
teresting theories as to the exact way in 
which the learning process takes place, how, 
for instance, a oat getting out of a cage 
learns gradually after many attempts and 
many mistakes, to put its paw on the proper 
catch right away and just walk out. Al- 
though none of these theories are as yet 
entirely satisfactory as full explanations of 
learning, a great deal is known of the under- 
lying prmciples. Yon are illustrating some 
of these prmeiples while reading For in- 
stance, you are interested in psychology, so 
you are devoting your attention to this page. 
You may not be interested m pterodactyls 
and so even if you were to read the article 
ou them you would not remember much 
about it In order to learn, there must be 
mteiest and attention. Distracting sounds 
and sights may be taking away some of your 
attention; if so, you will know less when 
you have finished your readmg. If yon 
wont to remember what this is all about you 
should read it strai^t through, perhaps 


more than once, instead of reading the first 
sentence until you have learnt it, and then 
the second sentence, and so on Qomg over 
the material more ^an once, possibly test- 
ing yourself or getting someone else to ask 
you questions, will fix it in your mind bettei 
still, for you will then have to concentrate 
your attention on it Jf you do not look at 
a book on psychology or do not think about 
the subject for a long time, you will foiget 
more and more of what you have learnt, 
though you can never lose it all. But if 
periodically yon think about li^ or talk about 
it with someone, it will become much more 
fixed m your mind. 

Suoh ^dings and principles in regard to 
learning, apply to almost all forms of learn- 
ing, whether by memonzmg or by what 
might be called musole-memory, as when you 
learn to skate or to drive an automobile. 

But not every one can learn to do every 
thing, even if be follows all the rules that 
have been worked out There are differences 
between mdividnals m them capacity to 
learn. The study of capacities and abilities 
IS one of the most important fields of modem 
psychology. 

Indlvidnal Differences. Ever since the 
world began, people have noticed the differ- 
ences between in^viduals, bow one man was 
a mighty hunter, another was clever at mak- 
ing bows and arrows, and so on. Today with 
the very wide diversity of occupations and 
skiUs, these differences are even more aji- 
parent. They are also more important A 
boy may want above everything to become 
a doctor. To do so he and his parents will 
have to spend a great deal of time and money 
on a school and college education; but if he 
does not have the abihties necessary to be- 
come a doctor, all this money and many 
years of bis life will be wasted, for at the 
end he will fail to qualify. 

Psychologists m their studies of learmng 
Saw that some people are able to learn 
almost anything easily and to return it, 
that others are of the opposite sort, learnmg 
most things with difficulty and forgetting 
them quickly, while most of us are some- 
where between these extremes There arc 
some persons who apparently cannot learn 
certain things at all, but who can Icam other 
things quickly and well So laboratories 
hare been set up in order to separate out 
these different abilities and capacities, and 
to see how accurately they con be measured. 
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Intelligence. It has been found that 
underlying or combining -with almost all 
abilities is one ability called intelligence. A 
person’s intelligence is usually estimated by 
comparing him with others as to his ability 
to solve all sorts of problems, — his qniokness 
in learning new things. People vary all the 
way from clever to dull. The clever ones 
are able to learn mneh more than the dull 
ones, although there are many things that 
the less intelligent people can learn to do. 
Standard tests have been developed which 
give an approximate estimate of a person’s 
intelligence or brightness. One thing to re- 
member about these tests is that most of 
them only rate intelligence, they do not 
really measure it. That is to say, when a 
man is tested and found to have B intelli- 
gence, it means that he is brighter than 
most people, bnt not so bright as those who 
score A. 

Examples of these tests arc: 

Binet-Slman Tests fSlanfard Bevltian) 
Institute of Educational Beseareh Ezaminations 

(TIiorndAe) 

Iteinscd Alpha Ernminations (TTells) 

Bureau Test TI — Mental Alertness A spiral 

omnibus teiit based on Army Alpha. 

Army Beta Perfarmanee Test 

National Intelliarnee Tests 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 

Otis Self-Administcnny Tests of Mental Ability 

O'Bourlc General Classification Test 

Il'hilc these tests arc only approximate, 
they are fairly reliable in the sense that if n 
man is tested now and again Inter on, he 
will generally be found to mnkc about iho 
same score, unless in the incantimo he has 
suffered some illness of the brain. 

All tests, even when they are supposed to 
be measures of capacity to Icam, arc really 
tests of abilities. Thus if we wish to test a 
boy’s mechanical aptitude we give him a 
standard set of locks, s’nlvcs, cogwheels, 
and other parts, to sec bow* quickly and well 
he will put them together. We assume that 
during their lives the boys we arc testing 
have learnt in some way or another how to 
do such things. If they have learnt well we 
say they have good mechanical ability, but 
if they do poorly in the test we say they 
have little of this ability. Of course, you 
may object that one boy has had more 
chances to learn, one boy is interested in 
mechanical things, one boy has a father who 
IS an engineer, and so on. Just so. Our test 
IS really to find out what the net result of 


all those influences has been. There is no 
reason why a boy who is poor m mechamcal 
ability cannot learn to develop it, provided 
he is intelligent enough; but it has been 
found that os a matter of fact he very 
seldom does so. When this ability is meas- 
ured again after flvo years, the changes m 
rank arc not often very great. Though this 
and other abilities may not be definitely 
fixed at birth, after a certain age in life they 
generally do stay about the same. 

Psychologists arc not content with such 
findings but nic studying to improve their 
tests, in order to find out how much inhen- 
tnnec counts, and how changes in abilities 
do take place. Also they arc ciponmenting 
to find out how far interest affects ability, 
how far developing one ability helps in de- 
veloping another, and so on. 

Special Capacities. To what extent abili- 
ties or capacities arc inherited, and to what 
extent they arc the product of early expon- 
cnccs IS not known; there is probably some 
of both, hlost people seem to be able to leem 
to do most things at least moderately well 
But most people also have some special 
capacity which they should discover and de- 
velop so timt they become exports in that 
line. Many have never discovered where 
their strength lies, and go through life doing 
only model ntely well. Some choose to de- 
velop abilities which they do not have at all, 
and so become failures. Some try many 
different things before they find their 
specialty. All of ns should do our best to 
discover our strong points, and then ire 
should plan our schooling and our work in 
ways which will permit us to capitalize on 
our special abilities. 

The following is a list of tests often used 
to discover capacities and abilities: 
O’Bourlc Merhamcal Aptitude Test 
Minnesota Tests of Mechanical Abilities 
Detroit Ufoiiunl Ability Test 
Clerical Test K (Bcnye) 

Msnnesota Vocational Test for Clcneal Worurs 

(Andreis) 

Examination tn Cteneal Worls (Thurstons) 
Clerical Aptitude Test, Junior Grade 

(0 ’Bourhe) 

Measures of Musical Talent (Seashore) 

Art Test (McAdcry) 

Abilities of Visual Art 
Art Judgment Test (Meier-Seaskore) 
Btanfoid Seientifie Aptitude Test (Zyve) 
Ability to Sell (Moss) 

Aptitude for Nursing (Moss and Bunt) 
Bonesty t» Sohool TVorh (Mailer) 

Personality Inventory (Bemreuter) 
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Atcendenon-Submiimon Beaehon Siuds (AU- 

port) 

Bmottonal Matanip 

Soadl Attitvda Scaleo (Xhwrstone) 

Vocattonal Interest Analysis (Strong) 
OceupatioiuA Interest Blanle for Women (Itrsn- 

son) 

There is however another vast field of psy- 
chology. A person may have abilities and 
yet not use them, may have learnt well and 
yet not be able to use what he has learnt. 
His life is not made up of mtelleet and skill 
only— perhaps of them least of all It eon- 
siste even more of emotion, feelmg and will; 
for the drives to action whieh our feelings 
and desires supply, form the bases of our 
personalilies and characters. 

Personality. One’s personahty depends 
partly on the kind of physique he has, 
whether he is fat or thm, tall or short, good 
looking or plam; and also on the way bis 
hormones — ^the bio-chemical substances in 
his blood that regulate the activities of his 
inner bodily processes — are balanced. But 
even more, his personahty is a product of his 
early ezpenences — ^the kmd of home, par- 
ents and nurses he bad, and the accidents of 
early childhood These experiences react 
upon his physical makeup, and on the few 
instmcfs with which everyone is bom The 
three basic mstincts may for lack of better 
terms be called affection, pugnacity, and 
fear. 

Instincte. If some sensitive part of a 
baby is stroked or caressed, he smiles and 
coos. This instinctive behavior is the basis 
of emotional love, of father, mother, or 
furry cat Developing through life it be- 
comes comphcated in all sorts of ways, in 
relation to people and to ideals 

If the arms of a baby are hampered or 
restrained, either by clothes, or by being 
held against his will, he stm^les and yells 
and becomes angry, and in his own little 
way tries to fight. Prom such small begin- 
mngs the instinct of pugnacity develops into 
the emotion of anger. 

The emotion of fear is at first only the 
shnnkmg response that a baby makes when 
he IS let drop, or when he hears a sudden 
noise Soon, however, this pnmitive re- 
sponse becomes attached to other situations; 
and by the time he has reached manhood, 
he may have acquired a wide assortment of 
unnecessary fears and terrors To under- 
stand how ea(di of these fears first arose, is 
often a good way to get nd of them. 


The kind of person one becomes depends 
then largely on the way he is treated as a 
child According to most psychologists the 
early beginnings of his trainmg are never 
lost, but are built on and developed, and last 
throughout life without great changes. 

Pleasure or fear or rage or any other 
emotion is always accompanied by bodily 
changes If a cat is lying idly by the fire 
after a meal and a strange dog comes in and 
barks at it, immediately the cat’s fur nses 
and also her stomach contracts imd digestion 
stops till she calms down agarn.' So with us, 
quickening of the pulse, blushmg, trembhng, 
perspiring, the warm feelmg around the 
heart, the catch m the throat, the poralyzmg 
of digestion, and other bodily changes ac- 
company various emotions. Such close re- 
lations between the body and the "nund” 
are noticeable m the effects of alcohol, of 
drugs, of loss of sleep, of hunger, and of 
fatigue, all of which affect the extent to 
which we became emotionally aroused 

So onr fear and shyness, our oversensitive- 
ness, anger, jealousy, affection, sentiment, 
ambition, start and develop by the way the 
people who infinence our bves treat us — 
our parents, brothers and sisters, teachers, 
preaohers, and companions. These traits of 
personahty are formed so early m our lives 
that we have often no memory of the first 
incident that caused us to be afraid of big 
dogs, to hate cruel people, to be kmd to the 
unfortunate, etc The people around us, 
when we are young, do not all treat us the 
same way; m foot the same person is sub- 
ject to moods and changes m emotion, and 
treats us differently at different times So 
our emotional reactions become tangled and 
mixed They confiict with one another The 
really timid person, instead of behaving 
tmudly, assumes an attitude of extreme 
pugnacity; the kind person who is imposed 
upon vanes between kmdness and cruelty; 
and so on Some people have a great deal 
of trouble with these mtemal conflicts of 
emotions, which interfere with learmng and 
with work. They cause a person to be 
changeable and undependable; they may 
lead to loss of self-confidence. The person 
who IS most liked and admired is one with a 
well-balanced emotional hfe, — a so-called 
integrated personality m which these con- 
flicts are few. 

Character and WilL— One’s character is 
very largely built upon this emotional basis. 
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It consists of oiir habit patterns and of onr 
dominant purposes or ideals. Psychologists 
used to try to find out about the “will,” what 
it is and how it worked. They spend less 
time on it now, for it is generally thought 
that the strong will or the weak will has a 
deeper ongm. This does not mean that the 
inU as we commonly understand it cannot 
be tramed and developed by suitable means. 
When we are young we see around us our 
parents and others, aU doing this, that and 
the other. So we grow up taking it for 
granted that we will do such things. There 
are very rare cases in mental institutions of 
people who though quite well physieally 
cannot brmg themselves to do anything at 
all They have so many eonfiicts gomg on 
mside them that all their energy is used up 
fighting themselves. But normal people al- 
ways want to be doing something. Philoso- 
phers have said that we have an inner urge, 
a life force, or something, which makes us 
want to do things. It may be that we have; 
or it may be that we are trained from earli- 
est childhood to be active. In either case, 
this constant drive to be doing somethmg 
famishes the matrix out of which character 
IS formed 

A boy’s father is a big, strong man who 
works as a foreman in the factory. If he is 
kind, the boy may want to be the same as his 
father, to do the same things and lead the 
same sort of hfe. He gets the oompanion- 
ship of the father he loves. Or his father 
may be cruel to him, order him about, or 
treat his mother nnkmdly, so that the boy 
learns to hate his father. Then he may do 
one of two thmgs. He may say to himselE, I 
will go into the same occupation, but I will 
study hard and no matter what sacrifices I 
make, I will become a boss in that factory, 
so that I can show my father and mother 
and others that I am better than my father, 
that I can order him around, or make him 
show respect for me. Or he may say, I wiH 
try some other occupation m life where I do 
not ever have to think of my father and the 
things he used to do. 

Of course the boy does not sit down and 
consciously make up his mind m just that 
way. But actually he does gradually come 
around to choose Ins hfe’s work and his com- 
panions, partly as a result of parental rela- 
tionships of this kind. His relationships to 
his mother, brothers, sisters, and teachers 
have their effects also, with the result that 


there is often opportunity for doubt about 
the proper occupation to choose, with no dear 
choice, or a change from one plan to another. 

So the amount of dotermmation and will 
power that a person has depends largely 
upon these emotional motives that devdon 
in early childhood. A lovmg mother who 
cntioizes the father as a weak willed man 
and tells her boy to be different, the and 
tongue of an elder sister, the jeers of school- 
mates, and BO on, determine the boy’s will 
England is said to be governed by Scotsmen. 
The people m the highlands hve hardy hvea 
in a hard climate; they despise softness 
which saonfices the future for present ease' 
they resent the inferior position of Scotland 
whose Kings once ruled England. So then 
sons without money go to the universities 
and colleges or to the factonea and banks, 
and eschewmg pleasure, with great will and 
determination go down and dommate the 
English. 

This IE the modem theory of will and cha^ 
aoter and of the way m which they develop 
out of emotional contacts and relationships. 
Character finally tends to become set and 
fixed and almost unchangeable. Under stress 
of great difficulty a oharabter may break 
down; but if it does, the theory is that some 
weakness was there from the begummg. 

So modem psychology is a practical sei- 
ence, looking all the time at the problems of 
human nature as revealed m thoughts and 
actions. In studying these thoughts and 
actions psychology has developed its own 
scientific methods Just as the engmeer who 
wants to analyse a piece of steel takes it off 
to his laboratory and subjects it to tests m 
pulling it, cmshmg it, twisting it, heating it, 
and so on, so the psychologist m studymg a 
human being takes him to a laboratory where 
the external distractions can be controlled, 
and there tests his sensitivities, his intdh- 
gence, his abilities, his strength of puipose. 
He observes his behavior under standard 
conditions to see how social ho is, how well 
balanced he is emotionally. And as, the 
engmeer also studies the behavior of the 
steel when it is m the bridge, subjected to 
unforeseen strams of fiood and fire, so that 
he may know how well his laboratory tests 
predicted what would happen, so ^ th® 
psychologist studies the behavior of individ- 
uals in the working world and improves his 
tests accordingly. In factories and storey 
in schools, in court, wherever adjustments 
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o£ people and iheir actmties have to be 
made, he apphcs what he has discovered to 
the problems of human relationships. 

The following books are suggested for 
further reading These books and the teste 
listed above may be obtained by inquiry to 
the Psychological Corporation, 622 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City This is a non- 
prodt-makmg association of the leading psy^ 
chologists m America, organized to assist 
those interested in Psychology: 

InieUtgeTtee Testwg, by Rudolph Pintner A 
^scusBion of what is meant by intelligence 
testing, what means are employed to test 
general intdhgenee, and what results have 
been achieved. 

Tho Measurement of Int^ltgeneej by Lewis 
M Terman For use with the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon Scale 
Mental Measurement of Presehool Cluldrent 
by Rachel Stutsman A standard guide on 
testily young children for use by psychologi- 
cal examiners and for the training of 
students 

Aptitude Testing, by dark L Hull Suitable 
as a handbook for all engaged in aptitude 
testing for vocational guidance or employ- 
ment selection 

Procedures t» Employment Psychology, by 
W V Bingham and Max Preyd An outline 
of a procedure fox developing, evaluating, 
and mstalhng measurement methods m vo- 
cational sdection. 

Psychological Service for School Problems, by 
Gertrude H Hildreth A practical desenp- 
tion and mterpretabon of the functions of 
tee school psychologist Organized to give 
school admuustratora as will as the psy- 
teologist, a guide for the most effective 
appheation of psychological service 
Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, by Per- 
aval M Symonds A summary of the re- 
search that has been done and the various 
methods used, m the measurement of per- 
soualily and conduct 

The Measurement of Interests, by Douglas 
Fryer A survey aud evaluation of tnodom 
interestmg testing 

Bom to Develop Pour Personality, by 8 M. 
SheUow. Y B. 

Related Artlclee. Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 
Rpperceptton Feeling Memory 

Assoolatlon of Free Will 

Ideas Habit Pedagogy 

Attention Hallucination Perception 

Brain Imagination Reason 

Child Study Instinct gensea Special 

Concept Interest T h ought 

Breams Judgment Will 

PSTCHOLOOIBTS 

Dewey. John Helmholtz, Hermann 

^Iton, Francis James, William 

, Hall, G Stanley 

PTARMIGrAN, taht^migan, a bird of the 
grouse family, ^tingm^ed from the true 


grouse by its feathered toes aud uoisdess 
flight. In winter the plumage of most species 
becomes white, and even m summer much of 
it remains so. The ptarmigans live m cold 



PTAHMIGAKS 
Summer and winter plumage 

regions of the norflieni hemisphere, and find 
their hving among the lichens, mosses and 
stunted plants that grow on the roeks and in 
the snow. They nest on the gronnd and lay 
from SIX to eleven eggs, ranging in tint from 
eream to reddish-hnff and marked with hrown 
or black splotches 

PTEEIDOPHYTES, Ui'i do files, the fern 
plants, one of the four great divisions of the 
vegetable kingdom. They are next in rank to 
the flowering plants, which they resemble in 
many respects. The group embraces ferns, 
horsetails, dnbmosses and many forms that 
are now extmet The ferns are the most 
numerous, there being about 4,600 ^ecies 
(see Ferns). Of the horsetails there are 
only about twenty-five species. They have 
jointed, hranohing stems, which give the plant 
s conical contour, and no fohage The elnh- 
mosses, of which there are about 600 forms, 
have trailing stems thickly covered with tiny 
foliage leaves. 

PTERODACTYL, terodak'til, extinct fly- 
ing lizards, remains of which are found in 
the Jura limestone formations, in some sec- 
tions of Europe The pterodaelyl had a 
moderately long neck and a large head. The 
jaws of the earlier genera were armed with 
equal and pointed teeth; later animals lost 
their teeth, but developed very long jaws. 
The skeleton was light, and most of the 
bones were hollow and filled with air; hat the 
chief characteristic consisted in the excessive 
elongation of the outer toe of the fore foot, 
which served to support a flying membrane, 
forming a wing somewhat resemhling the 
wing of a bet A nnmhcr of species have 
been discovered, the size ranging from twelve 
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inches to twenty feet. Some of the animals 
were powerful flyers, while others eonld only 
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rolplane downward from high places like 
the so-called “flying” squirrels. 

PTOLEMY, toVe my, the name of a line of 
kings, who succeeded, on the diyisxon of the 
empire of Alexander the Great, to the part 
of his dominions of which Egypt was the 
head. 

Ptolemy I (867-288 B C) (called Soter 
meaning the Savior) was by birth a Macedon- 
ian On the death of Alexander he secured 
for himself the government of Egypt and 
made Alexandria a center of Greek culture 
He was a great patron of art, learning and 
literature and founded the celebrated Alex- 
andrian library The lighthouse on the island 
of Pharos was built during his rule 

Ptolemy n (808-247 B C) succeeded his 
father and relgm^d in almost complete peaoe. 
His chief care as ruler was directed toward 
the internal administration of his kingdom 

Ptolemy nz (282-222 BO) who was sur- 
named Euergetes, meaning the benefactor, 
brought Egsrpt to a very high stage of pros- 
perity. He was not only a conqueror, but also, 
like Ids predecessors, a patron of learning 

Ptolemy V (210-181 B C) was not five 
years old at bis father’s death, and Philip of 
Maoedon and Antiochns IH of Sinria combined 
to dispossess him and divide his dominions 
To avert the threatened danger the guardians 
of the young king placed him under the pro- 
tection of Rome, which thus had for the first 
t iiyiA nn occasion for interfering In the af- 
fairs of Eg:ypt During the reigns of the suc- 
ceeding Ptolemies the influence of the Romans 
in Eg 3 l>t gradually Increased and the inde- 


Ptolemy HV (81-17 B C) raigned lotati. 
with his sister, the famous Cleomtra. 

51 to 47 B C in the latter year a XmS 
arose between them and the queen left EmV 
Oaeear sent troops to support her, PtoW 
was defeated, and he was drowned In an^ 
Umpt to escape See Cleopatra 
Ptolemy XV (68-46 B C) another brother 
of Cleopatra, oconpied the throne jointly \rtth 
hia BiBter for two yeare, when ehs mnrdereJ 
him to make Caesanon (her eon by Jullua 
Caesar) kins. 


FTOLEMT, a famons anthor who hved at 
Alffitandm in the second centuiy after Ghnst. 
latUe IS known of his Me. He left a work 
on astronomy and another on geography, 
which were standard texts until the discover- 
ies of the sixteenth and seventeenth eentones. 
According to the Ptolemaic system, the earth 
was a globe and the center of everything. 
Around it revolved the hollow sphere of the 
heavens. The moon and the sun revolved 
Bronnd the earth, hut in circles of which the 
earth was not the center. There were seven 
planets, arranged according to distance from 
the earth m this order: the Moon, Henmiy, 
Vmins, the Snn, Mars, Jnpiter, Satnm. See 
CoPKHNKjiis; Pi.Aira». 

PTOllAlirBS, toh'maym, a dass of 
poisonous Buhstances of auimal origiu, etose- 
ly resembling alkaloids m their ohemieal 
composition (see Ajjshwcdb). 

Ftomsdne Poisoning is caused by eating 
food that is in a state of decomposition, such 
as canned fish, canned meat and ice oream that 
has stood for a long time m a tm can. The 
symptoms sis chilhness, headache, pain m 
the stomach and intestmes and extreme pros- 
tration, accompanied by vomiting and purg- 
ing, w^oh are nature's attempts to oleansa 
the system of the poison. The treatment 
should consist in emptying the stomach and 
the intestinal tract as soon as possible, and 
in severe cases, to prevent total collapse, the 
administration of stimulants other than 


Becovery from slight attacks is 

usually Efpeedy but severe attacks may hs- 
come fatal. 

PTTS'LIO DEFEHD'EB. The Constitution 
of the United States provides that any per- 
son aconsed of crime shall have the assist- 
ance of Counsel in his defmise. However, 
it often happens that the accused has no 
money with which to pay a lawyer; in such 
oases the judge appoints some lawyer to de- 
fend the accused person. Usually the law- 
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yec appointed is inezpenenced or lacking in 
ability, while the opposmg state’s attomey 
in the case is a man chosen for his position 
becanse of his abihty. Under such conditions 
the mterests of the accused may suffer. 

A ptMte defender is an attomey elected 
by ihe county to defend those accused of 
crim^ or of Tiolabon of the law, when they 
do not have the means for employing an at- 
tomey. The pnbhe defender may also as- 
sist working people in the collection of wages 
due them, and he may act as attomey m small 
lawsuits for citizens who cannot afford to 
engage regular counsel The first public de- 
fender in the United States was appomted 
m Los Angeles, Calif, in January, 1214 
The plan has been copied in the police 
courts of Portland, Oregon, and in Kew York 
City, but most cities have hesitated to adopt 
this help for their unfortunates. 

PUBLIC IiAHDS. See Lauds, Fublio. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES, a term apphed to 
vanous enterprises operated to serve the 
general pubhc The term mcludes in its 
broad sense the mail semce, telegraph and 
telephone hues, express companies, the serv- 
ices supplymg water, hght, heat, and power, 
and steam and electric railroads These are 
pnbhe utihties of long standing, but recently, 
by common agreement which is rapidly erys- 
talhzmg into law, motor-bus semce, local 
and interstate, is reeogmzed as a pubhc 
utihty, and there are prophesies that at no 
far-distant day the umversahty of the radio 
will force at least its eommumcations fea- 
ture withm the scope of legislation. 

The foregoing condibons relate particu- 
larly to tl^ United States and Canada 
Everywhere the mail semce is recognized as 
a proper government monopoly, and in many 
countnes railroads, telephones, tel^;raph 
Imes, and the radio have passed to govern- 
ment ownership or control 

Formerly all pubhc utililies hcensed under 
corporate laws m the Umted States were pri- 
vately owned, and in their operation their 
managers were bound only by restnctions 
imposed by their franchises. Objections to 
many prachces which gradually developed 
prompted legi^ation from time to time to 
restrict independent action and estabhsh 
stronger safeguards m behalf of the public 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
created m 1887 to supervise railway tanfEs 
represented the first attempt by the Umted 
States government to exercise control over 


public utihties. Since that date railroad com- 
missions have been created in almost every 
state, and m December, 1917, the Federal 
government took over the railroads as a war 
measure In the followmg July the telephone 
and telegraph hnes were placed under gov- 
ernment control After the conclusion of 
peace these utilities were returned to their 
owners, but this experiment along ihe line of 
pubhc ownership provoked a good deal of 
thought throughout the country relative to 
the respective merits of pnvate ownership, 
government ownership and control, and lim- 
ited government supervision of privately 
owned utihties. In most cities the water 
plants are owned and controlled by the 
mumcipahty, and the same condition exists 
in lesser degree with respect to lighting. 

There has been a behef in ihe Umted 
States that an economie principle has been 
estabhshed tending to oontmne the pohey of 
private ownership and management of most 
pubhc utihties, subject to strict regulation 
by law, and that the government should not 
engage in any busmess assumed to be the 
right of pnvate enterpnse. Withm recent 
years there is evidence of intent on the part 
of the Federal government to enter gradually 
the pnbhc-ntihty field, particularly those 
enterpnses furnishing power and hght See 
Teknxssee Yaluet Auxsosnw. 

PUOCINI, pootehe^ne, Qiacomo (1858- 
1924), one of Qie greatest composers of Ital- 
ian opera He was bom at Lucca of a dis- 
tinguished family of musieians He studied 
at the coDservat^ of Milan, under leading 
masters, and in 1884 produced his first opera, 
Le YtlK. Edgar followed, but was unsuc- 
cessful, owing to a poor libretto. Manon 
Lescaut, his first pronounced success, was 
produced m 1893. It was followed by La 
Bohime, which because of its bltmg melodies 
IS one of the opera-goer’s favontes Tosca 
was slow m gaming populanty because of its 
libretto, but Madame Butterfly, with its 
dramatio content brought Pucemi unreserved 
praise m 190A He wrote The Gtrl of the 
Golden West, a popular opera with an 
American setting His Turandot was pro- 
duced two years after his death. 

FUDDmU STOKE. See Conowuiebate. 

PUEBLO, pvieh lo, the Bpamsh word for 
village, was the name originally applied to the 
villages of certam Indian tribes hvmg in com- 
mumties of adobe, or stone-built, houses in the 
and regions of Arizona, New Mexico and 
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Mexico. The name is now applied to the 
TTidinna themselves, who are under the pro- 
tection of the government. The ruins still 
to be seen in vanons parts of the Southwest 
show that Ihe Pueblos at different tunes 
wandered about, abandoning one location and 
settlmg in ano&er. Their houses are dua- 
tered tightly together, one frequently overlap- 
ping and rising above another. Narrow and 
crooked alleys separate the buildings into ir- 
regular blocks. There are no openings in 
the walls of the lower stories, except the 
narrowest of wmdow slits, but the upper 
floors are provided with doors and windows. 
These homes are entered through the roof by 
means of movable ladders, which are drawn 
up at night. 

The entire village, or community, works to- 
gether on enterprises of general interest, 
such as the eonstruction of irrigating ditches, 
although each family lives in many respects 
an independent life. The Pueblos subsist 
principally by agriculture, and the women 
are especially adept in weaving and in the 
makmg of pottery. The men are gayly 
clothed with robes and jackets, elaborately 
decorated with tassels and fringes. In some 
tribes the unmarried women are distinguished 
by a pecuhar headdress. Physically these 
Indians are small in stature, but are very 
strong. The Pueblos number about 10,000, 
and represent four distinct families, of which 
the Zuni and Mopt (which see) are the most 
important. 

PUEBliO, Colo., the second city in size 
in the state and the county seat of Pueblo 
County, is 122 miles nearly south of Denver, 
on the Arkansas Biver, at ihe mouth of 


as is also the large hospital of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company and several hos- 
pitals and sanitariums of lesser note Other 
important institutions are schools of music 
junior coUege, business colleges, the McCldl 
Ian Library (m a flne Carnegie bmldmg) and 

thelawhbrary. Of Pueblo’s numenras parks 

the most unportant are Mmeral Palace Park’ 
which takes its name from the Mmeral Pall 
ace, onginally designed as a museum of mm- 
eralogy, and City Park, noted for the great 
variety of trees it contains. There is a large 
municipal auditorium The commission form 
of government prevails. 

The Mormons located here temporarily m 
1846 and a trading post was established m 
1850, bnt the traders were massaered by the 
Indians in 1854. The city was laid out m 
1850 and secured its charter in 1873. Popu- 
lation, 1920, 43,050, in 1930, 60,096. 

PUEBTO BIOO. See Porto Eioo. 

FDPF'BAUi, a species of fungus related 
to the mushroom. The ball grows close to 
the ground, sprmging from extensively- 
branchmg, rootlike flbeis. 'When young, it 
is white and fleshy and is good to eat; when 
mature it bursts open at the top and dis- 
charges milhons of minute spores m a brown 
cloud that looks like smoke. The larger balls, 
some of them fifteen or twenty inches m 
diametor, “smoke” for several days and are 
said to discharge spores at the rate of a mil- 
lion a minu te. See Mvbhboous. 

FUF'FIN, a species of auk which migrates 
between the Arcluo and north temperate re- 
gions. The body is about the size of a 
pigeon's, and the head is large. The beak 
is very conspicuous, and that of the male 


Fountain Creek, and on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa F4, the Colorado-Kansas, the Mis- 
souri Pacifle, the Colorado & Southern (Bur- 
Imgton), and the Denver & Bio Crande rail- 
roads. There is a large airport. The city is 
near the eastern foothills of the Bocky 
Mountains, has an elevation of over 4,600 
feet, and is in the immediate vicinity of ex- 
tensive deposits of coal, oil and limestone. 
Although located in a good farmmg region 
it owes its prosperity mainly to its manu- 
faetuimg and smeltmg interests. Ito smelt- 
ers treat gold, silver, copper, lead and rdno 
ores, while its immense steel plant, railroad 
shops, foundries, machine shops and other 
factories make it a principal manufacturing 
city of the Bocky Monntam region. The 
state asylum for the insane is located here, 


u n d e r g oes 
marked 
changes in 
the breeding 
season. Like 
most sea birds, 
those have 
nential - tinted 
plumage, the 
breast and un- 
der parts being 
lighl^ the wings 
and tail dark 
gray. PufSns 
Uve far out 
over the sea. 
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coming to land only in the breeding season, 
and then in largo colonies- The nests are 
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among the locks oi m nndergronnd bnnows, 
and in each a single egg is laid and hatched. 
Xa the far north the birds eonshtnte a laror- 
ite article of food, and dniing the nesting 
seasons large nnmbers of them are captoied 
in nets. 

PUG, a small dog Tnih a ston^ compact 
body, ireighing from ten to tirenly ponnd^ 
and haring a wrinkled face and short, black 
nosa Its hair is short and smooth, and nsn- 
sUy fawn-colored. The tail cnrla upward 
m a tight coil over the hack. The hlai^ png 
is the same dog in every parhcnlar hnt color. 

PUGET, pifjet, SOUNI), one of the larg- 
est inland harbors in the world, is an irreg- 
ular inlet extending into the northwestern 
portion of the state of Washington, on the 
shores of which he Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia, 
and other ports of great commercial impor- 
tance becanse of their ocean traffic. Its 
shores are high and wooded, and its deep 
waters reflect the great expanse of scenic 
beauties for which the locality is noted. 

Puget Sound is an inland extenmon of 
the straits of Georgia and Juan de Fuca, 
which separate the island of Yaneonver from 
the mainland. The sound extends southward 
for about 100 miles and is divided into two 
branches ; Hood’s Canal is the western branch. 
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and Admiral^ Lile^ the eastern branch. 
Puget Sound has extensive flsheries along its 
shores, and salmon packmg and canning con- 
stitute one of the great industries ^ the 
r^on. See Seaxtue; Tacoua; Oltufia; 
Wasbingion. 


PULASEI, poo IMte, CASona (1748- 
1776), a Polish soldier who fought for Amer- 
ica in the Revolutionary War Bom of a 
noble Pohsh family, at Podoha, and mspired 
by intense love of hberty, he fought in 
Poland’s war for freedom and was exiled 
for alleged connection with a plot to abduct 
Hing Stamsias m 1771. At this time his es- 
siates were confiscated. A round of adven- 
tures in France and Turkey followed, and in 
1777, after a meeting with Benjamin Frank- 
Im, he sailed for Amenca and at Philadelphia 
joined the Continental army to aid m the 
fight for mdependence. He fought in the 
Battle of the Brandywine as chief of 
dragoons and was made a bngadier-general 
At the head of an independent force of cav- 
alry and hght infantry, known as Pulaski’s 
Legion, he served m the southern campaign, 
but was mortally wounded in a funous as- 
sault upon the city of Savannah, October 6, 
1779 

PU'LITZEE, Joseph (1847-1911), one of 
the greatest of Amencan journalists, founder 
of the Columbia School of Journalism, was 
bom m Budapest, Hungary. At the age of 
seventeen he emigrated to the United States, 
where he served for a time in the Umon 
armies. He began his journalistic career on 
the Weitbehe Post, m Saint Louis, under 
Carl Schnrz; of that paper he later became 
editor and proprietor. He was elected to the 
Missouri legislature in 1869, and was a dele- 
gate to the Liberal Bepubhcan convention m 
1872, supporting Horace Greeley for the 
Presidency. Later he became identified with 
the Democratic parly. In 1884 he was elected 
a member of Congress, but served only a few 
months He founded the Samt Loms Post- 
Btspatch (combmmg the Post and Dispatch) 
in 1878, and purchased the New York 
TTorZd in 1883. 

In 1889 Pulitzer became totally blmd, but 
he did not dimmish his labors in behalf of 
journalism and art until a few hours before 
his death. By his ambition and personaliiy 
he rose from being a penniless emigrant to 
becommg one of the most influential pub- 
lishers of his time 

The Pulitzer Prizes established by his will 
are awarded for distinguished pubhe service 
rendered by an Amencan newspaper, cor- 
respondence, editorials, cartoons, novels, 
ploys, history of the United States, biogra- 
phy, poetiy, scholarships in jonmali«m, 
music and art These prizes amount to thou- 
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sands of dollars and hare served as a power- 
ful stimulus to effort m literary fields. 

F0I/I£T, a small wheel taming upon an 
n-rin The Tim may he flat or groo^, ao- 
eording to the use to which the pulley is to 
he applied. The frame in which the pnll^ 
IS suspended is hnown as the block. PaUeys 
are of two classes, fixed and morahle. 

The Fixed Fnlley. The fiaied pull^ is one 
which does not change its position and is 
used simply for the purpose of changing the 
direction of tiie force applied. 

Ifovahle Pulley. A movable pulley is one 
fixed m a movable block, which rises and falls 
withaweigdit. The law of equihbrinm is that 
the weight is equal to the power multiplied 
by twice the number of movable pulleys. In 
the single pulley, shown in Fig. 1, there is 
no advantage. The lever arms r and B being 
equal, the point B is the same distance from 

O, the pomt of support, as the point A. 
Therefore, the power P must equal the 
weight W, when they are in equilibrium. In 
the movable puH^, Fig. 2, ihe we^iht W 
IS suspended by two cords, each of which 
sustains one-half of it; hence, if the power, 

P, is one-half the weight, the pnll^ is in 
equilibrium. 

Pulleys are used in derricks and tackle 
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blocks. In machinery flie tenn iniKcy is »P' 
plied to a wheel with a broad, nearly 
face, used for carrying a bdt which imparts 
motion to machinery. See MkoHAinaAL 

GliiOBGis MORaniniB 

1897), an AmuBrioan inventor and capitalist, 


bom in Chautauqua Counly, N. y. ^ 
twenty-two he contracted to remove ware- 
houses along the Erie Canal, which was to he 
wideneA Six years later, in Chicago, he be. 
came a building contractor and raised entire 
bloi^ of brick and stone buildmgs. In 1859 
he made a sleepmg car, smce developed into 
the oar known as the “Pullman,” but it was 
right years before he organized the Pnlbnaa 
Palace Car Company and began bmldmg 
oars for the railroada. About the shops grew 
up the industrial town of Pullman, whch was 
annexed to Chicago in 1880. See 
subhead Equipment. 

FUL'MOTOB, a mechanical device for 
forcing artificial respiration. It is used in 
cases of drowning, electrie shock and gas 
poisoning. The device contains a tank of 
compressed oxygen connected with an in- 
jector, by means of which air is mixed witii 
the oxygen before it is inhaled A mask, 
which is placed over the patientis face, is at- 
tached to the injector. A switch woited by 
the operator forces the oxygen and air into 
the lungs. 

'While the pulmotor in the hands of a 
Bkilfnl operator is a valuable device lor re- 
storing respiration, it is the opinion of 
scientists who have thoroughly tested its 
merits that its value has been greatly ove^ 
rated, and that there are serious dangers at- 
tending its use, except in ihe hands of a 
skilled operator. It may suck the air from 
the imiall air cells in the lungs and cauw 
them to collapse, and it is liable to pump ah 
into the stomal Moreover, unless arti- 
ficial respiration is begun withm ten minutes 
after the patient has stopped breathmg, no 
efforts can revive him. In case of drowning, 
manual respiration shonld be b^un at on^ 
while waiting for the device to be brought. 
See DBOwnma. . 

FiniQITE, puU'ha, or OCTXI, the favorite 
beverage in Mexico and Central America, 
made from the fermented juice of the 
It is cooling and wholesome, but if dmnk 
in excess causes intoxication. 

PULSE, The, the wave movement of me 
blood through the arterial system. The 
movement begins in ihe heart, with the con- 
traction of the ventricle which sends a 
of blood into the aorta, which is already fuU 
The expansions of the walls of the aorta an 
thrir contraction as the blood nooves 
the intermitteiit flow, which is carily felt 
the radial artery of the wrist, in the temporal 
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artery of ibe temples and m the earohds of 
the neck. Any cause vhich afteets the ac- 
tion of the heart afEects also the pulse. In 
healthy adults the number of heats per min- 
ute vanes from sudy-flve to seventy-five, the 
most common rate bdng seventy-two. The 
pulse IS quicker in children than in adults 
and slower in old age than in middle life. 
There is no pulse in the capillaries and veina. 
See Sphyguograph 

PULSE PAMITiY. See LsGauiNons 
PliAKIS 

PU'MA., one of the largest animals of the 
cat family, called, according to locality, moun- 
tain lion, panther and cougar. Large num- 
bers of the animals were once found in the 
Bocky Mountains region, but they are now 
comparatively rare. The adult is about six 
feet long and weighs 200 pounds It is usu- 
ally reddish-brown above, white on the 
throat, breasts and insides of the legs and 
black on the tip of the tail and muzzle A 
black streak runs along the back. The puma 
hves in trees, hut does not spring down upon 
travelers unawares, as hunters once heheved 
it did It IS less dangerous than other wild 
cats of its size, and does not often attack 
man. However, it is detested by ranchmen 
because of its destructiveness to domestic 
animals, e^ecially sheep. One puma alone 
may kill a hnndr^ sheep in a single raid. 

PUMICE, pum'ts, a volcanic rock of vari- 
ous colors, gray, white, reddish-brown or 
black, composed dhie^ of glass It is hard, 
rough and porous; it is lighter than water and 
consequently floats, and resembles the slag 
produced in an iron furnace Pumice is real- 
ly a loose spongy, frothlike lava. It is 
used for polishing ivory, wood, marble, metals 
and glass, and for smoothing the surfaces of 
skms and parchment 

PUMP, a device for laismg liquids or re- 
moving gas from a closed vessel The necea- 
soiy parts of a pump are the barrti, the pis- 
ton, the piston rod, the valves and the snc- 
ben pipe. There are numerous patterns of 
pnmps, but these can all be grouped under 
the following classes : suction pomps, includ- 
ing lift pnmps and force pumps and cen- 
trifugal pumps 

The Suction Pump. This is the common 
household pump. It consists of a piston 
fitted to work air-tight in the barrel, and con- 
tnma a valve openmg upward. It is con- 
nected by a piston rod with the handle, by 
which it is moved up and down. At the 


bottom of the barrel is another valve, also 
opening upward and closmg the upper end of 
the suction tube When the piston moves 
downward, the air in the barrel is forced up 
through the valve in the piston As the piston 
rises, the pressure of the air closes this 
valve, and a partial vacuum is produced m 
the barreL The water is forced upward m 
the suction pipe by the pressure of the air 
upon its surface in the cistern or welL The 
first few strokes of the pump eriiaust the air 
from the barrel and the suction tube. As the 
air is exhausted the water continues to rise 
until it reaches the barrel It is then pumped 


a Barrel 
b Piston 
c Valve in Barrel 
d Reservoirs 
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a Barrel 
b Piston 
c Valve in Barrel 
d Valve in Stand Pipe 
e Reservoir 
f Air Chamber 


out m the same manner that the air was ex- 
hausted. Under the most perfect conditions 
this pump cannot raise water over 28 or 30 
feet^ and it will seldom work satisfactorily 
for more than 24 feet 
The Idft Pump. This pump also has two 
valves and a piston above, opening upward, 
but it differs from the suction pump m be- 
ing placed in the bottom of the dstem or 
well from which the water is to be raised, and 
in its ability to raise water to any desired 
height, while the efficiency of the suction 
pump is limited by the pressure of the air 
The Force Pump. There is in this pump 
no valve in the piston, but it has a valve 
opening outward at the point where the 
delivery tube is attached to the barrel. Most 
force pumps are double-acting— that is, they 
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have two pistons — ^and the water is forced 
from the pump into an air ehamher, from 
which the elasheiiy of the compressed air 
draws it in a contmnons stream. 

Centnfngal Pumps are employed where 
ihe lift is not too great and the quantity of 
water is eonsiderahle. The common form 
consists of a wheel, shaped like an ordinary 
fan, with passages leadmg from its center to 
its droumference. This is made to rotate 
very rapidly in the casing. The circumfer- 
ence communicates with the delivdy pipe, 
and the center connects with the pipe leading 
to the water supply. The rapid revolution 
which is in the wheel causes the water to 
fow from its center to its oircumferenee, and 
in this way sucks the water up to the center 
of the wheel, from which it is carried to the 
circumference and thence out through ihe 
tube. 

Power Pomp. Por large operations, gas- 
ohne or electnc motors serve as motive 
power. A connectmg rod is the medium be- 
tween the power and the plunger. In newer 
types an impeller, an ingemously contrived 
disk, takes the place of the plunger. This 
device is used in mine activities, irrigation 
projects, sewage disposal, and waterworks. 

The Chain Pump. This is a pump with 
an endless chain passing over two wheels, one 
at the top and the other at the bottom of the 
well or cistern. The chain contains cireular 
disks that fit a tube through which the rising 
part of it moves when the wheels are turned. 
The lower end of this tube sits in the water, 
and as the ebam contmues to' move it carries 
the water between the disks. 

PUMPKIN, a coarse dimbing plant and 
its fmit, a native of India, but Qultivated m 
America and most parts of Europe. The 
fruit, -which is of a i^disb or golden ydlow, 
sometimes acquires a diameter of two feet. 
It has a tough, stringy pulp, whidi when 
cooked with other ingredients makes a ddi- 
cions filliTig for pies. On Hallowe’en it is 
the custom to use ibe pumpkin shell for 
jaok-o'-lflntems. 

FONCKTHATION, tiie use of certain sym- 
bols in -written and printed composition for 
tile purpose of the thought cl^uer. 

Punctuation are placed between whole 

sentences and within sentences to s^arate the 
diffm^ent parts. There are no punctuatmn 
ynnr lrg in tiie old and Boman manu- 
scripts; even the words are not separated. 
This miming of all -the words togetiiQ? makes 


them very difficult to read. Pnst of all 
authors beg^ to correct this by separaW 
the words, mfiiBr by spaces or by dots. nS 
aey learned to place a fuU stop after sen- 
teuces, hut it was not until the heginning of 
the mxteenth century that a real 
punctuation was devised; our present marks 
^ in a great degree due to the wisdom and 
invention of Aldus Manntius, a Veuebsa 
who died in 1515. The primdpal uiutI,. of 
punctuation used at present are the penod 
(.), the colon (:), the semicolon (;), fta 
comma (,), the interrogation pomt (}), flie 
CTolaniBlion mark ( I), the dash (— ), and the 
perentheses ( () ). 

FU'HIC the name given to three 

great wars waged between Borne and Caiv 

thage. The first lasted from 264 to 241 b. a, 

the second from 218 to 201 n. a, and the third 
from 149 to 146 n. c. In all three of these 
struggles the Bomens were victorious, in the 
first gaining Sicily, in the esoond acquir- 
ing Spain, and in the third completely crush- 
ing the enemy’s power and establishing their 
own world enpremacy. 

Ralatee ArUelni. Consult the toIlowloE 
titlea for additional Information 
Carthaeo Borne 

Hamtlcar Barca Bcmlo, Fnhltua 

Hannibal (father and son) 

FUKIAB, pun'jokb, a province in the 
northwestern part of British India. The 
name, meaning “five rivere,” refers to five 
important streams that drain the region it 
occupies. The area of the Punjab is 133,741 
square miles, of which 99,779 square miles are 
under a British lieutenant-governor; the re- 
mainder is administered by native rulers 
under British suserainty. See iHniA. 

FUNTA ASENAS, pwm'tdhahnlmia, 
Chius, the most southern city of the world, 
since 1928 known as MAO-UdiABES, is on the 
Strait of Magellan at the south end of South 
America. It is 1,414 miles from Vslparsiso, 
Chile; 3,928 miles from Panama, 6,184 miles 
from Ban Francisco; 6,980 miles from New 
Tork, and 4,036 miles from Cape Town, 
Africa. It IB the capital of the Chilean ter- 
ritory of Magallanes, and is important as a 
coaling station for steamships. The seal 
fishenes are of some valua Pnnta Arenas 
is a town of muddy streets and log houses. 
It was founded in 1849, on the site of s 
former penal colony. Population, 1930, 24c 
307. 

PU'PA, the intermediate form between- e^ 
and insect in the life history of certain 
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iitimll ereatores The butterfly lays an egg 
-which develops into a worm; and the -worm 
encloses itself in a chrysalis, from which a 
bntter% emei^ges. In this casing the animal 
IS a pnpa. In a cocoon the moth is in its 
pupal stage. S ee Bu iiekfiiy; Cocoon. 

UjmIvjJBSITT, a state inslitn- 
tion of higher learning, established at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., m 1869. The nniversiiy is really 
an mstitute of technology and comprises 
schools of mechanical, and electrical 
engineering, agricultural sdenee and phar- 
macy. -dll students are required to spend 
an average of three hours a day in laboratory, 
shop or fleld. The faculty numbers about 
425, and there are more than 4,200 students. 
The hbrary contains 70,000 volumes. 

FUSS FOOD LAWS are laws intended 
to safeguard the pnnty of drugs and foods. 
To mix unwholesome substances in anything 
mtended for food is an offense against the 
law Host states, in furtherance of public 
health, prohibit by statute the sale of adul- 
terated or misbranded foods and drugs, and 
Congress enacted a federal pure food law in 
1906. 

In general terms, products are considered 
adulterated if unhealthfnl ingredients have 
been added or wholesome ingredients gener- 
ally used -withheld; if they do not attam a 
certam recognized standard of purity and 
^ength, or if jirepared from unwholesome 
ingredients, or by the employment of un- 
samtary methods; if, to prevent decay, nox- 
ious means and preservatives are used; or 
if such products constitute an imitation of 
some other commodity. Products are re* 
garded as misbranded if the labels on the 
packages or cans con-vey misleading informa- 
tion. 

In the enforcement of the federal law, 
questions requiring the most painstaking in- 
vestigation are conkantly rising. It is found 
that benzoate of soda and a number of ani- 
hne dyes, when pure, are harmless. The 
benzoate of soda may be used as a preserva- 
tive, and these dyes may be used for coloring. 
But we should rememW that preservatives 
should not be used, because preserved food 
IS likely to be of an inferior quality. This 
statement, however, does not apply to the 
use of salt and smoke for preserving meats. 
See Adui/ceraxion. 

FUE'GATORY, an intermediate state be- 
tween earth and hea-ven, according to Bomau 
Gathohe belief, in which the so^ of those 


who die penitent are purged of pardonable 
Bin. It is believed that souls in purgatory 
are benefited by earthly prayers offe^ in 
thmr behalf. 

FU'BITAll'S, a name first given about 
1564 to those who -wished to reform the 
Church of England. Queen Elizabeth, 
though npholdii^ the national Church, had 
retamed many of the ceremonies and vest- 
ments of Boman Cathohc Church worship 
and bad time antagonized a large part of the 
Protestant party, who -wished to have the 
Anghcan Church differ more decidedly from 
the Ro man Catholic. At the close of her 
reign, the Puritans were of three classes — 
those who desired a changed worship but 
-wished to remain in the Church; those who 
wished to adopt Calvinism as tiie Established 
Church, and those who did not believe in the 
EstabliHied Church, but thought that each 
congregation should govern itself. These 
were led first by Robert Bro-wn and were 
known as Brownists, but later were more 
generally called Separatists or Lidependents 

The Puritans gamed m strength in the 
reigns of Janies I and Charles I, in spite of 
great efforts to overthrow them, and they 
took the leadmg part m the Civil War, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Common- 
wealth. With the restoration of the Stuarts 
in 1660, the Act of Uniformity placed the 
Puritans in the position of di^enters, and 
many emigrated to America, whither a large 
number of their comrades had already gone 
as early as 1620 Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts Bay, New Haven and Connecticut were 
in the beginning Puritan commonwealths 

Conspicuous chsraoteristics of the Puri- 
tans were unswerving devotion to duty and 
love of righteousness. Often they were 
narrow and mtolerant. See PiLOBDia; Mas- 
BACHUSBETB, Subhead Ststory 

FUBSLANE, pur^layn, commonly caUed 
parsley or pusley, a trailing -weed, a pest in 
gardens, found in all -warm parts of the 
world. It is a short-lived annual, -with small 
yellow flowers that open only in the early 
part of the day. Purslane is used in some 
parts of the -world in salads, and in France 
its young shoots are pickled like gherkins. 

PUTNAM, IsBAH. (1718-1790), an Amer- 
ican soldier, bom at Old Salem, Mass. When 
the French and Indian War broke out he 
joined the army and tendered good service 
throughout the -war. He was taken prisoner 
by the French and fell into the han£ of the 
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Lidians, who tortured him cruelly. In the 
dieturhances whndi led up to the Berolu- 
tionaiy War, Putnam showed himself a moat 
detenuined opponent of British aggressions, 
and when the war broke out he jomed the 
army. He was present at Bunker Hill and 
later destroyed much British shipping on the 
expedition to Noddle’s Island. In 1775 he 
commanded the army at Long Island, and in 
the foUowmg year took part with Washmg- 
ton in the operations in New Tork and New 
Jers^. Hartford, Conn., erected a fine 
monument to him, the work of J. Q. A. Wmrd. 

PUTNAM, Rufus (1738-1824), an Amer- 
iean soldier and frontiersman, horn af Sutton, 
Hass. He fought in the last French and In- 
dian War, served in the Revolutionary War, 
part of the time as an engineer and part in 
active military service, winning the rank of 
brigadier-general. In 1786 he organised, with 
Benjamin Tucker, Hanasseh Cutler and 
others, a company of revolutionary veteians 
for the purpose of settling the district of 
Ohio, and he was one of the three directors 
of the Ohio Company. Partly through his 
induence. Congress passed the Ordinance of 
1787, estahlishmg a civil government in the 
territory. In the same year it sold to the 
Ohio Company a million and a half acres at 
the junction of the Muskmgam and Ohio 
rivers. There, in the following year, Put- 
nam established the town of Marietta. In 
1796 he become snrveyorgeneral of the 
United States. 

PUTREFAO'TION, the decomposition of 
dead organic matter, which is usually accom- 
panied by the rise of ill-smelling gases. It 
is now Imown to be due to the agency of 
bacteria or other organisms, which find 
their way to the dead matter and multiply 
rapidly fherdn. The substances in which 
these bacteria are thus developed separate 
into their original elements or are reduced 
to much more simple compounds. The de- 
cay of animal substances is usually accom- 
panied by more poisonous and fetid exhala- 
tions than come from the decay of vegetable 
products. Ammonia or ammoniaeal com- 
pounds and other combinations of hydrogen, 
together with other highly infectious vapors 
and gases, are formed in most oases of ani- 
mal putrefaction. Chlorine will usually ren- 
der these harmless. The rapidity of putre- 
faction and the nature of its products are to 
a great extent dependent upon temperature, 
moisture and the access of air. Substances 


decay most rapidly m a temperature of ho. 
^een ^ ^d eight:^ d^, where them 
IS considerable humidity and a free aS 

of air. Putrefaction, then, may be cheeked 

or altogether prevented by a very h#^ 
very low temperature, by excludmg the air 
and by keepmg the body dry. Certam anti- 
Baltics prevent, and to some extent arrest 
the progress of putrefaction. SeeBiOTEMA 
AND Baciteriologyj FmomuTAiriOF. 

PUTTY, a cement made by nuking whit- 
ing (chalk) with linseed oil. It is used by 
glaziers to fix glass m position and by pamt- 
ers to fill caviti^ in wood surfaces. A pu% 
used as a finishing coat in plastei&g is pre- 
pared with slaked lime, dried to the wmiHrf- 
eniy of soft dough and mixed with plaster 
of Paris. A putty used by mechamca m 
making pipe joints, called red-lead patty, 
is made of powdered red lead mixed with 


boiled linseed oil. 

PYUMALION, pigmtdleon, a legendary 
Creek sculptor. He shunned women, because 
all of them fell short of his ideal. He made 
a life-sized statue embodying m it his ideas 
of womanly grace and beauty, and when he 
had finished it the form was sii exquisite he 
fell in love with it. He prayed fervently 
that his ideal might be made real and that the 
woman of bis dreams might be endowed with 
life. His prayer was answered, and one day 
Galatea, his lovely creation, stepped down 
from her pedestal and became his wife. 

PYGMQS, piynur, a race of dwarfs, first 
mentioned by Homer in the lUad as dwelhng 
in a region far to the soutii and as having 
to sustain a war ogomst the eranes every 
spring. Later writers trace them as native 
to the interior of Africa. Pygmies are di- 
vided into two groups — ^the African and the 
Asiatic, the latter called Negritos. They 
somewhat resemble apes in facial appear- 
ance, and have the habits of a primitive 
people. They live in huts made of branches 
and foliage and subsist' by hunting and 
fishing. 

PYUB, Howard (1853-1911), an American 
illustrator and author, whose iHustrations for 
children’s books, pictures of the sra and 
of colonial scenes have an individuality and 
originality which give them a distinct place 
in American art. Pyle was bom in Wil- 
mington, Del., and he studied art in Phila- 
delphia and in New York. For a time^he 
was an instructor in Drexel Ihstitute^^ Phila- 
delphia; later he settled permanently in Now 
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York, but died in Floienee, Italy. He waa 
one of the foremast of American lUnatrators, 
gifted with a keen sense of hnmor, a bold and 
original imagmataon and distinct bteraiy 
abibty. His best work was done for chil- 
dren. Among the books he wrote and illnii- 
trated are Merry Adventures of Bobtn Hood, 
Timhght Land, The Champtons of the Bound 
T able a nd The Story of Sir Launeelot. 

FYM, pm, JoEK (1584-1643), an Eng- 
lish statesman who was foremost in opposi- 
tion to the tyranny of Charles I. He was 
bom at Biymoie, m Somersetshire. While a 
member of the Parliament of 1621 he at- 
tracted attention by his stand against the 
royal encroachments on Farhamentaiy privi- 
leges. In <the drat three Parhaments of 
Charles I he was also prominent, and on the 
assembling of the Short Parhament, m 16M, 
was recognized as its leader. The refusal 
of Parliament to grant snpphes to Charles 
I until certam reforms had been promised 
was instituted under Pym’a gmdance. The 
impeachment of Strafford and the trial of 
Laud, undertaken by the Long Parliament, 
were conducted under his direction, and he 
was one of the five membeni whom Charles 
attempted to arrest. He died before the cinl 
war betireen the kmg and Parliament had 
progressed far. 

PTOSBHOEA, p> ore's, a disease which 
causes the gums to swell and the teeth to 
become loose. It is an infection of the 
sockets to which the roots of the teeth are 
attached, and if not cheeked makes extraction 
of the teeth necessary. Pus also forms in the 
diseased tissue and this is itself a source of 
infection, often canting grave organic dis- 
eases Persons with a tendency to pyonboea 
may avoid it by giving scmpnlons attention 
to the care of the teeth. If a case develops a 
rtiiable dentist should be consulted at once 

PYBAMTD, pir'amid, a geometric solid, 
whose base is a polygon and whose sides are 
triangles meeting in a common pomt called 
the vertex. Pyramids are said to be triangu- 
lar, quadrangular, pentagonal, etc, accord- 
ing as them bases are triangles, qnadnlaterala, 
pentagons, etc The pyramid is called right 
or regular when its base is a regular poly- 
gon and a perpendicular dropped from the 
vertex to the base will pass tin^gh the cen- 
ter of the base The volume of a pyramid 
is equal to one-third the area of ite base mul- 
hphed by the perpendicular distance from the 
vertex to the base, called the altitude. 


To find the relation between a pyramid and 
a pnsm, eonstrnct a prism of cardboard, then 
constrn^ a pyramid havmg an equal base and 
altitude. Fill the pyramid with sand and 
empty it mto the pnsm. It will require three 
pyramids full of sand to fill &e prism 
Smea the sides of a 
pyramid are triang- 
les, (as ABY), its 
lateral area is equal 
to the product of the 
perimeter (ABODE) 
by one-half the 
height of the tri- 
angle, which is a line 
extending from the 
middle pomt of the 
side to the vertex and 
is known as the elant 
height. When the base of a pyramid is an 
equilateral triangle, and all its feces are . 
equilateral tnangles, it is called atetrcdiedron. 
This figure is one of the five r^lar geo- 
metric solids 

YBAIUDS, the royal- 
tombs of ancient Egypt, 
“the highest, costliest, and 
crnelest tombs the world 
has ever seen.” The 
largest and most remarka- 
ble of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids occur in several 
groups on tiie west side 
of the mie, on the border 
of the Libyan desert, ex- 
tending for a distance of 
about twenty-five miles 
from north to south. 
There are about seventy- 
five in number, built 
chiefiy of the hard limestone of the adjacent 
hills, although large blocks of gramte brought 
from a distance also were used. 

The most celebrated of the pyramids, a 
group of three near Gizeh, were numbered 
among the Seven Wonders of the Antient 
World. These are located four miles south- 
west of Cairo, in the ntighborhood of ancient 
Memphis. lie largest, erected by Cheops 
(Ehufu), is called fte Great Pyramid; Che- 
^ren (]^afra) and Mycerinns (Menkanrn) 
built the others. 

The Great Pyramid is said to contain 2f 
300,000 stones, rangmg in weight from two 
and one-half tons to fiffy ions each Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Cheops employed 100,000 
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men for twenty years to complete the bnild- 
ing of this pyramid alone. Its base forms a 
square, each side of which was originally 768 
feet, though now, by the rmnoval of the coat- 
ing, it is only 750 feet long, and carers a 
^ace of 13 acres. The outer surface forms 
a series of steps, each of the average height 
of three feet or more. When the structure 


In Other Parts of the World. . 
py^ds a«to befound atBe^f,Sb,2 
and m other parta of the East 
monummts of the ancient inhabitants S 

m Mem(» are also called pyramids. S 

seem to have been intended to serve as ^ 
pies, the tops being fiat and surmountsd bv a 
house, or chamber, in which sacred rites 
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The Great Fryamid at Cheops, or Chufu. 
a Entranee o Grand Gallery e Air 

b Queen's Chamber d tans’s. Chamber t S92 feet from top 


was perfect, this step formation was hiddmr 
by the coating which rendered the sides quite’ 
smooth, and the apex, where there is now a 
space of twelve square yards, was no doubt 
originally quite sharp. The hmght, origi- 
nally about 480 feet, is now only 451 feet, 
through the slow processes of destruction. 

The interior, entered forty-nine feet above 
the base of the north face, contains several 
chambers, one of which, called the King’s 
Chamber, is thirty-four and one-half feet 
long, seventeen feet wide and nineteen feet 
high, and contains a sarcophagus of red 
granite. About 350 yards southwest of this 
pyramid is the celebrated Sphinx, described 
elsewhere in these volumes. 

The second pyramid is 690 feet square and 
447 feet high; the third is only 354 feet 
square and 203 feet high and is the best con- 
structed of tile three. 

It is believed that when a king ascended 
the throne, he began to build a small tomb 
for himself, each year addmg to it a fresh 
coating of stone, so that at his death the sides 
of the pyramid were like long fiights of 
stairs. After the body of the king had been 
laid in the innermost diamber, the door was 
walled up and the smooth sides of the pyra- 
mid made his finished tomb. 


probably performed. The largest, am pe^ 
haps the oldest, is that of Choirs, in Cebtial 
Mexico, said to have a base of 1,770 feet end 
a height of 177 feet. However, when pjrs- 
mids are referred to, those of Egypt are id- 
most invariably brou ght to mind 

PTB'AMnS AHH THIS'BE, a pair of de- 
voted lovers of Babylon, who were prevented 
by their parents from meeting openly and 
were thei^ofe in the habit of secretly con- 
versing through an opening in the wall of 
their ^’oining houses. They agreed one day 
to meet at the tomb of Kinas, and Thisbe, who 
was first at the meetingf-plaoe, was smpnsed 
by a lioness and took to flight In her haste 
she dropped her garment, which (he lioness 
seized in her bloody jaws. Pyramns ap- 
peared shortly afterward, and condn^ 
from the blood-besmeared robe that Thisbe 
was dead, killed (liiuReTf - Thisbe on h^ re- 
turn found the body of her lover and in do 
spair put herself to death. The story, as told 
by Ovid, was very popular in the hme rf 
Shakespeare, who made it the subject ™ 
burlesque interlude in A MidsWMMr NighPf 
Dream. , . 

PYEBNBES, pu'eneee, a lofty monntim 
range of Europe, the crest of the mamMM 
of which forms the boundary between France 





Until recently excavated, the forepaws, fifty feet in 
length, were buried in the sands ot the desert This 
fabulous monster of Egyptian mythology rears its 
head about one hundred fifty feet 

[See over ] 
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and Spain. It extends from the Idediterran- 
ean to the Atlantic; its length from Gape 
Crenx, on. the Gnlf of L^ons, to Fnenterrahia, 
on the Bay of Biscay, is abont 270 miles, and 
its greatest breadth is little more than fifty 
miles. It consists of two hues, which form 
parallel ridges abont twenfy miles apart, ex- 
cept m the center, where the distance between 
them is ecnsiderably greater.' The descent 
on the south side is much more abrupt than 
on the north. The loftiest summits are near- 
ly all near the center, where the culminating 
pomt, the Fic d’Anethon, reaches a height of 
11,168 feet In the Pyrenees is to be found 
some of the finest scenery in France. The 
cbmate is mild, and the snow line is over 1,000 
feet higher thw that of the Alps. The iduef 
passes of the Pyrenees are the Col de Somport 
and the Col de la Perehe. In 1919 a Franco- 
Spani^ tnnnel under the mountains was com- 
pleted. Its terminals are Aix, France, and 
Puigeerda, Spain, which are abont twenty 
miles apa^ 

FYBiTTE, or PTBITES, pir n'taaa, in min- 
eralogy, a term apphed to the combination of 
iron, copper or arsenic with sulphur, form- 
mg a sulphite. The word means fimt, or a 
stone that strikes fire, and the name is ap- 
phed to this class of minerals, because of the 
fact that when struck with sted or some other 
hard substance, a spark usually results. In 
ordinary usage, the term is confined to iron 
pyrite, which is a compound of iron and sul- 
phur. It has a bnght Inster and a brassy, 
yellowish color, and because of this it is often 
mistaken for gold. The mineral occurs in 
crystals m the form of cubes and in mass; it 
IS also sometimes found in fine grains in de- 
caying rock. It IS used in the manufacture of 
sulphnno add and green Titciol, or copperas. 
Copper pyrite is sometimes smelted for the 
metal, and some deposits contam more or less 
gold and silver. 

PYBOU'ETEK, an instrument used for 
measuring high degrees of temperature. The 
old slyle pyrometer, and one still found m 
physical laboratories, consists of a metallic 
bar, fixed in a frame so that when heated it 
will extend in one direction. The movable 
end 15 connected with a needle, which passes 
over a dial. As the bar extends, it moves the 
needle, and this indicates the degree of heat 
apphed. This instrument is of no particular 
value, except to indicate the expansion of 
metals. Another pattern in general use and 
much more succe^ul than the former con- 


sists of a metallic tube with a bulb contammg 
air, pressing against a column of mercury 
which it supports. The temperature is meas- 
ured by the expansion of the iur. The higher 
the temperature, the greater the expansion, 
and, consequently, the greater the extent to 
which the mercury in the tube will nse. Still 
another pattern consists of a coil of platinum 
wire, encased in a porcelain or fire clay tube. 
The degree of heat is indicated by the resist- 
ance which the wire affords to the passage 
of an electiic current, this resistance bemg 
measured by a galvanometer. 

PTBOTECinnr, piroteVny, the science 
of makmg fireworks, combustible and ex- 
plosive material usually contamed m a paste- 
board ease. The materials chiefly used are 
mter, sulphur and charcoal, chemicals bemg 
added to produce colored lights or scmtiUa- 
bons in burning. See Firbwoeks. 

PYE'OXENB, or ABCITE, a mmeral com- 
posed of sihea, calcium and magnesium, often 
combmed with iron, and sometimes wi& sme 
and manganese. It occurs in prismatic crys- 
tals and also in granular form. There are 
colorless varieties, to each of which a specific 
name is given, but they are of no ^ecial m- 
terest except to the nuneralogist. The van- 
eties containing aluminum and small quanti- 
ties of potash, sods or lime are of a dark 
color and constitute some of the common 
mmerals. Th^ are found crystallized in 
limestone and other common rocks. Pyrox- 
ene IB an important constituent of many igne- 
ous rocks, and with labradorite or magnetite 
it forms basalt. 

FYEB&US, pif'nie, (318-272 bo), king 
of Bpims, one of the most illustrious gen- 
erals of antiquity. He was placed on the 
throne of his deposed father when twelve 
years old, but was bamshed in 302 He 
fought in the Battle of Ipsus, went to Egypt 
as a hostage for Demetrius, and there mar- 
ried the stepdaughter of Ptolemy Soter. 
Afterwards he returned to Epirus, regained 
his throne after the Battle of Aetolia, and 
then planned the conquest of Macedonia, in 
which aim he was defeated by Lysimachns 
(286 B 0 ) For several years then he was 
inactive. 

In 281 Pyrrhus went to the assistance of 
the Tarentines, a colony in lower Italy, in 
their struggle with the Bomans, and in 279 
won his celebrated “Pyrrhic victory,” at the 
Battle of Ascnlnm — an engagement in whidi 
his lasses were so heavy that he exclaimed. 
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“Another such viotory and I shall be mined.” 
As an ally of the Sicihan Greeks at war 
agamst Carthage he was defeated, in 276, 
He xetnmed to Greece, and again attempted 
the conquest of the Macedonians and the 
subjugation of the Peloponnesians. In a 
campaign against the latter he was killed. 

PYTHAGORAS, pith ap' o raa, (about 
68A-S10 B. c.), a Greek philosopher and 
mathematician, of whose Me little is known. 
It IB thought that he was bom at Samos, lhat 
he traveled eztenaively and studied m many 
lands. About 530 B. a. he settled in the 
Greek cii? of Crotona, in lower Italy, and 
there founded among the anatoeraey a 
brotherhood which became famous. The 
Pythagoreans beheved in the transmigration 
of the soul and taught self-ieatcamt, tem- 
perance, obedience and simplicity. They did 
much for the study of mathematics. 

It is qmte certain that Pythagoras discov- 
ered the proof of the proposition that the 
square on the hypotenuse of a right triangle 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the 
other two mdes. This is known as the 47ih 
problem in Enchd, or the Pythagorean 
theorem. The Pythagoreans were looked 
upon with suspicion, and in a popular up- 
rising many of them were kiUeA There is 
reason for behoving that Pythagoras had 
withdrawn to Mietapontum and escaped the 
fate of his friends. 

FYTHAGO'BEAN THEOBEU, a famous 
proposition enunciated by Euchd, forming 
the forty-seventh theorem in the first book 
of his Elements, It proves that the square 
on the hypotmiuse of any right-angled tri- 
angle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the other two sides. 

PYTHIAH GAMES, pith'i an, one of the 
four great national festivals of the Gre^, 
instituted in honor of Apollo and celebrated 
at Delphi. Until about 686 B. o. they were 
under the management of the priests of 
Delphi and took place every ninth year; 
afterwards they were conducted by the 
Ampbiefyons and were cdebrated every 
fourth year. Prizes were given for flute 
playing, for athletic sports and for horse 
and chariot racing. Eventually, contests in 
tragedy, painting, sculpture and other in- 
tellectual and arhstio accomplishments were 
added. At first, prizes of silver or gold were 


awar^ but lato the laurel wreath and nsln. 
branch were substituted These eam™ ■ 
tou^ to be celebrated untd themd rfT 
fourt h cen tury of our era. ™ ™ 

PYTHIAS. See Dauob inn Pitoiar 
PCTHIAS, Kuighis or. See^Hrs 
OB Pythias. -^waTs 


^THOH, pi then, an enormous snake, one 
of the most powerful ereatnnn of tv. tJI. . , 


forests of Asia, Africa and Australia. ^ 
reptile often weighs many hundred 
and measures about thirty feet m length. 
It is possessed of terrific strength, and thoLh 
it has no poison fangs if is feared by era 
tigers and buffalo, which it has been knovm 
to overcome by squeezing. It hves in trees, 
usually near streams, and seizes the small 
animals it feeds on when they come to dunk 
Animnls as large as sheep it swallows whole, 
first emslung the bones and manglmg the 
body into a sausage-shaped mass. The fe- 
male lays about a hundr^ eggs, coils hersdf 
over them and there remams, without food, 
until they are hatched— a period of about 
two months. Some of the pythons are beau- 
tifully-eolored. On the western coast of 
Africa they are venerated by certain tnba 
and are cared for in temples. 

python, in Greek legend, a huge ser- 
pent bom of the shme and slough which re- 
mamed on the earth after the great deluge 
which destroyed all mankmd except Deuca- 
hon and Pyrrha. He hved m a cave on 
Mount Parnassus, and preyed upon domeshe 
animals and even human creatures. Pmally 
Apollo killed him with his golden darts. 
The famous statue of the Apollo Belvedere 
represents Apollo just after he has slain 
the python. Tins myth is doubtless a mere 
personification of natural phenomena. The 
python represented the stagnant pools and 
marshes which breed malaria, and Apollo 
represented the sun which dries up snob pes- 
tilence-breeding spots. 

PYXIE, PLOWEEING MOSS, or PIKB- 
BAEEEN BEAUTY, a small evergreen trail- 
ing plant, common in New Jersey and North 
Carolina. It is one of the most beautifiil 
of the early spring plants. Its slender stems, 
which extend over the ground in all direc- 
tions, bear small evergreen leaves, whiiih are, 
however, almost hidden by the flowers. The 
buds are pinkj the open flowers, waxy white. 
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Q, the serenteentli letter in the English 
alphabel^ a consonant having the same sound 
as A; or hard e It is a snperflnons letter in 
English, as the oomhination gu, in which it 
alwa^ occurs, could be equally wdl ex- 
pressed by kw, or by k alone when the u is 
silent It came originally from the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet, in which it was called qopk. 
The Ghieehs did not use it because they had 
no need for it, but the Bomans reviv^ the 
letter and employed it in the same manner as 
it IS used to-day. 

QUASEABT, kadhd^rant, an apparatus 
once employed in navigation and in surveying. 
It was variously constructed, and had a 
graduated arc of 90", or one-fourth of a 
ancle, hence the name. It was used in de- 
tennmu^ angular altitudes, a service now 
performed by the sextant (which see) 

QT7AI)BIIiA.TEBiAL, kwod n lat'er at, a 
plane figure having four straight lines A 
trapeeium is a quadrilateral no two sides of 
which are parallel; a trapetotd is a quad- 
rilateral two sides of which are parallel; and 
a parallelogram is a quadrilatraal m which 
the pairs of opposite sides are parallel. Three 
classes of parallelograms are important— Ihe 
rectangle, all the angles bring right angles; 
the rhombus, none bemg right angles and the 
adjacent sides equal; and &e rhomboid, none 
of the angles bemg right angles and the 
adjacent sides unequal See Poiivuoir. 

QUASBIUiE, kadlii nf, a dance of 
Prench ongm, which consists commonly of 
five consecutive figures or movementa, danced 
by four couples It was introduced into 
England in 1815 and from that country was 
taken to America 

QTTADBOOIT, kwah droorf, the name given 
to a mixtnra of European and negro races, 
of three-fourths white and one-fourth black 
blood. The first mixture is called mulatto/ 
the second, tterceroon/ the third, quadroon/ 
the fourth, quintrooUj etc 


QUADBUFLE, kmahdru'p’l, ALLIAKTOE, 
a league formed m 1718 by Great Bntom, 
France, Austria and Holland in opposition to 
Spam, when that country seized Sardmia 
and Simly and thus jeopardized the balance 
of power m Europe. 

.Mother Quadruple AXbance was formed 
in 1840, by Great Britain, Anstna, Bnssia 
and Prussia, for the purpose of enrbmg the 
power of Mehemet All The aUiance between 
Germany, Austria, Tnrkqy and Bulgaria m 
the World War is sometimes given that 
name. 

QTTAESTOB, hae^tor, the title given to 
a magistrate m ancient Borne. The earbest 
quaestors conducted the prosecution of a cei^ 
tain class of cnminals. Later quaestors were 
entrusted with the charge of the public 
treasury. For centimes there were only two 
quaestors, but as theBomanrepubliemcreased 
m size more were added; m the tune of 
Caesar there were forty. 

QUAHi, a small game bird. Several spe- 
cies are found m America, the best known 
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the bobwMte, so named in imitation be, M gnestaons of disoiphne and 
of its call. This bird ranges thronghont the ntive management are setQed in^MB?**" 
eastern part of flie conlanenij from the Qnlf but the govemmenf of the body k SS’ 
of Merico into Canada. It is nearly a foot ingly simple!, and it is seldom Sat am*” 

long, and is veiy plmnp. The plnmage on ons differences oocnr among it® 

the upper parts is reddish-brown mingled President Hoover iviia Amenra*™ , 
with black, bnff and gray; the cheeks, fhroat , Quaker Chief Ereenhve 
and under parts are white. Bobwhite Uvea QUAfTTlTV, kmaMu H, the propertv I, 
on and near the ground, rarely perching virtue of whiii anythmg can be 
on branches, and feeds on bemes, seeds and increased or diminished In mat^mh 
such. From ten to eighteen ^ga are laid numbers are symbols representing miaatifa« 
in a nest among the grassea. The several (see NnGinvE QuASTny; AT mtimi i j 
speoies of quail in the South and 'West in music, by quantity is meant the rdatiTO tcm 
some respects differ markedly from the Bast- poral length of a note; in prosody flie term 
em birds. The peculiarity of the Califor- denotes the temporal length of a syllable™ 
nia quail is a crest of six feathers, erect and QUAPAW, hteah'paw, Sioux Indian tnba 
curved. Nearly all quails are finely-flavored better known as the Arkansas, now omisisto 
and axe in demand for the table of e few hundred persons livimrnnoii»Tp«nr 

QHAKEES, or SOCIETY OP PBIBND8. vafion in Oklahoma. TheQuapaws^ 
a rehgions sect founded in England in 1648 relatives of the Haw, Ponca and Ossee 
by George Fox. The name “Quaker” waa tribes. See Sioiuir Ismiirs. ^ 

applied to them because of Fox’s exhortation QUASA^INE, hmlu'mteen a teira 
to “tremble at the word of the Lord,” now used to signify the isolation cff petsooa 
Their belief, as originally announced and not pieces, animals and effects likely te spnsd 
materially changed to this day, diffeia but infectiDns disease, the period of qaarantiae 
httle from the mam creeds of (nihodox bo- depending upon the nature of the disease 
hovers. Originally the term referred to tie penod of 

From the first the Quakers were poraeouted forty days during which a ship conmig from 
and many emigrated to Amenea. In 1827, a port snspected of contagion, or havmg s 
Elias Hicks, a Quaker of great influence and contagions sickness on board, was forhiddan 
etemg menial gifts, created a schism among intercourse with the place at which die 
de denomination in the ITmted States by rived. 

denying the immacnlate conception, the divin- National Quarantine. By act of Coa- 
ify of Ohriat and the inspiration of the Scrip- gress passed in 1888 national quBisntine sta- 
tu^ Many Quakers became converts of tions were established; and it is made a nu- 
Hieks, and they have einee been known ae demeanor punishable by fine or impnsen- 
Hicksite Quakers, while the adhermits to the ment^ or both, ivr the master, pilot or owner 
old faith are called Orthodox Quakers. Hi of any vessel to enter a port in violation of 
the TJmted States the number of Quakers ia the act or of regulations framed from time 
about 116,000. to time under it. 

The Quakers are marked by a nnmber of State and HunicipBl Quarantine. Hi most 
peculiarities, both in their method of wor- of the states and cities of all conntnes s 
ship and in thrir ways of hfo, Thqy have houee or a whole town may be quarantined 
no ordained preachers, and in thrir meet- and its inhabitants prevented from leavmg. 
ings eaeh individual speaks “as moved by Tbe laws are very atrielv as is usual coneeni- 
tite spirit.” They do not baptiae nor par- ing homes containing eases of diphihens, 
take of tile Lord’s Supper, and they keep smallpox or scarlet fever. General govem- 
no holy days except Sunday, The oongrega- meat regulations provide for tbe protec^ 
tion is divided according to sex, the men sit- of a country as a whole, each smaller £vi- 
ting on one side of the “meetii^-bouae” and sion of wdiieh takes steps to defend itself in- 
the women on tbe other. It is tbs duty of dividually against infections diseases 
the women to inspect and relieve flie wants of QITAEKT AND QDABEYING. A quany 

the poor of their own sex and to look after is an open excavation from which stone is 
proposals for marriage. The Quakers neither taken for building and engineering p^ese^ 

take nor administer oaths, and they object and guorryingia the process of loosening an 

to war, no matter how justifiable it appears to removing the stone. 




VIEWS IN THE QUARRYING INDUSTRY 
Sawms a huge block o* 

?offb"e1S?e q^Txpos^ure'S the sun. U Is one k.nd 

of coral fonnation ISee over] 



QUARRYING SCENES . . . , 

Above, in quarry of the Green Mountain Company, Vermont 
pneumatic tool in a solid mass of slate, in Pennsylvania. The men are 300 feet unc « 
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Qmrryittg. Tbe objects to be attained in 
qnarrying are to obtain the largest quantity 
of stone mfii the least waste and at &e least 
eqiense. tihree methods are in general nse. 
They are hnown as the ping and feather, the 
ezplostva and the channeling methods. The 
method employed in any qnairy depends 
npon the structure of the rook and the pur- 
poses for which it is to be used. All roohs 
are divided into two great classes, stratified 
and unstxatified. lamestone and slate are 
good examples of stratified rock; granite 
and porphyry, of the unstratified. Stratified 
rock breaks more easily along the seams be- 
tween layers than in any other direction, while 
the nnstratified breaks about as readily in one 
direction as in another. 

The Plug and Feather Method, used for 
centimes when it was desired to secure 
blocks of stone of a given mze and shapa 
It consists in drilling a series of small holes 
(about three-fourths inch in diameter) and 
a few inches apart, along a line that has been 
marked on the ledga Into each hole a plug 
or wedge and two "feathers” are placed, one 
on each aide of the wedge. The feather is 
a piece of sted, fiht on one side and round 
on the other. The plugs and feathers are 
then slowly driven into the holes, the work- 
men striking them in succession, so that the 
pressure will be uniform all along the Ime. 
The force exerted by the plugs ^hts the stone. 
This method was used with remarkable suo- 
oess by ancient peoples, and well into mod- 
em timea 

The Chann^ng JIfetbod. This makes use 
of a machine which cuts narrow grooves or 
channels in the rock, and in this way sepa- 
rates the block from &e parent ledge. Some- 
times the process of undereutting or drilling 
a series of holes under the block to be sepa- 
rated, is used to essore a xierfect block. Chan- 
neling is in general use in tiie large marble 
quarries, since marble is too soft to withstand 
the pressure from the plug and feather 
syst^ 

The Explosive Method, a method used when 
the qnarryman derires to loosen a large quan- 
tify of rock or to break the rock into small 
fragments. A number of deep holes are 
dnlled into the rock and a charge of explo- 
sive is placed in each and connected with an 
electric battery The nature and quantify of 
explosive depend npon the result desired, and 
a d^ree of skill gained only through long ex- 
perience is necessary to enable the qnanyman 


to use just the right quantity. If the object 
is simply to loosen the stone m large blocks a 
riow explosive like gunpowder is employed. 
If, on the other hand, the purpose is to break 
the rock into small fragments, dynamite is 
empbyed. 

Reinfeil Articles. Consult the follrwlnB 
titles for additional information: 

Blasting Qranite 

Bnllding Stone Umestone 

Dynamite Marhle 

Bxplosives Sandstone 

QDABT, hmurrt, a measure of dry and 
Hqnid capacity in tbe Enghrii system of 
weights and measures. As a umt of dry capac- 
ity it contains 67.2 cubic mehes, is divided 
into two pmts and is approximately equiva- 
lent to LlOl liters. As a unit of hquid meas- 
ure it contains 57 75 cubic inches, is also di- 
vided into two pmts and is approximately 
equivalent to 9463 hters. See Weighis Aim 
MEisvssB; hlEiBia Stsxeu. 

QTJAE'TEE-DSCK, that part of the upper 
deck of a ship lying between the stem and the 
mainmast, specifically in tbe days of sailing 
vessris The forward part of the right 
side was reserved for the semor officer. The 
quarter-deck was saluted by all who stepped 
upon it, the officers present retummg the 
salute A sailor coming to the quarter-deck 
with a complaint always stood near the mast, 
at the forward end, and was said to “come to 
the mainmast.” Because of its traditions the 
quarter-deck is a symbol of authority among 


QUAE'TEBIlASTIiE, in the United States 
army a commissioned officer connected with 
the supply department. The quartermaster 
of a regiment usually has the rank of lieu- 
tenant, His duties are to superintend the as- 
signment of quarters, fuel, clothing, food and 
other supphes, and to be guardian of his 
regiment's supphes when on the march Navy 
quartermasters have less important duties 
and are usually petty officers They are under 
command of deck officers and supervise cer- 
tain daily routine aboard ship 

The Quartermaster’s Department. This 
is a staff department of the army. It has 
charge of the purchase and distribution of 
tbe supplies of the entire army. The quarter- 
master-general, who is at the head of the 
department, is a member of the general staff. 

QUAETZ, the most abundant mineral and 
forms a portion of nearly all rocks Pure 
quarts looks like the best quality of glass, for 
which it might be easily mistaken A quartz 
crystal has tbe form of a six-sided prism. 
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a pyrataid at &a and. The prisma are 
ao hard that one can easily rmte on glass 
•with them. When coloriess this form of 
qaarts is called rock crystal, and it is used to 
some extent in making ornaments and lenses 
for ^ectaoles. "When colored, quarts crys- 
tals take different names (see Pnsoioos 
Biornss). 

The most common forms of quarts oc- 
cur in rodre. They vary in color from milky 
white to black. Bed and brown quarts rocks 
are called jasper. Sandstone ia formed of 
grains of quartz cemented together hy some 
other mineral. Quarts forms a good propor- 
tion of granite, and it can he eamly detected 
by its resemblance to broken glara. 'When 
quartz is ground to a powder and heated 
•with potash, lime or soda, it melts and forms 
glass. The waters of many hot springs dis- 
eoWe quarts, and when th^ coot, it forms 
in heantifnl crystals around the edges of the 
springs. Some of the cdehrated springs in 
TeUowston e Park are ornamented in this way. 

QtlABT'ZiTE, a metamorphic rock, nam^ 
from the mineral quartz (see above), because 
that is its principal constituent. In its com- 
position the quaits is alternated with sand- 
stone. There are also fiequent other ingre- 
dients, such ae mica and feldspar. See Mma- 
uonnsio Bocks. 

QBABTZ VBIN, a rock fissure filled •with 
quarta, most frequently of igneons origin 
(formed by fire) hut sometimes a hardened 
selution formed hy preeipitatioD. 

QUASSI&, kwosli'ea, or BITTBB ASH, 
a genus of South. American tropical plants, 
which inelndes both trees end shrubs. The 
tree of one species grows to a height of twelve 
feet and hears long clusters of red blossoms. 
The wood, which is exceedingly bitter, is 
shunned hy insects and is the^ore much 
used in cabinet making. The root, which also 
is bitter, was formerly used as a cheap sub- 
stitute for hops to give a hitter flavor to beer. 

QUATBEHABT, Umahiwt'nary, TE- 
BIOD, a term formerly applied to that ffivi- 
sion of the Cenozoio Bra following the Ter- 
tiary Period and inolnding the subdivisions 
called, respectively. Glacial and Becent. 

QBATBAHf, kwot'rane, from a Preneh 
word meaning four, is a rhymed poem of 
stanzae of four lines eaeh. The most famous 
quatrain of the present day is the Ihtzgerald 
translation of Omar Khayyam, Many epi- 
grams, proverbs, epitaphs, etc., are also in 
this form. 



OEBEO, hire beP, the old. 


da, is bounded on the 
south by Ontario, Be* 
York, the Northern Be* 
England states. Be* 

I Brunswick and Chalem 
Bayj on the oast by the 
Atlantic Ocean and Lab- 
rador, on the north hy 
Hudson Sbait and Bn- 
gava Bay, and on the ■nest 
by Hndro Bay, Janus 
Bay aud Ontario. Ita 
greateat extent from east 
to west ia about 1,000 
miles, and from nraih to 
south the distance is about the sama The 
most easterly point is 500 miles farther east 
Ihnn Porto Bico, and ita western boundary 
has praaticaliy the longitude of the western 
boundary of New York. The area « 594, 43i 
equate miles, of which 71,000 square miles 
are fresh water. Quebec is mere than doable 
the size of Texas, and a httle less than three 
times that of Fiance. 

The People. Tha province was ori^By 
settled by the French, aud the descendants of 
these colonists constitute more then three- 
fourths of the population. They have mam- 


inetituHons and enstoms, of their aneestoia, 
so that tlio Province of Quebec is more com- 
pletely non-English speaking then any other 
portion of tlie Dominion. In the construction 
of their dwellings and in their social hfe, 
the French Canadians form a class hy them- 
eelves. In general they arc industrious, ft^®| 
and prospeioiis. Notwithstanding the feet 
that thousands of them have emigrated to 
the Neiv England states, the province m- 
crensed over twenty per cent in popmauim 
between 1021 and 1931, the date td the W 
census, when the population was 2,8'vi 
In 1921 it was 2,360,665. 

French is the langnoge generally spo^ 
except in Montreal, where about ouMO 
of the population arc English-speaMg, cm 
in a small area bordering on *'“® 
England states, known as the Besto T 
ships. The inhabitants of this eeefaoa ar e w 
English descent, and in customs and lan^ 
resemble dosely the people of New E g • 

About six-sevanths of the pMple . 
mnnioants of the Boman Cathohe * 
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and the conntiy contains a number of noted 
cathedrals, churches and shrines. Not the 
least tamons among them is the old chnrch 
of Ste Anne de Beanpr^ where, so it is said, 
thousands have been healed of vanous dis- 
eases. The other denominations, in order 
of their membership and importance, axe the 
Anghcan (Episcopal), United Church and 
Lutheran. There are 60,000 Jews. 

Surface and Drainage. The land along 
the Saint Lawrence Biver and between the 
Bamt Lawrence and Biehehen is low and 
level, but with this exception that portion of 
the piovince south of the Saint Lawrence 
IB traversed by the Notre Dame Mountains, 
which are an extension of the Green Moun- 
tains and follow the course of the nver m 
a northeasterly dixedion to Qaspd Founsula. 
These mountains are really a low plateau, 
but here and there are a few prominent 
peaks, among which Black Mountain, Bd- 
oeil, near the Bichelieu Biver, and Sutton 
Mountam, farther east, are the most piom- 
ment. Mount Boyal, near Montreal, is also 
very conspicuous. North of the Saint Law- 
rence IS the Laurentian Plateau, consisting 
very largely of a rocky, undulating surface, 
with but little good soil, though a large por- 
tion of the region is quite heavily timbered. 
This plateau is traversed by the Height of 
Land, which separates the rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic from those flowing into the Hud- 
son Bay In the western part of the province 
this reaches an altitude of 1,000 feet, but it 
gradually nses toward the east, until, along 
the nor&em banka of the Saint Lawrence, 
bluffs rangmg from 1,500 to 1,900 feet are 
found 

The Samt Lawrence and its tnbutaries 
drain nearly all of the provmce, and to the 
influence of this magniflcent nver Quebec 
owes very much of its development and pros- 
penty The chief tnbutanes of the Saint 
Lawrence from the north are the Ottawa, 
fomung a part of the southern boundary; 
the Samt :^unee, remarkable for its vol- 
ume of water and its falls; the Montmorency, 
with celebrated cascades, and the Saguenay, 
famous for the grandeur of its scenery The 
Gatmeau, noted for lumbermg operations, is 
an important tributary of the Ottawa The 
important tnbutanes from the South are the 
Hicheheu, which drains Lake Champlain: 
the Chaudihre, noted for beautiful falls, and 
the Saint Francis, which is valuable for 
water power. 


The r^on north of the Height of Land 
IB dramed mto Hudson Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Grand Falls, on the Hamilton River, 
IS a eataract that m many respects nvals 
Niagara. The main fall is 200 feet wide and 
310 feet high. Were this water fall easily 
accessible it would be visited by thousands 
of tounsts every year. 

There are numerous lakes, most of them 
north of the Saint Lawrence. Lake Megan- 
tie, north of Marne, is a favonte resort of 
fishermen; Memphremagog, with its south- 
ern end m Yermont, is widely known for its 
beautiful scenery, and Lake Saint John, 150 
miles north of Quebec, is a popular resi^ 
Climate. Quebec has a cool temperate 
climate. The wmters are long and severe, 
extending from November to April, and dur- 
mg the ctfldest weather the thermometer is 
hable to reach 30° below zero. The sum- 
mers are warm, but not excessively hot. In 
gmieral, the air is dry and bracing, and 
the climat g IS remarkably healthful. The 
rainfall is ample for agricultural purposes, 
and a large portion of the provmce is cov- 
ered by deep snow during the wmter. 

Minmals and Mmes. Quebec’s mineral 
resources are only partially developed The 
piovinee snpphes about eighty per cent of 
the world’s output of asbestos. The mines 
are located in the Eastern Townships, chiefly 
in Thetford and Asbestos Within recent 
years the mmmg of gold and copper, hitherto 
of secondary importance, has leai^ed very 
laige proportions, gold yields the greater 
returns in dollars, but copper is a close sec- 
ond, about equal to the value of the asbestos. 
The values of the three run yearly from 
$5,009,000 to $8,000,000 each Graphite, 
feldspar, manganese, mica, and silver, yield 
well, and much cement is manufactured. 
Fisheries. A large number of the people 
living on the shores of the Gulf of Samt 
Lawrence are engaged in fishing, and the 
total value of the fisheries is about $2,000,000 
yearly. Cod, herring and salmon, in the oraer 
named, yield the largest revenue. Lobsters, 
maekerd and other fish are also taken m 
large numbers The mdnstry gives employ- 
ment to about 10,000 men 
Agricnltnre. Agnenlture is the leading 
industry, and more than one-balf the occu- 
pied land is under tillage However, this is 
but a small part of the tillable land in the 
provmce The most fertile lands are m 
the river volleys and in that part of the 
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orovmce south of the Ssint Lawrenoe, where is m this i^on that tte great limiher in- 
flie land is all oooupied. North of the Saint tereats are located; 6,000,000 acres of the 
lAwrence there are large areas of fertile land, surveyed forests are under private owneiv 

ir^a™“ep^^rroekyti8cta. The ship, and 46,000,000 are hocused to lumber 

leadine orops ^ hay, oats, barley, potatoes, men, the balance ^ainmg under control of 
r government Spruce, pine^ hemlock; bal- 

sem and temarack among the soft woods, and 
oak, beech, Inrah and maple amcmg the hard 
woods, are used extensively. 

Immbering is one of the leadmg indus- 
tries of the province, and is earned on ehieSy 
around the sources of the Ottawa, the Gati- 
neau, the Saint hlanrice and a few other 
streams north of the Saint Lawrence Host 
of the timber is worked up in mils on the 
livers, but some of it is made into raffs that 
are towed long distances by steameis. Lum- 
ber of all dunensions, ineludmg shingles and 
lath, is made in large quantities. Large 
quantitieg of spruce are made into pulp 
for paper. 

Quebec has about 174,000 square miles of 
forest preserves. The anniud value of the 
timber eui is about $10,000,000 and of the 
wood pulp about $30,000,000. 

Manufactures. Quebec is the second 
province in the Dominion m the extent and 
value of its manufactures. Nearly every 
stream is a source of water power, and saw- 
mills, gnstmiUs and small factories are gen- 

u T 1 , i o-n h,iig>u.n cTally distributed over the older parts of 

pea^ buckwheat, vegetables and tobacco , ^ vince. The manufacture of lumber, 

the last named is grown in the counties im- htp leadme 

mediately around Montreal and on the north P’f ™ nnS 

shore of the Samt Lawrence. Apples and mdustnes; on the larger streams are nmner. 

plums of ezcell^t quality are raised in the 



COAT OP ARMS OP QUEBEC 
Two fleur d« Ms, in blue, on a gold back. 
Ecround. aymboliao the daya of 
foQue^ee Tha Britiaji Hon, <m a red J® 
the aymbol of unity ^th the Empire B^ow 
Is a Bpri» of ffreen maple leavea on a gold 
background the maple leaf being used aa the 
national emoleio of Canada 


Eastern Townships, and small fruits are sue- 
cessfnlly grown. This section is also well 
suited to dairy husbandry, and large quan- 


OUB plants for the development of electric 
power. In Montreal, Quebec and Samt 
Hyaointhe are large boot and shoe factoes 
The leading ironworks are at Montreal, Thiw 
Elvers and Sherbrooke. These cities ana 


tities of butto, cheese and condensed milk , rZ cte of tiT terrest 

made. The annual dsirv outuut of the Valleyfield also are the site of toe la^ 

cotton and wuolen mills. The annual tom 
of the manufactures is not fax from $S7U,- 
000 , 000 . _ , 

Traasportstion and Oommetce. The Samt 
Lawrence is navigable for large ocean stero- 
ers as far as Montreal and furnishes ample 
water transportation for the ^ 

as for the towns along its banks The 
dian National and Canadian Paoiflc 
and subsidiaries are in the section 
the Saint Lawrenoe, so all conntito 
ly all townships in tins 

acres of forests have been surveyed, and in fS^Quebeo to Mon- 

addition to this vast area are the unexplored imnortant cities, and westward 

foreste of Ungava. These great forest areas Z simt Lswreaca 

are all north of the Saint Lawrence, and it 


are made. The annual dairy output of the ' 1 'ii. The animal value 

province amounts to over $45,000,000. The ootton and woolen mills. The annuel to^ 

raising of live sto^ is an extensive branch 
of industry, and good breeds of horses, 
cattle, swine and ^eep are an important 
source of revenue to the farmers. Bees are 
kept in the more favorable loeahties, and the 
provincial Department of Agriculture is ex- 
tending the poultry industry by sending to 
the children in the rural schools settings of 
eggs each year that they may receive trairring 
m the care of poultry. 

Forests and Lumber. Over 130,000,000 
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p Items of Interest on Quebec 


|:j The area of Quebec after 1912 was 
706,831 square miles until 1927, when a 
H part of Labrador (111,300 square miles) 
J was awarded to Newfoundland Present 
i area, 594)434 square miles 
.1 There are three mam physical divisions: 
.j (1) the Laurenban highlands, really a 
i plateau; (2) the valley of the St. Law- 
L rence; (3) the Notre Dame Mountams and 
: the rolling country to the southeast of 
I tins range. 

j-| The hipest point in southern Quebec is 
iil Mount Logan, in Matane county, 3,708 
|'.j feet; the highest pomt m the Ui^ava dis- 
f! tnet IS Na^vak Mountam, about 6,000 
ji feet 


mannfaetured commodities, with nearly {' 
$700,000,000 a year 1; 

It leads the Domimon in the produc- j 
bon of paper, and m the manufacture of j ' 
tobacco products 

Quebec leads the world m the produc* I 
bon of asbestos, the annual product being : 
valued at about $5,000,000 Thetford, m ^ 
Megantic county, is the center of this m- 'j 
dnstry j 

The nuneral products of the provmce : 
are more than ^0,000,000 in value. | 

Nmety per cent of the inhabitants over ~ 
five years of age can read and wnte J 

Qnesbons on Qnebec j 


Some of ihe rivers draining the plateau 
run m deep, h^h-walled valleys cut m 
sohd rock, surii as those of bie Hamilton, 
Mmgan and Saguenay nvers. The walls 
between which l£e Saguenay flows m some 
places reach a height of 1,500 to 1,800 feet 

In the province of Quebec there are 
approximately 500,000 milch cows, 600 
creamenes, 500 cheese factories and 250 
combmed factones (making butter and 
cheese) The average produchon of but- 
ter is valued at $16,000,000; the total 
output of cheese worth not far from $2,- 
000,000. 

The hay and clover crops have an aver- 
age annual value of about $40,000,000. 

The annual output of maple si^ar is 
about 4)300,000 pounds, which is over two- 
thirds of the output of the Domimon. 

The developed waterpower of Quebec is 
about 3,700,000 horsepower. 

The island of Anbcosb, m the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, now used as a game pre- 
serve, IB 135 miles long by 40 ^es wide. 

Nlaz IS culbvated m small quanbbes 
■fluefly for its fiber, it is manufactured m- 
to fabncs almost exclusively by hand 

The growmg of tobacco for commercial 
purposes is confined to the district around 
Montreal , the average produebon of Que- 
bec IS about 6,000,000 pounds, the total 
produebon of the Dommion being about 
40,000,000 pounds 

Quebec ranks second in the total value of 


'What is the present area of Quebec? 
When was the boundary changed? 

What IS the Imigth of the provmce from 
east to west? 

What are the three main physical divi- 
sions? 

Name some of the principal nvers. 

What and where is Anbcosb? 

'What is the prmcipal crop? 

Name four other large crops. 

'What fruits are raised m Quebec? For 
what fruit is the Montreal distnet fa- 
mous? 

'What is the relobve importance of the 
dairy indusby? 

What are the principal products of the 
fishenes? 

What is the approximate forest area? 

Name four leading manufactures? 

'What are the prmcipal mineral prod- 
ucts? 

'What are tiie leading educabonal in- 
sbtutioiisf 

Name five of the large cities. 

Which is further east, Porto Bico or 
Qnebec? 

How much laiga is Qnebec than was 
the Qermsn Empire under the rule of 
Wilham nt 

'What is Quebec’s greatest! waterfall? 
'Why is it not more widely known? 

If the mines at Thetford and Asbestos 
should stop operabng what industries 
would be affected? 
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Nmnerons short lines are found in those 
regions where mdustnes warrant th^ con- 
stmetion, and a braneh has been ertended 
northward to Xiake Saint John. 

The eonuneree of the province is consid- 
erably the exports consisting of Inmber, stock 
and dairy products and some mannfactnres, 
while the imports consist of manufactured 
goods. Most of the foreign trade is wiih 
Great Britain and the Umted States. Mont- 
real and Quebec are the chief commercial 
centers, and Montreal, the meeiing place of 
inland and ocean traffic^ has become the 
great commercial center of iha Dominian. 
From this port large quantities of wheat 
grown in the northwestern provinces are 
shipped to Europe. 

Govenunent. The chief executive is a 
lientenant-govemor, appointed hy the Gover- 
nor-General of the Dominion, with the ad- 
vice of his Council. The lieutenant-governor 
is assisted by a eouncil. The legislature con- 
sists of a council of twenty-four members, 
appointed for life, and an assembly of 
ninety members, who are chosen by popular 
vote. The administration of justice in Que- 
bec differs somewhat from that in other 
Canadian provmces, mnce the French civil 
law obtains in the lower courts, this privi- 
lege having been granted the early inhab- 
itants, who were mostly French, when Quebec 
became British territory. 

Bdncation. The pubhe schools are under 
the administration of a superintendent of 
instruction, but a dual system is maintained, 
both the Catholics and Protestants having 
charge of schools of their respective faiths 
and having a right to prescribe certain reli- 
gions instruction. Two provincial school com- 
mittees are maintained, one being Catholic 
and the other Protestant. The managmnent 
of the schools rests with local boards. The 
province maintains thirty normal schools, 
and there are a number of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools under rekgious denominations. 
The most noted among the higher schools are 
Laval TJmveraity at Quebec and the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, Catholic institutions, and 
McGill Umversity at Montreal, non-denomin- 
abonal, and the most widely ^own. 

Cities. The chief cities are Quebec, the 
capital, Montreal, Samt Eyaointhe, Hull, 
Sherbrooke, Westmount, Outremont, and 
Verdun. 

History. Cartier was the first white man 
to vimt the province. In 1608 Champlain 


made the first settlement by founding a col- 
ony at Quebec. _ Seven years later the Beis 
diet and Jesuit missionaries began thmr 
work among the Indians and explored a large 
part of the provmce. However, for a W 
time but few permanent settlementa wm 
made, fliose coming to flie countiy from 
France being devoted to trading wifli the 
Indians and to exploring the wilds of the 
forests. _ Didian wars undoubted^ had much 
to do with preventing settlements during this 
period. After several changes, the Provmce 
of Quebec finally became a British province 
in 1763. Soon after, the region was divided 
into two provinces, Quebec being known as 
Lower Canada, or Canada East, and On- 
tario as Upper Canada, or Canada West 
The provinces, however, were xennited m 
1841 and remained under one colonial gov- 
ernment until the formation of the Dominion, 
in 1867, when Ontario again became mde- 
pendent, both provinces joining the federa- 
tion. 


Related Artlelee. 
titles tot additional 


Consult the followine 
information. 
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Anticosti Quebec Act 

Champlain, Samuel Quebec Resolutions 
Laurentian Mountains Quebec Tercentenary 


QUEBEC, Battle of^ one of fbe most 
important miktary engagemmits in American 
history, waged on the Plains of Abraham, 
behind the (uty of Quebec, on September 
13, 1769. To bring about the find over- 
throw of the Prench in Amerioa and end 
the French and Indian War, Great Britam 
directed an offensive against the principal 
French strongholds, Montreal and Qnriteo. 
In June, 1759, General Wolfe, with an army 
of 8,600 men, sailed up the Saint liawrenoe 
and landed on the southern bank of toe river. 
Quebec, on the opposite side, occupying ro 
almost impregnable position (m a hi^ blufl^ 
was defended for several miles by French 


guns. 

Realizing that the ciiy could not be tak® 
by direct assault, Wolfe planned one 
moat daring projects ever conceived by a 
military leader — to scale the heights under 
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eorei of darkness and attach Mjontcalm, the 
I'rench commander, from the rear. After 
the most carefnl preparabons, on a night 
irhen there was no moon, the British rowed 
silently to a point above the fort, where a 
narrow pass, ihe bed of a dried np stream, 
led to ihe plain above. Throughout the 
night, in single file the Bnbsh soldiers made 
them way up, and when day dawned the 
whole army numbered 4,829 men, of whom 
3,m took part m repulsing Montcalm’s at-! 
tack After a brief engagement Quebec fell. 
Both commanders were killed 
With the fall of Quebec, Ihmich power in 
America came to an end, and by the Treaty 
of Pans, in 1763, the whole of Canada was 
ceded to (heat Britain. The site of the bat- 
tle IS now a part of the Battlefields Nahonal 
Park See P^bks, NaTiOKSi, 

QUEBEC, Cits' os It is related in the 
early history of New Prance that when 
Jacques Carber (which see) sailed np the 
Saint Lawrence River in 1535, as he passed 
a large island he beheld a bold promontoiy 
projecting from the north bank of the nver 
Surprised at the sudden appearance of the 
bluff, which rises to the height of 333 feet, 
the explorer exclaimed "Quel beet” (meaning 
“What a beak”), and from this incident it is 
said the bluff and the city built around and 
upon it took the name Quebec 
Samebmes called the “Gibraltar of Amer- 
ica,” and Bomebmes the “Cradle of New 
Prance,” Quebec, the capital of the province 
of Quebec, is the oldest mty of Canada. It 
IS built around and upon the promontory 
known as Cape Diamond, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Saint Chules River 'with the 
Saint lAwrence. It is 170 miles northeast 
of Montreal, 780 miles southwest of the Strait 
of Belle Irie, and 430 miles northeast of 
New York When Carber discovered the 
promontory, the Indian town of Stadacona 
was duster^ about riie foot of the bluff. 
Carber took possesrion of the place in the 
name of the ^g of France, but no attempt 
at settlement was made until 1608, when Sam- 
uel Champlain (which see) began a settle- 
ment that was destmed to become the center 
of French activibes in America. 

_ Qeneral Description. The city is divided 
mto the upper and the lower towns. The 
lower town is built along ihe river banks, at 
the foot of the bluff, and contains the whole- 
sale district, the wharves, the railway depots 
and the principal busmess establishments 


The upper town is built upon a terrace and 
on ihe top of the bluff and is from 100 to 
300 feet higher than the lower to'wn The 
two parts of the ciiy are connected by steep, 
narrow streets and by fiights of steps, some 
of which have been cut in the rock. The 
upper town is devoted to residences, hotels, 
churches, convents and retail establiriunents. 
A portion of this part of the city is enclosed 
by a high wall, which extends around the 
pomt of the bluff and was formerly entered 
through a number of gates, though all but 
two of these have been removed. ^ geneial, 
the streets are narrow and irregular, except 
in the more level parts of the upper town, 
where the city is regularly laid out The 
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highest pomt of the bluff, known as Cape 
Diamond, is occupied by the citadel, which 
encloses an area of about 40 acres and is 
usually occupied by a gamson of Canadian 
mihba The remarkable strength of tins foiv 
tress durmg the French and Indian Wars 
gave Quebec the name Gibraltar of Amencaj 
but the forbflcations would afford little re- 
sistance to a modem 'warship. To the south 
of ihe citadel are the Flams of Abraham, on 
which was fought the battle that resulted m 
transfrarmg all the French dominions in 
America to the British (see Quebec, Battle 
OS'). The battlefleld is now a national park 
At the foot of the mtedd and extendmg a 
litfle to the north, occupying a terrace about 
a quarter of a mile long, is Duff erm Terrace, 
a celebrated promenade 200 feet above the 
river, from which one of the finest views of 
the miy and the surronndmg country can be 
obtained Back of this terraeo is the gov- 
ernor’s garden, in which there is a monument 
to Wolfe and Montcalm. 
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Quebec more closely resembles an old Euro- 
peen town Iban any other American city. 
Many of the older buildings are constructed 
of cobblestones, held together by mortar, and 
nearly all are of a gray limestone found in 
the ■vicinity. In many cases the roofs are 
sfall covered -with tin, and the style of archi- 
tecture IS that of the French cities of the days 
of Lotus XVI. These features, combmed 
■with its narrow, ■winding streets, give the city 
a quaint and interestmg appearance. 

Public Buildings. Among the most impor- 
tant pubhc buildmgs are the houses of parlia- 
ment and departmental buildmgs of the pro- 
■vmcial government, the postoffice, the custom- 
house, &e city hall, the armory and the ex- 
hibition buildmg, the courthouse and a num- 
ber of busmess blocks and banka. Among 
the churches, the Baszhca, the Catholic cathe- 
dral, situated on one side of Baude Street, in 
the upper town, is of first interest It seats 
an audience of about 4,000 and contains a 
number of paintings by Tan Dyck, Carracci, 
HaUe and other distmgmahed painters. 
Wearby are the buildings of Laval University, 
the chief Catbohc college of Canada, noted 
for its museum of Inffian antiquities (see 
LavAii UmvEBsnrr) The English Cathe- 
dral, the Umted Churoh of Canada and 
St Andrew’s Presbytenan Church are 
also worthy of mention. Quebec contams a 
number of large convents. Among these, the 
Ursulme Convent is celebrated for its large 
building and beautifal grounds. It is also of 
historic mterest, because ■withm the building 
are file remains of Montcalm. Hotel Dieu is 
also worthy of mention, because of the large 
hospital connected with it. At the lower end 
of DufCerin Terrace is Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec’s leading hotel. 

Other Points of Interest Six miles east 
of the city are the Falls of Montmorency, 
formed by the Montmorency Biver, where it 
plunges over the bluffi to reach the Saint Law- 
rence. This little cascade is 275 feet high 
and is famous for its beauty. Across the river, 
near Levis, are the Chaudi^ Falls, 350 feet 
■wide and 150 feet high. Another object of 
interest is the great cantilever bridge, the 
largest of its kmd in the world, connecting 
Quebec ■with Levis, on the opposite bank of 
the Samt Lawrence. This bridge was com- 
pleted in December, 1917 (see Bbidge). The 
shipping of lumber and the manufacture of 
textiles, boots and shoes are the leading in- 
dustries. 


History. The discovery of the site of the 
city is told in the opening paragraph. Ihe 
first settlement was made by Champlam m 
1608. The city was captured by the Tei'ci.^i, 
in 1629 and was restored to the French fiiree 
years later. In 1690 the New England colo- 
nists made an expedition against it, but failed 
Another similar expedition which also result- 
ed m failure occurred in 171L Durmg the 
French and Indian Wars it was an important 
mihtary post and the center of French activi- 
ties. It fell into file hands of the English m 
1759, and the result of the capture was con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Pans four years later. 
Quebec was the capital of Canada until 1858* 
when the capital was transferred to Ottawa! 
The city has gro^wn slowly, yet it is an impair 
tant shipping pomt. The laigest ocean-ships 
■visit the city, where th^ exchange cargoes 
■with river boats. The Canadian Pacific, the 
Canadian National, and a number of shorter 
hnes of railway connect Quebec with the im- 
portant cities of the Dommion and ■with the 
Umted States. Population, 1921, 95,193: 
1931, 130,594. 

QUEBEC ACT, an act passed by the Brit- 
ish Parliament in 1774 to provide for a gov- 
ernment for the province of Canada, which 
had been acquired from France eleven years 
previously (see Quebec). By fins act the 
boundaries of Quebec province were extended 
to include all the North West Temtory; 
French ciidl law ■was snbstitated for Enghih 
and an appointive le^slafave council was es- 
tablished, by means of which representative 
government ■was withheld from the people. 
The extension of Quebec provoked the mdig- 
nation of the thirteen English colonies, for it 
meant encroachment upon land included in 
their original charter. It was one of the 
causes that led to revolt in 1775. 

QUEBEC BBIDCE. See Quebec, Cnw 
of; Bbiuge, page 556 

QUEBEC BESOLUTIONS, the document 
which made Confederation in Canada pos- 
sible. It was drawn up m October, 1864, 
by representatives from the various proimces 
who met m Quebec under the leadership of 
Sir John A. Macdonald. These representa- 
tives drew up the set of resolutions em- 
bracing the conditions upon which 
umon might be possible. Th^ were adopted 
by the legislatures, and in the form of a se- 
nes of addresses were presented to Qucot 
Victoria. They formed the nucleus for the 
British North Amenca Act, which eatab- 
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lished the Domuucm of Canada. See Bbixish 
Korih Arcebica. Act. 

QUEBEC TEBCEETENABY, fercen'te- 
nari. The (nty of Quebec was founded by 
Samnel de Champlain in 1608. A celebration 
in honor of the three-hnndiedth anmversaiy 
of flie event took place there in 1908, begin- 
ning Jnly 23 and continning two weeks. 
Pageants were enacted illnstrating many nn- 
portant events in Canadian history. British 
warships and naval craft from the Cnited 
States, Pranc^ Qermsny, Spam, Italy, 
Japan and A^entma partimpated. The 
Frmce of Wales, later King Cteorge T, was 
present. The TTmted States was offloislly 
represented by Yice-President Fairbanks. 

QCEEE, a female sovereign, queen reg- 
nant if she IS supreme ruler; queen consort 
d she IS queen only by virtue of the fact that 
she is the wife of a rdgning kmg. The 
mother of a kmg is known as the quern 
mother, and the widow of a king as queen 
dowager. A queen who holds the throne in 
her own right has the same duties and obhgSr 
tions and tiie same pohtical status as kmg; 
a queen consort, while the first woman of 
the realm, is legally the king’s subject. 

QUEEE AEEE'S WAB. See Fbestoh 
AND iNDiAir Wars. 

QXJEEE CHABLOTTE, shahr’lot, 
ISIiAEDS, a group of islands of volcanio 
origin off the coast of British Columbia, and 
forming, politically, a part of that province. 
The island, of wbi^ the lai^t are Graham 
and Moresby, have a total area of 6^.00 
square miles. They are inhabited chiefly by 
Indians of the Baida tribe, a bighly-enlight- 
^d people, who here number 700 All the 
islands are covered with magnificent forests; 
gold-bearmg quartz of rich quality has been 
found, and copper and iron ores and a fine 
vem of anthramte coal are among the re- 
sources There are good harbors, and fish- 
ing is an important industiy. 

QBEENS'BEBBY, John Seouto Bodq- 
t>AS, Eighth Marquis of {1844rl900), a fa- 
mous English patron of sports. He succeeded 
to his father’s titles and estates m 1858, 
served five years in the army, and from 1872 
to 1880 represented Scotland in the House of 
Eords. He was one of the founders of the 
dmatenr Athletis dub and helped to formu- 
late tbe rules for prize fighting known as 
Queensbeny mles. See Boxing. 

QCEEHS'IiAED, a state of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, eompnmng the entire 


northeastern part of the continent. Its ex- 
treme length from north to south is 3,200 
miles, its greatest breadth is 940 miles, and 
its area is 670,600 square miles, or about one- 
fifth that of the United States. The coast Ime 
IS 2,250 miles m extent. The coast is skirted 
by numerous islands, and bqyond tiiese lies 
the Great Barrier Beef, a coral ridge over 
1,200 miles in extent and enclosing a long, 
narrow body of quiet water, having many fine 
harbors. 

The wedge-shaped northern extremis 
known as York peninsula partially encloses 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. Toward the west 
a large portion of the surface is dry and bar- 
ren, but toward the easlj and for a long 
stretch along the coast, boundless plains, or 
downs, admirably adapted for sheep walks, 
and ranges of bills, generally well wooded 
and intersected by fertile valleys, form the 
prevailing features of the country. The 
highest mountains are near the coast, the 
greatest elevation bemg about 6,400 feet. 
Queensland has a large number of rivers, 
several of which are navigable for long dis- 
tances and are convement outlets for the 
produce of adjacent distnots 

l^he chmate is healthful, and the temper- 
ature is comparatively equable. The mean 
temperature at Brisbane is 69°, and in tbe 
hottest parts of the state tiie temperature 
seldom rises above 97°. The rainfall in the 
interior is scanty and variable; the mean fall 
at Brisbane is about 60 inches, and in the 
northern coast districts it sometimes reaches 
150 inebes. Here it is of little value for 
agneoltural purposes. 

The People. About one-fifth of tbe inhab- 
itants ore of British descent, and about one- 
fourth are full-blood or half-blood Asiatics, 
inclndiiig Polynesiaiis. Most of the remain- 
der consist of native Australians, many of 
whom are livmg m a civilized state. There 
IE also a sprinkhng of Germans, Banes and 
Scandmavians. From 1927 to 1933 the pop- 
ulation showed a steady growth, from 875,187 
to 949,286, exclusive of natives Biisbane 
(which see), the capital and largest cilj-, has 
about 334,900 mbabitonts The other cities 
having 20,000 or more mhabitants ore Ips- 
wich, 26,000, TownsMlle, 31,000, Toowoomba, 
27,000, and Bockhampton, 30,600 

There is no state Church. The leading re- 
ligious denominations are Anglican (Episco- 
pal), Homan Cathobc, Fresbjtcnan, Meth- 
odist, Lutheran and Baptist. 
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Primaiy education is free and eompnlsory, 
and the percentage of illiteracy is very low. 
Separate schools are maintained for boys and 
girls. In addition to the grammar and high 
schools there are fourteen teehnical schools. 
The University of Queensland, established at 
Bnsbane m 1911, is rapidly inereasmg in 
numbers of students and in influence. 

Industries. Agriculture and the raising of 
live stock are the pnndpal oecupationa. In 
the eastern section the land is smtable for 
cultivation, and large crops of cotton, cane, 
hay, wheat, corn and potatoes are grown. 
Among the fruits bananas, oranges and pme- 
apples are plentiful. The more arid lands in 
the west are devoted to grazing and large 
numbers of sheep and cattle are raised. In 
some sections dairying is important. 

There are rich stores of gold, silver, cop- 
per, tm and bismuth in the mountains. The 
state also contains extensive coal measures, 
and will in the near future, become an impor- 
tant producer of coal The prmoipal manu- 
factories are sugar mills, steam sawmills, soap 
works, agricultural implement works and dis- 
tfllefies. Theire are about 6,600 miles of rail- 
way m operation, as well as efficient telegraph 
and telephone systems. The chief exports are 
sugar, gold, wool, meat and hides 

Government. The executive department 
of the government is vested in a governor ap- 
pomted by the Crown. The power of makmg 
laws and imposing taxes is vested in a par- 
liament, the Legislative Assembly, which com- 
prises sixty-two members, elected for three 
years by ballot, from seventy-two electoral 
districts. Both men and women vote on equal 
terms. 

BQstory. The first settlement of Queens- 
land took place in 1826, when the territory 
was nsed as a place of transportation for 
convicts, who continued to be sent there till 
1839. lii 1842 the country was opened to free 
settlers. It was originally a part of Kew 
South Wales and was organized as a separate 
colony in 1856. In 1899 the colony accepted 
the constitution of the Australian Common- 
wealth. 

QUEENSTOWN, IsMiim), renamed Cobh 
by the Irish Free State, on Cork harbor, on 
the Atianba coast, is an important port of 
call for steamers to and from the United 
States, and a resort that attracts visitors be- 
cause of the beauty of its location. The streets 
nse above one another in the form of an 
amphitheater. There is httle trade and m- 


dustry; the main support of the people n 
derived foom maritime activities. Ponnh- 
tion, about 7,000. 

- QUETZAIi, hvjef^sawlj 
bird of the trogon fam- 
ily, native to Central 
Ameiiea, India and Af- 
rica. Itisabontthesize 
of the magpie. The baelq 
head, crest and flu^ 
throat and chest are 
bright emerald; Ihe low- 
er parts are brilliant 
scarlet. The feet are 
small, and are useless 
for walking. The male 
is more brilliantly col- 
ored than the female 
and has handsome up- 
per tail coverts about 
three and a half feet 
long. These birds live 
in the heart of ihe for- 
est and feed on wild 
&ait3, lizards, worms 
and insects. The eggs 
are laid in decaymg 
stumps. QUETZAL 

QUEZON, Wxohn, Mahdsl Lois (1878- 
), a statesman of the Fbihppme Itiands, 
and first President of the new repuhhc estab- 
lished m 1936 under authority of the Con- 
gress of the Umted States He was bom and 
educated in the islands. During the Spanish- 
Amencan War, when Aguinaldo was resist- 
ing American occupation of the Phihppmes, 
he was a youthful lieutenant of the latter. 
When pacification followed, he was admitted 
to the bar (1903), became a proaeoutmg at- 
torney, then a provincial governor, resigiung 
the latter post to become a member of the 
Assembly. There he rose to influential 
heights. His pohtieal faction sent 
commissioner to the Umted States m 1909, 
and he remained in Washington until 
Ketnrmng home, he was chosen president of 
the Filipino Senate, resigmng after lo^ 
tenure to accept the Preszdeioy of the repub- 
lic. It was due largely to his efforts that m- 
dependence was granted to the islands 
■QUIOK'SAND, a Bbsp mass of wateiv 
soaked sand, so loose and soft that it cMUOt 
be walked upon. Quicksands are fomied on 
many sea coasts, and sometimes at the montto 
of rivers. They look like damp, hard sa^ 
and their flnid quality is not suq^ectea by 
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psrsons unfamiliar mfli Uieir treaeberona 
oharaeter. Many an unwary travder in a 
atiange r^fion has been engnlfed in qniok- 
sand m bying to make bis way across it, and 
has gradually sank into it to his death. T^ere 
it IS necessary to eondnct engineering operas 
iions in gnicksand areas, pipes filled with 
bnne are sank into the sand and the snr- 
xonnding mass is hardened by freezing; some- 
times, too, caissons are used to overcome the 
difSedly. See Cussoir. 

QTTICE'SILVEB. See MkaODEV. 

QXTIIiIiEB-OOXT 0 H , koocb, Abthdb 
I fHCOUs, Sir (1863- ), an Engli^ author, 

bom in Cornwall, and located at Chfton 
College, and at Tnmty College, Oxford, where 
he later became a lecturer in the dassies. In 
1887 he went to London, where for many years 
he was an editor of The Speaker. In 1891 
he settled in his native Cornwall, a country 
which figures so chanmngly in his novels and 
romances Troy Toton, The Splendtd Spur, 
The DeUetable Duchy and From a Conush 
Window are perhaps the best known of his 
thirfy-five volumes. Besides novels, he has 
wntten numerous essays. In 1921 appeared 
The Art of Beading, 

QXmrOE, hwints, a small tree of the rose 
family, with leaf, flower and fruit doaely 
resembhng the apple and pear. It is a native 
of the island of Crete, but is cultivated 
throughout Burope and in America. The 
fruit is unfit to eat unless cooked. The tree 
is hardy and is cultivated throughout the 
South and as far north as New York state, 
where there are extensive orchards. 

QITIHOY, kwtniei, Inti, the connfy seat of 
Adams County, 265 miles southwest of Chi- 
cago, on the MisBissippi Biver and on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Wabash, 
the Emmibal & Somt Joseph, the Saint Louis, 
Keokuk^ & Northwestern and the Quincy, 
Omaha, & Kansas City railroads. The M!un- 
icipal Anpori is two miles from the busiuess 
center There is steamboat service on the 
nver. The mdustnal establishments mclude 
stove fonndnes, machine shops, show-case 
works, and manufactories of air compressors, 
shoes, optical goods, brick, flour, wagons, 
agricultural implements, engines and various 
other articles. The city has an elevated lo- 
cation on a bluff 120 feet above the river 
It contams a senior high school, Notre Bame 
Academy, Qniniy College, a bu^ess college, 
Qnmcy Memorial Samtonum, and Adams 
County Tuberculosis Samtonum Other m- 


stitutums are the state soldiers’ and sailors’ 
home, Saint Mary’s and Blessmg hospitals, 
several homes for orphans and the aged, and 
the Qnmcy Historical Society. A Federal 
buildmg, a courthouse, a Masomc Temple, a 
state armory, a Ubrary, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a city ball are prominent struc- 
tures. There are eleven parks, eovermg more 
than 150 acres, and a municipal golf coarse 
Quincy was settled m 1822 and was chartered 
as a mty in 1839. Population, 1930, 39,241. 

QtTINOY, JosiAH (1772-1864), an Amed- 
can lawyer and orator, bom m Boston, of 
prominent Bevolutionacy ancestry. Hie was 
educated at Harvard and admitted to the 
bar, after which be took an active mterest in 
politics. As an extreme Federalist he became 
a member of the Massachusetts legislature in 
1804, and ihe foUowmg year was elected to 
Congress. He vigorously opposed the ad- 
ministratums of Jefferson and Madison and 
particularly denounced the purchase of 
Louisiana, dedlarmg it a just excuse for a 
division of the Union, and later opposed the 
War of 1812. In that year he retired from 
Congress, devoted himself thereafter chiefly 
to agncnlture. However, be was subsequently 
elected to the Massachusetts house of repre- 
sentatives and later became mayor of Boston. 
In 1829 he became president of Harvard Col- 
lege, where he served with distinction until 
1846 He wrote History of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Life of John Qmncy Adams 
QTTINOY, Mass., a city in Norfolk County, 
on Quincy Bay, adjoining Boston on the 
south, on the Town Biver and on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroad 
There is an airport and a landmg fleld. It is 
primarily a residence place, but has granite 
quarries, also a shipbuildmg plant and ma- 
chine shops The city has nearly 3,600 acres 
of public parks and playgrounds It con- 
tains the Eastern Nazareth College, the Crane 
Public Library, a city hospital The place 
was settled in 1625 as Mount Wollaston. It 
lemained a part of Bramtree until its incor- 
poration m 1792, when it was named m honor 
of John Qnmcy. It was the birthplace of 
John Adams, John Qmncy Adams and John 
Hancock. Population, 1930, 71,983, in 1935, 
76,909 (state census). It is an important part 
of the Boston metropolitan area 
QTTININB, Iwi'nine, or Iwi-neen', a white 
crystalline substance, inodoious, very bitter 
and possessing the power to allay fevers It is 
the only remedy bown for curing malaiia 
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(whieh see). The drug is obtained from the 
bark of several trees of tiie emdbona family. 
In small doses it is a tomo; in large doses if 
osuses extreme disturbance of the nerves, 
headachy deafness, blmdness and paralysis, 
and m rare cases, death. In all cases quinine 
should be taken only on the advice of a 
relmble pbysiciau. 

QUmSY, gmvlzi, an inflammation of the 
membranes of the tonsils, often followed by 
the formation of ulcers which are difficult to 
heal. The disease usually begins with a chill, 
which is followed by fever and by severe pam 
and swellmg of toe tonsils. Sometimes toe 
pam is intense and the swelling is so great 
that toe jaws can scarcely be moved, and a 
general fevm: and even delirium may result, 
but toe disease is rarely fatal. It does not 
seem to afEect either children or old people. 
A light attack can usually be cured by rest 
in bed, toe administration of a laxative, 
gaighng and a dose of quinine. Severe 
cases need toe attention of a physician. 

QUIN'TIL'IAIT, or KABons Fabics Quih- 
muAinjs, (about A. D 35-about97), a Roman 
rhetonciau, bom in Spain. He probably 
went to Rome in his youto and, except for oc- 
casional sojourns in Spain, spent toe rest of 
his life thera He practiced as an advocate 
and was veiy successful, but his chief claim to 
celebrity lay in his extraordinary ability as 
a teacher of eloquence. He taught twenty 
years, occupying a Uberally-endowed chair of 
rhetoidc created for him by Yespasian. He 
beheved that training for oratory should be- 
gin in infancy and include abroad education. 
His ideas on education were incorporated in 
his Institwtio Oratorio, a work remarkably 
sound in its judgments and broad in its treat- 
ment of rhetoric. It is not known whethm: 
any of his work survives. The 164 extant dis- 
courses attributed to bim are probably the 
work of another. 

QUIrHTAIi, hwb'indl, one of toe hills on 
which Rome is built. It was named for toe 
war god Quiiinus, and in ancient times was 
toe site of a temple in honor of him. In 
1574 Pope Gregory XHI began on the hill 
toe eonstmction of a palace, which was fin- 
ished by his successors and used as a summer 
Papal remdence. Since the unification of 
Italy, in 1870, toe palace has been a resi- 
dence of the kiTig of Italy. The arrangement 
and decorations are thoroughly modem, and 
the mtenor is adorned with famous works 
of art. 


QUITOLAIM. See Deed. 

QUITO, Wtoh, BouADOa, the capital of the 
country, situated a little to toe south of lie 
equator, in a ravine on toe east side of the 
volcano of Pichincha, 9,348 feet above the 
sea. Its streets, with toe exception of four 
which meet in toe large central square, are 
narrow, uneven, badly paved and steep. Most 
of toe buildings are low, adobe struotnres. 
Among too more important pubho buildmgs 
are too cathedral, several other churches and 
convents, the townhouse, toe courthouse^ the 
president’s palace, the university, the episco- 
pal palace, an orphan asylum and a hospital. 
The manufactures consist chiefiy of woolen 
and cotton goods, saddles, shoes and carpeta 
The city is provided with electric lights and 
a good telephone system. It is connected with 
its seaport Guayaquil, 165 railr« distant, by 
a railroad, and it has telegraph and wireless 
communication with toe other oiiies of the 
country and the world. The lack of good 
roads and railways has prevented the growth 
of any considerable trade. Quito was origi- 
nally toe capital of a native kingdom of ffie 
same name, but tbe modem town was found- 
ed by the Spaniards in 1634. It has repeat- 
edly suffered from earthquakes. Population, 
about 70,000, largely half breeds and Indians. 

QUOITS, hwoits, a game played witb flat- 
tened rings of iron, general^ from 8i to 9i 
inches in external diameter, the lim being 1 
or 2 inches in breadth. Tbe quoits are con- 
vex on toe upper side and slightly concave 
on the under side, so that the outer edge 
curves downward and is sharp enough to cut 
into soft ground. Two pins, called hobs, am 
drivm into the ground from 38 to 40 feet 
apart, and toe players, who are divided into 
two sides, stand beside toe bob. In regular 
succession they throw their quoits (of which 
each player has two) as near the other bob 
as they can. In throwing toe quoit an up- 
ward and forward pitch is given it mih 
toe hand and arm; this imparts to it a whirl- 
ing motion, which makes it cut into the 
ground. The quoit, or pair of quoits nearest 
toe hob count each a point toward the game; 
if a quoit leans against the hob it is a “leaner” 
and counts 3 ; if it encircles toe hob it is a 
“ringer,” and counts 5 pomts. The winning 
score is 21 points. While regulation quoits 
are recommended for use, the game is most 
frequently played with common horseshoes. 

QUO'RUM, a parliamentary or legal term, 
denoting toe number of members of an as- 
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sembly required to be present for tbe trans- 
action of its bnsiness. This number varies, 
and nsnally is fixed by the consbtntion, by- 
laws or charter of the organization, or it may 
be determined by the assembly itself. A 
qnomm is nsnally a majority of the regnlar 
members 

In the British Parliament, where the mat- 
ter is determmed by each honse for itself, a 
qnomm in the Honse of Commons is forty 
members, and in the Honse of Lords, three. 
The United States Consbtntion fixes the 
qnomm of each of the honses of Congress as 
a majority of aU the members eleoted to each 
honse It was the former praobce in the 
Honse of Bepresentabves, in determining a 
qnomm, not to count the members who were 
present who did not vote on a question, but 
dnrmg the speakership of Thomas B. Beed, 
all members present were counted, and this 
is now the regnlar rule, although not a written 
one. See PABWAnnwgARY Law. 

QUOTATION, hao to'shun, MASKS, sym- 
bols of pnnetnabon used before and ^ter 
certain expressions Double marks are used 
except when a quotation occnrs withm a quo- 
tation; in that case the inner expression is 
enclosed by smgle marks. The first set of 


marks are inverted commas; the second are 
apostrophes 

The foUowmg rules pertaining to their use 
are generally accepted: 

A direct Quotation Is set off by quotation 
marks, as Oeneral Persbiuff exclaimed, 
"liafayette, we are here" 

Wbeu several paragrapba are quoted and 
quotation marks are used, it is customary to 
place the symbols at the beginning of each 
paragraph and at the end of the last one 

A word or phrase accompanied by its deR- 
nition Is set oft by quotation marks, as In 
military phraseology, “to strike the Rag" 
means to haul it down 

Technical, unusual, slang or coined ex- 
pressions are set oft by quotation marks This 
IS also true of nicknames, popular names of 
states and cities, pen names and the like 
In all of these cases, however, some author- 
ities prefer italics 

Either italic or quotation marks are used 
to set oft names of ships, names of pictures 
and titles of poems, books, lectures, sermons 
and periodicals 

Some authorities place the final pair of 
quotation marks after the semicolon when 
that symbol closes the quoted passage 
Others place the marks before the semicolon 

Quotation marks are used after a question 
mark, when the quoted passage is a question, 
as Ee said, “Are you reading this book?" 

QUO WABBANTO. See Writ. 
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B, the eighteenth letter of the English al- 
phabet. In Fhoenioian and in early Greek it 
resembled a F, and the estra line was added 
m Latm, after the P assumed its present 
form. In the pronunciation of English 
words it represents two somewhat different 
sounds. The one is heard at the be^nning 
of words and syllables and when it is pre- 
ceded hy a consonant; the other, less decid- 
edly consonantal, is heard at the end of 
words and syllables and when it is followed 
by a consonant. In the pronunciation of 
many English speakers, r, followed by a 
consonant at the end of a syllable, is scarcely 
heard as a separate sound, having merely ihe 
effect of lengthening the preceding vowel. 

BAB'S!, among the Hebrews, a title of 
honor, which came into use in the penod im- 
mediately preceding the birth of Christ. In 
the tune of Chnst it was applied to all reli- 
gious teachers, sometimes to Christ himself. 
To-day the term rabbi is applied to specially- 
trained teachers of Talmudic Judaism, usu- 
ally those in a pastoral relation to a Hebrew 
congregation. In the United States there 
are seminaries for training Jewish rabbis at 
Cmcinnati, Philadelphia and Kew York. 

BAB'BIT, a genus of gnawing animals, in- 
cluded m the same family with the hare. 



RASBIT 

the rabbit being smaller than the hare, and 
having shorter ears and hind legs. In its 


native state, the coarse fur of fhe rabbit is of 
a nearly uniform brown color, but under do- 
mestication the texture changes and the color 
may become pure white or pure black, pie- 
bald, gray or other hue. 

Babbits are native of all temperate ch- 
mates, and in tbe wild state congregate in 
sandy pastures and on hill slopes. breed 
several times a year, bepnning at the age 
of six months, and produce from five to 
seven or eight at a birth. “Bunnies” should 
always be handled by the ears, as the body 
bones are delicate, especially in the yonng. 

Babbits feed on tender grass and herbage, 
and often damage young trees by stripping 
them of their bark. Tb^ make affectionate 
pets, and sometimes exhibit considerable m- 
telligence. The skin of tbe rabbit, cleared 
of hair, is used with other skins to make glne 
and size. The fur is employed in the manu- 
facture of hats and to imitate other and 
more valuable furs. 

Among tbe best known of the domesticated 
rabbits arc the Belgian (called Belgian hare), 
a true rabbit, easily raised; the lop-eared 
rabbit, distinguished by its long ears; the 
Angora, with a silky coat of long, white hair; 
flic dark, silky-haired Siberian; the Simala- 
yan, the skin of which resembles ermine; the 
fancy eilverlip; and the delicate, white Pole. 

BABEIiAIS, rab’leh', Eransois (about 
1490-1553), a French satirist and humon^ 
one of the most prominent literary figures of 
the French Benaissance. He was educated 
in monastery schools, then entered the 
ciscan Order. He was an omnivorous reader, 
gaining a familiarity with Hebrew and Ara- 
bic, and with Greek and Boman classics, and 
acquiring an encyclopedic learning while yet 
a young man. After a few years of 
he grew weary of monastic life, and m woO 
went to Montpelier and entered a memest 
school. Subsequently he became head physi- 
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cian of a hospital at Lyons. Towards the 
dose of bis hfe he pracbeed medieme at 
Mets, and latterly filled a enracy at Meadon. 

Bahdais’ great hterary production, Oar- 
gawtvtt, and its seqnd, Panfagruel, published 
in its present form at Lyons in 1635, were 
written as an attack on file social abuses of 
the day. The work abounds in wit, wisdom 
and sound eommcm sense. The first part re- 
lates the adventures of a huge, long-lived 
^ant, a notorious glutton; the second part 
recounts the deeds of Fantagmel, kmg of 
drunkards. 

RACCOON', or COON, an interestmg and 
mischievous small Amenean animal, closely 
related to the bear. It is found from Canada 
to the tropics, wherever there are forests or 
patches of woodland. The raccoon is a little 
larger than a eat. It has a stout body, bushy 
tail, long 1^ and strong daws. Its body is 
covered with long, coarse hair of grayish 
color, tipped with black. The face is ehar- 
actemed by a sharp, dehcate nose, a patch 
of black around eadh eye, and a cunning, 
fozlike expression. 

Coons feed upon almost anything Birds, 
eggs, frogs, crabs and other small animals 
are indnded m their diet, but Qi^ are par- 
ticularly fond of honey, sugar, sweet apples 
and com, especially sweet com in the roastmg 
stage. They are midnight prowlers, and their 
depredations often exasperate the farmer. 



RitCCOON 

Their f avonte nestmg places are hollow trees, 
especially when they can find an openmg 
made by the breaking o£E of a branch These 
snimals prefer trees with a rough bark, be- 
cause th^ can chmb these more easily. When 
'* tvee is not available the nest may be made 


in a hollow log In cold dimates they hi- 
bernate during the winter (see Hiberna- 
moN). 

The fur is used for robes, coats and other 
purposes, and the skms brmg from four to 
seven ddlars; oil extracted from the fat 
IS worth about eight dollars a gallon, and the 
fiesh IS considered a dehcacy. Coons are 
easily tamed and they are quickly fattened, 
but, notwithstandmg these advantages, coon 
farming has not been developed to any extent, 
a farm at New Sydney, Nova Scotia, bemg 
the only one known. Wild coons, however, 
are easily trapped and the production of 
coon fur in Canada amounts to about $7,000 
a year. 

The agouara, or erah-eat'mg raecoon, is 
found on the American continent farther 
Eonth than the above species and is generally 
larger. There is also a Himalayan species, 
called the panda. 

RACE, a contest of speed m running, walk- 
ing, riding, driving, sailing, rowing, swim- 
ming or any other mode of progression. 

In athletics mnnmg races for distances 
varymg from fifty yards to several miles, are 
among the regular events, and furnish, per- 
haps, the most mteresting contests (see Am- 
Lsmcs). During the period when bicycles 
were in great vogue, bicycle races were also 
common at such meets, as well as at fairs and 
special race meetmgs. 

Regattas. Intercollegiate mwing races 
have long attracted wide attention and are 
not only interesting for the skill displayed 
by the participants, but are spectacular and 
tbnlliTig for the spectators The Hudson 
River, at Poughkeepsie, N Y, and Cayuga 
Lake, at Ithaca, N. Y , are favored for inter- 
collegiate contests. The international yacht 
races between representatives of England 
and Amenoa have been conducted at fre- 
quent mtervals for more than eighty years 
and have invanably aroused the greatest en- 
thuEiasm. 

Horse Radng, doubtless the most univer- 
sally enjoyed of all racing sports. It is 
known as &e “sport of kmgs ” In some sec- 
tions it has fallen into disrepute on account of 
the demoralization that comes from the bet- 
ting ring. Besides, on occasion owners of 
the horses have "fixed” the races, that is, 
have decided beforehand what horse should 
wm; and whenever the public have learned 
that the contest was not between horses hut 
between betting rings, they have lost interest 
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In lihe United States horse racing has become 
so interwoTen wilh gambling that it is forbid- 
den bj lair m several states. However, in 
connection with Intimate racing, some re- 
markable records have been mad& 

The trotting record of all time was set by a 
gelding, Peter Manning, in 1:56}, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1922, at Lemngton, Ky. Lon Dillon 
trotted a mile behmd a wind shield in the same 
tuna The pacmg record m a race was set by 
Minor Heir m 1910 at 1:69, although Dan 
Fateh, m 1906, m an exhibition heat, covered 
a mile m 1 :65. The running record is the fast- 
est of all ; it is 1 -37} for a mile, and was made 
in competition by Kildeer over a straight 
course m 1892. Dick Welles m 1903, Kiamesha 
m 1905 and Fern L. m 1908 covered the dis- 
tance m 1 .37 f , 

The famous English Derby has been held at 
Epsom, England, near London, almost every 
summer since 1780. It is witnessed by sports- 
men from all parts of the world and is made 
a fashionable society event. The same is true 
of the so-called Derby races in different parts 
of America, as at Brighton Beach, L. I , and 
Louisville, Ky. 

Automobile Bacing. Automobile races are 
considered by many the most thnllmg of 
sports. They are international in extent, 
and attract &e most expert drivers in the 
world. Although attended with great danger, 
and frequently with loss of life, these races 
attract thousands of spectators. Courage, 
staying power and exceptional presence of 
mmd are absolutely necessary to the driver's 
success and safety. His winning a race de- 
pends not so much upon a high speed for a 
few miles as upon his ability to maintain a 
temflc speed for the entire distance covered 
by the course, which may be from 100 to 500 
miles. On the Indianapolis Speedway an 
average speed of more than 100 miles an hour 
has been mamtamed on a SOO-mile course. 

BAOES OF MEN* It. is a difficult mat- 
ter to classify mankmd, for there is scarcely 
any one eharactenshc belonging exclusively 
to a single race, though climate and other 
influences have modifled the structure of cer- 
tain races to such an extent that they are 
easily recognized as diflering from other 
races in distant localities. Scientists have 
offered many classificalions, but none has 
yet appeared to be altogether satisfactory. 
The one most generally known is that made 
by Blumenbaeh, near the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The ebi^ basis of his 


olassifloation was the color of the skm a 
shape and size of the head and 
of the features. Blumenbaeh recognized five 
distmct races, namely, the Caucasian, m 
white race; the Mongohan, or yellow race- 
the Malay, or brown race; the Negro, or 
black race; the Amenean, or red race, 

Smeo Blumenbaeh’s elassifleation was giv- 
en, a number of others have been made, but 
none seems entirely satisfactory, although 
each is the result of more recent research and 
of new discoveries. The elassifleation most 
generally accepted at the present tune is that 
by Deniker, who is gmded by the color and 
form of the hair, form of the head, form of 
the nose, color of the skin and stature. This 
classification divides the human family mto 
six groups and twenty-nme races, listed as 
follows: 

I Woolly Hair, BroaA Noae 
1 Bushmen 
2. Nesrlto 
8 Neero 
4 Melanesian 
II. Cnrly or Wavy Hair 
6 Ethiopian 

6 Australian 

7 Dravldlan 

8 AsB3^ld 

HI. Wavy Broivn or Black Halr» DsA Btcb 

9 Indo^Afirban 

10. Arab or Semite 

11 Berber 

12. Littoral European 

18. Iberowlnsular 

14 Western Buropean 

15 Adriatic 

XV Fair, Wavy or Straight Hair. UsM Bres 

16 Northern Buropean 

17. Bastern Buropean 

V Btroisht or Wavy Sbdr» Dark Byes 

18. Ainu 

19. Polynesian 

20 Indonesian 

21 South American 
VL Straight Hair 

22. North American 

23 Central American 

24. Patagonian 

25. Bskimo 

26 Lapp 

27. Ugrian 

28. Turkish or Tureo-Tatar 

29. Mongol 

Races of Europe. The reconstruction 
the map of Rurope as a result of the World 
War awakened a renewed iutwest in Ihe 
peoples of the contment and their radical 
relations. In the following table each group 
includes kmdred peoples who at the close 
the war expressed strong desires 
dependent nations; as far as possible, tn 
aspirations were respected. 




Photo from Keysbmo Vtow Co , 
Inc 

One can move like a 
turtle, taking his house 
^ODg,if he lives in a 
boat. Thousands of 
f flynitiBB at Canton, 
China, have never 
imft wn any o&ef home 
thnn house boats. 



Photo from B If ATtfUfman 

“Bverybody Works 
but Fatiie:^’, is true 
m parts of 
Afhca. Masai women 
buildmg huts while 
their lords and mas- 
ters look comfortably 
oo» Why should THEY 
workl They seem to 
do notiung but sit 
around and tiiink, or 
perhaps they just sit 


® Undervood & Underwood 


In a South Sea Para- 
dise. Samoan native 
hut Looks to be all 
sleeping-porch, doesn't 
it? Not much more IS 
needed m fhie delx^t- 
f ul climate. It was to 
^ua island that Robert 
I<ouis Stevenson came 
to spend ^e 1^ years 
of his hf e. 


® Underwood 
Underwood 








-HOMES OF MANY LANDS- 



A quaint old EngUgh 
«>ttage. note flie low 
rambling, thatched 
roof, with Its flujt 
moss, ihe crumb 


jmdows. What tales 
MIS house aught tell of 
the joys aad soiiows 
of the home hfe of 
many generatioiis, of 
the host of boys and 
^Is that hare played 
about It, and have 
goneto swell the army 
of England’s workers 
on lend and seat 


Pkotofrom Uitdenmod ^ Underjmi 


A typical village In the 
far nortii of Russia. 


dowB and the heavy 
timber construction cd 
tiie bouses, remmding 
one of the log cabins 
of colonial days. The 
Russian winter has a 
grip all its own, and 
uie people of tins 
region must use every 
means to keep it on 
the outside A their 
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RlUflMli 

Great Russians 
Little Russians 
White Russians 
Cossacks* 

Baltle Races 
Esths (Esthonians) 
Letts* 

Lithuanians 

Flnno-ITarlBiis 

Finns 

Lapps 

Gancnsas Races 
Aryans (Syro-Arabs, 
TJral-Albanlans) 
Circassians 
Chechens 
Armenians 
TurcO'Tartars* 
Rnnumlaiis 
Ballcau Races 
Ottoman Turks* 
Albanians 
Greeks 
Bulgrarlans 
Serbians 
Slontenecrrlns 
Bosnians 
Croats 
OalmaUans 
Slovenes 
Slavonians 

See articles marked * 


Csecho^SlOTaks 

Czechs* 

Moravians 

Slovaks* 

Rnthenlans* 

UoByaxs* 

Foies 

Jeirs* 

Gypsies* 
Gerinans 
Bavarians 
Prussians 
Scandinavians 
Danes 
Norwegians 
Swedes 
Doteh 
Svrlss 
Italians 
Maltese 
Iberian Races 
Portugese 
Spanish 
French 
Basques* 
Belstane 
Flemings 
Walloons 
Irish 
British 
Welsh 
Scotch 
English 


Related Artldca. Consult also the following 
articles that describe races 


AoheeofM 
Dorians 
Finns 
Huns 

Feiasglaos 

Slavs 

Slovenians 
^ AX.fta 

Bantu 
Beohuana 
Boer 
Busbmen 
Hottentots 
Kaffirs 
Matabele 
Pygmies 
Zulus 


Oimbri 
Cymrl 
Druids 
Gael 
Goths 
HelveUt 
Jutes 
Lombards 
Hormans 
Northmen 
Plots 
Sabines 
Vandals 
Walloons 

Ainu 


Atiplee 


Arabt 

Bedouins 

Canaanltes 

Druses 

Hlttltes 

Hykaos 

Klrghlae 

Mldlanites 

Moabites 

Philistines 

Samaritans 

Saracens 

Seljuks 

Aryan 

Iranians 
Mongols 
Semites 
Tartars 
Teutonic Races 
Berber 

Copts 

Moors 

Negro ^ , 
Byole 

Igorrote 

Negritos 

Maoris 

BeA.iino 

Indians, American 
Ghebere 
Kurdistan 
Parseea 
Uaharatta9 

Kalmucks Sikhs 


KACHEL, m cheV (1S31-1858), one of the 
greatest of Treneh bagedians, whose real 
name was Elizabeth Baohel-Eflis. She was 
Ixmi in Switzerland, the daughter of a Jew- 


ish peddler. As a <duld die sang in the 
streets and eafds of Lyons and Pans. When 
she was nine years old her toics attracted the 
attention of an eminent music teacher, 
through whose influence she receiyed rnnsical 
and dramabe training. At sixteen she made 
her ddbut at Pans, and a year later made a 
profound impression as “CamiUe" in Cor- 
neille’s Soraee. In the years that followed 
she gave a senes of elassio impersonations 
m the plays of Bacine, Corneille and Voltaire, 
and with sinpesidons snccess. As “Fhidre” 
in Baome’s play of the same name, she 
reached the height of her arbstic powers, and 
it IS doubtfnl whether her performance of that 
part will ever be surpassed on any stage. 
Bachd played Ihroughont Prance end Bel- 
gium and in England and .Amenca. She died 
of bibercnlosis and was buried m the Jewish 
section of Pks Lachaise cemetery. Pans. 

BA'OEEIi, the fayonte wife of Jacob 
(Genens XXIX, 20). Por her he seryed 
her father, Laban, seven years, “and they 
seemed to him but a few days for the love he 
had to her.” The story is one of the most 
beanbfol love stones of the world’s literabire. 
Bachel was the mother of Joseph and Benja- 
min. She was considered the tnbal mother of 
the northern tnbes, and when tb^ were car- 
ried into captivity she was rqiresented in 
the poetry of the time as refusing to be com- 
forted {Jeremiah XXXI, 15). This passage 
is quoted in the acconnt of Herod’s slaughter 
of the Innocents : 

B&chel weeplns lor her children, 

And she would not be comforted because 
they are not 

BACHTB, raeeetf, Jean (1629-1699), one 
of the foremost writers of tragedy, horn at 
La Pertd-Milon. He recmved a classical edn. 
cabon and became thoroughly fannliBr with 
the masterpieces of Cre^ drama, especially 
so with those of Sophocles and Eunpides, 
which he dbose as his modds. In 1662 he went 
to Paris, was presented at court and became 
the friend of Mohexe, Boilean and La Pon- 
iaine. Bis seven masterpieces — Aniromaque, 
Bnfttnnicns, BlrSiUce, Bajaeet, Uifhridate, 
Jphigime and Phidre — ^werc all produced be- 
fore the year 1677. 

Bacine’s chief characters were women, in 
whom passion was the controlling force In 
his plays everytbmg is snbordinated to dra- 
matio ^ect, and character delineation is of 
secondary importance. A poet of cultured 
and fariiionable society, Bacme never come in 
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dose tondi with the masses, but notwithstand- 
ing this limitation of experience he possessed 
dramatie gifts which place him among the 
greatest French tragic poets. 

BAOnm, WiB , the county ^^ut of Badne 
County, twenfy-fonr miles south of Milwau- 
kee, on Lake Michigan, at the mouth of Boot 
Birer, and on the Chicago & North Western 
and tile Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul & 
Pacific railroads and electric hues. It has a 
good harbor and there is freight and passen- 
ger service by water. Bacme is an impor- 
tant manufaeturmg center, producing auto- 
mobiles, malted mil^ agncultural imple- 
ments, flour, threshmg machmes and other 
arhdes. Population, 1930, 67,642. 

BACK, an instniment of torture, formerly 
used to punish or to extract confessions 
from suspected criminals. It consisted of a 
large, open oblong frame made of four wood- 
en beams. The person to be tortured was 
laid on his back on the floor space enclosed 
by the rack, and his wrists and ankles were 
bound to rollers at opposite ends of the 
frame. The rollers were then rotated m 
contrary directions until the prisoner con- 
fessed (and was released) or his body was 
rent. The rack was used by the Bomans in 
the first and second centimes, and many 
Christians sufiered upon it. It was also used 
durmg the Inqmsition. 

BASCLIFFE, rad^kUf, COLLEGE, an ed- 
ucational institution for women, founded at 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1879, by the Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women. It 
was at first known as the Harvard Annex 
though it had no ofiScial relation with Har- 
vard ITmversily until 1894, when by act of 
the Gmieral Court of Massachusetts its name 
was changed to BadcliSe College, in honor 
of Ann BadclifEe, the first woman to give a 
monqy endowment to Harvard. The re- 
quirements for admission and for degrees are 
identical with those of Harvard College, and 
the courses of instruction, in the mam dup- 
licates of those m Harvard College, are given 
for the most part by members of the Harvard 
Umversity faculties. See Habvabd IJkivkb- 

SITV. 

BAEIA'TA, in the classification of the 
French naturalist Cuvier, the lowest of four 
great divisions of the animal kingdom The 
classification was based on the fact that in 
members of this group tbe parts of the body 
are grouped radially like the spokes of a 
wheel. See Coelentebata; Protozoa. 


P«5'JewhoUvehi 
&e United States and m 
Europe are begmnme to 
feel that radio is an every- 
day affair. Yet it q 
probable that nearly one 
half of the two bilhon 
people who mhabit the 
earth have never heard a 
broadcast program There 
are milhons of people m 
Chma and m Africa who 
have never even dreamt 
that it IS possible *‘to 
catch music out of the 
air" The beatmg of 
jungle drums, flashes of hght reflected from 
a bright surface, smoke signals of the In- 
dians, wigwaggmg with the arms are the only 
methods of long distance commnmeation 
known to milhons of people today. The 
radio, like the telephone and the telegraph, 
IS a wonder of the present age, but common- 
place among civilized peoples Beaching 
vast audiences, tbe radio challenges even the 
press as one of the most effective instruments 
for moldmg public opmion and creatmg 
buying habits. 

History of Radio. James Clerk Maxwell 


worked out the basic pnnciples of radio 
theoretically m 1864, his mathematical 
treatise has been called the deotromagnehc 
theory of radiation. The actual discovery 
of radio was first made by Hemnch Hertz 
in 1887 when he succeeded m transmittmg a 
feeble message across a room m his labora- 
tory After him, a number of men studied 
the “Hertzian waves." Badio was still only 
a series of technical experiments until the 
work of Marconi, who was able to transmit 
messages a distance of 15 miles m 1897 and 
across the Atlantic Ocean m 1901. This 
constituted a marvelous step forward m the 
field of communication; an age-old dream 
of man had, come true. Meanwhile, Fleming 
bad used a glass bulb, evacuated and con- 
taining not only a hot lament, as m electiic- 
light bulbs, but also a cold metal plate, to 
help receive the radio messages. In 1906, 
Lee de Forest added a third element to Ike 
Fl emin g, valve, a gnd of wires between the 
filament and the metal plate. This three- 
element vacuum tube or tnode opened a new 
ora m radio telegraphy and telephony. It 
has smce been developed and expanded mto 
more complex forms by researches of the 
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large electneal companies and is, today, tlie 
reiy heart of bofii transmitting and receivmg 
sets At the time of the World War, Arm- 
strong invented the super-heterodyne prm- 
eiple and, in 1920 or thereabouts, ^e broad- 
casting of speeches and musical programs 
expanded rapidly mto our homes The 
“SOS" distress signal has now become a 
familiar by-word in our daily lives; there 
are thousands now livmg whose hves were 
saved by the use of radio Hundreds of im- 
provements over the early crude equipment 
and methods have been made m order to in- 
crease the distance of transmission, messages 
have been received which have travelled not 
only once but as many as four times around 
the earth. Other hundreds of improvements 
have been made to insure the darity and 
faithfulness m reception of radio messages ; 
one can now recognize not only what is be- 
ing said but also the particular speaker’s 
voice pecuhanbes or the individuality of a 
musical artist Nor has the fullest develop- 
ment of radio been reached 
The Badio Transmitter The electnc 
current which flows out of an ordmary dry 
ceU to operate a flashhght passes along the 
wires in but one direction; this is called 
a direct current The electnc current which 
operates many of our home-lighting bulbs 
passes along the wires first in one direction 
for a short time and then in the opposite 
direction for an equal time, this is called an 
alternating current The electnc current 
which surges back and forth in the aenal 
wires of a radio transmitter makes a com- 
plete round tnp in as short a time as one- 
milhonth of a second, this is called a high- 
frequency current In order to produce this 
rapidly oscdlating current, electneity is sent 
into a eondenser, or electrical storage tank, 
after which it is allowed to pour out through 
a coil of wire In so domg, it builds up a 
magnetic field around the coil, fornung, for 
a bnef instant, a small magnet. When the 
condenser has emptied, the current ceases to 
flow and the magnetic energy around the coil 
returns to the wire, thus producing a current 
which refills the condenser in the reverse 
direction This process repeats itself many 
tunes each second If the condenser and the 
coil are large enough, it may fake ten seconds 
for a single oscillation of the current An 
electnc hght bulb, connected between the 
coil and the condenser, will flash once every 
ten seconds. If the condenser and coil are 


somewhat smaller, the current may surge 
back and forth a hundred times each second. 
A loud speaker connected m this circuit 
would then give out a low-pitched note, 
stirrmg the air m front of it a hundred times 
each second. With still smaller equipment, 
the sounds produced would nse m pitch to 
become maudible at about 20,000 vibrations 
per second, the upper limit to which the 
human ear can respond. If the loud speaker 
is removed and the apparatus is made smaller 
and smaller m size, higher and highei fie- 
qnency surges of electricity will result Then 
a strange thing begms to happen, feebly at 
first but with mereasmg strength as the os- 
cillations become more rapid; radio waves 
begm to leak oft from the wires Just why 
this is so, nobody knows exactly — anymore 
than th^ know why light leaves an electnc 
bulb or why heat radiates from a flat-iron 

The secret of prodnemg this so-called car- 
rier wave of radio is to generate an electnc 
current which is going back and forth in 
the wires with sufficient rapidity, — say 50,- 
000 or more times each second Perhaps you 
have seen “600 Be” stamped on the dial of 
your ladio set That stands for 500 kilo- 
cycles, meaning 500,000 cycles, or one half 
milli on vibrations, each second, the figure 
indicates the rate at which the electric cur- 
lent IS osciUatmg in the transmitter of the 
sending station whence your program comes 
when your dial is set at that position. 

In Pigure 1, yon see a diagram of an 
eqmpment by which it is possible to generate 
these high-frequency currents. It is a imm- 
ature broadcasting station, usmg the Hartley 
oscillator. Z is the cod of wire; C is the 
condenser, consisting of metal sheets sep- 
arated hy some insulator such as am. The 



purpose of the triodc, or vacuum tube, rz* 
IS to refill the condenser m order to allow 
for the energy which, at the high frequencies, 
has passed though the cod Z' to the aerial 
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and out into space. The energy originally 
came from the battery S. In the vacuum 
tube, F is the filament which is heated by 
the battery A, while P is the metal plate and 
G IS the grid. 

modulation. In order to send signals 
on the earner wave, one may connect a key 
in ihe eircnit to start and stop the current 
as desired, for mstance, to produce the Morse 
Code of dots and dashes. If it is desired to 
transmit the voice or music, one may con- 
nect a microphone as at M m Figure 1. There 
are, of course, more elaborate and better 
ways of connecting the microphone, snch as 
the Heismg or constant-current method, but 
the arrangement shown will work for small 
stations. 

The microphone is very like the trans- 
mitter of the telephone into which yon apeak; 
it ofEers a certain opposition to the eleotrie 
current flowing through it When you speak 
into the mouthpiece of a telephone, yon 
change this resistance to the enrrent, it you 
speak loudly, the fluctuations of the current 
are large, if you speak softly, the fluctua- 
tions are small If your voice is low-pitched, 
the fluctuations, the increases and decreases 
of enrrent, occur slowly but, if your voice 
is high-pitched, the rapidity of ehange is 
high Thus these changes in the current 
result and faithfully reproduce the sounds 
at the receiving telephone. 

The radio microphone likewise modulates 
the earner wave. 

Your voice, as such, is not earned out over 
hill and dale on the radio’s earner wave; 



FIG. 2. A MODTJI.ATED CARHIBR WAVE 
your voice merely serves to alter the form 
of this wave. The transmitting aerial sends 
out a modulated earner wave such as is 
shown diagramatically m Fig. 2. 

Propagation. Radio waves travel at the 
prodigions rate of about 186,000 miles each 
second, which is eqmvalent to seven and one- 
half rimes around the earth in one second, 
equal to the speed of hght In fact, light 
waves are the same as radio waves except 
that light waves are very much shorter. 
Radio waves are only a small part of the 
total electromagnetic spectrum. They con- 
stitute the long rays at one end of the spec- 


trum and have wave-lengths, i.e., distances 
from crest to crest, rangmg from several 
miles down to a thonsandte of an mch 
Radio, heat, light, ultra-violet light, X-rsva 
and gamma waves are all the same exemt 
that their wave-lengths are shorter and 
shorter, m. the order named. 

Radio waves pass over mountains and 
valleys and are but httle absorbed by build 
ings or human bemgs. They travel out in 
every direction from the transmittmg sta- 
tion, hence, the receiving station or set, lo- 
cated at only a small pomt m the sphere of 
transmitted waves, picks up only an inflm- 
tesimal part of the total energy transmitted. 
The carrier waves are truly cast broadly mto 
space. However, they may be partially con- 
centrated along a beam by special types of 
aerials. 



skywards and may be returned to earth by 
reflection or, more correctly, by retraehon 
from the ionosphere. The ionosphere, some- 
times spoken of as the KenneUy-Heaviside 
layer, consists of two and possibly three lay- 
ers of electncally charged partioles located 
from 80 to 400 miles above the earth’s sur- 
face. These refleotmg layers constantly 
fluctuate both as to position and as to density, 
and probably account for the fadmg which 
we notice in reception of programs conung 
from a long distance. In the case of the 
shorter radio waves, below 200 meters m 
length, those waves which travel close to the 
earth, such as m Figure 3, die out at 
about 100 miles from the sending station; 
the sky-waves, on the other hand, such as 
8, do not get back to earth inside cif several 
hundred miles. As a result, there is a sons 
of silence encircling short-wave transmitters. 

The distance to which a transmitter ^ 
send does not depend on the length of c 
waves which it generates but rather upon i 



SOME OF THE MECHANICS OF A BROADCASTING STATION 







SENDING A PSOGRAM TO MILLIONS OF LISTENERS 
1 Prognm in presentation ui studio 2 Control man adjusting volume o( sound before it teachw ^^ 
control room 3 Switchboard m central control room adjusts volume sent to broadcastmg statiras e * . 

nutting equipment — recufiera at lelt, tuning condensers at right S Transmitting tower 6 .MHpiit- 
panel, eonneetmg with nationwide network of stations 7. Li{^t apota ahow branch transmitting swi' 
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number of watts, i e., the power used in its 
electrical circuits. 

The Badio Becernr. When the radio 
earner waves slash across the aenal wire 
of your reeaver, whether th^ be located on 
yonr roof or in yonr room or in your car, 
they produce feeble electrical currents which 
vibrate back and forth at the same rate as 
at the transmitter Their strength mcreases 
and decreases m exact accord with the sound 
waves which entered the miorophone. A 
condenser and a coil of wire are used m the 
recaver to pick up only those waves of a 
desired frequency. When you turn the dial 
of your receiver, you are changing the size 
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of the condenser, adjusting it until the circuit 
of your set is m tune with that at the trans- 
mitter. In Figure 4, you see a diagram of 
the coil L and of the variable condenser VO. 

The vacuum tube in the circuit of Figure 4 
serves two purposes. It detects and strength- 
ens the signals. The modulated earner wave 
IS placed on the giid of the tube and controls 
the amount of current which can flow out 
of the battery B through the phones P. 
Electrons emitted by the hot filament serve 
to carry the current across the vacuum m the 
tube to the plate. The gnd acts like a shut- 
ter or valve to regulate the number of elec- 
trons whirii reach the plate The earner 
wave is ehminated by the vacuum tube, leav- 
ing only the sound currents to operate the 
phones. 

Several tubes may bo used, one after an- 
other, to merease the strength of the signals. 
In the super-heterodyne type of receiver, 
the carrier wave is first converted into one 
of lower or intermediate frequency, when am- 
plification may be accomplished with greater 
ease After this ampIrScation, the inter- 
mediate frequency is elimmated and the 
voice frequencies are still further amplified 
and used to operate a loud speaker. 

Social Implications of Badio. By means 
of our radio, we can sit in our easy chair 


and listen to the finest music in the world, 
whether we live m a mining shack in the 
mountams or m a palatial residence on 
Biveiside Drive; we can dance to our favorite 
melody king on the veranda of our sum- 
mer cottage; we can listen to our President 
or our great statesmen— or we can pick up 
a new recipe for noodles au gratm Badio 
classes in foreign languages, pohtical econ- 
omy, and Enghsh are to be had with the 
tnmmg of a dial We can turn the set on 
or oS as we please The educational and the 
entertamment features or values of radio arc 
recognized by all of ns, for we have expeii- 
enced them ourselves In a sense, the radio is 
knitting people closer together, elimmatmg 
dialects, givmg ns common viewpomts on 
both local and mtemational affairs, creating 
common mterests m our everyday life 

There occurs a hurricane m Florida, an 
earthquake m Japan, a fiood m China The 
world IS advised of the catastrophe in the 
flash of an eye, rescue crews are promptly 
dispatched and money is coUeeied to help 
the stricken people The universally used 
“SOS” signal via radio brmgs prompt aid 
to vessels m distress Justice is aided by 
the qmck response of police cars equipped 
with radio. 

An aeroplane controlled soldy by radio on 
the ground, without a human bemg m it, 
rises majestically into the air, soais thiongh 
turns and dips for fifteen mmutes and re- 
turns safdy and smoothly to the ground 
Modern airplanes and dirigibles carrymg 
passengers mamtam constant contact with 
ground stations, for guidance m emergency. 
Many other uses are found for radio, both 
for entertainment and for profit. What its 
future possibilities are nobody can yet say. 

In the United States the majority of the 
programs put on the air by radio are sup- 
ported by commercial advertismg, the listen- 
er’s expense bemg limited to the purchase 
and upkeep of his receivmg set In Great 
Bntam and other countries, broadcasting is 
a government monopoly, the programs being 
provided and censored by the authorities, 
with a Tninimiim of commercial adicrtismg, 
the proceeds of a tax on owners of receiv- 
ing sets being applied to mamtaming the ex- 
pense of the broadcastmg system See Buxc- 
TRICITT, TbLEGHAPH, TeLEPHOKE 

BADIOIiABIA, ro dt o la' n ah, a group 
of one-celled marine animals belonging to the 
lowest order in the animal km^om (see 
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Photozoa). There are thousands of species, 

SHo^ of the individuals are mieroseopic 
m size and encased m a shell of alica, 

Z great beauty. The name has ref^nce 
to lie threadlike protoplasm -whioh radiates 
in all directions from the ceU body. 

BA'DIDM, the most valuable and possibly 
most wonderful substance in Ihe ™rid, is 
a metalUe element discovered “ 19«2 by 
Professor and Madame Curie, at tae 
Indnstnal School of Physics and Chemis^. 

In Its pure state radium resembles silver, but 
It IS used m the form of chlonde, which 
looks like common salt In proportion to ite 
we^t radium is a hundred tim^ ““Ve- 
nable than diamonds. A tiny tube of it the 
aze of a small straw and less than an mch 
in length is woith more than $4,000. 

PropertieB. The wonders of radium are 
not yet fully known, and the cause of ite 
mtense activity has not been discovered. The 
activity IS learned only through the effcots 
It produces. If a smaU tube of radium is 
placed in a man’s vest pocket and allowed to 
xemam an honr or two, it causes a hum, but 
the effect may not appear until some days 
after the cause has been removed, when the 
skin begins to dry and crack, and in a short 
time to slough oft. If a tube of radium is 
placed on a surface coated with sulphite oi 
zinc or some similar substance the surface 
becomes luminous. 

Eadinm discharges electnfled bodies, and 
affects photographic plates. If a photo- 
graphic plate IS wrapped in black paper and 
an opaque object such as a penny is laid on 
the paper with the coated side of the plate 
up, and the plate is enclosed in a dark box 
with a tube of radium, a radiograph of the 
object will he produced m the plate. This 
experiment is often used in testing ore sus- 
pected of containing radium, a small quan- 
tity of the ore bemg used m place of the 
radium. If radium is present, a picture of 
the object will appear on the plate when 
it is developed. 

Badinm sometimes produces severe hums 
and ulcers, and tubes oontaming it should 
not he handled with the bare hands, even for 
a short tune. A marked peculiarity of 
radium is that its intense activity does not 
cause any appreciable loss of ^ power ox 
weight A tube once filled with it could he 
used for centuries, and at the end of this 
period the radium would he as effective as 
at the beguming. 


Uses in Medicine. Badinm is employed 
quite snoeessfuHy in medicme in the treat 
ment of ulcers, tumors, and a few skin dis- 
eases. It is usually successful m cuimg 
superficial cancers, but its apphcation to 
cancers that are deep-seated has not been 
attended' with success. 

Frodnction of Eadinm. In 1896 it was 
found that uraninm and all its eompounds 
Gontinuslly emit radiations and have a pene- 
trating power similar to that of file X-rays 
Professor and Madame Curie followed fins 
discovery with a senes of expenments on the 
ore of uraninm, commonly known as pitch- 
blende, and they ohtamed a pure radium 
chloride in 1902. The excessive ranly of 
radmm may be j'udgcd by the fact that Mme. 
Curie ohtamed only about 0 2 gram from a 
ton of uranium residue For some years aftei 
the discovery of radium it was generafly be- 
hoved that the mmes under control of file 
Austrian government, located at Joachunen- 
thal, Bohemia, constituted the greatest source 
of the world’s supply of this valuable sub- 
stance. Later, however, deposits of ore were 
discovered in Sweden and Wales. It wae 
long believed that pitchblende was the only 
ore from which radium could be obtained. 
Then analyses of other ores of nranimn 
showed that they contained radium. Exten- 
sive deposits of carnotite, an abundant 
source of radium, have been found m Colo- 
rado and Utah. In 1931, large deposits of 
pitchblende, rich in radium, were discovered 
in Canada. The United States Bureau of 
Mmes has established a laboratory m fien- 
ver, which, with the cooperation of tte Amffl- 
ienn Kadium Institute, was enlarged. 

EAGTiTBED, an annual weed, common in 
rich, damp soils. It is found m Europe and 
receives its name from the ragged 
of Its leaves. The flowss are small ane 
golden yellow in color. The great 
is a species confined to southern, «™trat jmd 
eastern states. Its flowers 8™^ “ 
clusters and are commonly found 
of roads and in pastures; m ™ 
when they mature, their pollen, ^ I 
tered by the winds, is largely P 
for the malady known as I'dy „ 

EAIKES, tayhs, Eobebt j. 

English publisher and at 

er of the Sunday School. He was bom 
Gloucester, England, ■where f a 

1802 he published the of re- 

paper which he employed in t e 
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form. On a Sunday in July, ITSO, he 
opened bis first school for the purpose of 
giving to poor children the rudiments of a 
rehgious education. See Sunday SohooiiS. 

RAH), the name of a group of birds re- 
lated to the coots and gallmnles. The rail 
IS about a foot long, and generally is gray 
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and brown in color. It is a poor flyer, but it 
runs swiftly. While a few of the birds are 
found on dry land, most of them hive m the 
marshes, and many are expert swimmers and 
divers. The nests are built among grasses, 
and the eggs, from seven to fifteen, are buff, 
specked with brown The commonest of the 
European rails are known as com crake, 
water rad and land lati. Among famihar 
Amencan species are yirginia rati, kmg rad 
and dapper rad. See Bnms, color plate; 
Coot. 

BAILBOAD, or RAILWAY. Until the 
advent of the railroad, land communication 
was no more rapid than m the time of the 
Caesars or even of Alexander the Great. 
When Caesar crossed the Rubicon to chal- 
lenge the power of Rome, he rode as com- 
fortably and as rapidly as did George Wash- 
mgton two thousand years later when he 
journeyed on horseback from Mount Ver- 
non to New York to be inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The Pirst Railroads. As early as 1602 
tramways were constructed to haul cool from 
some of the mines in England They were 
made of wooden rails or beams laid on a 
road bed for the wagons to run on Later, 
strips of iron were fastened to the beams to 
protect them from the wear of the wheels 
In a few years the beams were replaced by 
eastiron rails The wagons weie hauled by 
hoises. The modern railroad dates from the 
construction of the Stockton & Darlington 
Railway m England, which was completed in 
1826 It was on this road that steam power 
was first successfully used, although in a very 
crude way 

The first railway m the United States was 


built from the granite quarries in Quimy, 
Mass., to the coasts and it was designed for 
conveying stone for the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. This line was completed m 1826. The 
f oUowmg year the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company began building a road from Hones- 
dale, Pa, to their coal mmes at Carbon- 
dale, a distance of sixteen miles. On both of 
these hues the cars were hauled by horses 
The first attempt to use a steam locomotive 
in America was made in 1829, when an en- 
gine was used on the small road built by Ihe 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. The 
first railway built originally for the purpose 
of nsmg steam locomotives was the South 
Corohua, work bemg started in 1830. The 
Baltimore & Ohio, started m 1828, began us- 
ing steam locomotives m 1831. This was the 
first road built for the purpose of carrymg 
both freight and passengers, and it was also 
the first of those great trunk hues that now 
constitute the mam arteries of the Amencan 
railway system. 

Present Systems. From these small begin- 
nings the Amencan railway system has grown 
to its present proportions The early hues 
were gradually extended westward In 1860 
there were about 30,000 miles of railroad in 
the United States Dunng the Civil War 
construction was practically suspended How- 
ever, after the close of the conflict the work 
was taken up with renewed activity, and in 
1869 the first transcontinental railroad hne 
was completed, joining the Atlantic and Fa- 
oifio oceans. !^m that time on railway con- 
struction has kept pace with the development 
of the country, until now there are in the 
Umted States almost 260,000 miles of rail- 
way lines, exclusive of second tracks and 
sidmgs, which add over 140,000 more, mak- 
ing m all about 400,000 miles, nearly one- 
half of the railway mileage of the world 
The operation of the railroads of the United 
States requires the employment of more than 


1,700,000 men. 
Other Oonntnes. 

The railroad mileage of 

the other lendmg countries is as follows ‘ 

Great Britlan 

20.500 

Canada 

40.570 

BrlUsh India 

. . 89.700 

Australia • 

25.800 

Germany 

34.000 

France 

27.000 

Russia 

. 47.000 

Argentina . 

. 24,000 

Braall 

1<»,G00 

McnIco 

12,000 

Italy 

. 12,800 
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Oonsolidation of Bailroads. The first rail- 
roads were short lines and were built with 
little thought of connecting, with other lines. 
This caused numerous annoyances, hhreight 
shipped over diSereut hnes had to be reload- 
ed at eaidi terminus, and passengers were re- 
quired to change ears frequently. Originaliy 
no fewer than six separate railroads com- 
posed what IS now the New 7ork Central] 
extending originally from New York City to 
Buffalo, and this condition characterized 
most other lines in the country. The first 
movement toward uniting the New York 
Central lines into a gigantic system extend- 
ing westward to Chicago consisted in making 
a trafide arrangement, by which the different 
companies agreed to haul each other’s cars 
over their lines As the roads extended west- 
ward and the movement of freight became 
more eompheated, transportation companies 
were formed for the purpose of handling 
through freight. The success of these com- 
binations led the stockholders of connecting 
lines to unite their roads under a single 
corporation, the final step consisting in 
uniting competing hues into systems. Among 
the most extensive of these syetems are the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania, the 
Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topelbi & 
Santa Pd, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the Chicago, Bock Island & Pacific, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the Chi- 
cago & North Western, the Union Pacific, the 
Northern Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and 
the Blmois Central. All except the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania and Illinois 
Central form connections which extend their 
hnes from Chicago and other points in the 
Mississippi Valley to the Padflo coast, and 
are generally known as tranacontmerttal sys- 
tems. 

Improvement in Equipment. Our great- 
grandparents in their day endured many 
hardsMps in railroad transportation. While 
there was an attempt to build a railroad 
sleeping-car as early as 1837, it was not until 
Pullman began to develop his dream of a 
sleeping-coach in 1859 that a new era in 
long-distance travel opened. Many living 
today remember when passenger coaches 
were heated by wood stoves and hghted by 
kerosene lamps. A train even forty years 
ago that averaged 25 miles an hour was con- 
sidered speedy, though a few maintained 
much greater speeds — ^between New York 
and Chicago, for example, m twenty hours. 
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lotoy Pullman ears provide the luxim, 
of a drawing-room; they are electno-hS 
adequately heated from the locomotiTC 
cm many trams are air-conditioimig system 
A new era in comfort and speed hrean m 
1934 with a new style of stream-lme^^ 
of light construction, powered by Diesel en- 
gines, that maintam a speed of a mile a mm' 
nte on runs of 400 miles, with powerful loce- 
motives evolved from earlier types the New 
York-CHcago schedule has been reduced to 
almost an ovmnight nm. 


Freight is now given express service on 
every great railroad system; trains composed 
sohdly of refrigerator cars cross the conti- 
nent at speeds of 50 miles or more per hour 
Bulroad Competition. The rail compan- 
ies have been hard-pressed to mamtam then 
position as favored passenger and frdght 
earners by the advent of the automobde, file 
autobus and the airplane. Automobiles and 
the comfortable autobus carry passengers 
long distances at 50 miles an hour or better 
on perfect roadbeds; great tmoks holding 
tons of merchandise lumber over the high- 
ways and can cover several hundred miles 
in a day, the fleet airplane can cany passen- 
gers, express, and mail from ocean to ocean 
almost between dawn and darknesa 


These modem innovations have seriously 
crippled railways, and they have been forced 
to the expenditoe of hundreds of milhons of 
dollars to meet the challenge of other meth- 
ods of conveyance. 

Rested Arttclese Consult tbe following 
titles for additiDSftl mformation 
Air Brake Iiocomotive 

Cape-to-Cairo RailwayMono-Rail. Suspenaea 
Carrier. Common Public UtllitieB 

ISlectrlc Railway Semaphore 

SSminent Domain Transportation 

Interstate Commerce Trans-Siberian 

Act Railway 

BAIltBOADS OF CANADA. Canada has 
the greatest railway mileage m proportion to 
population of any country m the world. 
Jn a country of such vast extent means of 
transportation and communication play a 
great part m development. It i*' only neces- 
sary to point to the remarkable growtii m 
population in the west after the introduction 
of railways, to the present irrigation proje^ 
of the Canadian Pacific m Alb^ita, to the 
grain elevators and hotels which the 
roads have built throughout the country, to 
pVinw that the railroads do more than ha^ 
traffic. The mere fact of transportation i* 
an impulse beside which all other impulses 
toward growth become smaU. 
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Tlie foUovring taMe will ^ve some idea of 


the increase 
Canada: 

in steam railway mileage m 

ZSAS 

UZIES TEAS 

WTT.rB 

1846 

.. 16 1896 

16,276 


.. 1,414 1906 

81.429 


. 2^278 1914 . 


1876 

.. 5,218 1924 . 

.. . . 40.570 

1886 

.. 11,798 1934 . 

42,800 


lo 1336 the first railroad in Canada was 
bnilt between lApraine, near Montreal, and 
St John Ten years later another short line 
connected Montreal and Lachme The rail- 
way system of Canada had its real beginning, 
howerer, in 1351, when Farhament passed a 
hill providing for the hnildmg of the Grand 
Tmnk road from the western limit of Upper 
Canada to the City of Qnehee and also a 
biancdi line to Portland, Maine. The Port- 
land branch was completed m 1353, and the 
mein hne from Sarnia to Quebec three years 
later. 

The great tmnk hues of Canada are the 
Canadian Pacific, which has remained power- 
ful and independent, and the Ghnnd Trunk, 
the Canadian l^orfhem, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, and the Intercolonial. The last fonr, 
owing to financial difficulties which beset 
them ahont tiie tune of the IVorld War, were 
taken over by the Canadian goremment in 
1919 and 1920 and since then their operation 
has been under the name Canadian National 
Bailways. To the mam lines named as a 
part of this system nnmerous short hnes 
in the eastern part of the Domimon have also 
been linked. 

BAHT. One who has never bved m a rain- 
less region cannot fully appreciate the bless- 
ings conferred upon the earOi by the ram. 
This thought-is beautifully expressed by Shel- 
ley in his poem The Cloud: 

I bnna fresh showers for the thirstina flowers. 

From the seas and the stream; 

X hear liaht shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams 

Water is necessary to the growth of plants, 
and where there is no ram the earth is a 
desttt. Few animals hve where there is no 
plant lifci so we may trathfully say that all 
life upon the earth depends upon ra inf a ll . 

How Bain is Formed. The sea and land 
are the great sources from which the ram 
comes, and the sun is the great engme that 
draws the water up into the air, from which 
It falls again to the earth Evaporation 
(which see) is constantly taking place, and 
the air always contains more or less water 


vapor. The quantify of vapor which the air 
can hold depends upon its temperature, the 
warmer the air the more water vapor it can 
contam. When air has all the water vapor 
it can hold it is said to be saturated When 
the temperature of saturated air is lowered 
the air must lose some of its moisture, which 
falls m the form of ram or snow. 

Wind is one of the chief agencies in caus- 
ing ramfalL Whenever a warm wmd laden 
with moisture blows towards a cooler region 
clonds begm to form, and m a few hours the 
rain may fall. Sometimes a warm upward 
current ascends until it reaches a layer of 
cool air, where its moisture is condensed and 
thrown back to the earth m a local shower. 

We notice that ramdrops vary in size The 
largest drops are nearly a quarter of an mch 
in diameter, and the smallest ones are scarcely 
visible, and we wonder why this difference 
Observation of rain nnder all the conditions 
that a locahfy affords shows us that the larg- 
est drops fall in showers that form suddenly, 
and that th^ come from clouds high up m the 
sky. The shower has been formed so qnickly 
that the air between the cloud and the earth 
is still heavily charged with moisture, and 
some of this moisture is added to the drops 
in their rapid youmey from the cloud to the 
earth. In a general ramfall the clouds are 
low, and the vapor in the atmosphere is con- 
densed bMore the ram begins to fall. 

What Bam Does. Bain supplies the mois- 
ture to Eustam plant and animal life, it fills 
the springs and the streams, mdirectly car- 
ries soil from the hills to the vall^s, where 
it IS deposited by the streams on the lowlands, 
and cleanses the atmosphere of its impurities, 
one of its greatest benefits Meteorologists 
have estimated that a five day’s rain in Lon- 
don, England, will wash from the atmosphere 
3,733 tons of soot and other impurities. 

Meanmg of One Inch of Bain. On every 
daily weather bulletm or chart the amount 
of ramfall at various places durmg the prc- 
cedmg twenty-four hours is pmtcd in mchcs 
and hundreds of mcbes. In a general way 
the public understands that a rainfall of two 
inches in one day is heavy, and that one of a 
tenth of an inch is light, but no attempt is 
made to associate the Imear measurement 
of the water with its equivalents m weight or 
bulk. 

An acre of ground contains '<3,560 8<luAr«» 
feet. Consequently a rainfall of one Inch 
o%er oqe acre of ground would mean a total 
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of 48.560X144, or 6,272.640 cublo Inches of 
water. This is equivalent to 8,680 cubic feet. 
As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 
62 4 pounds, the exact amount varying slight- 
ly with the density, it follows that the weight 
of a uniform coating of one inch of rain over 
one acre of surface would be 3,680X62 4= 
226,612 pounds, or 118 % short tons 

The weight of one United States gallon of 
pure water is 8.345 pounds Consequently a 
rainfall of one inch over one acre of ground 
would mean 226,612—8 845=27,148 gallons of 
water on the acre This is equivalent to 603 
barrels of forty-five gallons each, and would 
be sufficient to fill a tank or pool about twenty 
feet square and nine feet in depth. 

I)istri1)ntion of Bain. The average rainfall 
in a year at any given place d^ends on a 
great variety of circmnstanoes,. the most im- 
portant of which are latitu'’'', proximity to 
the sea, devation of the . egion, oonfignralion 
of the conntiy and ei^osare fa the prevailing 
winds. When the vapor-laden atmosphere 
is driven toward mountain ranges, it is forced 
upward by the latter and is consequently 
cooled, partly by coming into oontaot with the 
cold mountain tope, and partly by the conse- 
quent expansion of the air, due to the greater 
elevation. As the temperature is lowered, 
the moisture is condensed and fails as rain 
or snow. The presence or absence of vegeta- 
tion has also eonsiderahle influence on the 
rainfall of a district Land devoid of vegeta- 
tion has its soil intensely heated by the fierce 
rays of the sun; the air in contact with it also 
becomes heated and is able to hold more and 
more menstnre, so that the fall of rain is al- 
most impossible. On the other hand, land 
covered with an abundant vegetation has its 
soil kept cool smd thus assists in condensa- 
tion. 

Winds cany water vapor a long diatance, 
and when they blow inland, free from the ob- 
stmetian of mountains near the coast, as in 
the valley of the Amazon, they cause rain to 
fall over extenmve regions in the interior of 
a continent. At the equator, the average 
yearly rainfall is estimated at 96 inriies. At 
a few isolated stations the faB is often very 
great. At Cherrapungee, in the Khaaia TTillB 
of Assam, 615 in<hes of ram fall in the year, 
and there ore several places in India with a 
fall of from 190 to 280 inches. The rainfall 
at Kew York is 43 inches; at Washington, 41 
inches; at San IVaneiseo, 22 inches; at Sitka, 
Alaska, 90 inches. The greatest rainfall on 
earth is in India — over 500 inches. 

Relafed Artfcle., Consult the following 
titles tor additional Information: 
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Cloud 
Uesert 
Dew 

Dust, Atmospheric 
Bvaporation 
Flood 
Fog 
Hall 


AU4niaiiy 

Irrigation 
Meteorology 

^in Gauge 
suow 
Storms 

weather Bureau 
EAimOW, rainTbo, the arch of pnsmabo 
colors often seen m the heavens when the sun 
shines during a shower of rain. It is foiled 
by the reflection and refraction of the sun’s 
rays by the ram drops. These drops act like 
a prism and separate the rays into their 
prismatic eolers (see Iughj?, subhead gnec- 
irum). Each color is formed by rays that 
reach the eye at a given angle, and this angle 
never changes for the same color; hence, toe 
bow appears circular. The observer, E 
stands upon a hne, SC, whirii, if projeotedl 
would pass through the center of the cirole 
The rays, s s . s are reflected and retracted 
differently m the upper and lower dropa 



This gives rise to two hows, one within I 
other, with their colors reversed. In toe 
izmer and brighter how, called the primary, 
the red is on the outside and the violet on 
the inside of the arch; in the outer and dim- 
mer one, the secondary, the violet is on too 
outside and the red on the inside. The dif- 
ference in brightness and the reverse of cob 
ors is caused by the various ways in which 


as shown in the figure. 

BAHT GAUGE, gaje, an instrument tor 
measuring the depth of ra infall at any ota 
time. The rain gauge in use by 
States Weather Bureau has two cylmdc^ 
one within the other. The inn® eyiinuer, , 
is attached to a fiinnd-shaped ’ 

whose area is ten finies flie area oz wie ey 
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der A. small opening at D allows the water 
to flow into the outer cylinder, A, shonld the 
amonnt of ram. more l^an All the small (^1- 
mder The instmment is aecompamed by a 
Tide, giadn- 
atedm tenths 
of inches. A 
lainfall of 
one mch will 
give a depth 
of ten inches 
mB. When- 
ever the rain- 
fall more 
than Alls B, 
the water in 
the small cyl- 
mder is meas- 
ured first, 

and recorded. 

Then this iaTOnTBD STATES RAIN GAmn 

ponred upon the gronnd and the water m A 
IS ponred mto B and measnred. The rainfall 
IS one-tenth the nnmber of inches m the two 
measures The ram gauge shonld be so 
placed that it will he away from trees, build- 
or other high objects so that the rain 
f allmg upon it will be neither more nor less 
than that fallmg upon an equal area in any 
part of the locahty 

RAmiEB, ra neei', Mount, a mountain of 
volcanic origin, whose peah, 14,408 feet above 
sea level, is one of the highest in the Hmted 
States. It ism Mount Rainier Kabonal Park, 
Washington. At the foot of the mountam is 
NisqnaUy Glacier, which forms part of one 
of the most extensive glacier systems in the 
worlA The mountam is visited by thousands 
of tourists every year. 

BA1K7 ItAMS, a body of water forming 
part of the boundary between Minnesota and 
Ontario It is about flfty miles long and of 
vaiymg breadth It receives the waters of 
numerous small lakes from the east and north- 
east, and discharges through Bamy River, 
about 100 mdes long, into the Lake of the 
Woods. 

RAISIN', nt's’n, RIVRR, Massacbi: of, a 
massacre committed durmg the War of 1812 
at Prenehtown (now Monroe), Mich. Gen- 
eral Wmchester, under orders from General 
Harrison, took up a position on the Maumee 
River, and sent a detachment of Hentucky 
troops to drive the British from Prenchtown 
After the successful attack he advanced into 
the village with his whole force There ho 



was surprised by a British and Indian force 
of 1,500 under Proctor, and he was forced 
to surrender. The British then withdrew to 
Port Malden, taking with them the able- 
bodied pnsoners and leavmg the sick and 
wounded, to whom the TTidia.rig promised pro- 
tection, Immediately after their departure 
the Indians fell upon those who were left 
behind, killing nearly four hundred. The 
cry, ‘Remember the River Raisin,” was 
threnghout the rest of the war a battle-cry 
to m^ire among Amencan troops feats of 
danng and revenge. 

RAISINS, n^z’ns, grapes containing a 
large amount of sugar, dried by natural heat. 
The natural and best method is by cuttmg 
the stalks half through when the fnut is npe, 
allowmg the finest grapes to shrink and dry 
on the vine by the heat of the sun. Another 
method consists of pinching the grapes from 
the stalks, drymg and dippmg than m a boil- 
ing lye wood a^es and quicklime, after 
which they are exposed to the sun upon hur^ 
dies of basket work. Those dried by the 
first method are called raisins of the sun, or 
sun-ntuins, muscatels, or bloom; those by the 
second, lexiao After drymg, the raisins 
are stored m bins called “sweat boxes” until 
sorted, weighed and packed for shippmg 
The mfenor sorts of grapes are dried m 
ovens 

Raisins are produced in large quantities in 
Southern Europe, in Egypt, in Asia Mmor 
and in Califonua The ^est table and dus- 
ter raisins come from Spam A variety with- 
out seeds, from Turkey, is known as sultanas. 
The CormtJuan rornn, or currant, is obtamed 
from a small vanely of grape peenhar to the 
Greek islands. See Gbsfe 

RAJAH, rttbfjah, in India, originally, a 
title which belonged to those prmces of the 
Hmdu race who, either as independent rulers 
or as feudal vassals, governed a territory, 
Bubsequmitly the title was bestowed by the 
native governments, and m later times it 
was given by the British government to Hin- 
dus of high rank. Itisnownotunfrequently 
assumed by the semindars, or landholders, 
the title maharajah (great rajah) being in 
our day gmerally reserved to the more or less 
powerful native prmces 

BAJPUTANA rail] poo ttth'ndh, know) 
officially as Rajfutana Agenct, is a terri 
tory in India. It consists of twenty-one na 
bve states surrounding the British province 
of AjmeivMerwara, and is situated in tlu' 
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western part of the country, south of the 
Punjab and west of the TJmted Fronnces of 
Agra and Ondhu The area is 128,987 square 
m^es, m 1931 the population was 10,500,000. 
Host of the people are Hindus, but tiiere are 
nearly a nuUion Mohanunedans. 

Bajpntana is intersected by the Araralli 
Monntams, to the north of which the country 
IS desert. The sod is remarkably Eahne, 
containing many salt springs and salt lakes, 
and much of the well water is brackish. To 
the south of the range the country is more 
fertde. The chief industry of the country is 
agriculture, and cereals and cottons are 
grown. The water supply is very uneertain, 
however, and famines are not infrequent. The 
government is administered by local officials 
who are responsible to the British govern- 
ment. 

BAlCKxH, ranHy, H. C., the capital of the 
state and the county seat of Wake County, 
148 mdes northwest of Wilmington, on the 
Southern, the Seaboard Air lane and the 
Norfolk Southern railroads. The city is situ- 
ated on an elevation of over 300 feet, in the 
upper valley of the Neuse Biver. The state 
Capitol is a granite structure and occupies 
a prominent site on Union Square, near the 
center of the city. Other places of interest 
are the Confederate and National cemeteries, 
Pullen Park and the large state agricultural 
experiment farm. The educational institu- 
tions include the state coU^ of agricultural 
and mechanic arts. Baptist University for 
Women, Peace Institute, Saint Mary's 
School, Saint Augustine Normal School and 
Collegiate Institute, and Shaw University. 
There are large state and supreme court h- 
braries and the Banqy Public library. Some 
of the (haritahle institutions are the state 
asylum for the insane, the state institutions 
for the deaf, dumb and blind and two 
orphanages. Other prominent buildings are 
the governor's mansion, the state peniten- 
tiary, the supreme court building, fhe state 
geological museum, a Pederal building, a fine 
courthouse and a municipal auditorium. 

The eify has an extensive trade in cotton, 
tobacco and general produce and contains a 
large spinning mill, gingham and other cot- 
ton goods factories, underwear and hosiery 
works, oil mills, fertilizer works, phosphate 
works, dgar factories, oar works and various 
other industrial establishments. The site of 
the dty was chosen for the capital in 1792, 
was laid out the same year and was named 
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in honor of Sir Walter Raleigh The led.l. 

toe first met here m 1794 IhecomS' 

form of government was adopted iTm? 
Population, 1920, 24,418; in 1930, 37 379 „ 
gam of 63 per cent. ’ ’ ® 

baleiq:^ wb, Wsmehl g^. / ^ , 
3^2-1618), ^ English ^torrwiS‘ 
statesman and writer, prominent m histor^ 
chiefly as a eonrber of Queen Elizabeth He 
studied at Oxford, and at the age of aeventeen 
joined a body of gen- 
tlemen volunteers, 
raised to assist' the 
Prench Protestants. 

After this he engaged 
in bnocaneering en- 
terprises and served 
a year as captain in 
the Irish serviea He 
then becsme a favor- 
ite at court and re- 
cmved appointments 
and grants which 
made him rich; ao- 
cording to tradition, this was because he threw 
his embroidraed doak into the mud, for Queer 
Elizabeth to walk over. 

In 1584 be obtained a charter of coloniza- 



to colonize Yirginia. In the same year he 
obtained a large share of forfeited Insh es- 
tates, and introduced there the cultiTatian of 
the potato. In 1588 he rendered exccUent 
service against the Spanish Armada, and sub- 
sequently fitted out vessds to attack ihe 
Spaniard. He also oeeupied a seat in 
Parliament. 

To discover the fabled El Dorado, or region 
of gold, Raldgh planned an expedition to 
Ghuana, on which be embarked in 1595. He 
reached the Orinoco, bnt was obhged to re- 
turn after having done little more than take 
formal possession of the counliry in ike name 
of Elizabeth. In 1696 he held a naval com- 
mand against Spain, under Lord Howard and 
the Earl of Essex, and he assisted m the dfr 
feat of ihe Spanish fleet and the capture of 
Cadiz. 

James 3^ on his aeeesmon in 1603, was 
prejudiced against Raleigh, whom he de- 
prived of all his offices. Accused of cm^ 
plicity in Lord Cobham’s treason ^a^ 
James, Bal^h was brought to trial m 
vember, 1603, found gmity and senten^ » 
dentil. He was, however, reprieved and 
fined to the Tower. Here he remained 
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twelve ^ears, devoting himself to sdenti&c 
and hteraiy work and wntmg his Etstory of 
the World, one of the most noteworthy con- 
tributions to Elizabethan literature. He also 
.note philosophical and religions treatises. 
In 1616 he obtained his release by offering 
to open a mine of gold which he beheved to 
east near the Ormoco. The enterprise 
proved disastrons Balragh’s force had at- 
tacked the Spaniards, and on hia retnm 
Jame^ to favor the Spanish eonrt, deter- 
nimed to ezecnte him on his former sentence. 
After a tnal before a commission of the privy 
council, he was put to death. 

KAMAYAHA, ra muJt'yah udh, an epic 
poem of India, written almost entirely by 
Vahniki, a poet who lived at the beginning 
of the Christian Era. The poem, one of the 
world’s greatest ^ic^ recounia the story of 
Prince Bama’s snceesafnl combat with the 
kmg of demons, who dwelt in Lanka (prob- 
ably Ceylon). 

BAMEE, ramajf, Lodisa be IiA (1840- 
1908), an English novelist, better known nn- 
der her pen name, OtnnA, the name by which 
she called herself as a small child in attempt- 
ing to prononnce ‘Txraisa ” While her nov- 
els are cheaply sentimental and sensational, 
her children’s stones, of which the best is 
The Nuremberg Stove, axfiweU worth reading. 
Under Turn Flags, A Dog of Flanders, Two 
Little Wooden Shoes and Bimbi are among 
the stories that bronght this author a consid- 
erahle fortune. 

BAMESES H, ramie sees, (reigned from 
about 1340 to 1273 b. c.) , was the most power- 
fol of the twelve Egyptian kmgs called 
Bameses. He was very young when he came 
to the throne, and in the early part of his 
reign conquered Ethiopia and overthrew a 
confederacy of which the Hithtes were head. 
At twenty-one he formed an alliance with the 
Hithtes and mamed a daughter of their kmg 
The latter part of his reign, which extended 
ever sixty-seven years, was peaceful. Bam- 
eses erected many temples and several colos- 
^ statues of himself; his tomb at Ipsambul 
is one of the show places of Egypt The 
mummy of the kmg, found in 1881, near 
Thebes, is in the museum at Cairo. 

BA'iHE. See Boebueru 

^iiAiniOIfE, raridolf, EDunKB Jeh- 
(1753-1813), an American statesman, 
horn in Williamsburg, Va, and educated at 
William and Mary Collie; He identified 
*®“8df with the patriot party, served for a 


time on Washington’s staff and in various 
pohtieal capacities m bis native state, was 
a member of the Contmental Congress m 
1780 and became governor of Yirgmia m 
1786. He was a eonspicnous member of the 
Constitutional Convention and favored a 
strong central govermnent, was opposed to 
numerous provisions of the Constitution and 
refused to sign it, but later advocated its 
ratification m Virginia. In 1789 be became 
first Attomey-Qeneral of the Umted States, 
and five years later he succeeded Jefferson 
as Semetaiy of State, but resigned m August, 
1795, owmg to pohbcal charges — later shown 
to be false — involving his honor. He was 
one of the foremost lawyers of his tune and 
a brilhant orator and writer 
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BAEBOLPH, JOHB, “of Boanoke” (1773- 
1833), an American statesman, a nabve of 
Virginia and a direct descendant of Pocahon- 
tas. He was edu- 
cated at Frmceton 
and Columbia col- 
leges and, after a 
brief period of law 
practice, was 
elected to Congress 
in 1799. In public 
life he was distin- 
guished for elo- 
quence, wit, invec- 
tive and eccentric- 
ity. For thirty 
years he was more 
prominent than any 
other American 
politician. He was the Democratic leader of 
the House of Bepresentsbves, but quarreled 
witii Jefferson and opposed the War of 1812, 
he opposed also the Missouri Compromise 
and stigmatized its Korthem supporters as 
“Doughfaces.” He opposed Jackson on the 
nullification question. Erom 1825 to 1827 
he sat in the Senate. While m the Senate 
Bandolpb characterized the coabfaon between 
Clay and Adams as a umon of “the blackleg 
and the Puritan,” and the result was a harm- 
less dud with Clay. Bi 1830 he was ap- 
pointed minister to Bussia. By his will he 
freed his numerous slaves and provided for 
their settlement in a free colony 
BANdOOlT, Bubma, the capital and chief 
seaport of the province, is situated on the 
Rangoon River, about twenty-five miles from 
the sea Since its occupancy by the British 
in 1862, Rangoon has undergone such changes 
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that it is practically a new town^ and its 
population has increased fivefold. The prin- 
cipal streets are broad and contain many 
lar^ buildinga and not a few handsome ones. 
There are the law courts^ the postoffices, the 
Bank of Bengal, the customhouse, the Angli- 
can and Boman Catholic churches, Rangoon 
Collie and other buildmgs. A large and in^ 
creasing commerce is earned on with Bnhsb, 
Indian and Chinese ports; and an extensive 
trade is conducted with inland towns, as far 
as Mandalay. The chief exports are rice and 
tea^ and the imports are mamly manufac- 
tured goods. A numher of modem rice twillg 
have been erected, and Rangoon is probably 
the greatest rice market in the world. There 
is a government doolyard. Population, 1931, 
400,415 

BAEK, the d^^ree of authority and dignity 
attlaehed to the various officers of the army 
and navy. The commander in chief is usually 
the executive head of the nation and com- 
mands the entire national force. In the 
Umted States the President holds the title 
under the Constitution, but he exerts his 
power through his secretaries of war and 
navy. The general officers of the army com- 
manding bodies laiger than a regiment are, 
in order of rank, the lieutenant-general, who 
commands an army corps of a field army; a 
major-general, who eozmnands a division, and 
a brigadier^general, who ccmimands a brigade. 
Sometimes the title of general is bestowed 
to designate the military anthority second 
only to that of the President. A regiment is , 
commanded by a colonel aided by a Ueuten- 
ant-eolonel; a battalion by a major; a com- 
pany by a captain, assisted by a first and a 
second lieutenant. Below the second lieu- 
tenant the officers are known as non-com- 
misrioned, or warrant, officers, and these are 
sergeants and corporals. They are appointed 
by the senior officer in command, and hold 
their positions at his pleasure. 

Under the Secretary of the Navy, the high- 
grades are those of admiral and rear- 
admiral. A vice-admiral, when such a title is 
given, ranks second only to an admiral Other 
commissioned officers are ihe captains of 
ships, commandera, lieutenant-commanders; 
lieutenants, and ensigns. Midshipmen gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy become ensigns 
upon assignment to the Navy. The rank of 
commodore in the American navy was abol- 
i^ed in 1905. The corresponding ranks in 
the army and navy are as follows: 


Aamt 

General 

Lieutenant-General 

Major-General 

Briiradier-General . . . 

Colonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel . . /. , 
Major 

Captain 

Pirst-Lleutenant .V 

Seoond-Lleutenant 

♦Not now commisaioned. 


Navt 
• Admiral 
Vice-Admira!, 
Rear-Admiral, 
Commodore 
Captain. 
•.Commander. 
••Lieutenant- 
Commander, 
Lieutenant 
.Lieutenant 

(junior grade). 
.Ensign. 


Leopold voh (1785- 
1886), an eminent German historian, one of 
the founders of the modem histonoal school, 
which depends for its feota upon 
mvestigation rather than on tradition. He 
studied in the University of Lmpzig, b^e 
a teacher in the gymnasium of IVankforten- 
the Oder in 1818, and in 1826 accqjiod a pro- 
fessorship at the Umversity of Berlin, where 
he remained nntd 1871. His first published 
work was a Swtory of the Somanee and Ten- 
tonic Natione from 1434 to 1535. This was 
followed by Pnnees and Peoples of Sonfhem 
Europe m the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries; Btatory of the Popes; Entoiy of 
Gennany in the Time of the Eeformtvm; 
History of France, Chiefly m the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centunee; History of Eng- 
land in the Severtteertth Century, besides e 
number of other works At the age of eighty 
be undertook with undimiuisheil vigor to write 
a history of the world, and a volume of this 
great work appeared every year nntil his 
death, Kanke’s style, though (dear and easy 
to read, is dull and unentertaining. 

BANKUT, jBAiriiBTTB, (1880- ), the 

first woman ever elected to the United States 
Congress. She was a member of the 66th 
Congress (1917-1919), the Bepnhlican rop- 
resentative-at-large for hlontana, in the main 
a Uemocratia stata Her election from a state 
counting three men to every women was con- 
sidered not only a tnumphant vietoiy for 
the woman’s suffrage cause but was a personal 
tribute to her from men who endorsed her 
beliefs respecting labor. 

Miss Bankin was bom on a ranch near 
Missoula, Mont., was graduated from the 
University of Montana in 1902, end has 
since been identified with social and 
frage work in almost every state in the Union. 
In New Zealand she worked as a seamstresa 
to study personally social and economie con- 
ditions there. She directed the campaign 
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whiiOi gave sufErage to fhe women of Mon- 
tana in 1914^ In 1919 die was one of the 
American delegates to the women’s inter- 
national conference which met in Bozope to 
consider the peace treaty and other qaestions 
connected with t he World War, 
BAfnnrOOLTTS, the typical genns of tiie 
buttercup family. It inclndeshellehore, acon- 
ite^ larkspnr, anemone columbine peony, 
marsh mangold, dematis and nnmerons oilier 
familiar forms. These herbs, some annual, 
some permuuals, axe wid^ dmtnbnted 
ibronghont the temperate zones of bofli hemi- 


qiheres. Some of them, bring poisonous, are 
shunned by grazing animals and hare mul- 
tiplied rapidly. The commonest of the wild 
species in the meadows of the United States 
are crowfoot, buttereup and spearwort, 
BAPHAEL SAKTZ, nrh'/a el aahn'te, 
(1483-1620) , oke of the greatest painters that 
ever lived, often spoken of as the “Divine 
Baphad,” was bom at XTrbino, Italy. His 
father was Giovanni Sanrio, a painter of 
some merit, from whom young Raphael re- 
ceived his first in- 
Stmetion At the 
early age of twelve, 
be was received into 
fhe studio of Fem- 
gino at Perugia, as 
one of his pupds, and 
he eontmuedwithfhat 
eriebrated p a i n t e r 
for SIX or ri^t years. 

In 160^ after a pe- 
riod of study and 
trork at Peragia, he 
visited bis native 
town, and while there 
painted Christ Pray- 
ing on the Mount of Oliaes, a Soint Michad 
and a Saint George; the last two are now in 
thcLonvre. At about the same time he execut- 
ed file Marriage of the Virgin (now in Mi- 
lan) and several Madonnas, one of which is in 
theMetropohtan Museum, Hew York. Toward 
the end of the same year he proceeded to 
Florence, attracted thither by the fame of its 
numerous artiste, and in center of the 
highest artistic life of the tune he studied 
dihgenfiy for a period of four years. In 
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of his art. He was profoundly infiuenced by 
the great painters there and by the sculptors 
Donatello and Ghiberti. In the course of his 
last two years in Plorence he executed some 


of his best known paintings, among them The 
Entombment of Christ, the Madonna of the 
Grand Duke, Christ Bearing the Cross and 
The Marriage of the Vvrgm, 

In 1508 Raphari went to Rcnne, at the 
invitation of Pope Juhus n, and began bis 
wimk on the frescoes of the Yahcan. After 
the accession of Pope Leo X, Raphael be- 
came ihe chief architect of Samt Peter’s. At 
fins time he also prepared designs for sev- 
eral palaces in Rome and other cities of Italy 
and finished the StsHne Madonna, the most 
celebrated picture in the world, for the 
Church of Saint Sixtus, Piacenza, It is now 
in the gallery at Dresdm. To this period also 
hriong bis casri pieces, Samt John in fhe 
Desert and Saint CeeOia, and ihe cirenlar 
composition known as ihe Madonna of the 
Chair. Raphael’s last, and unfinished, paint- 
mg. The Transfiguration of Christ, is in the 
Yatiean. 

Raphael has been called, and perhaps just- 
ly, the greatest of all religions pamters. He 
combined sweetness vnth strength, grace and 
elegance with profound spiritual feeling, and 
his technical skill has never been surpassed. 
See ManouivA. 

BAPFAHAHHOOE, rap a han'ok, a river 
in Wrginia, which rises m the Blue Ridge, 
flows southeast for 250 miles and enters 
Chesapeake Bay. It is navigable to P^ede^ 
ioksburg, 100 miles from its mouth. Here 
there is a fall which furnishes power for the 
operation of factories. The largest tnbutary 
is fhe Rapidan. 

BASPBBBBY, ra/berrg, file fmit of a 
well-known shrubby plant, which is of the 
same genus as the blackberry. Several species 
are found growing wild in America and in 
Hortbem Europe and Asia. In the United 
States and Canada the common red raspberry 
IB very abundant, especially in the Horthem 
states and Southern Canada It is a driicious 
fruit, but is not easily marketed, because it 
is so easily emshed and spoiled. 

Strictiy peaking, the raspberry is a tiny 
cap, a collection of cells each centered with 
a tiny seed, grouped around a receptacle, 
from which they part easily when the fruit 
is ripe. The three most famihar varieties ore 
the European red raspberiy and the native 
black and red raspberry. The black rasp- 
berry is smaller and less juicy fiian the r^, 
but is finer in fiavor. Both varieties are 
canned and cooked as jam. The raspberry 
crop in the United States is second , 
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that of the strawheny, and in popnlailty it 
15 almost its equal. 

SAT, a common rodent mammal, a pest to 
mankmd. The two most common spedes are 
the Norway, or hrotim rat, and the black rat. 
The brown rat, the larger and stronger, grows 
to about nme inches m length and is of a 
brownish color above and white below. Sup- 
posed to have been native to India and China, 
it became known m Europe about the middle 
of the eighteenth centniy; bntit is now found 
in almost every part of the habitable globe. 
It IS a voracious animal, swims readily in 
water and breeds four or five times in the 
year, each brood numbering about a dosen. 
The black rat is usually about seven inches 
in length, has a sharper head, larger ears 
and a much longer tail than the brown rat. 
It is also much less numerous and more 
timid. As rats are camera of the bubonic 
plague (see Flaoues), constant warfare is 
waged for their eztermmation, especially m 
the western ports of Amenca, where vessels 
from Oriental conntnes are anchored. 

BATCS'ET, a mechanism which limits the 
rotation of a wheel to one direction. It con- 
sists of a piece of metal, one end of which 
is attached to a pivot, the other so shaped 
and placed as to fit mto the teeth of a wheel 
and prevent a backward motion. A ratchet 
whcA IB a toothed wheel such as that which 
moves the carriage of a typewriter. 

BA'TEL, a carnivorous animal of the 
badger family, found ehiefiy in the south- 
ern and eastern parts of Africa and m India. 
Its hair, unlike that of most animals, is light 
above and dark underneath. The Cape, or 
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South African, ratel averages about three 
feet in length, includmg the tail. The fur is 
ibiek and coarse, black on the under parts, 
grayish on tail, upper surface, sides and neck. 
Batels frequently raid the hives of wild bees 
and eat the honqy, and because of this trick 
they are sometimea called honey badgers, 
BATIO, ntsheo, or rdsho, the numeiicBl 
relation which two quantities of the same kind 
bear to each other. It is expressed as the 


quotient obtained by dividmg one qnaaBiv 
by the other. For e^ple, 8 stands in tt, 
same relation to 16 as 2 to 4 and ft. 
of the two ponps, although th^ vai^t 
quantity, is the same. See PnopoKnoK 
BATTAE', a large groan of tranmoi 


fomd chiefly in Borneo, where the most vain 
able are produced, also in Sumatra, Burma, 



RATTAN 

Sfalaysia and Ceylon. The long, slender, 
jointed stmns are strong, flexible and durable 
and have a high commercial value. They are 
exported in large quantities to Europe end 
America, where they are used in the manufac- 
ture of furniture, baskets, umbrella handles 
and other articles. The t^t and the young 
shoots of some species are used by natives as 
food. See Cans. 

BAT'TUSSBAEE, the name of various 
poisononB American snakes, distinguished 
from tbe'other members of the family by a 
series of homy rings at the end of the tail, 
which tile animal elhakes in such a manner as 
to make a rattling sound. The rattlesnake 
is one of the most deadly of poisonous sB- 
pmits. A number of species belimg to ™e 
United States and Mexico. East of me 
sissippi the banded rattlesnake is the bes^ 
known and most dreaded aperies. It 
naturally a sluggish animal, ready to d 
itself, hut seldom oommenring the ara 
feeds on rats, squirrela and small rabbi 
reaches a length of five or six ^ 
striped rattlesnake is found from M 
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Brazil; the diamond rattleamke, sometimes 
mght feet loi^, greenish or golden-broirn, 
marked on the back mth diamond-shaped 
spots, is &nnd m the swamps of the South- 
ern states, iihe 
Western black rattle- 
snake, the prairie 
rattlesnake, &B 
homed rattlesnake 
and -various other 
qiecies are scattered 
throughout the coun- 
try. The -venom in 
a lattlesnake^s bite 
seems to vary with 
the season and with 
the individual at 
tacked. Hogs and 
peccaries, which are- HATTliBSNAKBI 
rendered immune by tiieir thick hides and 
layers of fat, are not afraid of the reptiles, 
and often kill and eat them. The snakes feed 
on field mice and other small animals. See 
Skak b. 

BA'VEIT, a large bird of fiie crow family, 
whose plumage, beak and legs are jet blaik. 
Its remarkable appearance has in times past 
made the bird an object of veneration, awe or 
superstition, and it has figured conspicuously 
in literature. In Poe’s poem. The Maven, the 
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bird, -with its r^eated utterance of the dole- 
ful -word “nevermore,” is symbolic of the ut- 
most depression and melancholy. According 
to Genesis, Hoah from the Ark sent out a 
raven— -the first bird mentioned in the Bible, 
Hany stories have been related o7~the bird’s 
clevemess. Pliny told of a thirsty raven ftat 
raised -water in a jug by dropping stones into 
it 

Havens are found in every continent Some 
adults have been known to attain a length of 


twenfy-siz inches. They live in pairs and are 
said to mate for life — ^the average length of 
which IB equal to man’s. In early qiring the 
rough nest is built, usually on a bgh ehS, 
and four or five greemsh agfis, speckled -with 
brown and black, are laid. Havens are some- 
times domesticated, because they can be 
taught, like the crows, to talk. 

BAY, a large group of fishes, including the 
saw fish, devil fish, ckate, strmg ray, shark 
ray and electne ray. Many members of the 
group are characterized by extreme flatness 
of the body and by -winghke extensions on the 
sides. The rays are found m all seas Some 
of the individuals measure ten feet in length 
See Se:ate. 

BAYOU. See Silk:, Arxceiouii. 

BE, or BA, ray, the greatest of Egyptian 
gods was the snn, represented by Be He is 
identified to us m old sculptures as a man 
-with a hawk’s head, on which is a erownhke 
disk and serpent In his hand is a scepter of 
authority. According to mythology. Be 
brought order to the world out of its pnmal 
chaos, later sa-ved the gods and goddesses 
and all mankind as well when a rebelhon 
threatened his power, and hved to a peace- 
ful old age. His prmcipal temple was at 
HehopcJis. 

B^CTION, reahtshim, in chemistry, the 
name given to the changes that occur when 
two or more substances mixed together so 
act upon each other as to produce a new sub- 
stance different from any of the substances 
umting to form it. For instancy the oxygen 
of the air combmes with wood or coal to form 
water, carbon dioxide and some other sub- 
stances, leaving ash in the place of the wood 
or coal. When the process is rapid sufScient 
heat is produced to ignite the wood and cause 
fire. If oxygen and hydrogen are mixed in 
proper proportions in a closed vessel and 
ignited, they combine and form water. In 
chemistry reactions are expressed in the form 
of equations, as 2H-4-0=Hj0, which means 
that two atms of hydrogen are combined 
-with one atom of oxygen to form a molecule 
of -water. It -will be noticed that the same 
lumber of atoms appears in each member of 
the equation. The study of chemistry is chief- 
ly the study of reactions. See CHEsnsiur. 

BEAD, reed, Opib PEHOrvii, (1852- ), 

an American novelist and humorist. He was 
bom at Nashville, Tenn , and after a brief 
school conrse b^;an newspaper reporting at 
Franklin,^. I^er he ^d newspaper work 
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in Ohio and Aihansas, and founded the 
hmnorons journal, The Arkamas Travder. 
In 1891 he aetUed in Chicago. A list of hia 
novels inclndes Xci* Oane^ttj A Seniueky 
OOtma, A Tennessee Jndge, A Yankee from 
the West, Old ^beneser, and I Bememher, 

BEAD, Thomas Bdchahah (1822-1872), 
an Amenoan painter and poet, horn in Ches- 
ter County, Pa. After a youth spent on hia 
falher’s farm he went to Boston, and there, 
when he was about twenty, his verses b^an 
to appear in newspapers. In 1850 he went 
to Borne, where he studied art. He is best 
known for his stirring poem Shendan’s Btde, 
and f(m bis verses entitled Drifting. Among 
his works are Poems, Lags and BaUads, The 
New Pastoral and The Souse by the Sea. 
His compilation Female Poets of America is 
illustrate with reproductions of portraits be 
painted. 

BEADE, Chabuss (1814r-1884), an Eng- 
lish novdiat and playwright. He was edu- 
cated at Kagdalcn College, Oxford, and be- 
came dean of arts there. He studied law 
and for a time practiced in London. Hia 
first novel. Peg Woffngton, was expended 
from the play Masks and Faces, written in 
conjunction with Tom Taylor. This was fol- 
lowed by Christie Johnstone and Never Too 
Late to Mend, one of his "novds with a pur- 
pose,” in whidi he attacked the English prismi 
system. Sard Cash deals with the abuses 
practiced in insane asylums, and Put Your- 
self tn Sis Place is an atta^ on the abuses 
of trade unionism. The best of his novels. 
The Cloister and the Bearth, has for its chief 
characters the parents of Erasmus. Beads, 
while not one of the greatest English novd- 
ists, is always entertaining. 

BEAHHni. 'When a child has learned to 
read, he has come into possesdon of the key 
to ^ knowledge. The extent of his later 
reading and its quality determine to a con- 
siderable degree what manner of man be is 
to be. 

The reading habit is instinctive; the minds 
of the boy and girl naturally reach out to- 
ward the unknown for facts which may be 
made thdr own and made to serve some pur- 
pose in thdr lives. Some like to read much 
better than do others; and this is due to more 
than one reason. The illiterate boy and the 
one with low ideals may have had no home 
encouragement in tiie direction of good litera- 
ture and possibly even may have been dis- 
couraged in seeking it. PCs ideal is likely to 


be the town bully, and his hteratura the lurid 
pages of the nickd novel. Let no oub be- 
have that such a boy reads nothing; the m. 
stmct for something from the printed nam 
which he can unite to his own experiene^ 
alive m hnn as in the boy of other caliber 
Oholce of Good Beading. Every boy md 
girl has a hero or a heroine— posdbly aumy- 
and these are determined largely by thar 
choice of reading. If one chooses the shnies 
of King Arthur in early boyhood and rea* 
them with pleasure, tiie lessons are ginng to 
be reflected in later years. It does no ham 
for the youthful mind to dwell upon the sti> 
rmg plot of Jack the Giant Killer, for there 
is a high moral lesson which is sure to be 
learned and later remembered above the gory 
elements of the tale itsdf . Every intelligent 
parent knows the importance and difflonlly, 
in these days of rapidly mtdtiplying boobs 
and sensational newspapers, of m^ng a 
wise selection of reading for the (hild m the 
home. It can be set down as almost an axiom 
that the boy and the ^1 for whom good 
books are provided will not of their own voli- 
tion seek the worse books for themsidvis. 
The following books are suggested as worth- 
while reading. Those of the first group are 
adapted to young people of the high ^ool 
age and adults. Books for children sre in- 
cluded in the second group. 

Books for Young People and AduBs. Pk- 
tion. TheLast of the Mohicans, The Spy eei 
The Pilot, by James Fcnimore Cooper; Unde 
Tom’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher Btowe; The 
Scarlet Letter and The Bouse of the Bern 
Gables, Kathaniel Bhiwihome; Lome Boons, 
B. D. Blackmore ; Last Days of Pompeii, Bul- 
wer-Lytton; A Daughter of Beth, 'WilHain 
Black; The Bise of Stlas Lapham, W. D. 
HoweDs; Sypatia, Charles Engal^; lean- 
hoe and The Beast of Midlothian, Sir Walto 
Scott; Bomola, George Eliot; Oliver Taist 
BSidDavid Copperfield, Charles Dickens; The 
Tioar of Wakefield, Oliver Goldsmith; Heiny 
Esmond and Vanity Fait, 'Willism M. 
Thackeray. _ 

Narrative Poems, Evangeline and W 
Courtship of Miles Standish, hf Henry W. 
LongfeDow; Lars, Bayard Taylor; 
Arden, Al&ed Tennyson; Snoviboim, 3om 
G. 'Whittier; JBonntbfi and Lady of the Mse, 
Sir Walter Scott; The Krdghtes We, <«»*' 
&ey Chancer; Paradise Lost, John Mil^, 
Essays. Dream Children end 
upon Booaf P^,by CharlesLamh; Sir Bog 
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ie Coverleff Papers from The Spectator, 
Joseph Addison; My Study Fire, Hamilton 
W. ^bie; Birds and Bees and Wake Bobin, 
John Biuxongbs; Bream Bays, Kenneth 
Giahflne; Essays in Idleness, Agnes Bep- 
pher; My Study Windovis, James Bnsaell 
Low^; Virginibus Piierisgue, Eohert lionis 
Sterenson; The Autoerat of the Breakfast 
Table, Ohver TVendell Holmes; Crown of 
Wdd Olives, John Bushin; Self Belianee, 
Compensation and The American Scholar, 
Balph Waldo Emerson; John Milton, Joseph 
Addison and Warren Sastings, Thomas Bab- 
ington Macanla;; Of Mature in Men and Of 
Studies, Snr Ei^cis Bacon. 

Byrie Poetry. (1) Miseellaneons Lynes: 
The Bttiny Bay, by Henry W. Ijoi^ellow; 
To a Waterfowl and The Wind and the 
Stream, William Cnllen Bryant; To a Batsy 
and The Baffodils, William Wordsworth; To 
a Mouse, For o’ That and o’ That and Auld 
Lang Syne, Bobert Bums; The Chambered 
Nautilus, Oliver Wendell Holmes; The Be- 
struction of SennaaherSi, Qeorge Gordon By- 
ron; An Old Flayedaut Song, James Wbitr 
comb Biley; Ode to a Skylark, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley; To a BandeHon, James Bussell 
Lowell; Amabel Lee, Edgar Allan Poe; 
I/Anepro and HPenserosOj John Milton. (2) 
Elegies: Elegy i» a Country Churchyard, 
Thomas Gray; Threnodia, James BusseE 
Lowell; In Memoriam, Alfred Tennyson; 
Lgvidas, John Milton; Adonats, Percy Bysshe 
Shelly. (3) Sonnets: Fictor and Van- 
guahed and The Two Rivers, Henry W. 
Longfellow; On Sis Own Blindness, John 
Milton; Night, Alfred Tennyson; Beading, 
James Bussell Lowell; When She Comes 
Some, James Whitcomb Bdey; Composed on 
Westmineter Bridge, William Wordsworth. 

Bramas. She Stoops to Conquer, by Oliver 
GoUsmifh; The Bimtds, Bichard Brinsley 
Shendan; Biehelieu, Bulwer-Lytton; Mac- 
beth, Samlet, Borneo and Juliet, The Tem- 
pest, Much Ado about Nothing, Comedy of 
Errors, Julius Caesar, Richard IS and King 
Lear, Wilham Shahe^eare. 

Such a list cannot be considered as com- 
plete, but it is really suggestive. Ho one can 
read the works mention^ here without hav- 
ing brought to his attention a number of oSiar 
masterpieces in each group. If, in reading, 
a person becomes interested in the works 
et any writer, his reading should not be lim- 
ited to the titles suggested here, but should 
be pursued as long as it seems pleasing and 


profitable and as time permits. In so read- 
ing, other writers will come mto view, whose 
works deserve and should receive attention. 
The course of readmg suggested, then, imght 
be considered as a series of startmg pomts 
for more extended reading. 

Other departments of hteratnre furnish 
different styles of readmg which many wilt 
follow with interest and profit Among the 
famous orations, for mstance, are The Scholar 
tn a Republtc and The Lost Arts, by Wendell 
Philhps; Reply to Sayne, Darnel Webster; 
On Concdurbon with America, Edmund 
Burke. Many of the great histones and 
biographies are real hteratnre and may be 
read with the same genuine pleasure that 
fiction gives. Among the biographies should 
be included Prankhn’s Autobiography; life 
of Charlotte Bronte, by Gaskell; The Early 
Sistory of Charles James Foa, by Trevelyan; 
£aiSia2ia,by Parkman. The Bise of the Butch 
Bepublie, by Motley, and The Conquest of 
Mexico, by Prescott axe types of the fine^ 
Uterary history. 

If a pmson should desrre to undertake a 
rather wide range of readmg, m chronological 
order, he may get a comprehensive knowledge 
of English and Amencan hteratnre m its 
different epochs by reading the following 
books, in the order given : 

English. The Prologue of the Canterbury 
Tales and The Knightes Tale, QteoSrey 
Chaucer; the ballads of Chevy Chase and of 
Bobin Sood; Of Nature i» Men, Of Expense, 
Of Studits and other essays. Sir SVancis 
Bacon; the first and third cantos of The 
Faerie Queens, Edmund Spenser; Samlet, 
Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night, The Tempest 
and Biehard III, William Shakespeare; 
I/Allegro, S Penseroso and Paradise Lost, 
John Milton; Bobinson Crusoe, Daniel De- 
foe; GiilKuaris Travels, Dean Swift; The 
Spectator, Joseph Addison; Essay o» Man, 
Alexander Pope; On ConeSiation with Amer- 
ica, Edmund Burke; Clarissa Sarlowe, Sam- 
uel Bichardson; Tom Jones, Henry Pielding; 
Bodenok Bandom, Tobias Smollett; Tristram 
Shandy, Laurence Sterne; She Stoops to 
Conquer, The Beserted Village and Ftear 
of Wakefield, Oliver Goldsmith, The Ancient 
Mariner, Samud Taylor Coleridge; Tales 
from ^akespeare and Essays, Cfaarlas 
Lamb; The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Lady 
of the Lake, Ivarihoe, Seart of Midlothian, 
The Talisman and Old Mortality, Sir Walter 
Scott; The Bream, The Prisoner of Chillon, 
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Destruction of Sennacherib and Clulde Har- 
old, Gecuge Gordon B^n; Ode to the Sky- 
lark, The Gkmd and Adonats, Feroy Bysshe 
Shelley; Ode on a Grecian Um and Ode to 
Autumn, John Keats; To a Daisy, The Soli- 
tary Seaper, The Daffodils, She Was a 
Phantom of Delight and Bereavement, Wil- 
liam Wordsworth; Auld Lang Syne, Flow 
Gently Sweet Afton, Highland Mary, To 
Mary in Heaven and The Goiter’s Saturday 
Sight, Bobert Bnms; How HoroHus Kept 
the Bridge, John Milton and J oseph Addison, 
Thomas Babington Maeanlay; Heroes and 
Hero Worship, Thomas Carlyle; Sohrdb and 
Bustum and Essays in Critieism, Matthew 
Arnold; Pendenms, Henry Esmond and 
Vanity Fair, William M. Thackeray; Adam 
Bede, Bomola and Stlas Mamer, George 
Eliot; Last Days of Pompeii, Bulwer-Lytton ; 
In Memortam, Alfred Tennyson; Pippa 
Passes, Bobert Browning 

American A chronological riew of Amer- 
ican literature should include the reading of 
such works as the following : 

The Last of the Mohicans, The Pilot and 
The Spy, James Fenimore Cooper; Thana- 
topsis and To a Waterfowl, William Cullen 
Bryant; The Sketch Book, Knickerbocker 
History of New Tork and The AXhambra, 
Washington Irrii^; The Baven, Annabel 
Lee, The Gold Bug and The Murders in the 
Bue Morgue, Edgar Allan Foe; The Scarlet 
Letter and The House of the Seven Gables, 
Kathaniel Hawthorne; Self Beliance, Gom- 
pensation and The AmerUxm Scholar, Balph 
Waldo Emerson; Wild Apples, Walden and 
A Week on the Goncord and Merrimae Bivers, 
Henry D. Thoreau; Uncle Tom’s Gdbin and 
Oldtown Folks, Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
Snowbound, John G. Whittier; The Psalm 
of Life, The Beaper and the Flowers, Besig- 
nation. The Gourtship of Miles Standish, 
EvangeUne and Hiawatha, Henry W. Long- 
fellow; The Ghambered Nautilus, Old Iron- 
sides, The Deacor/s Masterpiece, The Guar- 
dian Angel and The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table, Oliver Wendell Hohnes; She 
Game and Went, The First Snowfall, Two 
Angels, The Vision of Sir Launfcd, Biglow 
Papers and My Study Windows, James Bus- 
sell LowelL No mention is made of recent 
writers or of current literatnra The maga- 
zines and public press will keep one informed 
as to these. 

Beading for OhUdren. Hi city schools the 
course of study is well established and the 


reading matter for every grade is earetnUy 
selected, so that teachers cannot wdl bo 
astray. In the smaller gra^ schools 
in fact, in the district schools, the 
and quantity of reading in each grade or 
class can easily be determined from cnm, .,, 
of study or by following any one of the 
many ezeellent sets of modem readers. In 
most schools, too, more or less readmg mat- 
ter supplementary to the general oonise is 
available) and usually teachers have only 
to ask for more, in order to obtain it The 
following list of supplementary works is in- 
tentionally brief, but yet it shows a coarse 
of reading which might be followed with 
profit in almost any school where no specific 
plans have been made for supplementary 
work. 

If the teacher finds that a book is not 
adapted to being read aloud or is too rimple 
or too difficult for ihe pupils for whom it was 
assigned, then she has only to go above or be- 
low in the list till she finds a book whirii is 
adapted to the individual. A child will en- 
joy listening to books which he caimot read 
to his own satisfaction until a year or mote 
later. Moreover, children will listen time and 
again to the stories they like best and seem- 
ingly get more and more enjqyment out of 
them at each reading; so, it is not always 
necessary to have a great number of books 
for any grade, if the few that are on hand 
suit the tastes of the readers. The foliowing 
list should be helpful to parents, also, in 
selecting the reading for their children, 
whose rank in school they know or may easily 
learn. None of the books mentioned are ex- 
pensive, and most of them may be obtained 
in cheap form from the school-book publish- 


ing houses. 

Frimabt Schools Sooial Science Benders, 
Bead; Indian Life Headers, Demmg, Bappg 
Hour Books (a series) ; Cinder the Cat, and 
Skags the MUk Horse, Huber; Chimney Cor- 
ner Stories, Hutchmson; Atlantic Tramry 
of Stories, sdeotions; Poppy Seed Cakes, 
Clark; One Hundred Best Poems, Bmows, 
Dutch Twins, Ferkius; Little LamePr^i 
Graik; King of the Golden Biver, Butoi 
Magic Forest, White; Told Under t^ln 
Umbrella j Story of Doctor DoUtU, Loftmg, 
Holiday Pond, Fateh; Hade, 

Inteembdiate Schools. Fairy . 

dersen; AUce in WonderUa^, 

Jungle Book, Kipling; Won^rM 
tures of NUs, Lagerlof ; Water Babies, Kings- 
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ley; Merry Adventures of Bobin Bood, Pyle; 
Boys’ King Arthur, Lamer; Story of Boland, 
Baldwm; TFateriess Mountain, Armer; fli<- 
ty, Pield; Wild Ammttls I Save Knovin, 
Seton; Bans Bririker, Dodge; Bobtnson Cru- 
soe, Defoe; In tie Bays of Giants, Blown', 
lance of Kanana, Prenoh; Treasure Island, 
Sterenson; Boy Knight of Beims, Loans- 
terry; In the Days of the Guilds, Lamprey; 
Singing Sword, Hyde; Adventures of Vlys- 
ses, Colom; Ahe Linaoln Grows Up, Sand- 
tnig; Downright Deneey, Snedeker; Tangle- 
coated Borse, Yoong. 

JuBiOB High Sohools. Prinee and the 
Pauper and Tom Sawyer, Clemens; Men of 
Iron and Story of the Trail, Pyle, Deer- 
slayer, Cooper; Jim Davis and Martin Byde, 
Mase^d; Bambi, Salten; GdU of the Wild, 
London, Inmndble Louise, Meigs; Six Feet 
Six, James; At the Sign of the Buffalo Skull, 
Lamb; Blacksmith of Vdno, Kelly; Smoky, 
James, Testerday and Today, Untermeyer; 
Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb; Captains 
Courageous and Kim, Kipling; Hall Cell of 
Honor, Coneh; Sketch Book and Alhamibra, 
Irving; Story of a Bad Boy, Aldneh; Mufj- 
neersj Hawes; Falcons of France, Hordboffi, 
Beethoven, Master Musician, Coss; On the 
Trial of Washington, Hill, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Idmtzby; Little America, Byrd, Loma 
Boons, Blai^ore; Tale of Two Cities, Dick- 
ens 

Stndy of Authors. The foUovnng sngges- 
tmns for stady will be bdpfal to teaebers and 
parents who are endeavoring to enlfivate in 
ibe yoong people onder thmr charge good 
litei^ totes 

The anthor sdected for a typical study is 
the great American, Longfellow. If another 
IS preferred, for a special program or other 
reason, the outline form pven on Longfellow 
may be adapted to the altered need. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

The poems of Longfellow are possibly 
more generally studied than are those of any 
odier writer. He addressed himself in many 
of his poems porticuiaTly to children and 
achieved liie name of the "Children’s Poet " 

Biography. The following ouflme for the 
study of file life of Longfellow is offered as 
amodel which coti be used in studying the bi- 
ography of any other writer. Its arrange- 
ment is such that it can be adayited to any 
changed conditions and can be studied by 
sections Not all of the outlines below should 


be offered to younger pnpils; the teacher or 
parent must ezerdse proper judgment in de- 
termining to what extent the smaller boys and 
girls should be introduced to biography. 

I. Kiirlr Life 
1. Boyhood and youth 

(Bee “My Lost Touth," also ‘Trelude'’ 
to "Voices ot the Night") 

S. Bdnoatlon 

Portland academy 
Bowdoin College 
ClesBmates 
Poems 

n. Protessor in Bowdoin 
1. Attempt to study law 
2 Appointment at Bowdoin 
S. Besidenee in Bnrope 

4 College work 

5 Marriage 

6 Second trip to Bnrope 

T Death of Mrs Longfellow 
nx Professor at Hnrrard 

1 Besidenee in the Craigle House 

2 Friendships 

Felton, Cleveland, Snmner and Haw- 
thorne 

8 Work in the university 

4 "Hyperion" 

6 "Voices of the Night” 

■Trelude," 'Hymn to the Night." "A 
Psalm of Life." "The Keaper and 
the Flowers,” "The Light of Stars." 
"Footsteps of Angels,” "Plowers,” 
"The Beleaguered City,” and ‘'Mid- 
night Maes for the Dying Tear" 

5 Ballads 

"The Skeleton in Armor” 

•The Wreck of the Hespoms” 

‘The Village Blaoksmith” 
"Excelsior,” and others 

7 Poems on slavery 

8 Third trip abroad 
9. Second marriage 

10 'The Spanleh Student," and other 

poems 

11 "Kavanagh” 

12 ‘The Building of the Ship,” and other 

poems 

IV Later Life 

1 Betirement from Harvard 

2 Important poems of this period 

"Evangeline,” "The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” "Hiawatha," 
‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and 
"Birds of Passage" 

8 Celebration ot Longfellow's seventy- 
second birthday 
The presentation of the chair 
Whittier’s poem, 'The Poet and the 
Cmidren" 

"Prom my Armchair” 

4 Death, March 88, 1882 
V. Estimates of Longfellaw ns n Poet 

The study of Selections. In the study of 
literatuie selecbona, whether of poetry or 
prose, the teaeher should observe the fol- 
lowing points: 
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1. Be Buxe that the selection is adapted in 
thought and sentiment to the age and oapao- 
Ity of the class. Inexpenenced teachers of ten 
make the mistake of using seleetions too difiS- 
onlt for the pupils. 

2. See that the subject is such as -will en- 
able the pupils to grasp and enter into the 
spirit of the selection. (Note directions for 
the study of “The Village Blacksmith,” 
below.) 

3. Be sure iiiat the pupils know me mean- 

ing of all words in liio selection, and that 
tiiey understand all the obscure and difScult 
passages. . 

4. If necessary, assist the pupils in form- 
ing mental pictures of the scenes and objects 
described. 

5. Add such interesting items and infor- 
mation as you f"i obtain. For instenoe, 
pupils are always interested in the history 
of the selection studied. Th^ like to know 
how Longfdlow came to write “Children,” 
"The Children’s Hour,” “The Village Bla*- 
amith,” and all poems in which they are in- 
terested. The teacher who can giro infor- 
mation of this sort is always sure to have an 
interested dass. 

6. For the purpose of making practical 
application of our suggestions, we 1 jto pro 
plans for the study of the poem “The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith.” 

XHS 'vn/baoE slaoksuite 

“The Village Blacksmitii” first appeared 
in a volume of Longfellow’s poems entitied 
“Ballads and Other Poems.” The smithy al- 
luded to was on Brattle Street, Cambiidge, 
and was partially over-arched by a large 
chestnut tree. In his walks, Mr. Longfellow 
frequently saw the smith at work. Tears 
afterward, the smithy was removed, a dwell- 
ing house was erected upon the site, and some 
of the branches of the tree were lopped ofE 
to make room for the house. This gave the 
tree such an unsightly appearance, that some 
months later it was orde^ to be out down 
by the village authorities. Most of the chips 
were carried away by the people of Cam- 
bridge as souvenirs. From the wood of this 
tree was made the chair which the children 
of Cambridge presented Mr. Longfellow on 
his seventy-second birthday. 

- THB VlIJjAOB BIAOKSMlTU 

VnAer a apreadiner chestnut tree 

The vlUase sintthy stands. 

The smith, a mlehty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
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And the muscles ct his brawny ansi 
Are strong as Iren banda 

His hair is crisp, and black, and lam? 

His face is like the tan, 

His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns what’er he can. 

And looks the whole world in the faoa 
For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night 
You can heal hie bellows blow, ^ 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from sohool 
Look in at the open door. 

They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chafC from a thrashing-floor 

He goes on Sunday to the ohuroh. 

And sits among his boys. 

He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voica 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother's voice. 
Binging in Paradise) 

Be needs must think of her once more. 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with bis hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of bis eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 

Onward through life be goes; 

Bach morning sees some task begun, 
Bach evening sees it close. 

Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou has taught' 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Bach burning deed and thought. 


Teacher’s Preparation. L Make a car^ 
1 study of the poem before presanting it 
the class. 

(a) Be sure you can expl^ by 

illustrations the meaning of all tenas 
used In the poem vaurtwi' 

(b) Separate the poem f or 

each part contain a unit 
representation *5® * , nlaek- 

divisions In "The milage' Black 

(Ij'rho' smithy and the smith (St«n«»» 

(*) The children at the smithy (Stan» 

(8) The smith at church 

(4) Lessons drawn from the life or 

smith (Stansas ..j be 

‘’‘’^^“pii^drteTi^rthrpnp.i. 
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Presentatioii, 1. Tdl t3ie sto]? of the 
poem— what led to imtmg end when it 
was written. 

2. Study the poem by sections with the 
class. Che drst study inelnde the diet 
three stansas. 

3. Select the words whose meaning the 
pupils may not understand. 

4. Select the objects named in the picture 
which the pupils may not bare seen. To some 
01 ^ pupils the smithy and the chestnut tree 
will be strange objects. The bellows and 
the sledge may also be unfamiliar. Sexton 
may also need attention. 

5 Have the pupils describe the picture. 
The description must include a description of 
the chestnut tree, the smithy and the smith. 

Becitation. 1. Have the class read the 
first atansa. 

2. Watch for faulty expression. This in- 
dieaies lack of comprehension. 

3. Read the second and third stanzas. 

4. Call upon the different members to read 
the three stanzas. This will reveal their de- 
gree of oomprriiension of the division studied. 

Other Sections. The second and third 
divisiona can probably be taken at one les- 
son. The scene in the smithy will need ex- 
planation to the ohildren who have not seen 
a forge. The fiame is small and the roar of 
the bellows is the sound made by the current 
of air forced through the fire. The pupils 
may not know what chaff is. Be sure &at 
the children get a correct mental picture 
of the smitiiy. 

The fourth and fifth stanzas need but little 
explanation. The chief thongjit to bring out is 
that beneath a rough exterior the smith car- 
ries a kind and loving heart. 

The last division should be taken at one 
lesson. The first stanza teaches the lesson of 
industry and shows the satisfaction arising 
from completing one’s task. The last stanza 
refers to the lesson which the smith’s life 
teaches, and compares his work at the foige 
with work of each individual in shaping ^ 
character. This poem is nsnsilly read hdore 
the pupils can fully grasp the thoughts in this 
stanza, yet they will get some comprehen- 
sion of them. It is well to cany tiie study 
only so far as th^ can readily follow it 

Review. 1. After the entire poem has 
been studied according to this plan, have the 
members of the dass read it. Bach member 
should read the entire poem. 

2. Have the class memorize tile poem. 


PAUL BIDE 

“Paul Severe’s Side’’ was written in igm 
or 1861, and constitutes the Imidlord’a tale 
in the first series of “Tates of a Wav«./i. 
Inn,’’ published in 1863. This volume^ 
prises a collection of short poems, and the 
author presents them as though they were 
told by a number of fnends who occasionally 
meet at the Old Howe Tavern m Sudbury 
Massachusetts. This tavern was known w 
the “Wayside Inn,’’ and is still standing. ]h 
the introduction to the poem, the poet de- 
scribes tile friends who are accustomed to 
gather aronnd tiie fireside. The mumdan 
who is characterized as “The ingel wifli the 
Tiol^’’ was the celebrated Ole Bull. The 
Sicilian was Professor Luige Monti, a cele- 
brated scholar and lecturer. The theoli^ian 
was Reverend Samuel Longfellow, the poet’s 
brother, and the poet was Thomas William 
Parsons. 

The appearance of this strong, pstriotie 
poem ;inst before the breaking out of the 
Civil War was not a mere eoincidenea In 
“Paul Revere’s Hide,” as in “The Building 
of the Chip,” Longfellow seizes on a com- 
mon inddrat for tiie purpose of teadnng a 
memorable lesson in patridism. The teacher 
who fails to lead her pupils to realize this 
lesson fails to reach tiie climax of tiie poem. 


WAUL aavsiura siua 

Iitaten, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the mldnisrht ride of Paul Berere, 

On the eighteenth of April, In seventy-flrc; 
Hardly a man la now alive 
Who rememhers that famous day and year. 
He Bald to hts friend, H the BrlUoh march 
By land or sea from the town tonight, 
Hang a lantern aloft In the heltry arolt 
Of the North Church tower as a signal llghtr- 
One, If by land, and two. If hy sea, 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Beady to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Htddleeex village and farm 
Per the country folk to he up and to arm. 

Then he aald "Oood-nlght!" and with mnf- 
fled oar 

Stlently rowed to the Charlestown shores 
Just as the moon rose over the bays 
Where swJn^In^ wide at her mooring U.y 
The Somerset, British man-of-warj 
A. phantom ship, with each mast ana spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

-And a huge black hulk, that was magniMo 
By Its own refleotlon In the tide 

Meanwhile, his friend, throng alley »ad 
street, 

Wonders and watches with eager eara 
Till In the ttileuce around him he hears 
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mnBtor of men at tlie barrack dooTi 
The sound of arms* and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers. 
Uarching dotm to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old North 
Church, 

Bsr wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry«chamber overhead, 

>TiS startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the somber rafters, that round him made 
Sfosses and moving shapes of shade— 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and loc': down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over rM. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentlners tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as It went 
Creeping along from tent to tent. 

And seeming to whisper, "All is welli" 

A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the place and the hour, and the secret 
dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughs are bent 
On a shadowy something far aWay, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay— 

A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Neanwhlle, Impatient to mount and ride. 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere* 
Now he patted his horse's side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 
Then, impetuons stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and somber and still 
And lo^ as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

Re springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns. 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the helfry bums 

A hurry of hoofs In a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a hulk in the dark, 
And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a 
spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet, 
That was all! And yet, through the gloom and 
t&e light. 

The fate of a nation was riding that night. 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in bis 
flight, 

Kindled the land Into flame with its heat. 

Re has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, trauQuU and broad and 
deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

"And under the alders, that skirt its edge. 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
ts heard the tramp of his steed as he rides 


It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into Medford 
town 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer's dog. 

And felt the damp of the river's fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 

It was one by the village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington 
He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and 
bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon 

It was two by the village clock. 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among tbe trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown 
And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall. 
Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British muBket-bsll. 

You know the rest In the books you have 
read, 

Bow the British Regulars fired and fled— 
How the farmers gave them ball for bal!. 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane. 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under tbe trees at the turn of tbe road, 

And only pausing to fire and load 

So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of 
alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm— 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in tbe darkness, a knock at the door 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

Xn tbe hour of darkness and peril and need, 
Tbe people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere 

Teacher's Preparation. 1. Become fhor- 
onghly familiar with the histoneal events* 

2. By a careful study of the map of Bos- 
ton and vicinityy obtain a clear idea of the 
geography of the locahty. Yon ^onld be 
able to diuw the map and trace Bevere^s route 
upon it. 

3. Study tbe poem for the pnrpose of di- 
viding it into suitable sections. You will dis- 
cover four divisions, to each of which one or 
more lessons ^onld be devoted. These are : 

(a) The introduction, lines 1-23. 

(b) The movements of the friend; lines 
24r66. 
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(o) The ride, hnes 57-110. 

(d) The condnBion, lines 111-130. 

4. Make a thorough stody of each division. 

(a) Determme bow it should be divided for 

tiie purpose of enabling the pupils 
to see Ihe pictures brought out and 
to understand the thought expressed. 

(b) Become familiar with all allusions and 

terms which the pupils will not read- 
ily understand; as helfry arch, line 
8; IKddiesex, line 13; and muffled 
oar, Ime 16. 

(e) Select the rhetorical figures, and he 
prepared to explain those that the 
pupils may not understand; as 
across the moon Uke a prison bar, 
line 21; eager ears, line 26; night 
encampment, line 43; and bhe a 
sentinel’s tread, line 45. 

(d) Be sure that yon comprehend the 
thought in the author’s comments 
which he now and then introduces 
into the story, for instance, what 
does he mean by the line, ’’The fate 
of a nation was riding that night”? 
How will you mqplain the following 
ImesT 

“And the spark struck out by that 
steed, in his flight 
Eindled the land into fiame with 
its heat.” 

The last twelve lines of the poem 
will require special study for the 
purpose of determining their mean- 
ing. 

Presentation. 1. Xhe General Idea. Pu- 
pils EufSiciently mature to study this poem to 
advantage are able to read it through to 
themselves, and in this, to get a general idea 
of it. This should be the first step. 

2. Xhe Betting, The setting indndes the 
time, place, conations and persons engaged. 
The time is at the breaking out of the Bevo- 
Intionary War, and the pupils must become 
enthusiastic over the colonists’ struggle for 
liberty if they are properly to appreciate the 
poem. The geography of the locality should 
be studied as already indicated. The condi- 
tions in and about Boston must be realized. 
Pupils should be led to see the effect upon the 
citizens of Boston of the presence of a British 
army in their midst. They should also realize 
the meaning underlying the colonists’ deter- 
mination to resist by force of arms, if neces- 
sary, any further encroachment on the part 
of the British. Persons in the poem in whom 


we are directly interested are Paul Severe 

and his friend. Severe was a sfiversmith and 

a patriot, and was active in resisting the en 
oroachment of the British. We do not know 
the friend’s name; 

3. Answer satisfactorily to yourself the 
foSowing questions: 


way was It necessary for Severe to knea 
by whlota route the British marched ° 
Bow Ions a ride did Severe take? 

In what part of Boston was the Old Berth 
Church? 

Is It still standing? 


Answers to these and amilar questions 
which occur to any teacher, show something 
of the knowledge necessary to give the poem 
a suitable setting. 

A knowledge of the facts mentioned is es- 
sential to the underlying study of the poem. 
There are also many other facts, a knowledge 
of which will add mterest to the stndy, but 
this knowledge is not essential to the under- 
standing of the main thought of the narrativa 
Among these facts are the manner in which 
the rider was dressed, the sort of saddle and 
bridle on his horse, the location of the Biituh 
camp in Boston, the difference in equipment 
of the American and British forces, and so on. 
The teacher should enter into details as far 
as the time devoted to the study and the 
ability of the class to understand them will 
make it profitable to do so. Many of the 
facts can be discovered by the pupils them- 
selves, but the teacher should be able to nar- 
rate them in a vivacious and interesting man- 
ner. The study of these features sboi^ not, 
however, be allowed to overshadow the 
thought and beauty of the poem. Nmther 
should all these facta be presented at once. 
After the general introduction, in which the 
leading historical and geographical facts are 
brought out, the others should be taken up as 
the study of the poem leads to them. 

Becitation. 1. At the first lesson, take up 
the features of the general setting, as already 
explained. 

2. Prepare the dass for reading t^ first 
division, lines 1-23, at the next recitation. 
This preparation should consist of dir^ons 
for studying this part of the poem, dire 
tention to words whose meaning the pupils 
may need to look up. If tbqy have no me^ 
of ascertaining the meaning, give it to tnem 
at once. Give special attention to pass^ 
which will require careful dudy, such as ™ 

■ referring to the phantom shipj Haas 20 
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3. Tbe second recitation should be devoted 
to the discussion and reading of the drst sec- 
tion. 

(a) Question the class on tiie meaning 

of the irards tfaefy were required to 
look up. 

(b) Ask the members to give their ideas 

of the difScnlt passages. How many 
can see "the huge black hulk, that 
was magnified by its own reflection 
in the tide"? How many can tell 
why it was necessary for Bevere to 
know the route by which the troops 
were to march} How many can 
locate the Old Horth Church and 
Paul Bevere on the opposite side of 
the nver} The purpose of these 
questions should he to dear up all 
doubtful poinia and thus remove all 
obstruction to expression. 

(e) Have the pupils read that part of the 
poem under discussion. Watch for 
faulty expression or hesitation, be- 
cause they usually indicate failure to 
comprehend the thought. Pupils 
who understand the division should 
read as easily and aa naturally as 
they would converse with their com- 
panions. 

4 In the following recitations the other 
divisions should be t^ted in the same man- 
ner, If the work in the first two lessons is 
thoroughly done, the remainder of the poem 
can be read in two lessons. The younger 
pupils will not be able to comprehend fully 
the meanmg brought out in the fourth divi- 
sion, hnes 111-130, but they can grasp enough 
of it to enable them to understand that the 
purpose of the poem was to arouse the spint 
of patriotism. In connection with this poem 
the pupils should read Emerson’s “Concord 
Hymn." 

Beview. After the entire poem has been 
studied in this way, one or two recitations 
should be devoted to readmg it as a whole. 
It will be wise, however, to defer this re- 
view until the pupils have studied one or more 
selectionB on other subjects. 

Summaiy. We have herewith given com- 
plete plans for the study of two poems These 
plans can readily be apphed to the study of 
any literary selections suitable to tiie pupils 
of this grade. If the pupils are older, they 
should make a more detailed study of the 
selection, and the finer shades of meaning 
should be brought out The main features of 


these plans are common to the study of bH 
selections. The mmor features must be de- 
termmed by the teacher from the character 
of each sdection. The underlying principle 
is, Comprehension of thought must precede 
expression of thought. Therefore, before 
oral reading is attempted, all obscure mean- 
ing must be made plam. Much of the faulty 
expression in oral reading is due to the fact 
that pupils are called upon to read selections 
which they do not understand. 

Htterestang Facts about Authors. 
Longfellow 

William Longfellow, from whom the fam- 
ily in America descended, came to Massa- 
chusetts in 1661 and settled in Hewbniy. 

The poet’s paternal grandfather was prom- 
inent in law and politics. He represented his 
town m the General Court of Massachusetts 
for eight years, was several years Senator 
from Cumberland County, and for fourteen 
years was judge of the Court of Common 
Fleas. 

Longfellow’s father was a leading lawyer 
of Portland. He held many offices of trust 
in bis city and county, and was a member 
of the Eighteenth Congress. 

On his mother’s side, the poet was a de- 
scendant of John Alden, who came over in 
the "Mayflower” and wWe wife, Priscilla, 
Longfellow immortalised mhis "Courtship of 
Miles Standisb.” 

Longfellow’s early education was obtained 
in a private school and at the Portland Aca- 
demy, where he prepared for college. In the 
poem "My Lost Youth" he gives a descrip- 
tion of Fortiand and the surrounding conntiy 
as they were at that time, 

Longfellow’s first published poem, "Love- 
well’s Fight,” appeared in the “Portland Gaz- 
ette” when he was fourteen. 

Longfellow entered Bowdoin College with 
bis brother Stephen in 182L Among his 
classmates were John 8 C. Abbott, the his- 
torian, and Hathaniel Hawthorne, who be- 
came one of the most distinguished American 
men of letters. 

Longfellow’s college life was uneventful. 
His charming manner and studious habits 
made him a favorite alike with students and 
instructors While in college he wrote a 
number of poems, which were first published 
in the “United States Literary Gazette” 
From this journal they were copied by other 
papers, and thus received a general circnla- 
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Hon finoaghont the connby. Only aaven of 
these poems irare included in later edihona 
of the author’s worhs. 

Longfellow’s father intended that he should 
be a lawyer, but a year’s trial in bis father’s 
office convinced the young poet that he would 
never succeed in the legal professian. About 
this time he was chosen Professor of Modem 
Languages in Bowdoin Collie and his life 
work b^an. 

The origin of some of Longfellow’s most 
popular poems is of special interest. "13ie 
Fsabm of lafe” was written on a bright sum- 
mer morning, as the poet sat at a small table, 
it is said, looking out over the landseapa 
"The Wreck of the Hesperus” was written by 
chance, after a violent storm. The story 
came into bis mind in the evening. He went 
to bed, but could not sleep, so he arose and 
wrote the poem. "Ezcdsior” was suggested 
by his seeing that word upon a scrap of paper 
which he picked up on the street. He took 
from his pocket a letter which he had just 
recmved from Cibarles Sumner, and sitting 
npon the curbstone, wrote the poem on the 
back of the letter. The story on which 
“Evangdine” is founded was given to him by 
Hawthorne, who bad received the facts from 
a friend. This friend thought Hawthorne 
could write an excellent novel on the incident, 
but he did not see anything in it for a story, 
so be gave it to Longfdlow. 

Bryant 

Bryant came of sturdy Kew England stock. 
His mother was a descendant of John and 
Priscilla Alden, and bis earliest American 
ancestor on his father’s side is said to have 
come to America in the May flower, Bryant’s 
father, his grandfather and bis great-grand- 
father were all New England country doctors. 

Bryant was a precocious child. He was 
sent to school when three years of age, 
and could read well at four. When only 
thirteen he published a volume of poems 
which had two editions. 

The dreumstances attending the publica- 
tion of "Thanatopsis” are interesting. His 
father happened to find this poem in his 
son’s desk. He copied it, took it to Boston 
and gave it to Mr. Willard Phillip^ the 
editor of the “North American Beview.” The 
verses were shown to Biehard H. Dana, who 
exclaimed, “You have been imposed npon; 
no one this side of the Atlantic is capable of 
writing such verses.” Mr. Phillips thought 


that the father wrote them, but when th 
truth was known Bryant was invited to cob' 
tribute regularly to the ’^view.” 

After he became editor of the ‘New To* 
Evemng Post” Bryant took mudi interests 
politics and warmly supported 
Though habitually digni^ and edf^xm. 
trolled, he had a quick temper. Once he mot 
a pohtical adversary on the street and gave 
him a thrashing. The poet never qm-h to 
regret that failure to preserve his dienitv 

TT.a ,1 OTB • n 


over fifty years. 

Bryant is often thought of as grave and 
lacking in humor, hut he had a quiet enjoy- 
ment of fun. A letter written to his mother 
about his marriage is interesting. It states 
that the ceremony included the muttering of 
certain cabalistic expresmons which he was 
too frightened to recollect He also says 
that he did not look for good qualities in 
bis wife, but they trapped him before he 
was aware. He conclude^ “And now I am 
married in spite of myself.” 

Bryant’s life extended from the adminis- 
tration of Washington to that of &yes, and 
for more than fifty years he exerted a strong 
influence on the development of the nation. 
He entered fully into the life of the conntry’s 
metropolis ns editor, orator and pnbhc man 
So varied, indeed, were his duties that he had 
hut little time to devote to writing poetry, 
but what he did write shows bis sapremacy 
in his own field. He was America’s first 
great nature poc^ writing of the bobolink, 
the fringed gentian, lakes and mouniaras. 

He continued his editorial work until the 
last year of his life, and to the end was 
prominently identified with all worthy move- 
ments to further the progress of the arts 
and literature. When in his mghty-fon^ 
year, he delivered an oration at the unveiling 
of the statue of Mazzini in Central Park 
Exhausted by the effort and by the hrat of 
the day, ho fell on reaching home, and died 
fwo weeks later. 

Bryant’s life was unique. He saw Anen- 
oon literature develop from infancy to m^ 
turity and his nation expand into a inig v 
power. No American represents nw>» 
than Bryant the ideals and history 
American people. 


Tennyson 

Tennyson’s first volume of po^ 
by and his 
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Both boys contributed to its contents, and 
it is diffienlt to tell triiicb one mote the 
vanons poems. The volnme appeared vhen 
Tennyson was seventeen. 

Tennyson was .general favonte in eol- 
and formed many friendships. Ss 
closest friend was Artbnr Hallam, son of the 
historian. Ballam died soon after leaving 
coUega “In Memoiiam” is Tennyson’s im- 
mortal monnment to his friend. 

The general reeognirion of Tennyson as 
the greatest poet of his time dates &am the 
pnblication of his famous volnme in 1842 
Among the poems in this volnme were “The 
Talking OaV’ “Dora,” “Locksley Hall” and 
“Sir Galahad.” 

In 1883 Tennyson was ofEered the peerage 
by Qneen 'Victoria, and was designated Baron 

Aldworth and Fanngford, January 18, 
1884. Thereafter he was known as Iiord 
Tennyson. 

“Locksley Kdl” was published in 1842. 
In 1886 appeared “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After,” written when the poet was in his 
sevenfy-eighth year; yet the latter poem 
shows no lack of mental vigor. 

Tennyson died October 7, 1892, and was 
buried in the “Poet’s Comer” of Westminster 
Abbey. 

'WMtrier 

Until hi was a young man, 'Whittier lived 
and worked on a farm Ihis was before 
farm maehinecy had been invented, and all 
work was pei^rmed by hand labor with 
&e simplest tools. To his early train^ 
is undoubtedly doe Whittier’s sympathy with 
all forms of common labor. Eis interest in 
file lives of the working people of his time is 
shown in the series of poems known as 
“Songs of Labor.” “The Shoemakers” and 
“The Hnskers” are two of the best-known 
poems of this series. 

The old farmhouse near Haverhill, Haasa- 
ehnsetts, in which 'Whittier was bom, and 
which he described in “Snow-Bound,” was 
built in 1688. It is still standmg, and with 
its fnnuture is carefnlly preserved. Many 
of the rooms are open to visitors. 

When 'Whittier was fourteen, the school- 
master whom he describes in “Snow-Bound” 
brought to his home a volume of Bums* 
poems. In reading this, the boy obtained 
much inspiration. The book influenced all of 
his life and many of his poems. In his poem 
'^ums,” he speaks of this influence. 


“O’er rank and pomp, as be bad seen, 

I saw the man uprising; 

No longer common or unriean. 

The child of God’s baptizmgl 

With dearer eyes I saw the worth 
Of hfe among the lowly; 

The Bible at his Cotter’s hearth 
Had made my own more holy.” 

Whittier’s flist slaveiy poem was published 
in the bcal paper when he was eighteen. 
The Imes attracted the attention of 'William 
Uoyd Garrison, who was then but twenty. 
He went to the 'Whittier homestead and 
urged 'Whittier’s father to give him an edn- 
cation. To his plea the father replied, “Sir. 
poetry will not give him bread.” 'Whittier’s 
schooling was luuted, bemg conflned to at- 
tendance at the common school in his dis- 
trict, and two terms at tiie Haverhili 
Academy. 

He began his hterary Ishots as the hired 
editor on the “Amenean Manufacturer,” 
though while attending the academy he wrote 
nearly one hundred poems, many of which 
appmred in the “Haverhill Gazette.” 

'Whittier early became interested in politics, 
and when a young man was favorably eon- 
sideied for a congressman. Hia love for hb- 
eiiy, however, eansed him to jom the Abo- 
Utionisis, and this ended his career in every 
party which at that time was laboring to 
succeed at the polls. 

He was one of the leaders in the move- 
ment to abolish slavery, and did mnch by his 
writings and influence to accomplish this re- 
sult. 'Whither was a frieud and admirer of 
Charles Sumner, and was largely instrument- 
al in Bcouring his election to the Senate. 

“Barbara Frietchie," considered to be one 
of the best ballads of the Civil 'War, was 
written in 1863. There has been a good deal 
of controvert as to whether or not &e ballad 
was founded on fact, Whittier said that the 
poem conformed strictly to the inddmit as ' 
he learned it from trustworthy sources. Bar- 
bara Prietchie was a gentlewompu bi^ly es- 
teemed in the community in which she lived. 
She waa a stanch Uniomst, and it is said that 
when the Confederates entered her yard, she 
Jenonnced them and shook her cane in their 
faces, and drove fiiem out. It was also 
stated fiiat May Quantrelle, a lady living in 
another part of the city, did wave the Union 
flag at the Gonfedeiaie forces. In the nar- 
rative as it reached 'Whittier, the incidents 
were probably confosed. 
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Notwithstanding his power as an anti- 
slavery advocate^ Whittier lived a qniet, re- 
tired life. When he left the farm, he re- 
moved to a smaller house near Amesbury, 
Hassaohnsetts, where he Hved during the 
most of his life. He died at Hampton lE'allB, 
New Hampshire, September 7, 1892 

Holmes 

Holmes was a cousin of Wendell Phillips, 
and a direct desemidant of Anne Bradstreet, 
the first American poetess. The Dorothy Q 
described in his poem of that name was 
Dorothy Quincy, his great-grandmother. 

The deacon who bi^t the "one-hoas shay" 
was David Holmes, the poet’s grandfaiher. 
He was a captain in the Prench and Indian 
War, and a surgeon in the Revolutionary 
War. 

“Old Ironsides,’’ one of the most famous of 
Holmes’s poems, was written in 1830, and 
was inspir^ by the order of the Secret^ of 
the Navy to destroy the frigate “Constitu- 
tion.” Holmes read the order in a newspaper, 
and on a scrap of paper with a lead pencil 
he wrote the stanzas at once, and sent them to 
the “Boston Daily Advertiser.” The poem 
was copied by the press thronghont the coun- 
try, and was even printed on handbills and 
circulated about the streets of Washington. 
It created such widespread indignation that 
the Secretaiy countermanded this order, and 
the old ship stiU floats. This poem was writ- 
ten when Holmes was a law student and 
only twenty-one years of age. This is prob- 
ably the only instance in history where the 
verses of a law student reversed the policy 
of the government. His “Plea for the Old 
South” performed a somewhat similar 
serviGe. 

Holmes graduated from Harvard College 
in 1829. Among his classmates were a num- 
ber of men who gained a world-wide or na- 
tional reputation in their respective callings. 
In his poem “The Boys,” written for the class 
reunion of 1859, he refers in a pleasant way 
to some of these distinguished riassmstea. 
The “judged’ of the poem was George T. 
Bigelow, Chief-Justice of Massachusetts. 
The “boy with the three-decker brain,” was 
B. B. Curtis, a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the tTnit^ States. The “boy with the 
grave mathematical look,” was Professor 
Benjamin Peirce of Harvaid, one of the most 
odebrated msihematicians of his time. Jame? 
Freeman Clarke and Reverend Samuel Smith, 


the author of “America,” were also memhm, 
of this class. “‘"uiDei* 

Wo often hear Boston referred to as Uia 
“Hub of the Univei^,” but we seldom as. 
enbe the origin of this erpression to Holmes. 
Hi his “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” ho 
makes one of his characters say, “Boston 
State House is the hub of the solar system. 
Ton couldn’t piy that out of a Boston man 
if you had the tire of bU creation straightened 
out for a crowbar.” 

Holmes also was the ori^nator of the name 
of the “Atlantio Monthly.” When it was de- 
cided to start this periodical the editorship 
was offered to James Russell Lowell, who con- 
sented to accept the position only on condi- 
tion that Holmes should be secured as a regn- 
lar contributor. To this Holmes regphed, 
“You see, the doctor is like a bri|^t mountam 
stream that has been dammed up among the 
hills, and is waiting for an outlet into the At- 
lantic.” From this inrident the periodical 
took its name. 

Hdmes’ fame is not confined to the realms 
of literature. He was for thirty-five years 
Professor of Physiology and Anatomy in 
Harvard College, and was one of the leading 
medical authorities of his day. It was doe 
to him that the microscope was introduced 
into medical practice in the United States. 

Lowell 

Lowell came of a family distinguished in 
many Adds of activity. His father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather were graduates 
of Harvard College ; his father was pastor of 
the First Church in Boston. His grand- 
father, John Lowdl, as a mmnber of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Massachusetts, in- 
troduced into the Bill of Rights of the state 
a clause abolishing slavery. 

An uncle of the poet, Francis Cabot Icwell, 
was a successful manufacturer, and the mty 
of Lowell was named for him. Another uncle 
founded the Lowdl Institute in Boston. 

One of Lowdl’s ancestors on his mothers 
side was a signer of the Declaration of Ih- 
dependenoe. 

During his college life, Lowdl came m con- 
tact with many distinguished mm of letters. 
Among his teachers were Benjamin I*®™®' 
the mathematician of Holmes’s “famous CM 
of ’29," and Ludlow. Lowell hims^ tells 
us that he read, while in college, 
everything except the text-books preson 
by the faculty.” During his senior year ne 
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became so indifferent to college legulalaons 
that the faculty requested that he stndy for 
a time at Concord^ tinder a tutor. It was here 
that he met Emerson, of whom he later be- 
came an ardent admirer. It was also at this 
time that he first felt the stirrings of his anti- 
sIsTeiy conmetions 

Lowell was married m 1844 to a sister of 
one of his dassmates,Hana White She was a 
nohle woman of lofty poetic gemus, and by 
her inspiration she greatly influenced her gift- 
ed husband. Some of the most touchingly 
heaubful of Lowell’s poems were written 
about his wife and children. ’’The Ghange- 
Img” and “She Came and Went’’ were written 
in commemoration of his first child, Blanche, 
who died when two years of age His poem 
which all children know and love is “The First 
Snowfall ’’ In this he speaks of his second 
httle daughter, Mabel, and of her sister 
“folded dose under deepening snow ’’ When 
he sent this poem to the periodical m which 
it was published, Lowell wrote, “Print that 
as if you loved it. Let not a comma be 
blundered • • ♦ hday you never have 
the key which shall unlock the whole meaning 
of the poem to you ’’ 

“The Bunal’’ in part was written aftra 
fhe death of Lowell’s third daughter, Bose, 
who hved only a few months Into it is 
interwoven the memory of his oldest diild, 
especially m the last stanza, where he speaks 
of the httle shoe in the comer. One of 
Lowell’s biographers mentions tiiat after 
Blanche was buned, her father took her tiny 
shoes, the only ones she had ever worn, and 
hung them in his chamber There they stayed 
till hiB own death Of his wife’s death he 
say^ “Somethmg broke my life m two, and 
I cannot piece it together again ’’ 

Lowdl was essentially a nature poet. La 
the famous “Prdude to Fart Second" m his 
“Vision of Sir Launfal’’ he describes a scene 
whicb he hitnaalf enjoyed. La one of his let- 
ters he tells of a walk he took to Watertown 
over the snow in the moonhght lii his 
own words, “Orion was msmg behind me, 
and as I stood on the hill just before you 
enter fhe village, fhe stillness of the Adds 
around me was ddidous, broken only by the 
tinkle of a httle brook whidi runs too swiftly 
for frost to catch it My picture of the brook 
in ’Sir Launfal’ was drawn from it ’’ 

Lowdl was our representative man of let- 
ters He was a great critic, an essayist, poet, 
diplomat and scholar. As a poet he had a 


wider range than any other of our American 
poets. lii his poetry he was an appreciative 
lover of Hature, a humonsiy a patriot and 
a satirist, and he also wrote poems of smceie 
thought. His versatihty is equaled by no 
other Amencan man of letters 

Scott 

Sir Walter Scott came of a wdl-known 
Scottish family. Scott himself said that his 
birth was “neither distmgmshed nor sordid;’’ 
m the common language of the country the 
Scotis were “gentlefolk.’’ Pnde of family 
Scott considered “natural to a man of imag- 
ination.’' This pnde sometimes led him mto 
courses to his disadvantage, but at the same 
time it constantly spurred him on to exer- 
tion and to a high conception of duty. On the 
emhngs of Abbotsford are displayed the arms 
of about a dozen Border famihes with whom 
Scottis family daimed rdationsbip 

La hiE autobiography Scott gives many in- 
teresting details of his boyhood For ex- 
ample, he was sometimes called a dunce and 
an idler. Very carefully he explams why 
some people who did not like bun might mis- 
represent the facts. As an infant of two 
years he had suffered severely from a fever 
which left its mfluence on him for life, his 
right leg bemg a trifle shorter than bis left 
His health as a boy was uncertam and bis 
attendance at school was consequently irreg- 
ular. Thus his studies suffered fiom forced 
inattention. Even as a child he seems to have 
been a favorite with his elders, and he spent 
many happy hours hstemng to the stones 
they gladly told him As he grew older 
he steadily pursued his favonte studies of 
history and romance. He acquired a repu- 
tation among his schoolfellows for queer bits 
of knowledge and for story-telhng' — a repu- 
tation be worked hard to sustam as compen- 
sation for hiE mdifferent standmg m the 
regular school work. He studied French and 
Itahan m order that he might read more 
romances in the origmal. This wilhngness 
to study hard in the pursuit of his pleasure 
was characteristic of Scott He ransacked 
libraries for new material and by the time 
he was twenty-one was known for his obil- 
ity in deciphering old manusenpts. 

It was as a poet that Scott first estabbshed 
a litmary reputation lii 1796 he published 
a number of translations from the German, 
and six years later issued the first part of his 
collection of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
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Border; but it was not till 1805 that the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel placed him among the 
famous poets. This was followed by Mar- 
mion and the Lady of the Lake, both of which 
added greatly to Scott’s popularity. Mean- 
while he had been wntmg, though anony- 
mously, the remarkable senes of Waverley 
Novels. Not until five years before his death 
did he pubhcly acknowledge the authorship 
of these books, but Ihe fact had been more 
or less of an open secret for a number of 
years. 

The last years of his life were filled with 
trouble and sorrow. His busmess ventures 
turned out unfortunately and he was forced 
into bankruptcy. He labored in every way 
to pay off t^ enormous debt of his partners. 
In 1830 be suffered a stroke of paralysis from 
which he never fully recovered. The last 
months of his life were pathetic, as he died 
happy in the delusion that he had paid all 
bis debts. No man ever showed a nobler sense 
of duty than Scott, when he hterally wore 
himself out to pay obligations he could easily 
have avoided. 

Iiouisa M. Alcott 

Louisa M. Alcott, the best American writer 
of children’s stones, was of Enghah ancestry. 
Her ancestors on her father’s aide were con- 
nected with the founders and governors of 
the chief New England colonies, and her 
mother was descended from a distinguished 
New England family. Miss Alcottis father, 
the famous Amos Bronson Alcott, was an 
unpractical ideahst, though a very scholarly 
man. Her mother was a woman of fine min^ 
broad sympathies and unselfish generosity. 
Thdr gifted daughter seems to have inherit^ 
striking traits of both parents. 

'When Louisa was two years old the family 
removed to Boston, where Mr. Alcott opened 
a school. During this period, Ijouisa began 
a journal at the age of seven, which she k^t 
for many years. Her personal experiences 
and those of her family, as there recorded, 
furnish very interesting reading. 

In 1840, when Louisa was eight years of 
age, tile Aleotts removed to Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, where some of her happiest days 
were spent. Among her neighbors were the 
little Emersons, Channings and Hawthornes, 
a noteworthy group of playmates. Some of 
their ebildi^ plays she afterwards repro- 
duced in “Little Men.” 

Amos Alcott was aman of scholarly attain- 
ments and lofty ideals, but he la^ed the 
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ability to earn a comfortable Kvmg for 1 ... 

f^y. I’ormanyyearshisdevotedwifeC 

ohUdren suffered many privations, and 
burden was not lifted nntU Louisa was oW 
enough to shoulder some of the responsihiliw 
The Alcott children were taught by thm 
father, who had peculiar views on ednniihv. 


and favored the Socratie method of quesfaon 

ing. Thmr minds were led to devdopgradn! 

ally and th^ were encouraged to express 
themselves freely and naturally. 

In 1845 the f amity acquired a home in Con- 
cord, which IB described m “Little Women’’ 
Mias Alcottis masterpiece. That story, bed 
beloved of books by children of two genera- 
tions, is based on the actual expenencea of 
the Alcott family. The Meg of the hook is 
the elder sister of Louisa. The wayward Jo 
is ^uisa herself. Beth is a younger sister, 
Elizabeth, end Amy is the pretty and grace- 
ful May Alcott. Mrs. Ma:^ is a reprodne- 
tion of Mrs. Alcott, only, as Louisa says, “Not 
half good enough.” The duuming Laurie 
is a Polish lad whom the aathoress met in 
Europe. The great charm of the book is its 
naturalness. It rings true. This can be eas- 
ily understood when we consider that Miss 
Alcott was writing about her own life and 
that of her family. The book has been trans- 
lated into Erench, German and Dutch. 

Louisa wrote rhymes and plays when a girl, 
and had a story pubhshed which she wrote 
when she was but sixteen. Her real hteraiy 
career began, however, when she was twenty- 
two, when she published a book of stories fbr 
whioh she received $32. Por several years 
she devoted herself to making the family more 
comfortable, and she taught, sewed and wrote. 
After buying bonnets for the sisters with 
money received from writing, she said, “The 
inside of my head can cover the outside.” 

Diiruig the Civil W&r she became a. nuxaa 
in a bo^ital; and has reproduced some of bffi 
experiences ^in ‘^Hospitel Sketches,'' This 
book has draervedly become very popular. 
The nursing resulted in a severe illness, and 
her health was never so robust again. *'01d 
S'asbioned GKrl" is a bright and dieerfol 
story, but it was written under very dq)^s- 
ing oircumstances. In her best books, Jw* 
Alcott seems to be all humor and good chee^ 
but her life was a bard one, full of ^ 
responsibility and saddened by the death oi 
her mother s ud two younger sisters. 

Her influence has been of the best 
books for children, by whioh she is b 
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Itnoim, are both 'nbolesoms and entertaming, 
and nndoDbtedl; will be the delight of young 
readers for years to come. 

Eaw&onie 

Hawthorne was a descendant of William 
Hawihoms, who came to Massachusetts from 
England m 1630. This ancestor was a stem 
Pnritan and his son was one of the ju^es 
who condemned to death some of the vicinns 
of the Salem witchcraft. The Hawthornes be- 
came seamen; the grandfather of the noveHsi 
commanded a privateer in the Revolution and 
bis father was a captain in the merchant 
marine. 

Hawthorne's early days were spent in 
Salem, fnll of reminiscences of the stem old 
Fnntan days. As a child, he read Shakes- 
peare> Milton, Fop^ Bnnyan and Thomson, 
and with his own money bought a copy of 
Spenser's "Faery Queene." ATnnng his 
teachers was Worcester, the famous &tion- 
aiy-maher. 

A part of his boyhood was spent in Maine 
on his unde's estate. The wild scenery of &e 
sparsely settled region and the pnimtiva 
manners of the people greatly stnmilated his 
impnatioiL He says of this period, “I 
lived like a bird of the air so perfect was the 
freedom 1 enjoyed.” During the moonlight 
nights he would skate until midnight all alone 
upon Sebago Labe, "with the deep shadows 
of the icy hills on either sida” 

He entered Bowdoin College at the age of 
seventeen. Among his classmates were tong- 
fellow and Franklin Pierce, the latter of 
whom became his lifelong and well-hdoved 
friend It is said that in college he ranked 
low in maSiematics and metaphysics and that 
he found the required chapd dedamations 
appallmg. For twelve years after leaving 
mll^ he lived in retirement in Salem, where, 
m an upper room of bis mother’s home, be 
wrote and dreamed He speaks of this room 
as a^ place where he sat a long, long time, 
waiting for the world to know him. The 
result of these long yeais of effort was 
"Twice-Told Tales,” his first important work 

^wthome was thoughtful, reserved and 
<I<tiet, but at times be enjoyed fun and jokes 
Eis friend and biographer, James T. ^dds, 
tells us that while thqr wmn in England to- 
gether, they attended a recqition given by an 
intrihgent English lady, who asked Haw- 
thorne to write in her autograph album. 
Hawthorne implored Fields to tell him what 


Outline on Beading 

L Pdbposes or Stctot op Rbaeisg. 

(1) Thought getting and thought 

giving 

(2) Acquiring general knowledge 

(3) Development of taste for best 

hieiatnre 

(a) Increasing general cul- 

ture 

(b) Promotingecholarly 


(4) Training the mental powers 

(a) To strengfliea memoiy 

(b) To develop the will 

through mcrease of 


(c) To render choice easier 

(d) To strengilien imagina- 

tion 

H. Bninmo ts P htwaut Obahes 

(1) Purposes of primary readmg 

(a) Acqnirmg thought 

(b) Addmg to vocabulary 

(e) Correct pronnudation 
(3) Material used 

(a) Courses of study as pro- 

vided 

(b) Begulerly adapted texts 
(o) Bnpplementery readers 

and primers 

m. Bnaniira nr Ikiebiieduxe 
Qbases 

(1) Purposes of the reading class 

(a) Mastery of thought 

(b) Adding to vocabulary 
(o) Biduinng a desire for 

good literature 
(d) Correct infiection and 
expresrion 

(2) Material used 

(Same as H, (2) above) 

(3) Devices for increasing interest 

(a) Discussions and explana- 

tions 

(b) Geographical references 

studied 

(c) Mythological references 

explained 

(d) Historical setting made 

clear 

IV. IiASinro Bewbpits 

(Hame at least three, and assign 
reasons.) 
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to sayj and iiie latter, in a spirit of fan, sng- give careful attention to two phases of th 
gested the old doggerel: work: ® 

“When this yon sea Methods. There are three methoas of 

Bememher me.” teaching primary reading in general nse 

The famous romancer immediately wrote the They are known as the sentence method, the 
couplet and signed his name to it. word method and the phonic method. The 

On the way home from Europe, Mr. IHclds sentence method begins with the sentenca 

found the Atlantic too much for him and which the pupils arc taught to read at sight 

suffered greatly from seasickness. Haw- then proceeds to the study of flic separate 

thome was a splendid sailor and used to con- words in the sentence, so that they may be 

sole his friend by suggesting all sorts of recognized alone. Since the sentence is the 

fanciful dishes. “He would lie by my side,” unit of thought and of expression, and since 

says Mr. Eields, “and tell me to try a few the child grasps thmgs as wholes, this is by 

roc’s eggs beaten up by mermaid on a dol- far the most desirable method to use at the 

phin’s back, or gruel made from a sheaf of beginning. It is much easier to teach a child 

Bobin Hood’s arrows. He thought the prop- to rend a sentence, as, “I have a cat; John 

er clothmg for a sea trip to be raven-down has a book,” than it is to tench him to recog- 

stockings, and sable clouds with a silver nizo the same number of words when they 

lining.” haro no relation to each other. Hence the 

Hawthorne’s last days were spent quietly in skilful teacher in reading selects, for her first 

Concord. Emerson was one of his neighbors, lessons, certain objects in which the children 

and he speaks of his coming to call with a will take a lively interest, and after ohtain- 

“sunbeam in his face.” Just before he died ing from them, through questioning, desired 

he started a new romance, and the unfinished sentences, she writes these upon the board 

manuscript was laid upon his coffin. He was in a plain hand, then has the pupils read 

buried under a group of pines on a hillside them. 

overlooking the historic fields of Concord. The next step is to lead the pupils to ree- 
Among the friends who saw him laid to rest oguize the different words and phrases as 
were Emerson, Channing, Agassiz, liOwclI, they occur, by asking different questions and 

Aleott, Holmes and Franklin Fierce. lending the pupils to make other statemenis 

BEADING, Mcthods of TnACinKO. Bead- about the ob;|Cct. Tins is usually accom- 
ing IS a thought-getting and thought-giving plished by having the pupils read sentences 
process. The first is silent reading; the sec- containing the same words m different order, 
ond, oral reading. The purpose of teaching After drills of this sort the pupils quite 

a child to read is to enable him, first, to get readily recognize the different words in the 

the thought from the printed page, and see- sentence when written upon the board. From 

ond, to give that thought to others. Thought- this it will be seen that the sentence method 

get&g, or learning to read, characterizes the and the word mcttiod arc inseparnbla In 

greater part of the instruction in reading fact, the so-called word mctliod is only a 

during the first three years the child is in phase of teaching rending by the sentence 

school. The process includes the following method. 

steps, each of which should receive careful The phonic method consists in the analysis 

attention: (1) Lcai'ning tlie meaning of of words, for the purpose of diseovoring the 

words; (2) learning the forms of words; sounds of tho letters which tlie words con- 

(3) learning the sound of woids, or their tain. It should not be introduced until the 

pronunciation; (4) understanding the thought pupils have been reading for some montlia 

in the sentence; (5) understanding tho selec- In the second reader grade, it can be apph>W 

tion read. succssf ully if too much is not nttempte , 

Primary Grades. The reading in tho pri- and in the third reader grade a good deal o 

mary pades includes tiiat of tho first three attention should bo given it, bccaMO warn 

years in the well-graded school. During this once learned, this method places the pup 

time tho child should not only learn to recog- in possession of the ability to 

nize words and sentences, but ho should be- pronounce a great many new . 

come reasonably proficient in reading from self. Prom this it will be seen tliOT t _e 

boolm within his capndty. In order that cessful method in reading 

this end may bo reached tho teacher should blending of tho three methods here o > 
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and no teacher can obtain the best resnlts 
Tnthont using them all, and substantially in 
the order named. 

The Recitation. The teacher should make 
careful preparation for each recitation. In 
doing tbs, she should observe the follovnng 
pomts: 

(1) Plan to present the lesson in an in- 
teresting manner; (2) pbn to have the 
class learn one or more new words; (3) re- 
view the words previously learned, by com- 
bining them in new sentences; (4) select for 
the lessons such sentences as will prepare 
the pupils for the reader. Before the book is 
placed m their hands, thgr should learn all 
of the words and many of the sentences 
found on the first e^ht or ten pages In 
rural schools it is necessary that the hooka 
be placed m the hands of the pupils at the 
earhest possible date; hence, the teacher 
should give the first reader careful study, 
before beginning the work in reading with 
her entering class. 

In the recitation, the readmg and ike word 
study must be earned along together, but 
if much tune is needed for word study, 
greater progress is made by devoting one 
period to reading and another to dull on 
words The teacher should lead her pupils 
to read m natural tones and with correct 
expression. In case they have difficulty with 
pronunciation, drill exercises on the difficult 
words should be given. 

Intermediate and Grammar Grades. The 
woik in readmg m these grades is for the 
purpose of leading the child to love good 
hterature, to acquire ability m silent readmg 
and fluency m oral expression. In order that 
these ends may be secured, the intellectual 
element in reading should receive careful at- 
tention m these grades Children cannot 
take mterest m what they do not understand; 
hence, when a difficult sdechon is presented, 
it IS wise for the teacher to discuss the se- 
lection with the class before the lesson is 
studied In domg this, she should explam 
ell tile difficult passages. At the tune of 
tile recitation the pupil’s understanding of 
tbese passages shoffid be tested before the 
lesson is read; otherwise, he will stumble in 
the readily. 

At this period the pupils should be intro- 
duced to the use of reference works, if such 
■wirks are at their disposal. In case they 
are noi^ the teacher should give the infor- 
mation which the pupils cannot obtain for 


themselves. It is all-important that the 
class get the proper setting for the lesson. 
This setting should include the imagmg of 
the scene and an understandmg of the most 
important mythological, historical, geograph- 
ical and other allusions which the selection 
may contain. The emotion necessary to 
proper expression will naturally fallow the 
comprehension of the subject matter. 

In order that the teacher may successfully 
conduct exercises m readmg m these grades, 
it IS often necessary that she study broadly, 
as the selections frequently contam allusions 
to the various branches of natural science, 
mythology, bstory, art and the gi eater works 
of literature. 

Muidi valuable assistance m teachmg read- 
mg may be obtamed from the prefaces found 
in all of the better senes of readers. These 
shonld be carefully studied by every teacher 
The teacher of primary readmg should also 
make a thorough study of the readers which 
the pupils are to use. This study should be 
from the teacher’s pomt of view and should 
enable her to obtain a thorough imderstand- 
mg of the plan of each book, of its grada- 
tion and of the steps necessary to lead the 
pupils from the first to the second reader, 
end from the second to the third reader 
Many senes of readers are defective lU this 
respect and need more or less supplemental 
work 

BEADING, red'mg, Frasi Mabquess op, 
Bopus Damiei, Isaacs (1860-1935), an Eng- 
hsh nobleman of Jewish faith He was bom 
in London, attended the University College 
School ther^ and later pursued bis studies 
in Belgium and Germany. A successful bar- 
nster m London, he became Solicitor General 
m 1910, Attomqy General, 1910-1913, and 
was member of parliament from 1904 to 
1913. From 1913 to 1921 he was Lord Chief 
Justice of England In 1915 he headed an 
Anglo-French Commission to the United 
States to negotiate a $300,000,000 loan for 
the allies. As Viceroy of India, 1921 to 1926, 
be was remarkably successful. A Liberal in 
politics, he entered the National Cabinet of 
1931 as Foreign Mmister. 

He was distinguished as a jurist for his 
bumaniiy m conducting criminal cases As 
an admmistrotor he showed critical insight 
and a rare diplomacy tempered with stern- 
ness at times of crisis. 

He was created baron in 1914, viscount 
m 1916, earl in 191T and marquess in 1026 
on his return &om India 
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BjBABINfi, red' tag, Pa., fifth city in size 
m the state and the county seat of Berks 
County, 58 miles northisest of PhiiadelphiB, 
on the SchnylkiU Biver, on the FennsylTania 
and the Beading Company railroads. There 
are mter-mty bus hues and an airport. 

Higher edncation is pronded at Albright 
College and in the extensions of the tJniTer- 
sity of PmmsylTania and of Pennsylvania 
State College The eoeduoational high school 
cost $1,500,000. There are also ezcallmit 
private schools and bnsineas colleges. Other 
prominent institutions are the four public 
hospitals, the city hall, the courthouse, the 
Federal building, a Masonic Temple, the 
musenm and art gallery and more than 100 
ebnrches. The fair grounds cover 60 acres. 

The city is near the anthracite coal fields, 
in a region of large mmeral vrealth; the sail 
is very fertile. The factories number 700 
and produce a great variety of goods; about 
one-fourth are iron and steel products. Here 
are the shops of the Beading railroad. 

The place was first settled by German 
colonists, but many English came later. The 
city was founded by Thomas and Bichard 
Penn, sons of William Penn, in 1748. It be- 
came a military base m the French and 
Indian wara. During the Bevolution it was 
a patriotic center and a prisoner^ camp for 
the captured Hessians. Beading was an 
early pioneer in the manufacture of iron 
products including stoves, castmgs and mili- 
tary ordnance. It was chartered as a city 
in 1847. Population, 1930, 111,171. 

BBAIiISlIl, in scholastio philosophy, de- 
dares that universal ideas have an mdstenoe 
which in a gennme sense is independent of 
concrete objects. This doctrine is based on 
Plato’s teachings inspired by Socrates who 
taught that actual knowledge is gamed only 
from the concept or general idea. In mod- 
em philosophy realism means a total reject- 
ion of the doctrine “ideas” by affirming that 
each object perceived does exist as an inde- 
pendent thing without essential dependence 
on mind. The “new realism" of England 
and America believes that knowledge condsts 
of identity of structure and possibly of con- 
tent in the relation between a knowing state 
and a known object. 

In litmature and the fine arts realism ex- 
cludes imagination as far as posdble; it is 
a frank literalism applied to artistic inuta- 
tion. In poetry dasmc formulas are avoided. 
The reader must be privileged to expmdenee 
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in the poet’s reproduction as nearlv as n™ 
able the somds as heard, the throbbing 
heart and the unstudied responses of^^ 
creatures. The novelist in his unpoliS 
phras^ de^ out tte jargon and the sec^ 
thoughts of his characters, set ofE bv tiu 
odors and datter of attcndmg circumstoiZ 
The pamter discards most of the "rules of 
drawmg” and fiings splotches of color on the 
canvas, so representing the human form in 
convulsions. The sculptor reflects the break- 
ing of hearts and the craddng of bones in 

human conflict. Thus the refined and elegant 

features of life and civilization tmd to fade 
from art. 
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^fSLoph? rranecendentallem 
SAetaphystes Scholasticism 
BHAZi PEOPEBTT, or BEAL ESTATE, 
indndea land, the houses and trees upon it 
and the minerals beneath the Burfaca In lew, 
the term indndes land and all proper^ that 
cannot be removed withont bdng destroyed. 
At the death of the owner, r^ property 
descmids to his legal hdrs. In ease the per- 
sonal property fails to pay the indebtedness, 
the administrator is reqnired to sell enongh 
real estate to make up the deficiency. Beal 
estate cannot be sold except on a written con- 
tract. See Desiz 

BEAPHTQ EIAOHIEE, a machine nsed in 
the harvesting of whea^ oats, and other 
small grains. Pliny, Boman historian, de- 
scribed a ernde device in nse in Gaul. Thera 
were over a dozen types of cutting machines 
invented in Germany, Holland, Scotland, 
England, and the United States dnnng the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centnries. 

ISodexn Harvester. The first mocto-type 
machine with a lemproeating knife and 
stationary fingers was invented by an En^ 
lishman, Henry Ogle, in 1822. Modem agri- 
oultnre, however, was bom in 1831, irfisa 
Cyrus Hall McCormick pushed ids flr^ 
reaper ont of the blaoksmith’s ^op on his 
father’s farm in Virginia. This was the 
■world’s first practloal reapOT. The following 
year Ohed Hnssey, of Cincinnati, 0., in- 
vented a reaper essentially tiie same in pm- 
raplo ■with a different cutting 

The improved MoCormiok self-iata 
reaper, patented in 1868, was the 
tical power harvester. That year the Mar 
Brothers, of DeKalb, HI., obtamed their W 
patent on a hand-bindii^ harvester, w 
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was destined to revolutionize tlie harvesting 
machine industry. With this harvester as a 
basis, S. O. Locke, of Janesville, Wis, de> 
veloped, and in 1871 patented, a self-binding 
madune using wire to tie the bundles of 
grain. The Gordon Brothers, in connection 
with William Peering, also developed a wire- 
hinding type. 

Li 1875 John F. Appleby, of DePere, Wis , 
invented a twine knotter, which became the 
foundation for the binding apparatus of al- 
most every twine binder. Since 1883 all 
successful grain binders are practically the 
same machme, difienng only in improve- 
ments in detail. Steel construction, anti- 
friction bearings, tractor-power drive, etc , 
are contributions of modem engmeering and 
manufacturing methods. The harvester- 
thresher, the tractor, plow, cultivator, and 
other machines of the modem farmer are 
the outgrowth of McCormick’s drat emde 
hut practical attempt to brmg machinery to 
the aid of the farmer. The reaper was gradu- 
ally hut consistently improved until it de- 
veloped into the modem harvester or selE- 
hmder of today. The newest harvesting ma- 
ohme IS the “comhme,” wMoh not only cuts 
the gram but threshes it also in one continu- 
ous operation. 

Without the modem harvester the great 
crops of wheat, oats, barley and other grains 
could not be so eSratively raised Whereas 
by the primitive sickle and scythe methods 
of 1830 it required 64 hours to harvest an 
acre of wheat, a century later it took less 
than two hours and a h^. 

The development of the reaper and other 
ha^esting machmery has enabled man to 
raise more abundant crops, thus increasmg 
the world’s food supply, and removing much 
of the dradgcry from the farm. See McCob- 
inoE, CvRtJS Hux; WEEar, Oats 

BBASON', or BEASONING. Seasoning 
IS the third or final stage m thinkmg. In 
reasoning we compare two judgments, and 
conclude that they agree or disagree One 
of the judgments is a general or class idea, 
the other is a particular, or a more restricted, 
idea To illustrate, we have a piece of oak 
and ask the question, “Will this oak bumf’ 
In auswering the question we pursue the 
followmg trend of thought: 

AJl wood bums 
oak l8 wood. 

Therefore this oak will burn 
m formal reasoning, the general proposi- 
tion is called the major premise, and the 


partienlor pn^osition the minor premise. 
These premises and the conclntion constitute 
a eyUogism (which see). 

The abihly to reason depends npon two 
factors: (a) the inteUigenee of the person, 
(b) the extent and accnracy of his knowl- 
edge. It might almost he said that the latter 
depends upon his powers of observation and 
abihiy to remember and relate the different 
things he observes. A good reasoner is able 
to classify his ideas and select the ones hesr- 
ing^ on the problem in hand, rejecting those 
which do not apply. 

A boy has caught a hat and wants to 
decide whether it is a bird or whether it 
really is a bat. He remembers his previous 
observations of birds, the stmctnre and form 
of their bodies, wmgs, eyes, skin, and so on 

He must also remember what he knows 
about bats, wbieb be may never have really 
seen, but only has been told abont He 
finds that the creature in bis bands has a 
kind of fur all over it, and that its wings 
stretch out over frames that are more like 
long, joined-np fingers He says, “All birds 
have feathers. This creature has no feathers, 
therefore it oannot he a bird ’’ That is rea- 
soning He then thinks, “Bats are some- 
thing like birds, but do not have real wings, 
but ones which are like fingers joined to- 
gether. This creature is like that, therefore 
it is probably a bat” Then be goes on with 
further reasoning to check his conclusion. 

Kote that the boy must have accurate 
knowledge, must be able to remember this 
knowledge, and must have the intelligence 
to jnek out the right things to base his judg- 
ments on An unintelligent boy might con- 
centrate bis attention on the eyes of the 
creature in bis bands, and so fail to properly 
name it 

Trauung tiie Eeason. Much reasoning is 
not about objects observed, but consists of 
the relating of ideas If the ideas are not 
correctly formed in the first place, then no 
matter how good the reasoning is, the result- 
ing oonclusion must be wrong. Beasoning, 
however, may help to correct false ideas 
It can be developed by training in (a) 
observation of forms and details, and in 
accuracy of observation, (b) making of com- 
parisons between one thing and another, 
(c) proper classification of objects and 
ideas, (d) memory Children develop rea- 
soning powers as their intelhgcncc and tbcir 
knowledge develops — no faster and no slower. 
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Boated ArticIeB. Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 


Attention 

Concept 

Deductive Method 
Imagination 
Inductive Method 


Judgment 

Memory 

Perception 

Syllogism 

Will 


rebellion, re bel'gtm, OF 1837, a 
Bmmltaneona npngmg in the two provinces 
of Bastein Canada, made by the radical po- 
litical element m an eSoit to secure a more 
representative government. By the Con- 
stitntional Act of 1791 Canada had been 
divided mto Upper Canada (later Ontario) 
and Lower Canada (later Quebec) . For fifty 
years these two provinces maintained sepa- 
rate governments; each was ruled by a gov- 
ernor, an executive council corresponding to 
a cabmet, a l^islative council and an as- 
sembly elected by the people. As the gov- 
ernor and the legislative and executive coun- 
cils were appointed by the hing, there was 
great discontent over the operation of the 
law. In Lower Canada, occupied largely by 
French, discontent arose almost immedmtely, 
and there contmned to ha friction between 
the assembly, made up almost entirely of 
French, on the one hand, and the legislative 
council and the governor, all English, on the 
other. The troubles came to a focus in 1837, 
The assembly wanted full control of the 
provincial treasury, an elective legislative 
council and the right to fix the status of the 
French language and the Roman Catholic 
rdigion in the province. The British gov- 
ernment sent over a commission to examine 
the situation. Its recommendations pre- 
mpitated an armed revolt led by Louis 
Joseph Papineau (which see). There were 
several small engagements between the rebels 
and the British forces, but the trouble was 
quickly put down. 

Parallel with this movement for political 
reform in the lower province, a sin^ar one 
bad been talcing place in Upper Canada. 
There, even greater emphasis was placed 
upon responsible government, and the more 
radieid dement dreamed of complete inde- 
pendence and a republic. Emboldened by the 
revolt in the lower province, William li, 
Mackenzie broke with Baldwin and the more 
moderate reformers and organized a rebel- 
lion, renouncing all allegiance to England. 
This was soon quelled. 

Thus the rebellion in each quarter ended 
in a fiasco. It had one important result, 


uuwovcr. iiura imrnam was sent over f™-. 
England as Govemor-Oeneral and S 
Commissioner; and although he ^ 
cope with the situation successfully as an 
admmistrator, a famous report prepared bv 
him in 1839, suggesting the causes of the 
trouble and remedies for it, led to the Act 
of Umon of 1840. See Cahaha, 
History. 


EBOALL, The, a provision in government 
which enables the people to remove oSmals 


inally the law applied only to officials who 
were elected, but its application has been ex- 
tended to appointive offices and, in some 
states, to judges. Proceedings under the re- 
call act are begim by filing, with a desisted 
official, a petition which has the required 
number of signatnres (twenty to tiurty per 
cent of the voters at the last election), and 
sets forth charges agamst the official whose 
removal is sought. Thereupon a recoil elec- 
tion is ordered. The name of the offimal ac- 
cused is placed on the ballot, and other candi- 
dates are placed in nommntion by the nsnal 
method. The special election thus ordered 
is conducted like any other. If the accns'ed 
official receives a majorify vote, he is vindi- 
cated and remains in office. If another can- 
didate receives a majorify, the accused is re- 
tired. The recall was first adopted in Amex- 
ica in Los Angdes, Cahf., in 1903, and has 
since been adopted for state-wide purposes in 
more than twenty states and in many miles. 
See Initiative; BEXESEirDim. 

BECEIPT, re seet', a written acknowledg- 
ment or account of something received, as 
money or goods. A receipt for money may 
be in part or in full payment of a debt, and 
if true, not fraudulently secured and un- 
contradicted by other evidence, it operates as 
an acquittance or discharge of the debt^or 
part of the debt which it includes. A receipt 
should specify for what it is given— -for pay- 
ment in full, for payment on account, or fw 
payment of some special account. A bill 
marked paid is a receipt. 

BEOEIVEE, reseev'er, a person ap- 
pointed by a court to take charge of a bank- 
rupt business and conduct it as the court may 
order; or to take charge of property mvmved 
in btigation between mterested parties. 
an officer of the court and is empowered 
to collect rents, issues and profits 
of pending the final settlement Prop 
erty which is subject to judicial con 
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tcovecsy is always in danger of being lost, 
and IbeiefoxB the appointment of a recewer 
IS an important step towards its preservation. 

The reemver is expected to exercise his 
judgment in the management of such prop- 
er^, and negligence exposes him to the charge 
of miscondnct. 'VThen m donht as to the hst 
coarse to pnrsne he may apply to the court 
for authorization. In general, a receiver has 
no authoniy to sue unless directed by the 
conrt to do so. Among the typical cases xe- 
qninng a reeeivec are tiie foUowmg : 

1 II a person dies without making a will 
a receiver or an administrator is needed to 
manage his property until the rlSThtful heirs 
come into possession ol It 

2 It a property owner is an Infant or a 
lunatic without guardian 

S IVhen two persons lay claim to a prop- 
erty. neither can have anything to do with 
it until the court has rendered Its decision, 
and in such case a receiver is necessary 

4 When a relative accredited with the 
guardianship ot property Is guilty of neglect 
or mismanagement, a receiver may he ap- 
pointed 

5 When partners cannot agree upon the 
conduct of their business, the case requires 
a receiver 

» In the case of Insolvency a receiver Is 
appointed to satisfy as far as possible the 
claims of creditors 

SEOIPBOCITT, a tariff arrangement be- 
tween two nations in which each agrees to im- 
port goods from the other free of duty or 


at a rate of tariff lower than that fixed by 
law. Beciprocity affords nations which hold 
to a strict protective tariff pohcy opportunity 
to make tariff agreements with other nations 
which may be advantageous to both parties 
The ITnited States has agreed to a few 
reciprocity treaties The McKinley tariff law 
of 1800 provided for the admission of sugar 
and certam other articles free from those 
countries which gave reciprocal trade favors 
to the United States. The Dmgley Act of 
1807 greatly limited the governments power 
in respect to frammg reciprocity treaties, 
makmg them dependent upon the Senate’s 
sanction. Under this law treaties were nego- 
tiated with France, Portugal and Italy. The 
tariff act of 1000 was against reciprocity 
It withdrew from the President the limited 
power he had to make reciprocity agreements, 
and cancelled reciprocity agreements with 
TiiuB countries, including Ungland and Ger- 
many. In 1011, Canada rejected by popu- 
lar vote a plan of reciprocity proposed by tlie 
United States. In 1934 the Congress gave 
President Boosevelt wide authority to nego- 
tiate “trade agreements ” See Tabbif 
RECLAMATION', Bubeau ov, a hnreau in 
the United States Department of the Intenor 
which supervises the reclamation of and 
and semi-and lands m the western part of 
the country, by means of irngation The 
bureau was organized by an act of Congress 


FElncIpal Irrigation Frojeota at tho Valtea Stnteai 


Project 

Axis CooliUge . ... 

Arir Salt Blvar, or Booaevelt . . 

Anz -Calif Tuma ... 

Arlz -Calif -Nov. Boulder . ... 

Calif Orland 

Colo Grand Talley 

Colo Uncompahgre .. .. 

Idaho Boise, or Arrowrock - 

Idaho Minnidoka . . . 

Mont Huntley ... ....... 

Mont Milk Biver ... 

Mont Sun Biver 

Mont -So Dak Dower Yellowstone -- - 

Keb -Wyo Korth Platte, or Pathfinder . 
Nev. Newlands 

N Mex -Te\ Bio Grande, or Hlephant Butte 
Oreg -nmatllla . . 

Greg Vale 
Oreg -Calif Klamath 
Oreg -Ida. Owyhee 
S Dak Belle Fourche 
ntah Salt Lake Basin 

Strawberry Valley 
wash Okanagon 
Wash Yakima 
Riverton 
Wyo.; Shoshone 



Irrigable Area. Acres 
. 100.000 

. 260.000 

112.000 

. 2.000.000 

20,000 

. 60,000 

76.000 

.. 846.000 

. 818,000 

. . 82,000 

. 144,000 

107.000 
. 67.000 

. 286,000 

. 90.000 

166.000 

17.000 

80.000 

174.000 

123.000 
80,000 

77.000 

64.000 
7,000 

340.000 

100.000 
208,000 


Estimated Cost 

86.500.000 

12.744.000 

9.874.000 
166,000,000 

2.400.000 

4.860.000 

6.423.000 
16.000,000 
16,000,000 

1.562.000 

6.828.000 

7.344.000 

3.692.000 

19.208.000 

7.967.000 

15.000. 000 

6.188.000 

3.408.000 

6.137.000 

10 . 000 . 000 

4.600.000 

2.850.000 
3 600 000 

1.462.000 
16.000.000 

8.900.000 
10,000,000 
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approved Jane 17, 1902, and a fnnd was 
created from mone^ received from the sale 
of pubhe lands As lands placed nnder 
irrigation are sold, the snms received therefor 
are added to the fund, which is thus constant- 
ly being renewed. The fund is also aug- 
mented by royalties from oil, gas, mineral 
and Federal power leases. The table on page 
3033 shows the cost and imgable area of 
some of the largest projeots. 

How the Land is Obtained. Beolaimed 
lands are open to settlers in tracts of 20 to 
160 acres, depending upon the area, which, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
is sufficient to support a family. Under the 
present law payment of the cost of con- 
stmctmg the irrigation works is made by the 
settlers in graduated payments over a period 
of 20 years. 

Owners of private lands are allowed to 
take water from the government ditdhea on 
the same terms as settlers on the government 
lands; this privilege is restricted to service 
for 160 acres, to prevent monopoly. 

Water Power. Water from the reservoirs 
may be nsed for power as well as for irri- 
gation. The gross revenue of the Oovem- 
ment from users of water for irrigation and 
power is over $5,000,000 a year. Smee its or- 
ganization, the Bureau has thus collected 
nearly $175,000,000 for such uses. 

Estent of the Bureau. The Bureau of 
Beclamahon maintains a force of about 4,000 
persons, and its annual ezpenditures approx- 
imate ^,000,000. One division of the bu- 
reau, under the Director of Farm Economics, 
has charge of crop production, handling and 
marketing, improvement of farm conditions, 
industrial betterment, and settlement of 
lands. See Dibioation’; CoNSEHVATioir. 

BBOOHSTIIUOTIOIT, rekonatn^shun, 
the process by which the states that seceded 
from the American Union in 1860-1861 were 
restored to their natural relation with the 
other states. President Lincoln held the 
theory that the act of rebellion in each state 
was not the act of the state, but of disloyal 
conspirators wi thin the state. The states 
therefore were still members of the Union, 
and could be restored to normal relations with 
it by the creation of loyal state governments. 
He also considered this restoration of loyal 
state governments to be an executive rather 
than a legislative act, because Ihe power of 
pardon rested with the President i^y. The 
theory held by the leading party in Congress 


was, that by ihe act of secession these atstm 
were deprived of aU mvd government, and 
that they existed as disorganized districts sub- 
ject to the authonly of the United States, to 
be expressed by Congress. Abillembod^ 
this theory was passed in July, 1864. It^ 

vetoed by the President and was not repassed. 

Lincoln appomted military governors for 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Tennessee, and they 
proceeded to establish loyal governments in 
iheir respective states, but their rqireaenta- 
tives were denied admission to Congress. He 
proclaimed pardon to all who would take an 
oath to support the Constitution of lie 
United States, with the ezcluaion of ceriam 
persons who had held office under the Con- 
federacy. 

Just at this critical tune Lincoln was as* 
sassmated. His successor, Andrew Johnson 
was capable, but was without tact. He con- 
tinued Lincoln’s polity, issued a proclamation 
of amnesty and pardon, and established loyal 
governments in Horth Carolina, Missiasippi, 
Gleorgia, Alabama, South Carolina and flois 
Ida. Johnson’s tactless disregard of Congress 
brought about a strife between him and that 
body which reached its climax in his impeach- 
ment. He was, however, acquitted. 

Meantime Congress enacted drastic laws 
for the reconstruction of the Southern states. 
These laws extended the right of suffrage to 
the negroes, divided ihe South into five mili- 
tary districts and placed each under the com- 
mand of a major-general of the United States 
army. The negroes proceeded to legislate for 
their states, a task for which thqy were in no 
wise prepared. Unscrupulous politioiaiis 
from the North, called carpefbaggers be- 
cause it was alleged that they could carry all 
their personal effects in the eaipetbag vahsm 
they carried, organized the negroes in them 
own interests. These measures resulted in a 
period of waste, extravagance and misrule 
far worse than was predicted by the most 
strenuous opponents of this plan of ^m- 
struction. Gradually public sentiment in the 
North changed and saner views prevailed. 

During Grant’s administration conditions 
became much better, and all the states were 
restored in 1870. In 1872 Congress passed an 
amnesty act removing all disqualifications 
from ex-Confederates. Early m his aham- 
istration President Hayes ordered theFedenu 
troops removed from the Southern 
the period of reconstruction was brought 
an end. 
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seookstedotion fieanoe corpo- 
ration. As an emergency measure for 
financial and economic relief to the eountiy, 
the Congress of the United States in 1932 
established the Beconstmetion Finance Cor- 
poration WiQt an original capital of $500,- 
000,000 supplied by the OoTemment, and 
credit of $2,000,000,000 more, endorsed by the 
Goremmen^ the corporation is empowered to 
make loans on proper secuni^ to hanks, 
saTmgs banks, trust companies, buildmg and 
loan associations, msnrance companies and 
railroads. The corporation is administered by 
a board eonsistmg of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the chairman of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and four members appointed by 
Ihe President. 

RED, one of the primary colors, the color 
of that part of the spectmm which is farthest 
from the violet. The red rays are the least 
refrangible of all the rays of hght (see Lkiet, 
subhead Bpeetmm), Bed piigmenta or coloi?. 
ing matters inclnde vermilion, realgar, cochi- 
neal, lakes and madders, coal-tar colors and 
other substances By varying the intensity of 
the color, numerons shades of red can be pro- 
duced. Because it is the color of blood, red 
is associated with anger and other violent 
passions. It forma one of the national colors 
of England and of the United States The 
red flag has been universally adopted as the 
emblem of the world’s radical societies, which 
aim at the destruction of existing order. 
Bi the Umted States this flag is used by tiie 
anarchists. Bed is one of the colors used in 
three-color and fonr-color printing. See 
PsiimirG, subhead Color Printing. 
^RED3DtD, the popular name of several 
birds in the United States. See CaimiNaL 
Bibd; BaimnuosE OntonE. 

BED OEDAB, a species of juniper which 
grows in North America and the West In- 
dies See JusimsB; CnniB. 

BED CLOUD (about 1825-1909), a fa- 
laous Sioux Indian chief who was associated 
Stfchng Bull in Black TTiIIb i^arfare be- 
tween 1863 and 1868 He was also active 
jnth the Crow and Blaekfoot tribes against 
the whites, and his enmity was particularly 
umphaazed when the Sionx surrendered large 
areas to the government He boasted of 
i^’^^ghty separate deeds of valor in flght- 
™g the white men. After makmg peace Red 
Uond represented his people on munerons 
®^ions m Waslmigton. He was sncceeded 
Jn his tribal post by his son, Jack Bed Cloud. 


P ED OBOSS SOCIETIES, 
a name apphed generally 
to those societies main- 
tained m various parts of 
the world for the purpose 
of reheving disfaress in 
time of war, flood, earth- 
quake and similar disas- 
tmu. The first Bed Cross 
organizations were 
formed immediately after 
the Geneva Convention of 
1863, and their original 
object was to assist the 
J wounded in tune of war. 
Later thmr activities expanded until they cov- 
ered the present wide field of humamtarian 
work. Each national socieiy bears its spe- 
cial name, as American Bed Gross, French 
Bed Cross, etc., bnt all national organizations 
have a bond of union in the International 
Committee for the Behef of the Wounded in 


Wer. This committee has its headquartera at 
Geneva, Switzerland. More than fifiy na- 
tions now have agreed to the prmciples of 
the Bed Cross movement 


The distinctive badge of the societies is a 
red Gredr Cross, on a white ground In 
whatever form this badge is seen, as an em- 
blem on the nmf oim of the Bed Cross nurse, 
a design on an ambulance or a flag floating 
above a hospital, it is a symbol of nentrahfy 
and mercy, and commands the respect of all 
belligerents. 

The American Bed Cross. The existing 
society mamtamed by the Umted States was 
incorporated by act of Congress m 1905, but 
an organization had been perfected by Clara 
Barton m 1881 (see Babiow, Clara) By the 
lew of 1905 the ongmal society was dissolved 
The President of the Umted States is presi- 
dent of the Amencan Bed Cross, bnt the ac- 
tual administration of affairs is under the 
control of a committee, the chairman of which 
is appointed by the President. The organ- 
ization IS supported entirely by voluntary 
contnhntions from millions of people 

During the World War the activities of tho 
society were vastly multiphed, especially 
after Amenca became a belligerent. Dnnng 
the conflict, two great war funds were over- 
' subscribed, amounting to $115,000,000 and 
$176,000,000, respectively, and over $24,000,- 
000 was collected from membership dues. 
The local chapters, through their work- 
rooms, produced garments for refugees. 
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hospital supplies and garments, knitted ar- 
ticles and surgical dressings having a total 
value of about $44,000,000. When the armi- 
stice ivas signed m November, 1918, the so- 
ciety had an enrollment of over 20,648,000, 
besides 8,000,000 members of the Jumor Bed 
Cross. 

The peace-time service of the Bed Cross 
Society IS a vital contribution to world wel- 
fare. Everywhere it assumes a burden of re- 
lief almost at the moment disaster is re- 
ported. 

In the year 1935 it extended its aid to 
611,000 sufEerers m the greatest number of 
disasters in any year in the history of the 
organization; m 128 locahties in thirty-dght 
states, in thirty areas in American insular 
possessions, and m two foieign catastrophes, 
as wdl as in war service in Ethiopia, its 
flag of mercy was flown. That year is cited 
as evidence of its preparedness and of the 
extent and nmversahty of its ministrations. 
It IS always ready for any emergency. 

The Junior Bed Cross was organized dur- 
ing the World War to permit childien to par- 
ticipate ID phases of war service; it has been 
continued as a department of the mam or- 
ganization It enlists children in the service 
of suSenng childhood, and secures to them 
"those neh attitudes and habits of mind 
which can grow only out of unselfish serv- 
ice” 

BED JACKET (1761-1830), a Seneca In- 
dian chief, whose real name was Sagoyewa- 
tha. His English name was given him be- 
cause of his great pride in a jacket given him 
by an English officer. During the Bevolution 
he was a friend of the British, and later op- 
posed every treaty for the cession of Indian 
lands to the United States government. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812, however, he assisted the 
United States troops. 

BED HEN, luPBOVED Order or, a secret 
benevolent fraternity whose history may be 
traced to a secret revolutionary society or- 
ganized in Maryland ten years before the out- 
break of the Bevolntionary War. This society 
was called the Sons of Liberty. In 1813 the 
existing organization took the name Society 
of Bed Hen, but it became extinct in 1830. 
In 1833-1834 the present Improved Order of 
Bed Men was oiganized at B^timore, Md. Its 
motto is "Freedom, Friendship and Charity.” 
Local lodges, or Mbes, are found in every 
state in the Union, in the Canal Zone, Hawaii 
and the Philippines, and the total member- 


ship is nearly 600,000. Women rdalivea of 
members are eligible to membership h, » 
branch known as the Degree of Pocahontsa 
to which men also may belong. The 
makes use of l^ends, expressions and eiu. 
toms of the Nortii American Indians and 
meetings are held in “wigwams.” The lid*, 
ing of a eonnoil fire calls a meeting to order 
and quenching the fire signifles adjournment 

BEDMOND, Joan Edward (ISSl-iag) 
an Irish parliamentary leader, bom at WateN 
ford. He was educated at the Jesmt College 
of Clongowes and at Trinity Coll^, Dublin. 
Subsequently he studied law and was called 
to the bar. In the House of Oommons he rep- 
resented New Boss from 1881 to 1885; North 
Wexford from the latter date until 1891, and 
subsequently sat for Waterford; meantime, 
he became prominent in Home Buie propa- 
ganda. When the Irish Nationahsts split at 
toe time of toe Parnell scandal, Bedmond took 
the side of Parnell, and on toe death of the 
latter he became the leader of the Pamellitee; 
but in 1990 when toe two opposing sides 
joined to form a new Nationalist party, he 
succeeded Dillon as leader of the Irish contin- 
gent, and he labored unremittingly for Home 
Buie until the passage of the Home Rule 
Bill in 1914. In 1916 Bedmond was offered 
a place in Asquith’s coalition Cabinet, formed 
for toe more vigorous prosecution of the war, 
but he declined. Until bis death, however, 
he placed the weight of his influence on the 
allied side. 

BED BIVEB, the sontoemmost of tiie 
great tributaries of toe Mississippi It rues 
in Northern Texas and has several tributaries, 
toe chief, besides the main stream, bmng the 
North and South forks, which unite with it 
on toe boundary of Texas. The stream then 
flows east-southeast^ forming the boundary 
between Texas and Oklahoma, outs a 
corner of Arkansas, flows torougji Lonimana 
and falls into the Mississippi Its other teibn- 
taries are too Wichita and the False Wichita. 
Its middle course is through a dense fo^ 
and the remainder is through fertile prairies. 
The Bed Biver is about 1,200 miles loi®. 
During high water it is navigable to me 
Texas boundary, and boats of light draught 
ascend toe stream as far as Shreveport, soO 
miles, throughout the year. A portion of iB 
waters reach the Ghilf of Mexico throu^ 
(diafalaya Bayou. 

BED BIVEB OP THE NOBTH, an impor- 
tant river of the Saskatohewan-Ndaon ^ 
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tern. It rises in the west-central part otMin- 
nesoia, not far from the sonree of the Missis- 
sippi, flows southwesterly, then northerly, 
into Manitoba, where it empties mto Lake 
Wnmip^. At Wahpeton, N. S , it is 3 ained 
by the Bois de Siom^ which rises m Lake 
Traverse, and the two streams form the 
boundary between Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. Its important tributaries are the Shey- 
enne and the Pembina m North Dakota, and 
the Assimhom^ which joins it at Winnipeg. 
Its length IS about 700 miles, and it is navi- 
gable as far as Qrand Porks, hut it is now 
but httle used for transportation purposes. 

The basm of the Red River of the North 
has an area of 63,400 square miles, a large 
part of which is the bed of the ancient Late 
Agassiz (which see), and constitutes one of 
the most important wheat-growing regions in 
the world. See Weesx,- also the articles 
Miskeso ia.; M aitccoba. 

BED BIVEB BESEIiUON, re beVyuitj an 
uprismg in 1870 against the Canadian Gov- 
ernment by Indians and half-breeds, or metis, 
hvmg in the Red River YaUey in Mamtoba 
Frenons to 1870 the metis had been under the 
government of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who allowed them to live as they pleased, 
without securing titles to their land. In 1869 
the Hudson’s Bay Company transferred to 
the British government its daim to the vast 
temtory eztrading inland from Hudson Bay. 
The following year the British government 
transferred the title to the Domimon of Can- 
ada, and a government survey was ordered 
The metis naturally feared ttet they would 
lose their land; moreover, the emntement 
caused by the survey was increased by news 
that Hon. William McDougall had been ap- 
pomted governor of the toritory. 

Under the leadership of Louis Riel a pro- 
visional government was organized. Riel 
took possession of Port Garry, now Winni- 
peg, and ordered McDougall not to enter the 
temtoiy. McDougall, sering that the half- 
breeds had just cause for complaint, heeded 
Biel’s order, and affairs would have been 
easdy adjusted had not Hid ordered the exe- 
cution of a young man, Thomas Scott This 
act aroused such in&gnation throughout 
Canada that Colonel Garnet Wolsdey with 
a force of 700 men was sent to put down the 
tebelhon. Rid fled to the United States The 
half-breeds were pacified when given 240 
acres of land each, and the rebdlion came to 
an end. See Rmn, Louis. 


BED SEA, an arm of the Indian Ocean and 
an important waterway between Europe and 
Ama, lymg between the Arabian Peninsula 
and Northeastern Afnca Its length is 1,200 
miles and its greatest breadth is 200 miles. 
It is connected with the Indian Ocean by the 
Strait of Bab-d-Mandeb and the Ghilf of 
Adoi, and with the Mediterranean Sea by 
the Suez Canal At the northern end it 
divides into two branches the Gulf of Aka- 
bah eztendmg mto Arabia, and the Gulf of 
Suez, between Arabia and Egypt The Smai 
Pemnsula, famous as the Imid where the 
Israehtes wandered for forty years, lies be- 
tween these gul& 

The Red Sea fills an opemng in the rocks 
into which the water flowed from the Indian 
Ocean The mean temperature of the water 
15 77° m the north, 80° m the middle and 84° 
m the south. Coral reefs extend along the 
shores, rendenng the sea dangerons to navi- 
gators, except m the middle channel, which 
has a depth of 2,000 to 3,000 feet The shores 
are barren, and the heat is intense On the 
east are mountains and tablelands varying 
in altitude from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, but the 
western shore is low. 

Smce the construction of the Suez Canal 
the importance of the Red Sea as a water 
highway is almost beyond estimate Before 
tiie opemng of this canal, traffic between 
Europe and the Orient was over long caravan 
routed or around the Cape of Good Hope 
The Phoenicians and Jews carried on an ex- 
tensive commerce on this sea at the time of 
fheir greatest prosperity The origin of the 
name is unknown Edom, a country to the 
northeast, may have suggested the name, as 
Edom IS the Hebrew word for red. See Suez 
CANAIi 

BED'STABT, one of the most charming 
of the American warblers The prevailing 
color is black, but the wmgs, sides and tail 
at the base are a bngbt orange-red, and the 
lower parts are mamly white. Its beautiful 
color, sprightly habits and sweet song make 
the redstart a general favorite throughout 
the United States and Canada, where it 
spends the summer. It hops about from limb 
to limb in search of insects, and, in its flight 
darts upward, downward and sidewise, fre- 
quently roUmg over and over like a leaf 
blown by the wind; yet these seemingly care- 
less movements are for a purpose, for the 
bird is in pursuit of insects which it catches 
with great ritilL The nest is built in a bush 
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or slirnb from ten to fifterai feet from the 
ground, and contains four or Ave bluish-white 
eggs spotted with lilac and dark brown. 

BED'WOOD, a large tree of the oypreK 
family, found on the western slope of the 
Coast ranges m KTorthcm Califorma and m 
Oregon. The redwoods are a species of se- 
Quoia, and are described under that heading. 

BBED, Mtetus (1874r-19U), an American 
author, bom m Chicago, where she ^aduat^ 
from the West Division High School. In 
1906 she was married to James Sydney Mc- 
Cullough Her prmoipal hooks, some of 
which were very popular, are; Love Letters 
to a Mustcum (1899); Lavender and Old 
Lace (1902) ; Pickaback Songs (1803) ; The 
Master’s Violin (1904); A Spinner m the 
Sun (1906) ; Old Bose and Saver (1909) ; 
Master of the Vmeyard (1910) ; and, pub- 
lished after her death. Threads of Grey and 

^MBDi^THOJiAS Bbaoeeit (1839-1902), 
an American statesman, bom at Portland, 
Maine, and educated at Bowdoin College. He 
studied law and practiced for a time in Port- 
land, served a year 
in the navy durmg 
the Civil War. Ho 
began twenty-two 
years of eontmuous 
service in Congress 
in 1877 and was 
chosen speaker 
three times. In the 
fifty-first Congress 
(1890), Mr. Reed 
practically destroy- 
ed fihhustermg ^ 
ruling that those 
members who were THOMAS B BBIBD 
actually present but refused to vote, in order 
to prevent a quorum, diould be counted. 
This precipitated a fierce parhamentary 
battle in the House and earned him the title 
of “Czar” Reed, hut the Supreme Court sus- 
tamed his decimon. In 1896 Reed was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the Repubhcan 
noimnation for President. 

BBED, Wameb (1861-1902), a distm- 
gmshed army sui^eon who contributed an 
important chapter to the history of sanitary 
science With associates he disproved that 
yellow fever is communicated by contact of 
man to man, but found that it is spread by 
the mosquito. This discovery made it pos- 
sible very soon thereafter for Major General 



Gorgas to free Havana from the disease dm 
ing American occupation of Cuba, and to 
make hfe secure for white men in Panama 
durmg the constmetion of the canal. 

BEFEREN'DITM, the practice of refeniuB 
proposed laws to the voters for approval « 

rejection. The rrfereudum may be ohli^toiy 

or optional. It is obligatory when the con- 
stitution requires the legislature of a state 
to submit all laws passed by that body to the 
voters for approval. It is optional when its 
application is left to the legi^tnre or when 
a petihon signed by a given percentage of 
voters is necessary to secure the submission 
of any measure to a vote of the people. 

The referendum policy is fuUy developed 
in Switzerland, where all the cantons nse it in 
some form. In the Umted States, the pnn- 
ciple has always been in force in r^aid to 
the adoption or amendment of the ^te or 
Federal constitutions, hut it is only since 1902 
that it has been apphed to other lawa In 
that year Oregon adopted the initiative and 
the iderendnm for all laws. The constitu- 
tion of South Dakota had been amended in 
1897 to permit nse of the initiative and ref- 
erendum, but no referendum took place for 
■ many years. Since then many other states 
and hundreds of municipalities have made 
the referendum a part of thmr law-making 
processes See iNmAiiVB. 

BBFIiECTION. See luaET, subhead Be- 
fleclion of Light, 

BEFI^B ACTION, an involuntary or un- 
oonsciouB movement caused by the commuiu- 
eation of a smisory with a motor nerve 
through a nerve center. When the outer ex- 
tremity of the sensory nerve is stimulated, 
the impulse is reflected back through the nerve 
cell along the motor nerve, causing action of 
the organ to which that nerve extmids. Afi 
reflex actions are more or less complex and 
involve several nerves and often a number of 
nerve centers. 

There are many fllnatrationa of involuntary 
reflex action in ordinary life. The 
sleeping will brush a fly from the face witooui 
awakening. If one steps upon a took M 
other sharp object with the bare foot the 
is withdrawn without any act of wul an 
fore the sensation has reached the 
flex actions also occur t 


ing and have a mmilar effect upon the 
tary musdes, though it is t «« 

Sofl^al. One walking th»^5^ 

grass may be caused to jump by the suoubi 
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appearance of some small animal, and one 
freqnentl; jumps on hearing a sodden sound. 

^ chief centers for involmitBiy re&ez 
action are the mednlla oblongata and the 
spinal cord, hnt smaller centers are located 
in difierent parts of the body. Bedes acts 
of the spmal cord and cranial nerve centers 
are performed more qnickly than voluntary 
acts, and th^ frequently preserve the body 
from injury. The time for a redes act is from 
sis-hundredths to eight-hundredths of a 
second. 

The term redes action is also estended to 
mdnde conscious acts that have become auto- 
matic. In fact, from the viewpoint of the 
physiologist, nearly all acts contam a redes 
element. See Habcc; Bebvous Sysisu; 
Wn* 


EFOB]ilA.TION. refor- 
nufshuit, Tee, a term ap- 
phed to a revolt in Bu- 
rope m the sixteenth cen- 
tury against papal so- 
premaiy and certain doe- 
trinal tenets of the 
Church of Borne. Bor 
many centuries, western 
Europe had been a re- 
ligious unitj under the 
primacy of the Pope, the 
Papal power being at one 

time almost absolute in 

temporal as well as in spiritual mattera As 
ear^ as the fourteenth century, several of the 
prmces and sovereigns of Europe refused the 
Pope ihe right to dictate in temporal or 
governmental afEaiis, hut previous to the 
opening of the msteenth century there had 
been comparatively few who denied the su- 



preme and infallible authonly of the Pope 
m matters touching religion. Among these 
few were WychfEe, Hues and Jerome. 

Oanses. The causes leading to the six- 
teenth centniy reformation were many. The 
great intellectnal awakening known as the 
Benaissanee, or renval of learning, increased 
the number of scholars. The invention of 
printing scattered written works broadcast 
ovw Europe— not only the Bible, but tbs 
writings of men who had begun to doubt the 
acriptural authority for some of the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the Church, such as devo- 
tim to the Virgin Mary, the invoMng of 
aaints, confession to a jiriest, and the nature 
of the elements used in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. These writings, of course, 


led to questionings and criticism. In addi- 
tion to these fu nd amental causes there was 
the need of a thorough reform withm the 
Church itself — a need recognized by all 
earnest and spintual-minded men, the only 
difference of opimon bemg the manner m 
which the work of pnnScation should be ef- 
fected. A fourth cause may be found m the 
feriing of j'ealoncy witii which the temporal 
prmoes regarded the Papal power. 

Progress. The actual occasion of the out- 
break of the Beformation, however, was the 
sale of mdulgences m Germany. It has al- 
ways been a tenet of the Caihohc Church that 
indulgences remit penalties due to sm after 
severe repentance and aid of the sacrament 
of penance. Leo E, in 1513, desmous of com- 
pleting the great temple of Saint Peter’s, 
which Jnlins n bad commenced, granted an 
indnigence to those who wonld contribute 
flnan^ aid for the purpose Johann Tetzel, 
to whmn the archbishop of Magdeburg had 
delegated the power of diBpensmg indnl- 
gences in Saxony, carried out his commission 
in such a manner that wrong ideas about the 
e&ct of indulgences began to spread among 
the ignorant crednlons. Manyintelhgent 
Cbnstians hkewisc opposed his methods. 

Martin Luther, an Angnstinian monk and 
teacher of theology in the TTniversity of Wit- 
tenberg, was foremost among those who de- 
nounced TetzeL He appeared in the vicinity 
of Wittenberg at the time of the celebration 
of a yearly festival, when it was cnstomary 
to post on the church doors bulletins of gen- 
er^ interest to the perisb, and nailed to the 
door ninety-five theses, warning the people 
against such persons as Tetzel and emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of a penitent heart and a 
loving spirit in making gifts to the Chnreh. 
Copies of ihese theses were scattered broad- 
cast, and an the continent was soon plunged 
into a tumult of controversy. Luther, mean- 
while, devoted himself to eontinned study of 
the Bible, Church histoiy and canon law, in 
order to defend the position he had taken, and 
he drifted farther and farther from the 
Church. His public utterances and writings 
became bolder, and he soon began attacking 
the Church of Rome. He maintained that 
contrition, confession and absolution were not 
necessary to secure salvation, denied the in- 
fallibility of the councils of the Church, and 
asserted that the Bible was the only founda- 
tion of faith and that bishops, priests and 
formal worship were wholly unneccssaiy. Ovr- 
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mg to Mb -wide lepntation for learning and 
pieiy, his opinions on Ihese snbjeets in- 
flnenced a great man; people. 

At first, Pope Adrian VI did not rega:^ 
the matter as of serious import; bnt when 
oonvmced that Luther’s infiuenee was be- 
coming dangerous, he urged the Diet of 
Nuremberg to institute determined aetion 
agamst him The Diel^ however, felt power- 
less to carry out the demre of the Pope, be- 
cause of Luther’s popularity with a number 
of the German princes. Prederick the Blee- 
tor became his great patron. However, 
Luther’s wntings were condemned as heret- 
ical, and if he did not recant his errors in 
sizfy days, he was to be seized and sent to 
Borne to be tried for heresy. Luther puhlidy 
burned the Pope’s bull, to the general amaze- 
ment of the people. 

Jh 1321 Luther was summoned by Charles 
V to appear before the Diet of Worms and 
was called upon to recant his errors. Refus- 
ing to do so, he was oonyeyed privately to 
the Wartburg Castle by PFederich, elector of 
Sammy, where ha lived in seclusion for a 
time and busied himself with the translation 
of the New Testament into German. 

Alliances and Diets. On Kay 4, 1626, an 
idlianee of the Protestant princes was formed 
at Torgau, under the leadership of John, 
elector of Sammy, and Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse, The Catholics formed a counter-al- 
liance at Dessau, which emphasized a disunion 
that was destined to exercise an influence in 
eveiy part of the world. The foBowera of 
Luther having become so numerous, FhiBp of 
Hesse convened a synod at Homhuig in Oc- 
tober, 1626, to systematize the doctrines and 
establish a rule d faith. A constitution was 
there formed which gave an individual con- 
gregatian power to decide its own ecderiasli- 
cal rules. This was adopted in the several 
Lutheran states, in each of which the chief, or 
head, of the government was to be supreme in 
relation to the Church. To educate the 
younger element of the people, Luther wrote 
a catechism of a doctrinal character, which 
was extensively circulated. Because of a 
dread of Turkish power and a derire to allsy, 
if possible, the dissensionB which had arisen 
in relatiou to questions of an ecelesiaBtical 
dharacfer, a diet was held on April 19, 1629, 
at Spires. The Catholics submitted what they 
regarded as moderate claims. Against them 
the Lutherans protested, which was the origin 
of the name Prateatcmt, that has since been 


applied to Lutherans and other disseutem 
from the doctrines of the Boman Charoli 
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at which Emperor Charles V presided. It 
demanded from the Protestant prmcea awrit. 
ton confession of faith. A confession, writ 
tan by Melanohthon and approved by Latter 
has since been known as the “Angabure Cod’ 
f ession.” In 1665, m a diet at Au^urg 
a^es were framed giving eaeh prime the 
right to choose between Lutheranism and 
Catholimsm, the religion of the prmce to be 
that of his people. Any prdate on beeommg 
Protestmt was to give up his beneScej and 
the Eubjeete of ecclesiastical princes were to 
enjoy rehpona hberty. Thus the Lutherans 
first received legal reoogniiion, bnt the issnes 
between Catholics and Protestants were never 
satiBfactonly adousted until the Peace of 
Westphalia, which ended the Thirty Yeats’ 
War, in 1648. 

The doctrines of the German rafoimer 
found a wilhng adherent in Gustaves Vasa, 
who in 1523 became king of Sweden. Gns- 
tavus induced the estates of the reahn, in the 
Diet of Westeras (1627), to sanction tte con- 
fiscation of the monasteries, and be declared 
himself supreme in matters ecdlesiasheal 
The last remains of Catholic usages vere 
abolished at a second Diet of Westeras in 
1544. 

Damnark. The first systematis measures 
in favor of the Beformatiou in Denmark vrere 
taken by Ekederick I, through tte influence 
of his son Christian, who had studied in 


tberan. At a diet held in 1539, at which no 
member of the deigy was allow^ to be pres- 
ent, the assembly decreed the abolition of the 
Boman Catholic worship in tte Danish do- 
minions. 

Eungaiy and Poland. In Hungary, where 
numerous Geimans had settled, bringing Lu- 
theranism with thean, the new faith for a short 
time made rapid progress, esperially in fte 
cities and among the nobles. In Poland tte 
Heformation also found numerous adherents, 
but eventually the old faith dominated. _ 

Italy and Spain. Both in My and m 
Spain, the idea of the Baformation 
gained some ground among scholars, hut " 
never appeal^ to tte masses of the 
and even among tto scholars who were 
most in advocating certain 
Church there was never any sympafty ww 
the revolt t^tainst the Papacy. -dM 
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Council of Trent and the aubsequent Cath- 
olic Befoimatian, Protestantism practically 
disappeared from Southern Europe. 

Smss States. In the Swiss states, the 
progress of Protestantism was of much more 
unportance. It found a leader m Ulnch 
Zwmgh, a preacher at Zurich, who, by aeo 
mons, pamphlets and public discussions, in- 
duced that city to abolish the old and inaugu- 
rate a new Beformed Church, a course fol- 
lowed by Berne and other cities. Ultimately 
this movement was merged m political dis- 
sensions between the Beformed and the Bo- 
man Cathohc cantons, and Zwingli bunself 
fell m battle (1531). Between Luther and 
Zwmgli there were differences of opinion, 
chiefly concerning the Lord’s Supper, in 
which the former sihowed considerable iU- 
natnre toward bis fellow reformers. The 
Institutes of CoZnin formulated the doctcmea 
of a large body of Swiss Bef ormers, who also 
accepted Calvm’a ordinanees regarding 
Church diseiphne. After many tedious con- 
tesfs, Calvin’s creed was virtually accepted 
m the Netherlands and elsewhera 

France. In Prance the movement seemed 
at first to find powerful support, as Margaret, 
queen of Navarre, sister of King Pranas I, 
and many of the higher ecclesiastics favored 
the reformed doctrme The New Testament 
was translated into Prench, churches to the 
number of 2,000 were estabhahed by 1658, 
and Ibe Huguenots, as the Protestants vrare 
called, formed a large religious parfy in the 
State Unhappily, however, the rehgious de- 
ment was mined with pohtieal and personal 
hatreds, and in the civil strifes before and 
after the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew 
(1572) the religionB movement declined 
The giving up of Protestantism by Henry IV 
(1593) was a blow to the Huguenots, and 
though they obtamed toleration and certain 
privileges by the Edict of Nantes, this was 
finally revo^ in 1685. 

England. The Beformalion in England 
was only indirectly connected with the reform 
movement in (Germany. "Wychffe and the 
Lollards, the revival of leanung, the writings 
of More, Colet and Erasmus, the mar^rdom 
of Thomas Bilnqy, had all combmed to render 
the doctrme and disaplme of the Church un- 
popular. This feding was greatly increased 
J^en the writings of Luther and Tyndale’s 
“Mslation of the Bible found eager readers 
The pohhcal element came to favor the pop- 
dar reform movement when Henry VlJLL, iu 


hiB efforts to obtain a divorce from Catharme, 
found it necessary to repudiate the Papal 
snpremaqy and dedare hunself by act of Par- 
hament (1534) the snpreme head of the 
Church of England. To this the Pope replied 
by threats of excommumcalion, which were 
not, however, immediately executed; yet the 
breach with Home was complete, so far at 
least as the kmg was conoemed. Under the 
new laws of supremacy and reason, several 
of the clergy suffered at Tyburn. Sir Thomas 
More and Pisher, bishop of Rochester, were 
bdieaded at Tower Hill, and the lesser and 
greater monasteries were suppressed 

At this time there were three chief parties 
in the State: the party which still held the 
Pope to be the supreme head of the Church; 
the hmg’s party, which rejected Papal au- 
thorify but retamed the Roman Cathohc 
faith, and the reform parly, which rejected 
both the authority and the doctrme of the 
Roman Church So far as Henry YHI him- 
self was concerned, the changes made were not 
due to rehgious convictions, for m 1539 we 
find him paasmg the statute hnown as the 
Sta Articles, which rendered it a penal of- 
fense to deny the doctrme of trans-snbstan- 
tiation or to affirm that piiests might marry, 
yet he allowed the publication of the iMany 
and some forms of prayer m English. 

With the accession of Edward TI, the Ref- 
ormatiDn movement made considerable prog- 
ress. In 1649 the Eirst Act of Uniformity 
enjomed on the Church the use of Cramner’s 
Ktrat Book of Common Prayer, and in 1651 
the faith of the reformers was summed up m 
the Forty-two Articles of Behyton, which in 
the reign of Elizabeth were reduced to the 
Thirty-mne Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land. They deny purgatory, reduce the onip- 
nal seven sacraments to two, endorse the 
Xmfheran doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, repudiate Papal junsdiction and con- 
stitute the sovereign the supreme bead of the 
Church. Thus, England in reli^on became 
detached from the see of Rome. 

Scotland. In Scotland the first great Prot- 
estant reformer was Patrick Hamilton, after 
whose death, in 1528, George Wishart took 
up the work and was followed by John Knox, 
who finally became the leading spirit of the 
Reformation in Scotland. By 1560 the new 
faith was firmly established in the country, 
episcopacy was abolished and the Reformed 
(%urch set up, differing in every respect as 
greatly as posrible from the Church of Rome. 
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Hues, John 
Indulgence 
Knox. ,_ 

Luther. Martin 


Pope ^ . 

proteatanta 
BenaissanM 
Homan Catholic 

Thirty 

Wycljffe, John 
Zwingll. nine 
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The fundamental idea of all reCoim school 
Ib not to pnm^) but to refonU} the offends; 
to piomote his phymeal and mental develop, 
ment end to ^ve him each indosbud train, 
mg as will enable him to support himself 
after his idease. lu the hewing of &e 
morement only adolescent hoys and girb— 
abont fifteen or sixteen years old—were taken 
into the reform sehools} to-day provi^ is 
TwnAft for young women and young sun 
up to the age of thirty. Thanks to the in- 
determinate sentence, the young nan or 
^oung wconan who, throi^h diUgenee and 
good behavior, is promoted to higheat 
grade, is released on parole and given an op- 
portnnity to make good in the world. It is 
said that aghty per cent of those who are 
thus released afterwards lead upright lives. 

BBPItAC'TION. If a sth* is thmal into 
wats it appears to be bent at the sDiface of 

thewater (seeillu8tration,artideLiaHT). A 

spoon placed in a enp of dear tea presents 
a similar appearance. These appearances 
4h» nrinci'Dle of Tcfraction of bdit 


Illustrate me pnnapie 
The rays in passmg from air into water m 
entering a densecr me^um, and arc hmt^ 
of thdr straight course, or refracted. The 
eye follows the course of the bent ray 
seems to see a crooked stidc or spoca The 
law of lefreotton m as follows: light 
ine from a rare to a amso metoi^t 
towards a Ime perpenaicralar to foe soto 

of the re&aclmg body. 

a dense to_a xsre medr® m bmt^ 


Utner. 

EEFOBMBD OOTBOH. in ^ 

which arose at the tone of the 

which did not embrace the doctrmes 
dplfoe of Luther. 

by the Sheneh Protestor, t>^t * 

bMsme the common designation of all foe 
Calvinistie churches on foe European erata- 

abominations which nae foe i^eBef:^ 

These are foe Dutch Eeformed, foe 
S^d, foe Christian Befoi^d and foe 
^^ai Reformed. Their eomhined 
mSership ia about 464,000. 

BEFOIM schools. In 

tries, instead of impnsonmg hoye and gii» 

StStiSTbe^ty^^ 

came to be a senous piohta fro rrf^m jefraeted ray, Refute 

early in foe nineteenth centary, md as ear y „Bnig sun 

ffil824fo6Hoiiseof ReEngeonBandaU’s!^ after « oa , 

land, New Tori, -was established as a p^ 

T8te institution. ThiswaafoRowedhy otte 

gimilar schools, and in 1876 foe first state 
form school was founded, at 

Tins institution won worldwide atotion, and 

soon led to foe establishment of ofoas. 


licuiarte me -- - — - 

body Only when a ray ttavds th^ « 

^r.iLm medium does it foiled » 

^ Among foe common phenom^ fine 

f^^rarefooapp^tsh*^ 
vessel when flUefi mth wsto, to iMg^_ 
power of lenses, to r^ at suanse 

fid rsinhow tints on o£ to 

Store to^^/4^„ 

atmosphere are more horimntal^ 


arier » » — 

it is o« 

UUMfor “ISS’on «t Wrirt 

BEFBiGEBATIOJf- « f«J 

CoMJ&tOBAGa 
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BEOELATIOK, rejection, Wlien. two 
blocls of moist ice aie 1)ionglit into contact 
nnder pressnie they iriU freeze together, 
though the tanpeiatare is above tiie melting 
point This occnrs not only in. the air fant 
also in ivater having a temperatnie as high 
as 100° T*. The term regelatton, meaning 
ref reeling, is applied to this phenomenon, for 
Trhich the following explanation is usually 
advanced: The ice melts at the plane of 
contact, and the water formed freezes when 
thepressnreisieliered. Thns the two pieces 
are wdded together. That the meUing pmnt 
is lowered as the pressure increases is a weU- 
known law of physics. The theory of r^;e- 
lation is considered of valne in explaining the 
formation of glaeims. See GiiACtsa. 

BEGEHT, r/jent, in a broad sense, a per- 
sm who governs; speciflcalfy, one who gov- 
erns dnring the minority, absence or disabil- 
itj ol a Mng or qneen. most eonntries 
where the ruling power is hereditary the 
duties of regent nsnally devolve upon the 
nearest relative of the soverrign who is 
capable of rmdertahing them. Tn the Englirii 
nnivetsifies the term regent is given to a 
member of the governing body of the institii- 
hen. El many states of the United States 
and Ca nadian provinces the term :v applied 
to officers having the direction of state or 
provincial coQ^es and vmiveErities. 

EECmiEHT, refiment, a body of reg- 
nlar soldiers forming an administrative unit 
of an army. The size of the raiment de- 
pends npon tile class of troops forming it. 
Por instance, a raiment of cavalry is not 
i<s°aUy as Imge as one of infantry. Since 
the regiment of infantry is the standard 
for organization, a description of that will 
give a good idea of the organization (ri all. 
hi the armies of Great Britain, Urance and 
Setmmy, at the beginning of the World War, 
a raiment of infantry numbered about 3,000 
zolffiec^ besides officers. The raiment was 
divided into battalions of about 1,000 men, 
each battalion including four companies. The 
regiment is commanded by a colonel, and 
the battalion by a lieutenant-coloneL The 
companies are commanded by captains. For 
the United States army, see Abut, subhead. 
Units of Army Organiiation 
_ EEG^A, reji'na, Sase., fourteenth city 
la size in Canada, capital of the piovinee, 
is located on the Canadian Pacific and' 
Canadian ITorthern railways, about one 
hundred miles north of the international 


boundary. ^ It has large mannfaetuimg estah, 
lishments, including flour nulls, sssh and door 
factories, machme shops, soap works and 
wire and steel works. The afy also has six 
large gram devators and is a distributing 
pomt for wholesale groceries, hardware fur- 
niture, builders’ supplies and maehmeiy of 
various kinds. Among the city’s prominent 
buildmgs are the Parliament huildmg, two 
hospitals, the T. M. C. A. and T. W. C. A., 
the pubhc library and the new Hudson Bay 
Company’s bnildmg, estimated to cost 
$2,000,000. Begma is a headqnaxteis for 
the Boyal Canadian Mounted Pohce and the 
pTovmmal courts. Several milhon dollars’ 
worth of property was destroyed and many 
lives were lost in the cyclone which devas- 
tated the city on July 1, 1912 Population, 
1021, 34,432; 1931, 53,209. 

BEGISTBA'TIOlf. B^pstration is of two 
sorts, registration of voters and registration 
of births, deaths and marriages 

Begistiation of Voters. Begistration of 
voters is for preventing voting by those who 
are not l^ally qualified. In large cities this 
r^istration is formal and exacting, and is 
eondncted by tile boards of election in the 
voting precincts In American communities 
when a voter roisters he is required to give 
bis name and residence, to state bow long 
be has resided at his present place of resi- 
dence^ bow long he has resided in the pre- 
rinc^ in the county, in the state and in the 
Umted States Permanent r^stration, jathcr 
than one at stated periods, prevents frauds 
Under this plan, voters identify themselves 
by tbeiT signatures 

Begistration of Biztiis, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages. Be^strabon of births, deaths and 
marriages is required in nearly all eonntries 
pbysicauB are required to send to the desig- 
uated authorities records of all births and 
deaths, and clergymen perfomimg marriage 
ceremonies are required to send records of 
these ceremonies Marriage licenses are also 
required in most states, and these are recorded 
when issued. B^tration provides a valuable 
record which is often counted by courts of 
law; it furnishes eveiy country with rital 
statistic^ and serves as a check on immo- 
rality. 

EEIOHSTADT, riK/etdht, NzpOliEOir 
Fbakoois Joseph Bosapakte, Duke of 
(known as Jiapoleon H) (1811—1832), the 
only son of Napoleon and Empress Maria 
Louisa. On his abdication, following the 
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Battle of Waterloo, Napoleon declared the 
infant prince his successor. The Senate, how- 
ever, took no notice of Napoleon n, where- 
upon Kana Louisa took him to the court of 
his grandfather, Francis I of Austna. By the 
Treaty of Pans, Napoleon II was barred 
from inhentanc^ but was later made the 
Duke of Beichstadt, with the rank of an 
Austrian pnnce. He was never strong, and 
died of overezertion at the age of twenty-one. 

BEIOHSTA&, riKe^UHtg, (German Betc/t, 
a kmgdom, and Tag, a day), the name of the 
lower house of the German Parliament as it 
existed from 1871 to 1918. The membem 
of the Beichstag were elected by popular 
vot^ and all measures had to have their 
approval to become laws. In 1919 the Beieb- 
stag became the legislative body of the new 
German republic. When Adolf Shtler be- 
came German Chancellor, the Beichstag, at 
his order, set aside the Constitution (1933) 
and gave absolute power to him and his 
Cabmet, clothmg him with all the authorily 
of a dictator. Only one political parly, the 
National Socialist, is permitted m Germany; 
the Beichstag members necessarily all belong 
to that party, and they are pledged to the will 
of the dictator. See GsBiuiairr; Hixler, 
Adolf. 

BEID, Whitelaw (1837-1912), an Amer- 
ican joumaUst and diplomat, born at Xenia, 
Ohio. He graduated at Miami University m 
1856, taught school for two yeais and then 
entered upon a joumahstic career, becoming 
editor of the News, m bis native town. In 
1868 he became an editorial writer on the 
staff of the New York Tiibune, and four 
years later, upon the death of Horace 
Greel^, owner of that paper. In 1889 Presi- 
dent Harrison appomted him United States 
minister to France; in 1892 he was the un- 
successful nonunee for Yice-President, on the 
ticket with Harrison. Beid was special am- 
bassador of the Umted States at Queen Yic- 
toria’s Jubilee m 1897, was one of the Amer- 
ican peace commissioners to Pans in 1898 and 
bis country’s representative at the corona- 
tion of Bong Edward YII in 1992. He was 
appomted by President Boosevelt ambassador 
to England m 1905, which post he held with 
distmebon until his death. 

BEIGN OF TEBBOB. See Terror, 
Beign of. 

BEIE^AYIK. See Beyejavie. 

BEINDEEB, raw^deer, a deer found in the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia. In 


BEINDEEB 


North ^erica the family is represented bv 
fte eonh^. The remdeer is about four fS 
Mgh at the shoulders and has a thick, square 
body; Its legs are shorter, m propoifaT^ 
Its body, than those of the red deerf The she 
vanes somewhat, aecordmg to nlim-f. 
reindeer of the Arctic regions being lireer 
than those f opnd farther south. The feet are 
large and broad and enable the annual to 
travd easily over the snow. The head camea 
a pair of large, branchii^ antlers, which are 
ahed each year. 


The reindeer is one of the most important 
domeslia animals. To the mhabitanta of 
Northern Europe and Siberia it is the beast 
of burden of the Arctic region. Its flesh 
furnishes meat, and from its milk cheese la 
made. lii summer the meat is preserved by 



BISINDIDBR 

drying. The skins famish material for cloth- 
ing, and from the antlers and bones numerous 
utensils are made. The animal is keen of 
sight and swift of foot and will maintain a 
speed of nine or ten miles an hour for a long , 
time. It can easily draw a sledge with a 
weight of 200 pounds. The r^deer lives 
upon twigs, grass and lichens, which it secures 
by pushing the snow aside with its nose and 
fore feet. 

When Alaska was opened for settlement 
and exploitation, white men killed such n^- 
bers of caribou and other large game ma 
the Eskimos were threatened with starvat^ 
To remedy this condition in 1892 the Umte 
States government, through the 
Education, imported 1,200 rmndeer from 
Siberia, and the Bureau engaged a number o 
Laplanders to teach the natives how to 
for the BTiimnla. The experiment rooceeaea 
beyond the most sanguine expectations, an 
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there are now about 350,000 of these valuable 
animflls in the territory. The income to the 
natives, ercliisive of what they nse for them- 
selves, IS inereasiiig year by year. Some 
of the Aleutian Islands have been set apart 
by the United States goveimnent as re- 
serves for the raising of reindeer, so that tiie 
supply of these animalB will be adequate to 
meet the demands of the increase m popula* 
lion in Alaska See Cabibou; IDeeb. 

BEIiA.'TIOlTSHIF. Person^ and legal re- 
lationships are of two classes : those of blood, 
that is, the relationship which exists between 
two persons descended from the same ances- 
tor, known as eonsanguinityf and those of 
a§nity, or mamage, that is, &e relationship 
which exists between the husband or wife and 
tiie kmdred, by blood, of the other The 
wife’s kmdred by blood bear the same relation 
to tbe husband by affinity that they bear to 
her by consanguinity; thus, the wife’s sister 
IS said to he the siste^in-law of the husband. 
Hdation by affinity disqualifies judges, jurora 
or witnesses, eqnally with relation by eon- 
sangnimty. The term relationshtp is some- 
times employed to mclude all who are entitled 
to share m the estate of a deceased person 

RELATIVITY, Theoet op. See EmKCEiN, 

AIoBEBT 

RELIEF, releef. See Ai/ro-HiLiEvOt 

Bas-Relief; Mezzo-Relievo. 

SLIGION, re h/ un Many 
definitions of religion 
have been given, and 
while none seems to be en- 
tirely satisfactory, it is 
generally agreed that reli- 
gion treats of man's rela- 
tion to a supreme power, 
and bis method of expres- 
sing that relation in wor- 
ship. 

AH men are rdigious. 
Kb tnbe has been found 
so low in savagery or bar- 
barism that it did not 
acknowledge some rela- 
tion to a supreme bmng and in a crude way 
tiy to give expression to that relationship. All 
rehgions can be classified under two great di- 
^sions^-tiiose whose followers recognize but 
one supreme heing (monotheistic); those 
whose followers recognize a number of gods 
(polythmstie) A more satisfactory dassi- 
ncation is that given by Jastrow, who dis- 
^guishra four great divisionB: 



1. The religions of savages 

2 The religions of primitive culture, such 
as those of the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians, and those of the South Sea Islanders 

3 The religions of advanced culture, such 
as those of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Greece 
and Roma 

4. The religions coextensive with life, such 
as Judaism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism and 
Christianity. 


Rdigions of the first and second groups are 
dim^tenzed by the worship of objects of 
nature, sneh as the heavenly bodies, moun- 
tains and streams, and the wordiip of the 
spints of ancestors. Magical ntes and cere- 
monies form an important part in this wor- 
ship, and tiie priest is a medium of communi- 
cation hetwe^ the gods and man. In reh- 
gions of the third group, mythology takes the 
place of magic, and the pnesthood begins 
to guard the morals of the people. Beligioiis 
of the fourth group, those which are coexten- 
sive with life, exert the greatest influence 
over the individual and over the race. These 
religions emphasize the spiritual nature in 
man, and the importance of man’s relation 
to the divine. Their followers are required 
to follow high ethical standards. The na- 
tions m which Chnstianity is tiie prevaihng 
rdigion have exerted the greatest iofluenee 
over human history. 

Great Religions of the World. In the fol- 
lowing table are shown the number of fol- 
lowers of the world's prmcipal religions : 


BELIOZOK 

Christianity 

Confucianism and Taoism 
Hinduism . 

Mohammedanism 
Buddhism . . 

Judaism . • • 

Animism .. 

Shintoism 
Unclassified 


OF FOLLOWERS 

. 658,000,000 

350.000. 000 

230.000. 000 

218.000. 000 

150.000. 000 
16,000.000 

135.000. 000 

25.000. 000 

51.000. 000 


Related Artleleir. Consult the following 
titles for additional information. 


Articles, The 
Thirty-nine 
Atheism 
Atonement 
Ave Marla 
Baptism 
Baptists 
Baptist Young 
people's 
Union 

Benedictines 


Abbot . 

Absolution 
Adventists 
Utrlcan ^ 

Methodist 
Bplscopal 
Chnrcb 
Agnostiolsm 
Ulah ^ 

Vlpha and 
Omega 

imana Society Bishop 
VnabaptlaM 

Ancestor Wor- Brahmanism 
ship Breviary 

^ngel Buddha 

Analioan Buddhism 

Church Bull 

Untlnope Canon liUw 

ASbstlw Canonisation 

Apostolic Sue- Capuchins 
cession Car^nal 

Archbishop Carthusians 


Cathedral 
Censer 
Chaplain 
Charity, Sisters 
of 

Christian 
Endeavor, 
United 
Society of 
Christianity 
Christian 
Science 
Christmas 
Church 
Conclave 
Concordat 
Congrega- 
tlonallsts 
Counter-Ref- 
ormation 
Covenanters 
Creed 
Cross 
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Deaconess Immortality Presbyterians 

Denrisli Indulgence Priest 

Devil Islam Protestant 

Devil Worship Jehovah Purntory 

Disciples of Jesuits ^ Quakers 
Christ Jesus Christ ^bbl 

Dominicans Jews Reformed 

Druids Koran Church 

Dukhobors Damaism Bell^ous 

Dunkers Datter Day Liberty 

Raster Saints Resurrection 

Rpiphany Xient Roman 

Rpiscopal Litany Catholic 

Church Liturgr Church 

Epwor^ Lutherans Rosary 

League Msl& Sacrament 

Eucharist Ma^lflcat Sacred College 

Evangelical Martjrr Sacrifices 

fiance Mass Salvation 

Evangelical Mendicant Army, The 

Association Orders Seventh Day 

Fasts and Mennonites Adventists 

Fasting Mercy, Sisters Shakers 

FS,talism of Shamanism 

Fire Worship Messiah Shiites 

ForeordinaUon Methodists Shintoism 

Franciscans Missal Sunday Schools 

Free Missions Synagogue 

Methodists Mohammedan- Talmud 

Freethinker ism Taoslm 

Gentiles Monastiolsm Theosophy 

Ghebers Monk Trapplsts 

God Moravian Trinity 

Greek Church Brethren Unction 

Hadj Mormons Unitarians 

Heaven Mysticism Unlversallsta 

Hegira Nature Wor- Ursullnes 

HeU ship Vatican Coun- 

Heretio Nonconformlsts^cll 

Hermits Nun Vicar 

Hierarchy Nuncio Volunteers of 

High Priest Pantheism America 

Holy Ghost Parsees Wesleyan 

Holy Water Paullsts Methodists 

Ho^ Week Penance Zionist 

Hugenots Polytheism Movement 

Hussites Pope 

Idol Predestination 

BELIGIOUS liSAPERS 

Blavatsky, Helen P. Melanchthon, Philip 

Booth (family) Mohammed 

Calvin and Calvinism Moody, Dwight Lyman 
Confucius Savonarola 

Eddy, Mary Baker Smith, Joseph 

Fox. George Sunday. William A« , 

Hubs, John Swedenborg, Emanuel 

Hutchinson, Anne Wesley, John 

Jesus Christ Williams, Roger 

Knox, John WycUfl^ John 

Loyola, Saint IgnatiusToung, Brigham 
of Zoroaster 

Luther, Zfortin Zwlngli, Ulric 

BEZJGIOTTS, re lifvSj IJBEBTY, the 
light of Bvery one to form his reUg^ons opin- 
ions and to express them in vor^ip without 
intoEference from the state. Among the 
nations of ancient times the idea of re- 
gions liberty was almost totally lacking, ihe 
individual being subject to the king in re- 
gions as well as in civil matters. During the 
early centuries of the Cbrisrian Era the Chris- 
rians were frequently persecuted, and not 
imlal after the conversion of Emperor Con- 
stantine was fall toleration of religious 
worship granted to all persons. In A. n. 313 
he published an edict establishing Chris- 
tianity as the state rdigion of the Homan 
Empire. 

Previous to the Protestant Heformation 
the authority of the Homan Catholic Church 


■was Omost TmversaUy lecognized 
rat Europe, and the queaboa of rdigi™ 
hb^ did not an^ ThoEefomatoW 
not directly mtrodnce the question, since 
every ruler, Catholic or Protestant, hehevea 
that unity of faith among his subjects was 
necess^ to the integrity of the state. Hdi- 
gious liberty is the outgrowth of the gradual 
broadening of men’s mmds through educa- 


tion,_travd and perfection of means of com- 
municatioii. It received its first great im- 
petus with the emigration of the Pilgnms 
to America; the first amendment to the Amer- 
ican Conshtution provides that Congress shall 
make no law respecting the establishment of 
^gion. The spirit of tolerance developed 
in Ameriim has exerted a strong influence on 
other nations, yet intolerance under dicta- 
torial rule is not unknown today, 

EEMBEAUST, rem'brant (1603-1669), 
whose full name was Bembraudt HiniiEnsz 
VAS Kuk, was the greatest pamier and eteher 
Holland has produced and one of the su- 
preme masters of all tune. He was bom at 
Leyden. At the age of twenty-five he went 
to Amsterdam, where he ^ent the rest of 
his life. 

Bemhrandt was remarkably prolific and 
versatile. His subjects mclude portraits, rdi- 
gions and classical themes and landscapes, 
and be was equally 
successful as a 
painter and as an 
etcher. As the 
first real Dutch 
master of natnral- 
istie portraiture 
Bemhrandt quick- 
ly acquire d_ a 
wealthy and dis- 
tinguished patron- 
age, and bis poiv 
traits are valuable 
not only as sn- bbmbkandt 
preme works of arf> but also as recsoros o 
Hs time. Ho reserved muoh of his time 
from this profitable labor and painted num^ 
ouB portraits of himsdf and of jnmhers 
his family, indndmg bis -rS 

Saskia, to whom he was married m loo* 
also executed scores of 
which are now among the chief tre 
of the great galleries. 

TTia most famous work, The Ntgh 
a largo composition of twmty fige^^^ 
resenting the mvio guard of his “1? 
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fbeiT elnblioiise, is in tbe Boyal Mnsenm at 
Amsterdam. In. the same mnsenm is The 
Syndtea of the DraperSf a lifehke and hean- 
^nl gronp of seventeenth eentnry Dutch 
merchants. Among other important canvases 
are The Mwttomy Lesson, mih its masterly 
comparative treatment of hvii^ and dead 
human £e^; The Snpper at EmmaSs, an 
egnally staring study of contrasted qualities, 
in vrhich the natural and snpematnral are 
shomi mde by side. The Old Woman Cut- 
tmg her Nails, The Auctioneer and several 
other important vrorhs are owned by the 
Metropolitan Knsenm, Mew York, and a 
fine Portrait of a Giii is prominent in the 
collection of old masters of the Chicago Art 
Listitnte. The MiB, perhaps the best of his 
landscapes in color, belongs to the Widener 
coUectian, Philadelphia. In addition to these 
famous works, Bembrandt painted about 276 
other canvases and did 320 etchings; and of 
these last the most notable are The Descent 
from the Cross, Christ Meding the Sick 
and The Burgomaster Jan Six. 

As a master of cbiaroscuro (the dispom- 
iion of l^t and dark in a picture) Bem- 
brandt has no equal Bis figures were fault- 
lessly modeled and full of life; his color rich, 
transparent and glowing. In all his work 
there is a vivid realism combined with poetic 


HianMClTOM, Bbedebio (1801-1909), an 
.American sculptor, painter and writer, who 
vividly portrayed the picturesque hfe id the 
Western plains. Hie was horn at Canton, 
M. Y , and after studying art in Mew York 
traveled wesi^ where he spent much 
toe hvmg the life of a cowboy and camp- 
ing with Indians. Ih time be acquired a 
unique reputation by writing and illustrating 
stories of cowboys and red men. In his 
landscapes are the warm colors of mountain, 
plain and desert; in his ^ines the vigor and 
energy of the sort of men who inhabit such 
v%ians. One of his best paintings. Cavalry 
Charge on the Southern Plain, is owned by 
the Metropolitan Museum, Mew York. The 
same mnsenm has his two bronze statuettes. 
Bronco Buster and Wounded Burikie. His 
books, which he illnstrated, are entitled Pang 
Tracks, Crooked Trails and The Wag of an 
Indian, 

BHB'SEM, Iha (1846-1927), an American 
chemist and locator, bom in Mew York City. 
He was educated in the College of the City 
of Mew York, the College of Physicians and 


Surgeons and the umversities of Munich and 
Gottingen. At the age of twenty-sis he be- 
came professor of chemistry and physics in 
■WiUiams College, at Wilhamstown, Mass. 
When Johns Hophms Umversity was founded 
in 1876, he was chosen to organize the de- 
partment of chemistry, which became one of 
the best, not only m America, but m the 
world. He was president of that univerriiy 
from 1901 to 1912, when he resigned to re- 
sume his research work m chemsitry. Dr. 
Bemsen’s work has given him a wide reputa- 
tion, and his books have been translated mto 
several languages Among his best known 
books are Theorettail Chemistry, Orgarae 
Chemistry, Introduction to Chemistry and 
The University Movement. 

BEMAISSAMOE, rennasahNs', a Prench 
word meanmg new birth, a name given to the 
movement m Europe that mspnied men to 
abandon the restraints of the Middle Ages 
and to develop modem mterests, enthnriasm 
and ideals Its most noted feature was the 
Bevival of Learning, an awakening of mind 
and a thi^ after the new knowledge This 
resulted m numerous mvestigations of natu- 
ral events, in a wide-spread study of art and 
hterature and m a broadenmg of outlook to 
a degree never before known. 

Before to fifteenth century clergymen 
were to only educated dass. They were ac- 
cepted as authority on all subjects. But in 
to Mew Birth men all over Europe began 
to thmk for themselves. Many learned men 
came from the East into Western Europe, 
brmging hterature and other treasures, after 
to fall of Constantinople (1453). They 
helped very greatly m developing the new 
thirst for knowledge and the appreciation 
of human interests, although these men were 
not to direct cause of the Benaissance as 
some writers suppose. The birth of new 
ideas and an eagerness in using them grew 
out of many prccedmg conditions that slow- 
ly developed throngb the centuries, particu- 
larly in to fourteenth century 

Dideed to Middle Ages had a civilization 
and culture of their own This culture was 
imprisoned by ancient customs and numerous 
wrong notions The Benaissance upset these 
traditions at many pomts, and by usmg cer- 
tam old ideas built up a new civilization 

The Benmssance did not consist so much 
in a change of subjects of studv as it did 
m setting up a new viewpoint from which 
well-known facts may be considered. Lan- 
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gnages, pMosopliy, art, goyermneni and re- 
ligion were stndied as fields in yilucli to make 
diseovenes and cnbcal comparisons. 

Althongli theoretical purposes at first 
ruled the movement men came to see its 
valne in promoting progress and so later 
made a multitude of practical apphcations 
of the new learning 

The new ennosify brought out new facts 
and so led to a rejection of many errors 
about the natural world, students gave scant 
attention to mere opinions and learned to 
make direct observations Then the founda- 
tions of modem science were laid. 

Humanism also arose This means a very 
high regard for the facts pertammg to the 
human race. Shallow ideas about human 
nature and man’s place in society melted 
away and man was then viewed as a hving, 
mspirmg subject for direct observabon and 
study. 

A self-saenficmg devobon to Greek and 
Latm studies brought later great enlarge- 
ment to all modem languages aud hteratnres. 
Baphael, Da Vima, Titian, Corregio and oth- 
ers produced wor^ of art that have never 
been surpassed 

In philosophy Bruno and other thinkers 
threw off the chains of cramped intellectnal 
masters for the sake of gaming a free, 
ancient but pagan viewpoint This new posi- 
bon proved nnsnitable m the end, but it 
served at the time as a means of escape, a 
necessary step m the ditecbon of modem 
philosophy. 

The Benaissance gradually reached all 
parts of Europe and finally modified all 
phases of social life. It developed new arts 
sudi as prmtmg, new concepbons of our 
earth through geographic diseovenes, new 
national policies as m the cultivation of trade 
by sea, new ebnreh life through the Beforma- 
bon It brought inspirahon, bght and joy 
to those who delighted in art, learning and 
adventure. However, the neglected masses 
of peasants were long in gainmg any rehef 
from them misenes 


Related Arttelen. Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 


Ariosto, LudoTicl 
Boccaccio, Giovanni 
^Ivin and Calvinism 
Cervantes, Saavedra 
Copernicus. Nicholas 
gurer, Alhrecht 
gtasmns, Deslderlus 
calileo 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo 
Holbein. Hans 


Luther, Uartln 
Medici 

Melancthon, Philip 
More, Sir Thomas 
Petrarch, Francesco 
Raphael. Santl 
Reformation 
Sarto, Andrea 
Tasso. Torquato 
Wycllffe, John 


EEHAH, rendkN', Eenest (1823-1892), 
a French philologist, historian and essayist 
bom at Trdguier, m Bnttany, and educated 
for the priesthood at the seminary of Saint 
Snlpiee, Fans. In 1845, however, he gave up 
all mtention of becommg a priest and de- 
voted himself to histoncal and linguistic 
studies In 1862 he was appointed professor 
of Hebrew m the College de France, but his 
unorthodox views on religion led to his dis- 
missal In 1863 his lAfe of Jesus j the work 
by which he is most widely known, appeared 
lliis book gave nse to prolonged discussions 
tbronghont Europe It was the first of a 
senes of volumes setting forth Benan’s views 
on the history and ongin of Chnsbanity 
The most important of these volumes are 
The Apostles, Saint Paul, The Ohnstmn 
Church, The Antichnst and Marcus Aur^tus 
Benan was highly honored as a scholar 
BENI, ra' ne. See Guido Behi. 

EB'HO, Kev , the eonnty seat of Wa^oe 
County, thirty-one miles north of Carson 
City, on the unnavigable Tmckee River and 
the Tmekee-Carson Canal, and the Southern 
Pacific, the Virginia & Tmekee and the IFest- 
em Pacific raibroads There are two airports 
and numerons bus hues. It is m a farming, 
mining and stoek-raising secbon, and is the 
largest city and the most important industnal 
center m the state It is the seat of the 
state university, a hospital for the insane, 
and has, also, a Carnegie Library, a Y M C A 
building and a Federal buildmg Beno holds 
a uniqne repntabon for its f eoibbes proi id- 
mg for easy divorce Beno was settled m 
1858, was mcorporated m 1869 and chartered 
as a city in 1901 Population, 1930, 18,529 
BEET. One of the most eminent Amer- 
ican economists defines rent as "that which is 
paid for the use of land,” hot in the sense 
in which it IS commonly used, it means that 
which IS paid for the use of buildings as 
well as for the use of lands When the land 
upon which the buildmg stands belongs to 
one owner and the building to another, the 
rent is divided This condition frequently 
exists in large eibes where a long-term Icmc, 
as for nmety-nine years, is made, and a build- 
ing IS erected upon the plot in qneshon. 
At the expiration of the lease the huiMing 
may become the property of the proprietor 
of the land, or the leose may be renewed 
The principal factors that determine the 
rent on land are quality and location. Ten 
acres of fertile alluvial land bordering on 
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a liver vnll produce much larger crops than 
the same number of acres on a sandy hill- 
side; therefore the first fidd would rent at 
a correspondmgly higher rate. But location 
is sometimes the more important factor. Lo- 
eation includes certain inseparable appur- 
tenances, such as climate and convenience to 
market. A fidd, located, for instance, on 
the north side of a hill will not receive as 
much benefit from the sun as one located 
on the south side, and will not produce as 
large crops. A man owns two farms of 160 
acres each, and equally fertile; one is located 
within fifty miles of a large city, the other in 
North Dakota. It is obvious ^at the first 
farm is the more valuable, because of its 
prozimliy to a good market. It will, there- 
for^ rent for more than the second. Locor 
tion, especially with reference to convenient 
transportation and to business centers, is 
the chief factor in fixing the high rents paid 
for ground and hnildmgs in cities. 

Bent is usually payable in monthly install- 
ments, hut a tenant on a farm may arrange 
with his landlord to pay at such times ns 
ho markets his produce. In cities and towns, 
rent on houses and other buildings is pay- 
able in advance. A tenant who is in arrears 
on his rent, may, after due notice, be ejected 
from the premises. See Lease; Tenaiti. 

BBFLEV'HT. See Wbit. 

BEPBGSENTAnVBS, House op, Ibe 
lower branch of the Congress of the United 
States, the other being the Senate. The 
House and the Senate are organised accord- 
ing to Constitutional provision; the former 
is much the larger body and is supposed to be 
closer to the people than is the Senata That 
there should be direct responsibility to the 
people was the intention of the founders of 
ibe government, for members of the House 
from the beginning have been elected direct- 
ly by the people for a short term of two 
years. In contrast, the Senators were given 
terms of six years, and because it was the 
plan that they should represent the states, 
the Constitution provided that they should be 
elected by the state legislatures. This metliod 
of selection was changed, however, by the 
adoption of the Sixteenth Amendment. 

Humber and Apportionment. The House 
itself determines the number of its members, 
and ibese are apportioned among the states 
according to population. After each national 
census determines ibe nation’s population, 
the number of members for Ibe following ten 
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years m d^ded, and the whole population 
IS divided by number; thus to 
representation is found, ” 

** decided that there tonW i. 
435 Bepresentatives for the period 

to 1933, and in the latter year the same num 
her was continued until 1943. The total dod 
ulation divided by 435 disclosed that S 
should he one Eepresentative to each eronn 
of 282,241 people. The population of eaib 
state was then divided hy this unit of re- 
presentation to determme how many Eepre. 
sentatives the states should dect As soon 
as each state learned its number its vanons 
counties were divided into a like number of 
Congressional districts, each district choosmg 
its Bepresentative by direct ballot. 

There is no law requiring a member to 
reside in the district from which he is dected; 
the Constitution provides only that he must 
be a resident of tbe state. However, the peo- 
ple always choose in each distinct a resident 
of the district. 

This IS a brief statement of to manner m 
which Bepresentatives are apportioned among 
the people. It diould be stated, however, that 
a state, no matter bow small its population, 
is entitled to at least one Bepresentabva 
Any new state admitted dunng a decade adds 
to tbe total membership of the House. The 
followmg table gives the number of repre- 
sentatives by states; 

Alabama 9 Nebraska S 

Arlsona 1 NevaUa 1 

Arkansas 7 New Hampshire .. 2 

California 20 Ifew Jersey 14 


Colorado *. 4 Mexico 

Connecticut 0 New Tork 

Delate arc 1 North Carolina 

Florida ... 5 North Dakota 

Georgia 10 Ohio . . ** 

Idaho 2 Oklahoma ... 

lilinolB 27 Oregron .« . 

Indiana .. 12 Pennsylvania 

Iowa 9 Phode Island 

Kansas 7 South Carolina 

Kentucky . . 9 South Dakota 

laoulsinna ........ 8 Tennessee . 

Maine 2 Te^as ... 

Maryland 6 Utah 

MasBachuBctts .. ..15 Vermont .. 

Michigan 17 Virginia ... 

MinncBota ....... 9 Washington 

MiBBiSBippi 7 West Virginia 

MiBBOurl ....13 Wisconsin ... 

Montana .. 2 Wyoming 


. 1 
45 
11 
8 

. 24 
. 9 

. 8 
34 
2 

. 6 
2 
9 

.21 
. 2 
. 1 
. S 
. 6 
6 
10 
1 


How Elected. The Constitution did not de- 
clare what class of people should be qualified 
to vote for Bepresentatives, it left these 
qualifications to be determined by 
by ordering that any person a state pemuttw 
to vote for state representative should m 
permitted to vote for a Eepresentative in 
Congress. Thus it occurs that in many states 
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men and women not yc$ oitizens of the United 
States, but wbo have made theiz application 
for naturalization, are qualified. 

Powers of the House. In the article Cok- 
OEESs ov XHB Umixed Sxzxes a list of the 
powers of Congress is given. Phe powers 
^ the House and Senate are coordinate in 
almost aU respects; jomt action of the two 
Houses is nearly always required to give ef- 
fect to their actions. However, all bills for 
raising revenne (referring to ta^ and other 
revenue measures) must originate in the 
House of Bepresentativas, on the theory that 
the House is closer to the people. Such bills, 
once mtroduced in the House, may be al- 
tered by the Senate, and then joint action 
follows. 

The House enjoys another special function. 
It considets all charges rating to im- 
peachment of Federal offleers, and votes im- 
peachment when the facts warrant such ac- 
tion. The Senate then dts as a jury to try 
the case 

Officers and Salaries. The Honse chooses 
its officers, duef of whom is the Speaker. 
Other officers are a sergeant-at-arms, door- 
keepers, clerks, postmaster, etc. The Speak- 
er need not be a member of the House, but 
one never has been chosen from outside the 
membership. The members receive $10,000 
per year, except the Speaker, whose salary is 
$15,000, the same as that of the Yice-Fiesir 
dent, the presidu^ officer of the Senate. 

Election. The members are elected on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember of even-numbered years. Their terms 
formerly began on the 4th of the followmg 
March, at noon, but this date was changed 
to January 3 by the Twentieth Amendment 
to the Constitution, adopted in 1033, effective 
with succeeding Congresses. 

State House of Bepresentatives. The 
lower house of each state l^ialature is pat- 
terned closely after the national body. The 
yembets are usually elected for two years, 
from state representative districts, but in 
some states the term is four years 


Consult the foUowIne 
Otles tor sCCitional inlormatlon 

irfiS.? gt Hia Impeachment 

Senate of the United 
tt>e States 
United States Speaker 

EEFEIEvjs, repreet/, the suspension of 

CXOCntlon nf sanfan/tA rtnecA^ Tinmi A 


jniamal for a capital offense. The pcwer 
grant a reprieve is -usoally exercised by tie 


chief executive of a state. When the legaKty 
of a conviotion is questioned, or when there 
is allied fresh evidence of the condemned 
person’s innocence whidi seems wor&y of ex- 
amination, a repneve is justified. 

B£PTli£S, rep'tiUf that class of aniwinlj^ 
that includes snakes, lizards, turtles, croco- 
diles and alligators Entiles are cold- 
blooded vertebrates, and their bodies are 
covered with scales, except in case of the 
turtles, which have a shell for covering and 
protection. Th^y wnggle along on the bdly 
or crawl on short legs. ^ their internal stane- 
tnre and methods of reprodncmg their kmd, 
reptiles bear a close resemblance to birds, 
and m a past geological age there were flymg 
reptiles which seemed to form the connecting 
link between these two great classes in the 
animal kmgdom (see Ptebohacitl) . Bep- 
tiles breathe through their Iimgs during the 
entire period of tiieir existence. In near!; 
all species the young are produced by eggs 

G^logy shows that at one time the earth 
was inhabited by many species of gigantic 
and terrifying reptiles which have long since 
ceased to exist, and in general the class may 
be said to be disappeaxing. 

RelateA Consult the following 

titles for Additional Information* 


Adder 

AlUaator 

Anaoonda 

Asp 

Black Snake 

Blindworm 

Boa 

Box Tortoise 
Chameleon 
Cobra 


Copperhead 

Crocodile 

Dragon 

Garter Snake 

Gavial 

Gecko 

Glia Monster 
Glass Snake 
Iguana 
Leatherback 


Llsard 
Uaik Snake 
Moccasin Snake 
Monitor 
PVthon 
Rattlesnake 
Terrapin 
Tortoise 
Turtle 
Viper 


BSFUETJO. Bee Qovebnuzkx, subhead 


Sepuiltc 

BEFUBliIOAN FABTT, a political party 
organized m the Umted States between 1854 
and 1856 It was formed by the union of 
varions parties and gronps opposed to the 
extension of slavery. Among these were 
anti-slavery Whige, the Free-Soil party, most 
of the Know-Nothing party, several Aboh- 
tionist groups and a number of Northern 
Demoerats. It hdd its first national conven- 
tion m Pbiladdphia m 1856 and nominated 
John C. Fremont for President. Fremont 
was defeated, but he bad 113 dectoral votes, 
against 174 for Buchanan. Hi 1860 the party 
came into powm with the dectiott of Abraham 
loncoln, and, with the exception of the elec- 
tions of 1884 and 1892, direetea the policies 
of the nation until 1912 In that year a 
dividon in its ranks caused the organization 
of the Progressivo party and enabled tho 
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Demoeratio party to win the election. After 
eight years of Democratie role, the Bepnbli- 
cans were ’victorious in the Sections of 1920 
to 1928, inclusive, then ga-ve way again to 
the opposition For a detailed history of the 
Bepubhcan party and its relation to other po- 
htical organizations, see PoiiUCicAi, F^asheb 
IK XHE UkITED SiATBS. 

The Anti-Federalist party took the name 
BepubUcan when it came into power in 1801, 
at the election of Jefferson. Later it took 
the name Bemocratio-Bepublioan, and this 
was finally changed to Democratic, a name it 
still retaina See Deuocbaiic Party. 

BEFtn)IA.'TION, a refusal on the part of 
a government to pay the debts contracted 
by the governments which have preceded it. 
Repudiation has somebmea been resorted to 
by the smaller Amenean republics and by 
states of the Union. It is frequently prac- 
ticed by pretended or revolntionary govern- 
ments which have no permanent existence. 
Sometimes mties, counties and towns have re- 
sorted to the practice. 

BEQUISITIOIT. See Extradition'. 

BBSACA DE la PALMA, r« sah'kah da 
lah pahrmoj Battpe or, a short but severe 
engagement which occurred May 9, 1846, be- 
tween a force of 5,000 Mexicans, under 
General Arista, and about 2,300 Americans, 
under General Zachary Taylor. The battle 
took place in Resaca de la Palma ravine, in 
Cameron County, Texas, four miles north 
of Brownsville. This was disputed territory, 
as Mexico insisted that the Mueces River, not 
the Rio Grande, was its northern boundary. 
After 'the battle the Umted States declared 
war on Mexico See Mexican War. 

BESEBVOIB, res'uromor, an artificial 
basin for storing a large quantity of water. 
The construction of a reservoir often requires 
great engineerii^ sUU. In the selection of 
a site the great object should be to choose a 
position which will give the means for col- 
lecting -with as little recourse as possible to 
artificial structures or excavations. The em- 
bankments or dams may be constructed mther 
of masonry or earthwork, but the latter is 
the more usual, since it is generally the more 
economical method. Reservoirs in which the 
dams are built of earthwork must be provided 
■with a waste-weir, to admit of the surplus 
water flowing over; in the reservoirs of which 
the dams are built of masonry there is no 
necessity for a waste-weir, as then the water 
may be allowed to overflow the wall, there be- 


bebtobatioe 


ing no fear of its endangering 
Among ae la^t reservoirs conuMteTS 
miy water systems are the Croton 
Ashoken reservoirs which supply New 
Cily, and that of the Mebopohto 
Supply District of Boston. The lareest 
reserv^ =o“>ected with irrS 

pro3eet8. See Irrigation; Rec^^ 
S&BviaB; Watbkwobks. ^ 

BESINS, resins, a class of vegetable sub- 
stances, insoluble m -water, soluble m 
and easily softened or melted by heat They 
are extensively used in the manufacture of 
varmsh. Resins are transparent or translu- 
cent, and have generally a yeUow-brown color 
They become dectrified when rubbed, 
may be divided into three classes : (1) Those 
which exude spontaneously from plants or 
from incisions in the stems and branebea 
Represented by benzoin, dragon’s blood. Pern 
balsam, storax, copaiba, copal, lac, myrrb 
and turpentine; (2) resins extracted from 
plants by alcohol or other solvente, among 
which are gum ammoniacum, angelica root 
Indian hemp, cnbebs, manna and squill; (S) 
fossil resins, occurring in coal or lignite beds, 
such as amber, asphdt, copaline and fossil 
caoutchouc. Some resans, when combined 
"with essential oils, give out a fragrant odor. 
Bosin is the name given resins exndmg from 
cone-bearing trees. See Rosin ; Tdrpbntise. 

BESOLU'TIOES OP 1798. See Kzn- 


TOOKY AND VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS. 

BESPIBA'TIOIT. Bee BEEAiHiNa. 

BESTIGOTTOEE, res ti goosK, BTVEB, a 
stream in Canada famous for its trout and 
salmon. It flows in a general northeasterly 
direction about 200 miles, separating New 
Brunswick from tiie province of Quebec Tbs 
name, an Indian word meamng dimitng like 
the hand, has reference to its five branches, 
each from fifty to seventy miles long l%e 
river, navigable about eighteen miles, dis- 
charges into Chaleur Bay, an arm of the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence. A tidal wave as- 
cends the estuary twenty-four miles. 

BESTOBATIOK, restohretahnn, in his- 
tory the return of a country to mimarchical 
government. It is particularly applied to flie 
reestablishment of the monarchy in England, 
succeeding the Commonwealth under Cro- 
well. Cromwell had beheaded the tyranmeal 
Charles I and had set up ihe Commonwealft 
in 1649, ruling it -witii a strong and able brad 
After Ms death unsettled conditions^ led to 
the overthrow of flie Common'weaHh in loss 
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tnd the coronahon the nezt year of Charles 
H, irhose reign yras offldally dated not from 
ills aetnal accession bnt from tiie death of his 
father. See CoiiuioirwEAiyrH of EngIiAnh; 
CaoirwEUi, Ouver 

SESUMF^ON 07 SFEOIB PAY- 
MENTS. See Sfeoh! PATuniras, Besumf- 

TIOE OF. 

EESUBBEOTION', reewrreVshm, the 
nsmg of man after death, to be possessed of 
oil his powers and faculties. The resurrec- 
tion of the dead is mentioned a number of 
tunes m the Old Testament, but only the 
Israehtes are there considered The New 
Testament doctnne, founded upon the resur- 
rection of Christ, who m Revelation is called 
“The first begotten of the dead” (Beoela- 
Uon I: 5), applies to all mankmd. The 
beaufafnl story of the Besnrreetion as told 
m the Gospels cannot be improved. These 
accounts contain evidence of tiie fact of 
Chnstis rising from the dead that objectors 
to btiief m the Besnrreetion have never been 
able to set aside The great argument in 
establishing the Besunection as the chief 
cotnetstone of the Christian faith is set 
forth by Paul m I Corinthiane, XV, but hia 
great question, “How are the dead raised? 
and with what manner of body do tb^ 
come?” has never been answered. The Chris- 
tian Church throughout the world considers 
the Resurrection of Christ to bo the crowning 
evidence of the divine oharaoter of His mis- 
Eion 

BESUBBBOTION PLANT. SeeJiaaoHo 
Rose. 

BESZBE, resb'he, the family name of two 
great smgers See Db Beszee. 

EETAINEB, the formal engagement of an 
attorney by a ^ent to prosecute or defend 
a suit at law, or to attend to such of the 
cUentis bnsmess as may require the services 
of an attorney. lii the first mstance the re- 
^er is special; in the second it is general, 
ihe effect of the retamer is to confer on 
tte attorney all the powers mvolved m the 
forma and usages of the court in which the 
amt IS pendmg. The retainer is usuaUy 
accompanied by a fee called the retaining fee, 
w retainer, lie acceptance of this fee binds 
the attorney to his ohent, and prevents his 
acceptance of a retainer from the opposite 
party m the suit A general retainer pre- 
wnta the attorney from rendering any serv- 
that would be against the interests of his 
chent. 


retriever, re tree^ vur, a dog specially 
tramed to fetch game which has been shot; it 
is greatly valued by sportsmen for its in- 
telligence m the field and in the water. The 
larger and more famihar breed of retnevers 
IS a cross between the Newfoundland and 
the setter; the smaller breed is a cross be- 
tween the water spamel and the terrier. The 
typical retriever is twenty or more inches 
high, with a stontly bruit body, strong limbs, 
webbed toes and black, curly hair. The 
American retriever, commonly known as 
the Chesapeake Bay dog, is the best known 
He IS very keen of scent and is an excellent 
swimmer. 

REUNION, rannyohn', JtM de IiA, for- 
mm;ly Ile he Boubbon, an island m the In- 
dian Ocean, between Mauntius and Mada- 
gascar, belongmg to Prance It is of volcanic 
origin, and is monntamous. Piton de la 
Ponmaise, an mtermittently active volcano, 
IS 8,713 feet high. The climate and soil are 
favorable to agneulture, and about one-third 
of the total area of 970 square miles is under 
cultivation. Coffee, sugar, vanilla, spices and 
cocoa are the chief crops There is consid- 
erable commerce with Prance and other 
French colonial possessions The population, 
which consists largely of negroes, Indian 
coolies and Chmese, is about 198,000, of 
whom 104,000 are of Prench European origin 
The capital is Samt Bems. 

REVAL, ra va/il', now TaLumr, a seaport 
on an mlet of the Gulf of Pmland, capital of 
Esthonia, one of the so-called Baltic prov- 
inces of old Russia Before the World War 
the mty was third m importauee among the 
Baltic ports, rankmg next to Petrograd and 
Riga It has two harhois, which rarely 
freeze, and m peace times enjoys a thriving 
export trade m fiax, gram, pickled anchovy 
(a local product), annuals and bquors. The 
old town, ocoupymg low ground, is medieial 
m aspect , m the upper town are many hand- 
some residences and public buildings. Beval 
was bombarded by German forces during the 
war, and after the surrender of Russia it fell 
a prey to Germany, ns did all of Esthonia. 
Late in 1918 the Germans withdrew (sec 
EsmoKlA) Population, 1932, 134,000. 

REVELA'TION, Book op, the last book 
of the New Testament, called m the English 
Bible the Sevelaiton of Saint John the Di- 
vine, also the Apocalypse, from a Greek word 
meaning to uncover The author is un- 
known, but he is generally supposed to be the 
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AposQe trho is alleged to liave mit- 
tea the book while he was banished in the 
Isle of Patmos. SeveUaion is easil; divided 
into three parts, known as the introdnetion, 
letters to &e elmrcbes and the visions (of 
whieh there are nine). 

Ko other book in the Bible has given rise 
to soeh frequent and spirited dueussions, 
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and many interpretations of it are in exist- 
enca One sohool of thinkers believes that it 
foretells the events that precede the end of 
the world. A second school beheve the 
prophecies were uttered against the Homan 
Empire, and that the emperor of Rome was 
the Beast that was to be pnt down, because 
of his oppositiou to the spread of Christian- 
ity. A more recent opinion is that Mevelation 
gathers the symbolism of the Old Testament 
^d interprets it in the light of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

BBV'EIiSTOEB, B. C., in the Kootenay 
distriot, on ihe Coliimbia River. It is a divi- 
sional point on the Canadian Pacific BaHway 
and has large repair shops, which are the 
largest industry at the present time. There 
are saw nulls, a sash and door factory and a 
hospital. As &e gateway to the Kootenay 
eouniay, it is the headquarters for mine sup- 
plies and also for tourists and sportsmen. 
North of Bevelstoke is the Big Bend mining 
region, which produces silver, lea^ gold aud 
copper. In the district is the Mount Revel- 
stoke National Park. Population, 1931, 
2,736. 




Coast Odabd. 

REVERE, renecf' Padi, {1735-18181 
patriot, v*o rode from 

Ifxmgton on the night of Aprilis; 1 ^ fa 

giro warning of the approach o£ a Bribsh’er 
pedibon, wh^ was resisted next day rt 
lAx^ton and Concord. This deed 
Wdlow'a poem. The Ride 

ReverewashominBoston. Asanoutcom 

of hiB ^UMtion as an migraver he enslaved 
and prmted the first paper onrrency of Mass, 
aohu^ He was one of Ihe leaders of fte 
Party” (which see), and in 


Leagn^ organised to watch the BvfaA 
that <aty. After hie memorable ride to Ler- 
ington. Revere became ]ienteIlant^!olon8l of 
state artHlety and accompanied the nnsnc- 
cessful Penobscot expedition in 1779. 

BEVOLU'TION, fte name pven a sudden 
movement, political or mihtary, having for 
its end a change in govmnment. RevolnlionB 
may be peaceful, hut they are nsnally die 
cause or the out^owih of war. The Amer- 
ican Revolution was the cause of the var 
which followed, and the Prenoh Revolution 
of 1871, in which the empire was changed to 
a republic, was the rasnlt of the Pranoo- 
Qerman war of that year. Revolution de- 
notes the popular demand for a radical and 
immediate change, and it ie opposed to re- 
form which favors a gradual transformation. 

A revolution is external when a part of 
the state s^arates itself from the on^iial 
state and maintains its independencs, as in 
case of the American colonies in 1776. It 
is internal when it results in a change in the 
form of government, as in the Prench Revo- 
Intion in 1871, the revolution in Rnssia in 
1917, and that in Gtermany in 1918. A revo- 
Intion which has as its aim the overthrowing 


of aU existing government is anarchism. A 
world revolution of Ihe working olaaaes was 
predicted by radicals at the close of the 
World War. The Preach Eevolation of 1789 
was one of the most important revoluhonary 
movemmits in history hecausa of its f arreadi- 


ing effects. See PmiraH Rsivonuiiair. 

Iieaders of revolutions have a personal in- 
terest in the outcome of their mideavom, as 
well as a patnotic impulse to serve their fel- 
lowmen. A revolutionist who succeeds m 
his effort is hailed as a patriot; one who few 
is likely to meet the fate of a traitor, a 
captured. 
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EVOLU'TIONAEY WAR. 
BT AMERICA, the name 
commonly given to the 
strn^le by which the 
thirteen English colonies 
in. America achieved their 
independence and laid the 
foundations for the great 
rqmblic that to-day is a 
world power second to 
nona 

Causes of the War. 
The causes which led to 
the war were directly due 
to an unfortunate policy 
of colonial administration 
on the part of the British 
government It took the 
form of restnehons upon 
conunerce; of taxation 
for file purpose of sapporting administrative 
policies in which the eolomsts had no voice, 
the establishment of a standing army in 
America, partly for the defense of the col- 
onies and partly for the represmon of the 
spirit of independence and democracy These 
restrictions culminated m measures which 
were coercive and unconstitutional (These 
measures are ^ven in more detail in the 
article Bnixed States, subhead Sistory ) 
Tour Periods. From a military stand- 
point, the war may be divided into four 
periods, the first comcidmg roughly with the 
period of political agitation, and including 
such events as the Boston Massacre, March 
6, 1770; the destruction of the Gaspee, June, 
1772, and the Boston Tea Party, December 
17, 1773. 

Second Period. The second period, which 
may be known as the era of independence, 
began with the assembling of the provmcial 
congress in Massachusetts, October, 1774, its 
tet mihtaiy event hemg the battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord (April 18 and 19, 1775), 
and the beginning of the siege of Borton, on 
the latter date. On May 10 the colonial force, 
consisfing of Green Mountain Boys under 
the command of Ethan Allen and regulars 
under Benedict Arnold captured Tieonderoga, 
and a httle later. Crown Point. The Battle 
of Bunker HiU, on June 17, was won by the 
British at so heavy a cost that it amounted 
to an American victory, and was the first 
important engagement of the war. 

_ In the fall of 1775, one of the most bril- 
liant expeditions of the war was undertaken 
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— an invasion of Canada. One force under 
General Bobert Montgomery proceeded from 
Tieonderoga, captured Samt John’s after a 
Bi^ of fifty days and gamed control of 
Montreal. Another force under Benedict 
Arnold started through the Maine woods to 
assist Montgomery in capturmg Quebec The 
final assault was upon the last day of the year, 
but it failed, Montgomery bemg lalled 
Arnold severely wounded, and the Amencans 
were forced to retire to Crown Pomt Boston 
fell mto the hands of the Amencans m March, 
1776. The Enghsh withdrew, first to Halifax 
and then to the vicmily of New York Cify. 

From this time three separate mihta^ 
movements on the part of the Bntish were 
begun These were the capture of Pbila- 
dephia, the capital of the United States; 
the isolation of New England, by the control 
of the Hudson Yall^; and ^e invasion of 
the Southern colomes, which were supposed 
to be loyal to Great Bntain The third plan 
was attempted first, under the leadership of 
General Chnton, with the aid of a fleet, but 
it met with a disastrous temunahon, when an 
attack upon Charleston, S C , was repulsed 
by an Amencan force m Fort Monltne (June 
28). The second penod of the war closed 
with the adoption of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, July ^ 1776. 

Third Penod The third period, which 
may be known as the penod of suspense, 
was ushered in by the Battle of Long Island, 
August 27, 1776, and the Bntish capture of 
New York City, September 15 A few 
months later forte Washington and Lee fell 
into the hands of the Bntish, and the Amer- 
icans were compelled to retreat southward, 
bard pressed by General Howe^ who aimed 
to take Philadelphia This retreat upon the 
part of the Amencans disclosed the remark- 
able miltaiy gemns of General Wasbmgton. 
It culnunated m two notable victones: one 
at Trenton, in which Washington completely 
surpnsed a troop of Hessians m the midst 
of Christmas night carousals and captuied the 
whole force; the other at Princeton, Jonunr}* 

3, 1777, by which he compelled the Bntish 
practically to abandon the whole state of New 
Jers^. During this winter, Lafayette, Baron 
De Kalb, Kosciusko and Pulaski amved in 
America with a French force, which was to 
be of great service to the Americans in the 
pending campaigns. 

In the sncccrfing fall fiie British began 
their campaign for the capture of the Hudson 
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Eiver Valley. Burgoyne, -with a force of 
10,000 men, was to approach from Canada 
by way of Labe Champlain; Howe, with 
ahont an equal force, was to ascend the Hud- 



THB WAH IN THE MIDDLE STATES 
A cross ladioates a battle, a square, a fort; a 
(drcle. an Important town. 

son Biver from New York; and Saint Leger, 
also with about 10,000, was to descend the 
Mohawk Vallqy. 

Bnrgoyne’s campaign began with a series 
of nnimportant victoiies, ineluding the cap- 
ture of Tioonderoga and Crown Fmnt, but he 


lost a seventh of his force at the BaM. ... 
Benningt^ August 17, 1777, and ^ 
impelled to surrender after two si 
battles near Saratoga, September IS 
October 7, the fomal capitulation teW 
place on October 17. Samt enem: 
tered serious obstacles and was Snally de- 
feated St Oriakany, August 6, and compdled 
to retreat to Canada. Howe, meantime had 
been lored from his purpose by the at- 
tractive program of osptnrmg the lehd 
Capitol at Philaddpkia and had abandoned 
the forces of Saint Leger and Burgoyne to 
therr fate and begun hia famous mvasion of 
New Jersey. By defeating the Americans at 
Brandywine Creek (September U), he waa 
able to enter Plnladelplna, leavmg part of 
his force at Oeimantown. The Americans 
advanced to attack this divmon Ootoher i, 
but failed, and retired to YsUey Foig^ where 
they spent the winter. 

Fourth Period. In the following spring 
the last period of the war began. Itinclnded 
five separate campaigns. These were (1) 
the operations in New Jersey; (2) the riege 
of Newport; (8) the war on toe frontier; 
(4) the Hudson Valley campaign, and (5) 
the second invssion of tiie South. The Amm^ 
loans received the news of toe French alliance 
early in the spring, and were also strength- 
ened by a fleet and land force eent by France. 
PhiladelphiB was evacuated by toe Bntisb. 
June 18, 1778. This was followed by toe 
disastroos Battle of Monmoath ten days 
later, the British retiring to New York City. 
The Hudson Valley campaign began wift 
the stonning of Stony Pomt, May SI, 1779, 
and again Jnly 16, but this success was 
somewhat clouded by toe treason of Benedict 
Arnold in the fall of the same year. 

In the Sonto too really oruoiri campaign 
of the war was fongbt out, its important en- 
gagements being at Brier Creek, March 5, 
1779 ; the capture of Charleston by toe Brit- 
ish, May 12, 1780; the defeat of toeral 
(Jates at Camden, Augnat 10; and impor- 
tant American victoriea at Bing’s Mounto, 
October 7, at toe Cowpens, January 17, 1781, 
at Guilford Court House, March 15, and a 
Eutsw Springs, Septembm 8. This cauyai^i 
though St first a failure, ftron^ 

General Gates, was brought to mMesstm 
completion by General Natoauad 
who finally drove toe English army un^ 
Cornwallis into Virginia Washingtoto^ 
ppon transferred a large part of ins 
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THE WAR IN THE SOUTH 
A cross indicates a battle , a sqnare, a fort; a 
oirclej an important town 


from the Hudson Eiver Vall^ to the weimty 
of Yofktown, a distance of 400 miles, and 
there, with the cooperatLon of the Frendi 
fleet and the army, compelled the 

surrender of Cornwallis, October 19, 1781, 
This Tirtaally ended the war The siege of 
Newport, in which the lEVench and Amencans 
were also alhed, resulted in the complete de- 
feat of the Amencan plans, and the city re- 
mained m the hands of the Bntidi 
On the frontier, the war whufli had begun 
with the fearful massacre in the Wyoming 
Valley was completed by the Battle of New 
Town, between a force xmder General Sulli- 
van and a company of British and Indians, 
the former being successful Meantime, 
George Bogers Clark had taken Vincennes 
and established the authority of the colonies 
m the Northwest Territory The only im- 
portant naval battle of the war was that be- 
tween the Bon Somme Bichard, the flagship 
of John Paul Jones, and the Serapie, on 
September 3, 1779. It was a hrilhant victory 
for the Amencans and one of the most im- 
portant sea battles in modem history 
Treaty of Peace. The Bntish king and 
^linistiy reluctantly agreed to make peace, 
the treaty being signed at Fans, September 
3, 1783 This treaty recognized the inde- 
pendence of the United States and established 
the boundaries of the new nation at the Mis- 
sissippi River on the west, the Great Lakes 
and Saint Lawrence River on the northw^, 
in arbitrary boundary at about 45^ north 


latitnde on the north and the northern boun- 
dary of Flonda on the south It also made 
provision for the evacuation of western posts 
by the Bntish, for the payment of war claims 
to the Tones and for the settlement of other 
minor questions John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklm, and John Jay were Amencan 
representatives of the peace commission 


Related Articlea. Consult the followlne 
titles for additional information 
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EEVOLTVEE, a firearm m which a nnm- 
her of ebazges, contained m a i evolving cyl- 
mder, are, by pulling the tnggeri brought 
successively into posiUon and fired through a 
single barrri Fox the revolver in traditional 
form we are mdebted to Colonel Samuel 
Colt; though repeating pistols had long been 
known when he mvented the revolver. In 
Colt’s weapon there is a revolting oj'lindei 
contammg sis chambers; placed at the bni^c 
of the barrel The cylinders contain the cai- 
tndgeS; which are put in fiom the front 
of the breech-piece The revolver Is fired 
through the single barrel; the cylinder being 
turned by mechanism connected with the 
lock; until each chamber in succession 
brought round so as to form Yirtually a con- 
tinuation of the barrel 
Many improvements have been made since 
tire onginid invention by Colt Some of 
these had in view increasing the rapidity of 
firing; others have dimini^^hed the risks to 
which inesperienced persons must over be 
exposed in handling these weapons The 
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highest degree of perfection in the revolver 
has been reached m the antomatio pistol, 
-whieh IS hammerless, and fires its cartridges 
-with great rapidity, Tequinng only a eonlnnn- 
ous pressure upon the trigger This weapon, 
not a revolver, has largely replaced the lat- 
ter, it 18 very modem and very deadly. 

In most civilized countries carrying a re- 
volver eroept hy pohcemen and other offi- 
cials when on duty is a criminal oSense. 
Such regulations have become necessary to 
the protection of society because of the many 
fatal accidents that have occurred from the 
handling of these weapons hy inerpeneneed 
people, and also because the man who de- 
sires to carry a revolver is not supposed 
to he a peaceful citizen. A man on proper 
showing may be given legal permission to 
carry a deadly weapon; otherwise, possession 
of one carries the implication that other than 
peaceful pursmts is the intent of the owner. 

EEXTOBD, Been Eugene (1848-1916), 
an American poet and writer on gardening 
and kindred subjects. As a lad be moved 
with his family from Johnsburgh, K. 7., 
his birthplace, to Wisconsm, and he was edu- 
cated at Lawrence Umversity, Appleton. 
When only fourteen he began contributing 
articles to periodicals, and in course of time 
came to he recognized as an authority on 
horiicnlture He took part in many philan- 
thropic activities and served for Wenty- 
five years as organist of the Congregational 
Church of Sbioeton, Wis. His best-known 
poem is the ballad Stiver Threads Among 
the Gold, which has been set to music. Other 
poems are contained in the volumes Brother 
and Lover and Pansies and Bosemary. Of 
his numerous volumes on gardening, those 
whieh have been most widely used are Home 
FloriatiUtire; Flowers — How to Grow Them; 
Four Seasons m a Garden; The Home Gar- 
den; The Indoor Garden, and Amateur Gar- 
den Craft. 

BETKJAVIK, ra hyah veeh', Ioeland, the 
capital of the island, situated on the south- 
west coast. It is the cultural center of the 
island, has a complete school system, includ- 
ing a university, daily newspapers, and all 
modem city conveniences. It is linked to 
Europe and America hy mail steamers and 
radio. There is considerable trade with the 
United States. Population, 1933, 31,689, most- 
ly native Icelanders. 

BETHOLDS, Joshua, Sir, (1723-1793), 
an English portrait painter bom at Plympton, 


Devonshire. 

(aft^sjrf Adn^ai) Kappel,hewM^Srf 
to visit Italy, where he studied three ve^ 
Returning to London in 1753, and fini&e 
gmerous patrons in Admiral Keppel3 
Lord Edgecombe, his studio was timmeed 
with people of wealth and fashion; the msi 
famous men and women of the tune were 
among his sitters. Many of his best canvass 
inoludmg portraits of Goldsmith, Dr. John’ 
son, Garrick and Admiral Eeppel, are in 
the national QaUery, London. Among the 
most notable of his portraits are Duehess of 
HamOton, Duke of Cumberland, Mrs. 8td- 
dons as The Tragic Muse and Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

In 1768, on the foundation at the Biyal 
Academy, he was chosen president, soon 
afterward was knighted and m 1784 was 
appointed pnncipal portrait psmter to the 
^g. As president of the Royal Academy he 
delivered bis celebrated annnal Discourses on 
Painting, the last of which was deliverad in 
1790. Reynolds was the intunate friend of 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, Bnrke and 
other literary celebrities, with whom he was 
associated in founding the “laterary Clnb" 
in 1764. Reynolds died unmamed sad was 
buried in Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 

There are many of bis works in the United 
States. In the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Puhhc Library, New York, tbwe are aev- 
erol fine examples, besides numerous canvases 
in private collections. His portraits are dis- 
tinguished hy dignity and grace, and above 
all by a harmony of color which he learned 
from the great Italian masters. His por- 
traits are of much historic interest apart 
from their value as art, for th^_ are said to 
be excellent likenesses of the originals. 

BHADAMANTHUS, radamatffhus, m 
Greek mythology, a son of Jupiter 
ropa, and brother of Minos, king of Crete, 
whom he assisted in ruling his kingdom. He 
aroused the jealousy of Minos by his inflem- 
ble mtegrity, which earned for him 
miration of the Cretans, and was fmrced to 
flee the country. After his death he 
on account of his sense of justice, one of the 

three judges of the lower world. 

BHBA, rM, or MANTIU, a large biri 
popularly called the “South Amenean o^ 
trioh,” although it differs from the ostn® 
in so many points that naturalmts 
placing it in a separate famity * 
stance^ the rhea Has three toes with oia f 
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ostrich has two wifhont olaws; ihe ihoa’s 
head and neck have fea&ers, while the 
ostrich’s are hare; the rhea is abont half the 
size of the ostrich, and its wings are so small 
that they are of no nse in flight. 

The rhea is found on tiie plains of South- 
ern Biaril, in Umgnay, Paiagnay and Eoith- 
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em Argentina, The birds live in oonnmuu- 
ties, and there are two or more females to each 
male. The females of each gronp lay their 
eggs in the same nest, and when twenty or 
twenty-five eggs have been deposited, the male 
sits upon them until they are hatched. After 
the hatching he feeds and cares for the young 
nnbl they are able to care for themselves. 

BHEA, in Greek mythology, the daughter 
of Uranus andGe (Heaven and Earth), sister 
and wife of Saturn and mother of Jupiter, 
Heptane. Pluto, Testa, Ceres and Juno. She 
was the symbol of the reproductive power of 
nature, and to her was often given the name, 
“Mother of the Gods,” or “Great Mother.” 

BHEntSi or BEIMS, reetrn, Fbasce, a 
noted city in the northern part of the repub- 
hc formerly a fiourishing town of over 120,- 
000 inhabitants and the seat of one of the 
finest Gothic cathedrals in the world Bheims 
18 about 100 miles northeast of Paris, on the 
Tesle Biver. Prom the begmnmg of the 
World War, in 1914, until near its close, the 
city was under bombardment, and when the 
armishee came it was largely m nuns Kis- 
ing above the desolation about it was the 
partly-Tumed, beautiful thirteenth-century 


Cathedral of Saint Louis, a tragic memorial 
of the destructiveness of modem war. Its 
lofty towers, wonderful f agade and rose win- 
dow had been the ]oy of art tourists from all 
over the world, while the cathedral itself was 
beloved by the Prench people both for its 
rehgious and for its historic associations. 
Here were crowned the kmgs of France for 
over SIX centuries, and here Joan of Arc 
witnessed the coronabon of Charles TU, m 
1429. Bheuns occupied the site of an old 
Homan town, and was an important city of 
the Frankish kings. It developed into one 
of the most picturesque cihes m France, and 
was important industrially as a wme center 
and for its woolen manufactures. The 
Cathedral and other buildings m the city 
have been largely restored Population, 
,M31, 112,820. 

S^T'OBIC, in its widest sense, the the- 
ory of verbal communication, whether spoken 
or written. It treats of the general rules of 
prose style, m view of the end to be served 
by the composibon. In a narrower sense, 
rhetoric is the art of persuasive speaking, or 
the art of the orator, and treats of the com- 
position and delivery of discourses intended 
to move the feelings or sway the will of 
others. In its wider sense, rhetono treats of 
prose composition in general, purity of style, 
structure of sentences, figures of speech — ^in 
short, of whatever rdates to clearness, pre- 
cision, elegance and strength of e^resaon 
It is broader than grammar, which deals 
primarily with correctness in sentence struc- 
ture, and it is studied later in school life, 
sometimes in the first year of high school 

BHEUMATISM. Under this comprehen- 
sive term are included a variety of physical 
troubles, widely different in origin. All of 
them, however, are characterized by exceed- 
ingly painful inflammabon of joints or mns- 
cles. Inflammatory rheumatism, or rheuma- 
tie fever, is a form in which the joints arc af- 
fected. It is now regarded as an infecbous 
disease. Some authorities believe that a spe- 
cific germ is the cause, but the majority hold 
that it results from toans produced by dis- 
eased tonsils or other infeebon. This disease 
attacks both children and adults, but tbc 
symptoms vary considerably with fte age of 
the patient. Severe pain and high fevCT 
oharaeteiise most cases occumng m adnlts, 
but tbe disease is seldom fatal unless the 
heart becomes involved. Heart complications 
are much more common with children than 
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mth adtdis, and ehronio heart tronble often 
results. 

Chmnio rheumatism is the general name 
for a large number of painfol ills centering 
in the mosdes and joints. Most of them are 
brought on primanlj by erposure to damp- 
ness and cold, and all varieties of ebronie 
rhenmatism are consequently much less fre- 
quent in warm, dry chmates. Persons with 
a tendency to rheumatism in any form should 
eat nourishing food, avoid unnecessary ex- 
posure and tahe exc^ent care of the general 
health. 

Lumbago is a form of muscular rheuma- 
tism. The name rheumatism is often applied 
to affections which are in reality neuralgic 
in their nature. 

SHINE, rine (in German, Shein), the 
great historic river of Germany, one of the 
most beautiful and most importwt rivers of 
Western Europe. To the German people it 
has always seemed to symbolize the glory of 
their Fatherland. The provisions concerning 
the Rhine, in the peace treaty imposed by the 
allies at the close of the World War, typified 
nnmistahably the measure of Germany’s de- 
feat. The great river was internationalized 
on the whole of its navigable course, and all 
fortifications on the east bank, to a depth of 
thirty miles, were ordered demolished. As 
a guarantee for the execution of the treaty, 
German territory to the west of the river was 
set apart to be occupied by allied troops for 
fifteen years. That is, the Rhine, instead of 
being a bulwark of German imperialism, as 
had been the proud boast of Teutons for 
fifty years, became a protective barrier for 
France. 

Oonrse of the River. The Rhine is formed 
in the Swiss canton of Griaons by two main 
streams, called the Yorderrhran and the Hin- 
terrhdn. The Yorderrhdn rises on the slope 
of the Siunt Gotthard Mountain, at a hmght 
of 7,690 feet above the sea, near the source 
of the Rhone, and at Rmchenau unites with 
the Hinterrhein, which issues from the Rhdn- 
wald glacier. Beyond Rmohenau the united 
streams take the name so well known. The 
Rhine flows northward through Lake Con- 
stance to the town of that name, between 
which and Basel it flows westward, forming 
the boundary between Switzerland and Aus- 
tria. At Basel it turns once more to the north 
and enters Germany; and, generally speaking, 
it pursues a northerly course nn^ it enters 
Holland, below Emmench, when it divides 
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into a number of separate branches 
a great ddta and f allmg into the sea’ 

•mfhp'ftift, 

Li the German part of its course the chief 
tributaries it receives on the west are the Rl 
the Moselle, the Aar and the Erft; and on the 
east, the Neckar, the Mmn, the Ruhr and the 
Inppe. In Switzerland its tributaries ate 
short and unimportant, and this section of its 
course is marked by the falls of the Rhino at 
Sohafthausen. The chief towns on its hanks 
are Constance and Basel in Switzerland- 
Speyer, Mannheim, Mainz, Cohlenz, Bonn! 
Cologne and Dusseldorf, in Germany; Am- 
heim, Uttecht and Leyden, in Holland. It 
abounds with fish, especiaUy pike, carp, and 
other white fish, but the produce of its sal- 
mon fisheries has been seriously interfered 
with by the introduction of steam vessels. 
The Rl^e is about 700 miles in length and is 
navigable without interruption to Basel, a 
distance of 5S0 miles. Mu<h timber, coal, 
iron and agricultural produce are conveyed 
by it. Large sums have been spent every 
year in keeping the channel in order end in 
the erection or repair of river harbors, both 
in Germany and in Holland. 

Scenic Beauties. The Rhine is distin- 
guished for the beauty of its scenery, which 
attracts many tourists. Throughout a large 
part of its course it has bills on both rides. 
Pleasant towns and villages lie at the foot 
Above them rise rocky steeps and dopes 
clothed with vines or with forests; and the 
castles, bridges, and fastnesses of feudal 
times are seen frowning from precipices ap- 
parently inaccessible. The finest part of the 
Rhine, frmn the scenic standprant, is between 
Bingen and Bonn; after the Blune entos 
Holland, the soenery is generally uninteresti 
ing. ^ 

The Rhine in History and Literature. The 



evidsit ui tiieir natiwial anflifinif 

atch on the Ehine. Lord Byron and othm 

ets have immortaHzed it in poan8, an 

isp. lYifiTiir of tho legends of 


wagner nos emowuwsti luimj w* w- — e — 
di6 RTiing in his NibeJunffcn operM. 
Rhine has fignred in German history sme^ 
days of Caesar. In tiie Middle Agra, 

Basel to the Netherlands, it wm undmj^ 
nan rule. Napoleon restored 
boundaries of France. 

[jorraine, which is bordered on j, 

river, oontinned a possession of the 
mill it was wrested from them by th 
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mans in the Franco-German war of 1870. 
The defeat of Germany in 1918 placed a part 
of the Rhme territory under allied control, 
but Germany reocenpied it in 1936, ignoring 
treaty obligations 

BEINOOEBOS, rino/eros, a large nn- 
gamly animal, diaraeteiized by a thick, heavy 
body, short legs, fe^ with three toes, each 
mndosed in a single hoof, and a large head 
havn^ one or two horns nsmg from the 
snout. There are five species, found only 
m Southern Asia, the isl^ds ^ the Indian 
Archipelago and Southern Africa. The In- 
dian rhmoceros is Ihe largest and is the 
best known m Furope and Amenca, where 
(he animals are frequently found in zoolog- 
ical gardens and menageries. 

The largest animals are about ^ feet 
high and weigh from 4,000 to 6,000 pounds 
The horn is from one to two feet long, and 
is slightly curved backward The color is 
a dark brownish-gray, and the shm hangs 
loosely on the body, in the Indian species 
bemg arranged in folds. When two horns 
are present, the shorter one grows behind 
the other. The rhinoceros hves in marshy 
places, and feeds upon grass, weeds and 


Rhinoceros Bird. Man and insects are the 
only enemies of the rhmoceros. Insects tor- 
ment the huge animal by getting under the 
folds of its skm. It finds some rehef by 
wallowmg in the mud durmg the day 
Among its friends is the so-eall^ rhmoceros 
bird, a httle creature about as large as a 
thrush. The bird perches upon the animal’s 
back and head, and eats large numbers of the 
insects that annoy it. The birds are also sup- 
posed to warn the animal of approaching 
danger, because they are frequently seen 
runnmg over its head or fiymg about it, utter- 
mg shnll warning cries, which the animal 
seems to understand 

BEIZOFOSA, Hie oj/o da, the lowest class 
of protozoa, compnsmg a large number of 
microscopic forms, all of which possess proto- 
plasmic projections of the body known as 
pseudopodia (false feet). These projections 
may be used for locomotion or for taking 
food into the stomach Most of the species 
are spherical, with radiatmg psendopodia, 
but the lowest forms, as the amoeba, have 
no constant shape The only internal organs 
are mmute cavities bavmg digestive and ev 
cretory functions Reproduction is by bud- 


leaves of trees and shrubs It offeu uses its ding or by tlie formation of spoies 
horn to dig up and overturn small trees 
that it may eat the fohage. Though pos- 
sessed of great strength, the rhinoceros is in- 
ofiensive unless attacked. 

The Sumatran species is hairy and smaller 
than the Eidian, and has two horns. The 
African spemea has no folds in the skin 
It has two horns, and is of a ferocious dis- 
position Notwithstanding its short legs and 
heavy body, it can run for a short distance 
as fast as a horse 

Although the rhmoceros is exceeded in size 
m the animal world only by the elephant 
and the hippopotamus, it is difSeult to hunt Jk. ^ EODB ISLAND, the smallest state m 
By day it is well hidden m a jungle, where the Union, and the last of the original thir- 
the rank growth of grasses and reeds reach teen to ratify the Federal Constitution Its 
a height of ten to twenty feet; it ventures popular name; Limifi Rhodt, needs no ex- 
forth to feed principally at night Hunters planation, but the ongm of its official name 
use elephants to track it; rarely do they use is not so clear. It has been suggested that 
one elegant, but prefer to employ a num- it was given beeause of a supposed resem- 
ber of these beasts to beat about the jungle blonce between the Isle of Rhodes, near Asia 
and drive the prey into the open ; here hunt- Minor, and Ihe island in Narragansett Bay 
ets are stationed at intervals with high- on which the cify of Newport is located. The 
powered guns ready, loaded with sharp steel state is one of the southern tier of the New 
bullets The rhmoceros is a dangerous ad- England group, and is bounded by Massa- 
versary only when brought to bay, in which chusetts on the north and east The At- 
aituation hunters must exercise great caution lantic Ocean forms its southern boundary. 
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and Connecticut adjoins it on the west. With 
an area of 1,248 eqnaie nules, Rhode Island 
could bo contained in Texas about 205 tunes, 
and it could include within its own bound- 
aries only three cities the sine of New Tor^ 
Its extreme length from north to south ia 
slightly less than 60 miles; its width is 37 
miles Of the total area, 181 square miles 
are water surface, 

People and Cities. Eleven states have a 
smaller number of inhabitants than Rhode 
Island, but it is the most densely populated 
of all the states. In the census of 1230 the 
population was 687,407, with a density of 
644 3 to the square mile. Of this number 
96 per cent live in towns or cities. Among 
the formgn bom, who constitute one-fifth of 
the total population, the most important nu- 
merically are the English, Scotch, Irish, Eng- 
lish Canadian, Erench Canadum and the 
Italian. 

Providence, with a population of 252,981 
in 1930, 18 the largest city and the capital. 
It is also the second largest municipality in 
New England, ranking next to Boston. The 
next six cities in Rhode Island in order of 
size are Pawtucket, Woonsocket, Cranston, 
East Providence, Kewport and Central 
EaUs, each of which contams over 25,000 
population. Them are 14 cities in the state 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

Surface and Drainage. There are no 
mountains in the state, but the surface is 
considerably diversified. The northern and 
western sectians are hilly, and the land 
slopes toward Rarraganaett Bay and the 
Atianfae Ocean. The Atlantic coast line 
measures about 45 miles, but Rarraganaett 
Bay, which penetrates inland about 30 nules, 
affords with its various inlets about 350 miles 
of shore washed by tidewater. The southern 
coast west of Point Judith is low and sandy. 
To the east the shores are formed by high, 
rocky (diffs, interspersed with beaches of 
sand. Rhode Island is drained chiefly by the 
Pawtuxet, the Blaekstone or Seekonk, and 
the Pawcatuck rivers. They all afford ex- 
cellent water power and the last two are 
navigable for short distances by small ves- 
sels. Providence River, on which the city 
of Providence is situate, is mally a tidal 
arm of Rairagansett Bay. This Bay con- 
tains numerous islands, the largest being 
Rhod^ Conanicut and Prudence. 

Olii^te. The climate is nearly like that 
of adjoining states, thou^ somewhat mod- 
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Mineral Resources. Rhode Island is not 
an important mmeral state, but granite of 
good quality is quarried in various 
Under Rarragansett Bay and to the east 
there is a eoal-bearmg formation, the depi®. 
its of which are worked on a soala 
Other mineral products of economic .valna 
are iron ore, hmestone, graphite and day. 
The value of the annual mineral on^t is 
worth about $500,000. 

Agricnltnre. The district of the state 
known os "Island of Rhode Island” and the 
northwestern section ate especially fertila 
There are excellent markets withrn easy ac- 
cess of nearly every farm in the state by 
means of the railroads and the excellent 
highways. Market gardening is snccessfolly 
earned on; com, rye, oats and hay are pro- 
duced in large quantities m yields that oom- 
pare favorably with those of the other Reir 
England states. Emit is an unportant prod- 
ueL Poultry culture has been developed ex- 
teneively ; the state is widdy known for its 
"Rhode Island Reds” and for other hreeds 
of poultry. 

ManufacbiiTSB. Manufaeturing is by far 
the leading industry. Textile indostrieB of 
many kinds are the most important, with sa 
annual output valued at more than ^0,000f 
000. Rhode Island ranks high in cotton 
goods, woolen and worsted, silk and silk 


is dehghtfiU, pattieulariy at 
the mean temperatoie is 46“ Xk. 

ramfaU ia 40 inches in tbs east sS 

tea in the weat. 


products and hosiery and knitgoods. in me 
manufacture of jewelry and silverware it b 
surpassed only by New Yorkj this industry 
is centered at Providence. Other industnw 
include the manufacture of files, robber and 
Mastic goods, and electrical supplies. BrisW 
is famous for its yacht-btulding. Althoug 
thirty-seventh in population, tiie state lanw 


nanufaetures. .. 

Transportation, There ere ample lau- 

Bad facilities. The Rew To*, New Haw 

h Hartford has 200 mUes of ^ ™ 

itate. Bus lines connect 
if population within and without ^ 

Phe highways are highly devrioped, 
rery generally paved. 
icot Providence and Rewport ^ . . 

fork and Philaddphia. The state airpon 
B situated just outside of Provi enca 
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Part of Campus at Brown University 




Old Stone Milir 
Nev/port 


GovemmeiLt. The legislstare consists of 
a senate and a house of representatives The 
senate is made up of 38 members^ one from 
each dfy or towU) the house of represents' 
tives contains one or more members from 
each town or city, according to populationi 
escept that no town can have more th an one- 
fcnrih of the 100 members to which number 
the house is restricted. The legislature meets 
annually, and the members may recmve com- 
pensation for 60 days The executive de- 
partment consists of a governor, a lieuten- 
ant^vemor, a secretary of state, an attor- 
ney-general, an auditor, a treasurer, an 
adjutant^neral, a commismoner of public 
schools a coznnusdoner of msurance. The 
courts consist of a supreme court, the judges 
of which are dected by the gcnerd assembly, 
and such inferior courts as the le^slature 
may establish Progressive legislation has 
set np juvenile courts, worknifiD’s compen- 


sation macbmery and has dealt with bankmg, 
relief, working conditions in factones, milk 
distobution and foresby 

Education. The pubho school system has 
been highly developed; high schools are 
mamtained in all of the mumcipalities. 
gighur education is provided at the Slate 
College at Kingston; and at the Providence 
College, the College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences, the State College of Education, 
and Brown Univeisity— all located in Prov- 
idence. 3 3 . 

History. Rhode Island was founded in 
1636 by Roger ‘Williams, an exile from Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. Portsmouth, Newport Md 
Warwick were settled soon after, and in 1644 
the settlements vrere united under an ex- 
tremdy liberal charter. From the bepinning, 
Rhode Island mamtained rclipons liberty. A 
new charter was granted in 1663, and under 
it Rhode Island was covemed for nearly ISO 
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Xtems of Interest on Bhode Island 

Providence produces a very large 
proportion of the jewelry manufac- 
tured in the United States ^ the refining 
of gold and silver from the sweepings 
of these great ketones has in itself be- 
come a great indostry. 

The official name of the state is 
Bhode Island and Pbovidence Plan- 
'FATIOKS, 

Bhode Island’s flower emblem is the 
violet. 

The first Baptist chureh in America 
was founded at Providence. 

The highest point in the atatej Dur- 
fee Hill, has an elevation of 805 feet. 

Great Salt Pond, a good harbor on 
Block Iriand, ten miles off the main- 
land, has been improved by means of 
funds voted by Congress. hTewport, 
Bristol and Warren are centera of ecus- 
toms distncts. 

At Pawtucket was established the 
first cotton-spinnmg plant erected in 
Amenca. 

The Bhode Island flag is white, with 
a golden anchor surrounded by thir- 
teen gold stars. The motto, ^ope,” 
is m blue beneath the anchor. 

Bhode Island was the first state east 
of Ohio to grant women Presidential 
sufErage. 

Questions on Bhode Island 

BEow does the density of population 
of Bhode Island compare with that of 
other states? 

How many states exceed it in size? 
In population? 

What rank among the cities of the 
United States does Providence hold? 

Why has the state so large a propor- 
tion of Boman Catholic communicants? 

What famous seaside resort is locat- 
ed on an island in Karragansett Bay? 

What is the highest point m the 
state? 

How do the manufactoiing and agn- 
cultural industries compare? Is there 
any relation between this comparison 
and the percentage of urban dwellers? 

By whom and for what reason was 
the &st Bhode Island settlement made? 


years. The colony was from the heeinni.. 

theseatofallsorteofrehgmaa^da 

eontrovTOM; it took' advanced grCH 
fevor of the Eevolnton, but was fte w 
state to ratify the J-ederal ConstoS 
(May 20, 1790). Durmg the mnZft 
tu^ to state enjoyed contmuous prospentv 
and beoame an important maunfactnime 
center. Its progress was disturbed for a 
short time in 1842 by Dorr’s EebeDion. This 
incident grew ont of the failure to gam by 
constitution^ means an extension of <fiie 
fiffrage, a readjustment of r^resentatwm 
in the legislature and a refom of the jn- 
system. However a revised consbta- 
tion was adopted in 1842; it extended the 
franchise to some d^ree. A constitutumal 
amendment adopted m 1888 gave to natoial- 
ized citizens the n^t to vote. Anofiier 
amendment adopted m 1909 reduced to some 
extent tiie injustices of the repmsentstwe 


There has evidently been a deep-seated 
fear in the dtusens of the state ihat hard- 
won liberties might be taken from the peo- 
ple. Individualism seems to have had its 
strongest defense in Bhode Island. Even 
yet the oitaes do not have representation in 
the legislature in pioporiion to their popn- 
Zation. The city of Providence contuDB 
about one-third of the population of the 
state, but has beei sending only one senator 
out of 39 to the legislature; only one-fonith 
of represenatives reside in Providence. 


RelateA Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 


Brown Unlversltv 
Central Falls 
Cranston 
Dorr's Rebellion 
Hutchinson, Anne 
MUrraEnnsett Bar 


Newport 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Warwick 

Williams, Roger 

Woonsocket 


BHODEB, rohds, an island in the Medfe 
ranean Sea, off the soutirwest coast of Aaa 
Minor, from whicfii it is separated by a chan* 
nel about twdve wiiIbh broad. It is foriy" 
nine miles long, and the greatest breadih is 
twenty-one miles The island is mountainous, 
the (dimate healthful and the soil favoiab e 
to agnculture. The valleys produce oranges, 
mtrus and other subtropical fruits. P^P" 
ulation in 1933 was 66,322 ^ . 

In andent timag Blmdes was an unportan 
Greek state, known widely for . 

men and for the celebrated colossal statue 
its chief harbor (see Seven 
was from 1309 to 1522 the stronghold of taie 
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TTnig Tita of Saint John, from whom it was 
wiasted in the lattm: year by the Tnrks. It 
now belongs to Italy. The capital is Eastro. 
' BEODES, CEoa Jaw (1653-1902) a 
South African statesman, known as the Em- 
pire Bnilder, was bom at Bishop Stortford, 
England After attending grammar school, 
he was sent in 1870 to Natal, South Afnca, 
for bis health. The next year he went to 
Eunberlqr, where he became interested m the 
diamond mines, and within two years amassed 
a fortnne. Hamg 
recovered his healih 
he retamed to Eng- 
land and entered 
One! College, Ox- 
ford, in 1676, and 
was graduate in 
1881, spendmg only 
half of each year at 
the college. In 
1880 Bhodes en- 
tered the Cape 
Parliament, and be- 
gan his efforts to 
extend British im- 
perial authority in South Afnca, a purpose 
to which he devoted the remainder of his life. 
In 1884, through his efforts, Bechnanaland 
was annexed to the Bntish possessions, and 
four years later he secured from the Hatabele 
the territory now forming Bhodesia The 
British Sourii African Company was placed 
in charge Of this territory. Bhodes was head 
of the company and devoted much of ins pri- 
vate fortnne to developing the territory. 

In 1890 Bhodes became premier of Cape 
Colony, and while in this position he pro- 
jected the Cape-to-Cairo B^way. Eis ag- 
gressivp measures in the interest of the em- 
pire brought him into conflict with the Boers, 
or Butch settlers of the Transvaal, which led 
to the South African War. After the Jame- 
son Baid in 1895, Bhodes resigned as pre- 
mier and went to Bhodesia. Ee was at Eim- 
berl^ dniing the war and aided in the de- 
fense of the city. He died before the treaty 
of peace was rigned 

Boring his hfe Rhodes was the most prom- 
inent figure in British South Africa, and the 
movements which he fostered laid the founda- 
tion for the ITiuon of South Africa, formed 
in 1909. The most remarkable feature of bis 
will was the provision for maintaining a 
number of students from each of the British 
colonies, the United States and Germany at 


Oxford Umversity. See Cspe-to-Cairo 
BaniWAT; Bhodes Sohoiabships. 

BEOBESIA, rod^gta, a British protec- 
torate in South Africa, extondmg from the 
Transvaal provmce on the south to the Bel- 
gian Congo and the present Tanganyihi Ter- 
ritory on the north. It is bounded on the 
east by the TanganyiH Temtory, Nj'asaland 
and Portuguese East Afnca, and on the west 
by Portuguese West Afnca, or Angola, and 
Bechnanaland. The entire protectorate has 
an area of about 440,000 square miles, making 
it about four tunes the size of Colorado 
The Zambezi Biver divides Bhodesia into 
two parts, that part north of the nver being 
known as Northern Bhodesia and that south 
of it as Southern Bhodesia. 

Northern Bhodesia. Northern Bhodesia 
has an area of 291,000 square miles, and a 
population of 10,530 Europeans and 1,382,- 
700 natives; most of the latter are Bantus. 
The tenitoiy is divided into fen administra- 
tive districts The administrative headquar- 
ters are at lavingstone; the other important 
towns are Port Jameson, Fife, Abercom 
Fort Bosebeiy and Broken Hill. 

The country is almost wholly an elevated 
plateau, much of which is covered with light 
forests The soil is good, and the chmate is 
salubrious. Extensive tracts are well suited 
for agriculture and grazmg The chief agn- 
cultural products are com, cotton, tobacco, 
wheo^ coffee, cattle, and bides. Large quan- 
tities of rubber are also produced, and the 
rubber trees are carefully protected There is 
plenty of timber for bU local needs. The 
chief nunerals are gold, copper, zinc and 
lead Coal measures have been discoi ered. 

Southern Bhodesia. Southern Bhodesia 
has an area of 160,344 square miles and a 
population of about 53,000 Europeans, V 
155,000 natives and about 4,550 Asiatics The 
chief towns and Sahsbmy, the capital of 
Southern Bhodesia, Bulawayoj Victoria, Um- 
taU and Gwdo For the purpose of admin- 
istration it IB divided into two districts — 
Jlasbonaland and Matubelcland. Both soil 
and climate are well suited to agriculture and 
grazmg, and raismg of live stock is an im- 
portant industry. The Europcanv have more 
than 260,000 acres and_ the natives 21,000,- 
000 acres under cultivation The chief crops 
are com and other cereals, vegetables, fruits, 
Kafir com, tobacco and cotton 

The territory is rich in minerals, and in 
1933, about $20,000,000 worth of gold w.u 
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mined. Diamonds are mined to some extent, 
and valuable deposits of coal, copper, silver, 
iron, antimony and lead, have been discovered, 

Administration. Bhodesia is under the 
admimstration of the British South Africa 
Company, and the administrative system is 
presenbed by British Orders m Counoil in 
London. The administratm: appointed by 
the company must be approved by the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colomes, and he is 
assisted by an executive council of not fewer 
than three members, appmnted by the com- 
pany and approved by the Secretary of 
State. Thera is also a l^slative council. 
There are commissioners for each temt<»y 
and for the vanous districts. The natives 
are given a share in the government, and 
there a number of native commissioners. 
Land has been set apart for native settle- 
ments, the mineral rights bring reserved to 
the company; before the dose of the World 
War the company made a free grant of 
6,000,000 acres for settlement by soldiers who 
were in the serviea Rhodesia was named 
for Cecil Rhodes, the “Empire Builder” of 
Africa. See Rhodxs, Cxoti/ J. 

Transportation and Oommerce. The main 
line of the Cape-to-Cairo Railway (which 
see) extends through the protectorate from 
north to south, and a branch extends to Salis- 
bury and into Portuguese East Africa. The 
entire mileage of the system in Rhodesia 
exceeds 2,400. The Zambesi and a number 
of other rivers are navigable. The chief 
towns are connected by tel^aph, and a good 
postal system reaches all settlements. 

RHODES SCHOLARSHIFS, a number of 
scholarships established by Rie will of Cecil 
Rhodes, for Uie purpose of maintaining a 
certain number of British, American and 
Gterman students at Oxford TTniverrity, in 
the briief that “a good understanding be- 
tween England, Qermany and the United 
States will secure the peace of the world and 
that educational relations form the strong- 
est tie.” Smce the war Gtennans are excluded. 

Th^ are apportioned as follows : Rhoderia, 
9; Union of South Africa, 12, Australia, 6; 
New Zealand, 1; Jamaica, 1; Canada, 10; 
Newfoundland, 1; Bermuda, 1; Malta, 1 
every third year; United States, 32 each year. 
Candidates from the Umted States must be 
nineteen to twenty-five years of age, unmar- 
ried, and ritisens of the state in which ap- 
plication is made. The method of selec- 
tion is in the hands of a committee in each 
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state, and the chairman of these cim.n.ai.- 
are pr^dents of state <» other 

nmversities. Except in Masaachnsetts^- 
Canutes ^ secondary schools m M- 
nutted, candidates must have atteaded . 
coU^ for at least two jrears. RanSis- t* 
^m the Umted States wdio are oth^ 
eligible are not required to pass a qualifsins 
exammation, but are srieeted on the bm 
of them university or college standing, sub- 
ject to any further test which the 
may impose. 


• An American secretary to the Cecil 
Rhodes Trust has been appomted, who may 
be consulted on questions pertaining to the 
Rhodes SoholarsMps in the United States. 
Students may enter the graduate or the un- 
dergraduate depmrtments of the univaraily, 
and may strive for degrees and compete for 
honors. See Rhodes, Cecil Johh. 

REODODEN'DRON, a genus of trees and 
shrubs hrionging to the heath family. There 
are about 170 speoies, found in the monn- 
tains of North Amenna, Europe and Asia; 
all are noted fim their beautiful flowers and 
dark evergreen leaves. One of the hast 
known is the wild laurel, or the great rhodo- 
dendron, found in the Allegheny Mountains, 
where it may form almost impassable 
thickets by the interlaring of brandhes. It is 
a shmh or small tree that may grow to s 
height of thirty-five feet. It beers large 
white or rose-colored bril-shaped Sowers, and 
gloe^ evergreen leaves. 

The Catawba rhododendron is the one 
commonly seen in gardens, where it is a 
great favorite heeanse of its heautifnl hlac- 
colored flowers. It grows profusely on the 
mountains of Yirginia, and is shipped north 
for transplantiiig. Other species of equal 
beauty are found on the Pacific coast. The 
tree rhododendron of the Himalayas has sil- 
vary leaves. The rhododendron is 
flower irf the states of Washington and West 


rginia. 

tEOUBUS, rom'baa, a -o- 

mded by four equal straight hues, the 
site sides bring paralld and ^ , 

rles being two equal acute and two equal 
use angles. See Poltgoh. _ . 

IHONE, rohn, the j. 

ince. It rises in the Rhone GlacifflM 

itzerland, 7,550 feet above sea levd. Bow 

;thward and discharges mto the 
ms. With its tribntarie^tte 
rajloe and the Saone — it drains th 
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eastem portion of the conntry and brings to 
the sea a greater volnme of water than any 
otha: nver of France. The valley, lying be- 
tireen the plateau and the Alps, is one of 
remaihable beauty, and the drita formed at 
the month of the river is one of the largest in 
the world. The Bhone is abont 500 miles 
long, and is navigable for 320 milea By a 
magnificent system of canals navigation has 
been extended to ihe Bhine, the Srine, the 
Loire, the Hense and the Belgian system of 
canals. The Bhone is one of &e chief water- 
ways of Enrope, and, possibly with the ex- 
ception of the Danube, the moat important 
Ent opean waterway in the traffic with Asia. 

BEDEABB, ro^bati, often called pie- 
plant, IS a garden plant whose leafstalhs are 
used as filHng for pies and for sanee. A 
hind of wine is sometimes made from the 
juice. The plant has large fleshy roots, large 
leaves and stems six to eight feet high. The 
rhubarb used in medicine is prepared from 
the root of another aperies. The rhubarb 
plant IS a native of Central Aria, but it has 
been transplanted into practically all the 
countries of the temperate r^ona. 

BtB'BOE, any narrow woven febric, usu- 
ally of silk, satin or velvet. The manufacture 
of nbbon forms a special branch of the tex- 
tile mdustry and requires looms specially 
constructed for the purpose. Kbbons are of 
all widths, from one-fourth inch up to nine 
mches Much inganmty has been displayed 
in constructing looms on which ribbon of 
intricate patterns — sometimes including land- 
scapes and portraits — are woven. On some 
modem looms forty ribbons may be woven 
at once Bibbon is used for decorating wom- 
en’s and riuldren’s dresses, for tymg pack- 
ages and for numerous other purposes. Saint 
Etienne, France, is the great center of the 
nbbon mdustry. In the Umted States its 
manufacture is almost entirely confined to 
the East; Pennsylvania and New Jersey pro- 
duce thr^fourths of the output. 

BIBBON nSE, the name of certrin deep- 
sea fishes found in all salt waters. The body 
is like a band, from fifteen to twenty feet 
long, abont one foot broad and an inch or 
two thick, and is rilvery in color. The bodies 
of these fish, like those of all other deep-sea 
animals, are stored with air to resist the 
heavy pressure of the sea’s wdght, and when 
thqr happen to be brought to the surface 
the tendency of the crils is to burst, loosening 
the nmsculu and bony systems and k i lling 


the fish. Sometimes the fish are seen in large 
numbers floating dead on the water or lymg 
on the riiore, having been cast up by the 
waves. The ^ rays m younger nbbon fishes 
are extraordinarily devrioped, some of them 
bemg several times longer ffian the body. 
The same name is also applied to a thm, 
fliongh not nbbon-shaped, fish found m the 
Qulf of Mexico and around the West Indies. 
It has blachish-brown bands on a grayish 
body. 

BIBS, in the human body, twelve pairs of 
bony a^es constituting the walls of the 
chest. They are jomedm front to the breast- 
bone, or sternum, and at the back to the spinal 
column. Ihe lari two pairs are free in &Dnt 
and are called fioatinff rths. In length the 
ribs increase gradually to the seventh, and 
flien grow sm^er. For illustration, see the 
article Seeuetost. 

lOE, ihe grain that forms 
rile principal food of one- 
half the population of the 
earth is a member of the 
grass family. It has been 
used for food for many 
centuries, and was known 
in the East long before it 
was introduced into 
Greece and Roma It is 
now extensively culti- 
vated on the lowlands of 
the tropical and semi- 
tropical portions of 
Southeastern Aria, Chma, 
Japan, Egypt, Southern 
Enrope and several states 
of the United States. Its popularity in the 
Far East is murii greater than in the western 
hemisphere, and m China and Japan it is of 
greats importance as a food than are com 
and wheat in the United Stptes. The annual 
crop amounts to 100 bilhon pounds, and 
ninety-six per cent of this amount is grown in 
Amp In China and some other warm coun- 
tries two crops a year are raised; the Chinese 
have 250 varieties of seed _ The leading rice- 
growing states of the Umon are Ixiuisiana, 
Arkansas, California, Texas, and ILssonn, in 
the order named The production in the 
United Stales is increasing, but it does not 
yet meet the demands of the country, and a 
considerable quantity is imported 
The Bice Plant. Bice is an annual plant, 
of many varieties, but the principal ones 
grown in the United States arc the go’d seed 
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and flie wMte rice. The stem is from one to 
six feet hi^, ereet, simple, ronnd and 
jointed; the leaves are large, firm and 
pomted, arising from very long, eylindrioal 
and finely-strip^ sheaths; the flowers are 
disposed in a panicle, somewhat resembling 
that of the oat; the seeds are white and ob- 
long, bat vary in size and form in the nnmer- 
ons varieties. Bice reqnires a high tempera- 
ture and an abundance of water. It thrives 
best on the 'lowlands of tropioal or semi- 
tropical regions. The deltas of great rivers — 
the Ganges, the Irrawaddy, the Yang-tae- 
Mang, the Ohgns, the Euphrates and the low- 
er Mississippi — are the best rice flelds in the 
world, because they are subject to flooding 
by overflow of the streams. Where snffleient 
water is not obtained by overflow, irrigation 
is necessaiy. 

Planting and Tillage. The seed flionld be 
sdected with care. In Oriental countries the 
seed is sown broadcast in highly fertilized 
mud, and the young plants are transplanted 
when they are two or three inches high. In 
the UniW States the seed is planted with a 
drill, as is wheat. After the seed is planted 
the ground is thoronghly wet, so the seed 
will sprout. When the plants appear above 
ground, the field is 
flooded to the depth 
of four or five inches, 
and the water is al- 
lowed to remain until 
the leaves float on the 
surface, when it is 
drawn off. The field 
is plowed and hoed, 
and the plants are al- 
lowed to root firmly. 

Then the land is 
again flooded, and 
the water is allowed 
to remain until tiie 
grain is ripe. 

The rice field is di- 
vided by ridges or 
embankments into 
small sections which 
are sqiarated from 
each o^er by canals, 
to facilitate flooding 
and drainage. Growing rice is of a beautiful 
dark green, and a field of it adds much to the 
beauiy of the landscape. In the lowlands 
along rivers, the fields can usually be flooded 
by means of canals connecting with the river. 
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On higher lands it is often necessary to 
sort to pumping, as in the prairie re^oa, d 
Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. 
parts of China and Japan, the wat^ 
pumped up to terraces on the 
tread-mills which are operated by man ani 
bullocks. 


Hatvesting. In the United Statea modem 

agnenltnral methods and maehineiy are em- 
ployed in the nee industry, and the harvestm 
is used for cutting the grain, but in Oriental 
countries the hand sickle is used. Theaheavos 
are placed in shocks and allowed to stand 
until dry. When the grain is dry it is 
thrashed, in an ordinary thrashing machina 
and placed in sacks, ready for shipment. 

Hilling. Bice as it comes from the thrash- 
ing machine is known as poddy. The kernel 
is inclosed in a brown Imll, which mnet he 
removed before the rice is ready for the 
market. In the United States this is done 
by a mill invented especially for the pnrposa 
In Eastern countries the hnll is removed in 
various ways, such as by ponnding in stone 
mortars, treading the grain by animitlg , and 
pounding it with flails. However, American 
milling machinery has been introdneed into 
some of the great rice markets of Ihdo- 
China. After tbe busk is removed the rice 
is polished and the grains are graded accord- 
ing to size, after which it is pecked for ship- 
ment. 

Food Value. Bice contains 12 per cent 
water, 2 per cent fat, 77 per cent carbohy- 
drates, 8 per cent protein and 1 per cent atii. 
It does not have as high a food vnlne as wheat 
or com, beeauee of tiie lack of ample fat and 
protein. Tbe Japanese and Chinese nsnally 
eat with it, a sanee made from beans, Amer- 
icans eat it witii milk, or syrup. Polishing 
removes a very nutritious portion of the 
kernel; therefore the unpolished rice has (he 
greater food value, (hough it sells at a lower 


price. 

Other Uses. In India a dietilled hquor 
called arraok is made from rice. The Ctoem 
and Japanese also make a number of intoz^ 
eating drinks from it. Bice polish, bran sM 
straw are uac3 as food for stock. SandM, 
hats and various other artides are Mde wm 
the straw. The hulls are used for ^ 
mattresses and in packing goods, and me 
polish is valnable as a fertilizer. 

BICE, Amc® Hegait “ 

American stoiy-wnter, bom at Shd j™ 
Ky. She achieved fame as the author 
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These laborers stand alt day m the mud and 
water of irrigated fields setting out nee shoots. 
They make very even straight rows. They 
work from twelve to fourteen hours daily at 
this back-breakmg labor for wages of less than 
one dollar a day. The Japanese as a nation 
are wonderfully patient, mdustnous, and 
tbnfty. It IS not surpnsmg that their counby 
has progressed so fast. 


We think white men are clever 
m overconung difficulhes. But 
we must take off our hats to the 
jungle tnbe of the Phihppmes 
which has performed this re- 
markable engmeeimg feat. In 
order to be able to use the slopes 
of mountams for their nee farms 
they inclose these terraces by 
permanent walls of stone, — good 
masonry. These walls hold the 
soil and also the water of the 
ramy season. The fields belong 
to the tnbe, and each man has 
the use of enough to raise a 
year's supply of nee for his 
family. 
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2frs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Fateh, a book 
which had one of the lai^est sales in the 
history of the American publishing busi- 
ness. The story appeals by reason of its 
wholesome humor, genuine sympathy, op- 
tunism and fldelify to real life. Its sequel, 
Loveg Mary, also had a wide sale. Sandy, 
Mrs. Opp, A. Bomance of Bitty Goat Sttt, 
Calvary Alley, The Bouorable Peraml, Mus 
Minh^s Soldier, Quinn, Tumabout Tales 
(with husband), Wtaners and Losers (with 
husband). The Buffer, and Mr. Pete ib Co., 
are among her other hooks She was a 
founder of the Cabbage Patch Settlement in 
Lomsnlle, Ky. Several of her hooks have 
been translated into German, French, Danish 
and Swedish, and three have been dramatized 
She IS the wife of the poet Gale Young Bice. 

BIOS PAPEB, a suhsUnee prepared from 
thin, uniform slices of the snow-white pith 
of a plant which grows in Formosa. Biee 
paper is prepared in China and is used in 
the manufacture of artiflcial flowers and by 
native artists for watm: color drawings. 

BIOH'ABD 1, sumamed Coeur dc Icon 
(the laon-hearted) (X167-U99), king of 
England, second son of Henry H. ' He sev- 
eral times rebelled against his father, and in 
1189, supported by the kmg of France, be 
defeated the forces of Henry, who was com- 
pelled to acknowledge Biduud. as his heir. 
On Henry’s death, Richard was crowned at 
Westminster. The principal events of his 
rogn are connected with the Third Crusade, 
in winch he took part, uniting his forces 
with those of Philip of France. He won no 
mipartant victory as a result of his under- 
takmg, and after making a truce with the 
sultan he set out for England. While making 
his way through Austria he was taken captive 
and k^t m prison for some time, until the 
payment of a large ransom. 

BICHABD n (1367-1400), Mng of Eng- 
land, son of Edward the Bla^ Prince^ and 
grandson of Edward TTT, whom he succeeded 
in 1377. The first important event of his 
reign was the insurrection of Wat Tyler, 
in 1381 (see Tvieb, Will). Wars with 
France and Scotland, and the ambitious m- 
tngnes of the Duke of Lancaster, one of his 
nudes, disquieted the country for years. A 
qnarrd havmg broken out between Richard's 
cousin, the Duke of Hereford, son of John of 
Gaunt, and the Duke of Korfolk, Richard 
haiudied them both, ezpresdy providing, 
however, that Hereford should have the right 


to inherit any property which might fall to 
him. The nest year, 1399, John of Gaunt, 
Hereford’s father, died, and Richard confis- 
cated his estates. This dishonest act was 
the immediate cause of the king’s fall. Dur- 
ing his absence m Ireland, Bolingbrokc^ as 
the Duke of Hereford was called, landed in 
Yorkshire with a small force, and the king 
on his return to England was solemnly de- 
posed by Parhament, and Henry was made 
kmg. Richard was imprisoned in the castle 
of Pomfret, where, it is heheved he was 
murdered. 

RIOEARD m (1452-1485), king of Eng- 
land, the youngest son of Richard, Duke of 
Yor^ who was killed at Wakefield. On the 
accession of hia brother, Edward IV, he was 
created Duke of Gloucester, and durmg Ed- 
ward’s reign he served him with great courage 
and faithfulness When Edward died m 
1483, he left to Richard the care of his heir, 
Edward V, then thirteen years old, and the 
administration of the kmgdom. Richard on 
being acknowledged Protector of the Realm 
took firm hold of the government, overthrew 
the party of opposition and after a tune 
confined Edward and his httle brother in the 
Tower, and had himself declared kmg by 
Parhament. At once plots weie formed to 
rescue the prmces. The Duke of Buckmg- 
ham, one of the leaders m the uprismg, was 
caught and executed. Richard’s other powers 
fnl opponent^ Earl of Richmond, the Lan- 
castrian claimant of the throne, raised an 
army and came agamst him, and on August 
7 the two armies met on Bosworth Field 
Richard was defeated, and Richmond became 
king of England as Henry YH. See Roses, 
Wabs of the 

RICHARDBOH, Sauuel (1689-1761), on 
Enghsh novehst, remembered chiefly ns the 
author of the fM work of English fiction 
that contained ali essential elements of the 
novel He received only an elementary edu- 
cation, and the greater part of his life was 
spent in the pnntmg business, at first as on 
apprentice and later on his own account. 
When ho was past fifty, ha was asked by 
two bookselleiB to compose n “familiar letter 
writer,” and he conceived the plan of hav- 
ing the letters tell a complete steiy. Tliis 
story, told in letter^ was published in 1740 
under the title of Pamela, or Virtue Be- 
warded. In 1749 Clarissa Barlotcc appeared, 
and was followed in 1753 by The Bistory of 
Sir Charles Grandison. Clarissa Barlowe is 
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regarded as his masterpiece, nrhile iS'ir Charles 
Orandison, in which he deals wiiii onfamiliar 
characters of high life, falls somewhat below 
its predecessors. Biehardson’s nords, though 
wearisome through their excess of detail, giTe 
deqily sympathetic eharaeter pictures, de- 
velop a plot and have a love elanent, thus 
fulfiUmg the requirements of the modem 
novel. 

BICHEUEU, reeshlyo' Asmasb Jnur 
DemiiBissis, Dulm de. Cardinal (1686-1642), 
a French statesman bom in Paris. He was 
originally destmed for the army; but when 
his brother Alphonse resigned the bishopric 
of Lugon, this was bestowed on him by Henry 
17. He went to Paris in 1614 as deputy of 
the deigy of Poitou to the States-Qeneral, 
and insmuated himself into the favor of the 
queen mother, Marie de Medici, who obtained 
for him the post of grand almoner. In 1616 
he was made secretary of state for war and 
foreign affairs. TThen Louis Xm quarreled 
with his mother in 1617, Bichelien was ban- 
ished. In 1620, however, he managed to ef- 
fect a reconcilialion between the queen mother 
and her son. 

In 1624 Biehdieu was made a cardinal, and 
recalledto the Council of State. Fordghteen 
years he was practically the ruler of France. 
He suppressed the pohtieal ambitions of the 
Huguenot^ but allowed them rehgious lib- 
erty. He overthrew the great nobles by de- 
priving them of privileges. He increased the 
influence of France among the nations of 
Europe by undermining the influence of the 
Hapsburgs, and did much to restore to France 
the prestige it enjoyed in the days of Henry 
17. Bichelieu was the founder of the French 
Academy, which is perhaps his most enduring 
monument. 

BEOH'MOND, Inn., the county seat of 
Wayne County, located 68 miles northeast 
of Indianapohs, and 40 miles from Dayton, 
Ohio. It IS situated very near the Ohio state 
hue on the Whitewatw Biver and on the 
Pennsylvama, the Cmcinnati Ss Ohio and the 
Indiana railroad systems There are three 
electric and several bus hues which serve the 
city. The airport is four miles distant. The 
national HigWay (number 40} and Federal 
Highway number 27 pass through the city. 

There are 82 industrial concerns that pro- 
duce commodities valued at $30,000,000 an- 
nuaUy. These produets inriude threshers, 
Mtehen cabmets^ pianos, farm machinery, 
wire products, auto parts, dothii^, flour 


and dairy products; the city excels in 
production of lawn-mowers and rosea. 
mond has a large wholesale trade. 

The principal institutions indude tv. 
Federal buildmg, the Momson-Beevm nub 
He hbra^, the law Hbrary, two parodiiii 
schools, 16 public schools and 36 ebee.i,~ 
a state hospital for the msane, Eeid 
rial Hospital and homes for the aged and 
for oi^hans. Earlham College occupies a 
campus of 120 acres on the west side of the 
city; it was founded m 1874. 


The city mamtams its own light and power 
plant, and the beautiful Glen Miller Park 
which covers 200 acres. The movmg pietcre 
theaters have a seating capacily of 3,200. 

The first white inhabitants came about 
1808, but Bicbmond was permaneully set- 
tled by Friends who emigrated from Boith 
Carolina and Pennsylvania in 1816. It has 
long been a promment center of that de- 
nomination, The village corporation was 
estabhshed in 1818 and the city was chart- 
ered in 1840. Population, 1930, 32,483; it is 
90 per cent native white. 

BIOHMOKD, 7a., the capital and largest 
city of the state, and throughout the Cml 
War, ihe capital of the Confederaiy. It is 
situated on the James Biver about 100 miles 
from its mouth and 115 uules south by west 
from Washington. It is served by the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Bichmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
the Seaboard Ait Lme, the Norfolk & West- 
ern and the Soutiiem railroads. There are 
two airports; more than 10 principal high- 
ways converge on the caty. It is to be reached 
also by five mterstate bus hnes, two steam- 
lihip and three mtemrban hnes; 21 motor 


truck companies handle freight. 

The city has an area of 24 square miles; 
it IS built on a series of hills that riao from 
the river in altitudes varymg from 170 to 
250 feet above the sea. The smimte of 
these hi]ls are plEteaus upon ■whidi the cni 
residential sections are located. 

Interesting Peattires. The chief point la 
interest is Capitol Square with “ 

12 acres occupying the central part ® 
cify. Here is situated ihe state eapi , 
completed in 1789 on a model of ® 
Boman Temple at Nimes, France, an 
known as Maison Carrda TH^® 
sent to 7irginia by Thomas -r: 

is still preserved m the 7irginia 8 
braiy. Beneath the dome is a Iife-m® 
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of George WasluBgton by Houdos. Withm 
this sgoare are also tiie state library, the 
goTemor’s mansion, Saint PanI’s Cbnreh and 
the $1,400,000 city ball which is one of the 
finest bnildmgs in the cily. On West Broad 
Street is the handsome Union Station that 
cost $3,000,000. 

Near the west gate of Capitol Square is 
a bronze eqnestrian statne of Washington by 
Crawford; it is considered one of the finest 
worhs of its kmd m Amenea The base is 
snrronnded by bronze figures of Thomas 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, John Marshall, 
George Mason, Thomas Nelson and Andrew 
Lewis. Not far away are the statues of 
Henry Clay, Stonewall Jackson, Governor 
Smith and Ur. Hunter McGhure. 

Other buildings of historic interest are the 
house occupied by Jefferson Davis while 
president of the Confederacy and now used 
as a museum of Confederate rehes, the home 
of Chief Justice Marshall, the home of Bohert 
B. Lee, the Virginia Gtate Library, the old- 
est Mng ntiift TTnIl m the United States, the 
Confederate Memorial Listitnte, the World 
War Memorial CariUon, the Soldiers’ Home 
and the Valentine Museum. Xu addition to 
Capitol Square there are IS other porks. 
The largest axe Bryan Park and William 
Byrd Park. lobby Hill, a part of Libby 
Park, has a monument to the Confederate 
soldiers and sailors; it commands an excri- 
lent view of the river and the opposite shore. 

In Lee Circle are the eqnestrian statue of 
General Bohert B. Lee, one of the finest 
pieces of art in the city, and monuments to 
Jefferson Davis, Stonewall Jackson and J. 
B. B. Stuart A. number of beautiful ceme- 
teries contain the graves of thousands of 
Union and Confederate soldiers; the most 
interesting is Hollywood Cemetery, the buri- 
al place of Presidents Monroe and Tyler, of 
Jefferson Davis and a number of noted Con- 
federate generals. 

Public and private agencies maintain 10 
golf courses, 16 parks with 780 acres and 
20 playgrounds are available There is a 
municipal swimming pool and the municipal 
auditonnm has a capacity of 3,500, the 18 
theaters can seat 20,000 people 
Other Institutions Aunong the educa- 
tional institutions are the Medical College 
of Virgmia, flie University of Bichroond, 
the College of William and Mary (Bichmond 
division), the Presbyterian Trainmg School, 
a city mechanical training school, the Union 


Theological Seminary of Virginia and the 
Virginia Umon University (for N^roes), 
and the University of Virginia (Bichmond 
division). The libranes include the state li- 
brary of 365,000 volumes, the public hbrnrv 
with 110,000 volumes, the state law hbrarv 
and the hbrary of the Wrginia Historical 
Society. There are over 75 pubhc and pri- 
vate school buildings The dantable insti- 
tutions include 19 hospitals, the city alms- 
honses, the retreat for the sicl^ the city 
orphan a^lum, Lee Camp Soldiers’ Home 
and Samt Joseph’s Villa. 

Ohnrches The 216 churches are noted 
for their histone associations more than for 
their architeeture Chief among these is the 
Samt John’s Bpiscopal Church, built m 1740 
and still m an excellent state of preservation 
and used for rehgions services Here the 
convention met in 1775 to receive the report 
of the First Contmental Congress when 
Patnek Henry made his celebrated speech 
endmg with the words, “But os for m^ give 
me hberty or give me death Monumental 
Church stands upon the site of a bnildmg 
in which in 1788 the convention met that 
ratified the Constitution of the United States 
In Saint Paul’s Church near the Capitol, 
Jefferson Davis was attendmg service when 
notified that Bichmond must be evacuated. 
General Lee was also a regular attendant 
here. 

Industry. Bichmond has more than 535 
industrial organizations with a total of 
$275,000,000 capital It is one of the most 
important tobacco markets in the United 
States, with tobacco factories emplojung 
thousands of workers Manufactures listed 
accordmg to importance arc * p 1 u g a n d 
smoking tobacco, cigars, cigarettes and leaf 
tobacco, paper and paper products; print- 
ing, publishing and engravmg; iron, steel 
and machmery, fionr and lumber. Abun- 
dant power is furnished by the falls in the 
James Biver. The annual output of all in- 
dustries IS valued at more than $300,000,000 
Bichmond distnbutcs her producte to a large 
area includmg southeastern Virginia and 
parts of North Carolina and South Carolma 
It is also connected by regular lines of 
steamers with the leading ports on Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Atlantic. ^ 

History. Captains Smith and Newport 
visited the site of Bichmond soon after 1607. 
William Byrd of Westover is credited with 
the actual founding of the city Bichmond 
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was setUed in 1737 and was inmrporated in 
1742. It beeame the eapiW of Viiginm m 
1779, althongh still a small 
statehonse were passed the eelebrat^ 

^ Besolntions (See 
QTsax BESoiiimoNS), and tiie ordinanae of 
for the .tate of Yirginm; here also 
oe“ famons trial of Aa~n Bn«. 
From 1861 to 1865 the dty was the cap^ 
of the Confederate States. Bwanse of ^ 
during the Civil War it was the mam point 
nf attack by the Federal armies in the Ea^ 
fifteen battles and 

ftvB skirmishes ooourred dnrmg the attempt 
of the Federal troops to capture the city. 
t wa^ ™ted by to Confederate orc» 
on April 2, 1865, at wUch time a to stmt^ 
m pubUc buildings destoyed a lar^ 
Lt of tte dty. After the dose of the war 
to city was rebuilt and began 
nerous history. Population m 1930, 182,9^. 

commonly cdled Jbak (1763-1825), a 
German author. In 1781 he entered to 
tJnivemity of Leipsic to to 

soon changed his plan and devoted ^™sdf to 
hterature. Prom 1787 to 1794 he toght 
school; but during these years he also wote 
and published his Greenland Lawwtts, Selee- 
tim from the Demi’s Papers and to romano^ 
The Invisible lodge. The last-named work 


non from tne uevurs rujfoio esaa^a — - . 

The InvisibU lodge. The last-named work 
brought him fame. Then followed in rgiid 
succession, and with decided succes^ Hes- 
perus, life of Quintus Firlein and P*o“e'i 
Fruit o«d Thom Pieces. But his best works 
sre to romances Titan and TFild Oats and 
his philosophical treatise Introduction to 
Aesthetics. Levana, a work on the education 
of women and chUdren, has some pedi^peal 
merit. Eichter is to greatest humonst of 
modem German literature, but his works are 
unreliable and are little read on the Amer- 
j^Ti coiitan6&t. 

RICHTHOFEK, Baboh Mahpoj® vos 
(1892-1918), Germany’s “ace of aces’ m its 
aviation serrica in to World 
mand of the “Flying Cuous.” In 
dcriTig the war on either side did not fierolop 
a more masterly airman. Before he m^ lus 
death in aenal combat in to last yem of the 
war he was credited with the destruction of 
mghty enemy airplanes. 

EIOKBBBAOKEE, Edwabd [‘Eddie’] 

Vbenoit (1899- ), 

yimerican aviator developed by the World 


War. During the conflict, from whidi he 
emerged uninjured, he was credited with the 
destruction of twenty-five enemy auplanes, 
and was given the distmobve title o£ “the 
American ace.” For his valor in combat he 
was awarded the Congressional He^l of 
Honor and the Distingmshed Service Cross 
by to'Dnited States government, and the 
Croix de Guerre and nomination to the le- 
gion of Honor by France. He wrote TigU- 
ing the Flying Otreue (see article above). 

On returning from the war he bemme 
vice-prerident of the Eickenbacker Autoiao- 
bile Company, which failed, then aUied hmi- 
self with aviation interests. Successively he 
was viee-presideni and director of the Fohker 
Aircraft Corporation, vice-president of Amer- 
ican Airways, assistant to the president of 
Aviation Corporation, and director of public 
relations of North American Aviation. 

BIOEBTS, nVets, a disease to whiA un- 
dernourished children are especially subject 
CMldren between to ages of one and two are 
most frequently attacked. Softemng of the 
bones IS the most striking symptom, and as 
a result the legs become bowed, the dbows, 
wrists, knees and ankles become enlarge^ the 
spine is bent forward or sideways, and tts 
breast bone protrudes. Any child so afteW 
should be under to supemsion of a leMc 
physician and receive careful nursing, 
air, nourishing food, a diet smted to to 
child’s needs and hygiemo clothing are essen 
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BIB'FATE, John Clabk (1841-1900), an 
educator and bistonan, bom in Fntoam 
County, Ind , and educated at Se Pauw Uni- 
veisity. He Nas for a tune professor of 
langaE^es in Baker UniTersily, Baldim, 
TTim , then professor of Bnghsb and History 
in dsbury (now De Pauw) University, of 
wbich be became vice-president. He was 
largely instrumental in seeurmg the endow- 
ment that placed this institution on its pres- 
ent footing and changed the name to De Pauw. 
Dr Bidpath devoted the last few years of his 
life to hterary pursuits, and he was the author 
of a Popular Ehstory of the United States, a 
Gyclopedta of Universal Sistory, Life of 
James A. Garfield, Life and Times of Glad- 
stone, Great Baees of Mankind and several 
other historical worka 
BIEL, Louis (1844-1885), a Canadian agi- 
tator, was bom at Saint Boniface, Han. 
Though generally known as a half-breed, his 
ancestry was mamly Preach. Prom 1866 to 
1868 he worked at vaonoua occupations in 
Minnesota In 1869 the transfer of the teni- 
tonal rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to the Dominion government led to an armed 
revolt of the half-breeds under Biel’s leader- 
ship In October a party under Biel turned 
hack the new governor (Hon Wm MeDou- 
gall) and later captured Port Garry (Winni- 
peg). After holding a oonvenfaon which 



passed a bill of rights, a provisional govem- 
ment with Biel as president was formed So 
far the metis or half-breeds were within their 
rights, but the execution of Thomas Scott, an 
Orangeman from Ontario, roused the whole 
of Bnglish-speakmg Canada agamst them, 
■dn expedition under Colonel Wolseley cap- 
hired Port Garry, but Biel escaped. He was 
not arrested or prosecuted, and several years 
later was elected to tbe House of Commons, 


from which he was expelled after a year. He 
was agam elected m 1874, but his seat again 
became vacant after he was outlawed in Feb- 
mary, 1875. Por nme years he kept out of 
pnbhc notice, spendmg five years m Montana 
In 1884 m response to a call from his coun- 
trymen, who had moved west to tbe Saskat- 
chewan district, be returned to Canada. His 
own rashness and the harshness of the offi- 
cials caused another rising, known as the Sas- 
katchewan Bebellion, which was emsbed after 
hard fighting Biel was imprisoned at Be- 
gma, was tried and found guilly of treason, 
and was executed m November, 1885. 

BIENEI, re en' ee, Cola di (about 1313- 
1354), a popular leader of Borne, in which 
city he was bom and educated. Aroused by 
the oppression of the people under the nobles, 
he mstigated a popular nsmg, assuming tbe 
title of consul of orphans, widows and tbe 
poor. For three years he harangued the peo- 
ple and menaced the nobles, who, thinking 
him mad, made no effort to suppress him. 
At last, m 1347, in the absence of the gov- 
ernor of Borne, he assembled his friends upon 
Mount Aventine, dehvered a fiery discourse, 
and induced them all to subscribe to an oath 
for the establishment of a republican govern- 
ment The people conferred upon him the 
title of tribune, with all the attributes of 
sovereignty He banished several noble fam- 
ilies and compelled those who remamed to do 
him homage In overriding the Pope and im- 
posing heavy taxes he lost his hold on the 
people and was forced to leave Borne He at- 
tempted, two years later, to gam tbe support 
of Emperor Charles IV m bis attempt to 
reconquer Borne, but the emperor imprisoned 
faun and banded him over to Pope Clement 
at Avignon Innocent VI released Bienzi 
end sent him to Borne to oppose another 
populfir demagogue, and tbe people received 
him enthusiastically, but after a turbulent 
admmistration of a few months he was killed 

BIESENGEBIBGE, rc' sen ge beet' geh, a 
mountain lange of Europe, separatmg Silesia 
from Bohemia and forming a part of the Su- 
detic Mountains It contains the loftiest 
mountains of the eastern part of Europe, one 
peak being 5,265 feet high. 

EHTiB, n' fV, a firearm havmg spiral 
grooves m the interior of the barrel The 
nfie is one of tbe principal weapons of mod- 
em armies. Its great advantage over the 
musket lies in the spiral grooves in tbe barrel, 
since these impart a rotary motion to the 
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bnllet that keeps it in its direct path. The The ordinary sporting rifles have i, 
ainuber and depth of these spiral channels eqnipped mth the improTements that 
vanes in different nfles, the most approved used in military arms, but as the pnrnoT^ 
form having the grodves and ridges of equal the sporting rifle is diflerent, all 
•width and the spiral taming miare sharply meats have been modifled andsomenewro 
as it nears the mnzd& made. For instance, the sights have been m 

The bnllet fired is now always of an don- arranged aa to aid the amatenr, the stoi^ 
gated form. The great advantage gained by have been canitted and the weight of the nfle 
a weapon of this eonstnietion is that the has been lessened, until it ean be handled 
bnllet, having a rotary action, is preserved with moderate ease. Improvement in the am- 
in its direct path, without bdng subject to munition for the qiorting rifle has added 
the aberrations that injure precidon of aim as much to its effidency as the improronents 
in firing with unrifled arms. in the gun itsdf. 

Bifles were invented in Germany in 1488 TheWmdd'WarlentagreatimpetasioIhe 
and have been used as militaiy weapons manufacture of rifles and ammumtion in the 

ainee 1631. In 1851 the first ri^ firing in TTnited States. From the b^inning of the 

dongated bullet appeared, under the name -war until July, 161^ over 1,887,000 rifls 
of the Minid. It was succeeded in 1853 by •were made in the country, and the manafac- 
the Fnfldd rifle. ITezt came the breech-load- tore of cartridges readied an average daily 
ing rifle. In this rifle the breech is closed production of over 15,000,000. 
by a block, which contains a piston, or striker, BIGA, rtf' gah, Latvia, a seaport and the 
the latter exploding the cartridge by the force capital of the country, which former^ nms 
of a strong spiral spring passing round it. one of the provinces of the Bnssian Empire 
The repeating rifle is a devdopment of a Biga is situated on both banks of the Dnna, 

very old type of weapon. In the Spencer, about ten miles above the mouth of the river, 

the first used -with signal success, the car- on the Gulf of Biga, an arm of the Baltic, 

tridges are in the stock of the arm; in the The city is 363 miles southwest of Fetrograd, 

Winchester, the beat known of repeating and before the World War was second in im- 

rifles, they ore in a tube underneath the portance only to the Bnssian capital among 

barrd. llore modem military magazine rifles the Baltic ports, carrying on an extensive ez- 
draw thdr supply of cartridges from a ro- port trade in flax; hemp, timber, hnseed, grain 
serve, contained in a detachable mi^adne, and eggs. It was also an important mann- 
the advantage bdng the greater eflSdenpy of facturing center and supported nnmerons 
the weapon as a angle loader. The auto- charitable and educational mshtutions. 
matic rifle is the magazine rifle’s successor. The town was founded in 1201, and from m 

In 1918 the Browning automatie or ma- early period had a strong German element in 
chine rifle 'was adopted by the TTnited States the population. The oldest part of the dty 
army. It is a gas-operat^ -water-cooled gun, has the appearance of a medieval German 

weighing about fifteen pounds, and it can be town. Because of its proximi^ to Fetrograd, 

operated from the shoulder or the hip. The Biga has frequently been an objective point 

pressure of the gas that expels the bullet may in military operations. During the World 

be as high as 60,000 pounds to the square War it was several fames bombarded, and m 

inch. A portion of the gas is 'used in oper- 1917, after the collapse of Bussia, it was 

ating the gun, so that it can be fired eon- captured by the Germans without resistanca 

tinuously. The magazine bolds forty cart- The defeat of Germany a year_ later again 
ridges, and it is possible to Are over forty changed the situation, but the city soon M 
shots a minuta On leaving the muzzde the a prqy to the Bolshevik army of ^ 

bullet travels at a rate of 2,300 feet per sec- the spring of 1919 Lettish troops, with e 
ond, and accurate ediooting may be done at assistance of German farces, 
a range of a mile or more. The penetrating Bolshev^. Population, 1930, 377,91 . 
power the bnllet is astonishing. It •will BIGA, or MVOHIA, Gum of, m ann^^ 
go nearly four feet into the solid earth; -will the Baltic, which washes ^ mfles 

penetrate five feet of soft 'wood or A inches nations, Latvia and Esthonia. i* 
of hardened sted. If a half dozen men were long and the greatest width is seyen^ 
standing one behind another, the bullet 'would The entrance is almost closed by uese 
pass through all of them. The chief river flowing into it is the 
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BIGGS, Kate DoueIiAs Wigght (1SS3- 
1923), one of the foremost of American 
eioiy-rmtets, whose Sebeeea of Svmyhraak 
Farm has been pronounced best girls’ 
story since Little Women was written She 
was bom in Fhiladdphia, and in 1877 went 
to hve in California, establishing there the 
first three londeigartens for poor children 
on the Pacific coast. In 1895 she married 
George C. Biggs She has recereed a high 
hteraiy degree from Bowdoin CoU^e 3m 
sympathy with children and penetrating 
knowled^ of child nature, gained through 
many years’ experience as a trained hmder- 
gartner, ham made three of her boohs, The 
Training of Children, Children’s Sights and 
The Bepublic of Childhood, invaluable as 
teaching aids. She is an e^emely prolific 
writer, andhemdes the many volumes of verse 
and stories she has arranged or written, some 
of them in collahoration with her sister Nora 
Archibald Smith, she has to her credit Timo- 
thy’s Quest, Penelope’s Irish Experiences, 
The Story of Patsy, Susanna and Sue, The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, The Diary of a 
Goose Girl, Mother Carey’s Chielcens and 
many others. 

BIGHT OP WAT, the right of passing 
over land which is not one’s own. Bights 
of tins hind are public, if enjqyed by every- 
hody; private, if enjoyed by a certain per- 
son or class of persons Wherever there is 
a public right of way, there is a highway. 
A right of way is nsu^y granted when one 
purchases a tract of land which is cut oS 
from, a pnbhc highway fay land owned fay 
another. 3 this land is owned hy the one 
who sold the tract, a right of way is imphed 
in the sala 

BUS, rees, Jacob Augustus (1849-1914), 
an American journalist, sorial worher and 
author, was bom and educated at Bibe, Den- 
mark. He emigrated to Amenca at the age 
of tweniy-oney and for riz years engaged in 
manual labor. He then became a reporter on 
the New York Tribune, hut soon joined the 
staff of the Sun as a police rqiorter. The 
work that made Bus so widely known was 
the outgrowth of his experience m tUs po- 
sition. His sympathies for the poor and the 
unfortunate led him to urge improvements 
in pohee methods and the undertaldng of 
measures for permanent relief of the con- 
gested district in lower New York. He was 
influential in securing better tenement houses 
And the establishment of playgroimds and 


small parks. In 1897 he was secretary of the 
New York Small Parks Commission. His 
last years were devoted to wntmg and lectur- 
ing, and at the time 


of his death he was 
regarded as one of 
the most promment 
social workers of his 
tame His most im- 
portant publications 
are Sow the Other 
Saif Lives, Out of 
Mulberry Street, a 
collection of fiction; 
The Children of the 
Blums, and The 
Making of an AmerU 



JACOB AUGUSTUS 
BUS 


can. One of his later works, 27ieodoraBooss- 


velt, The Citieen, has been widely read. 


BITiEY, Jaues Wbiicomb (1853-1916), 


the “Hoosier Poett’ and most beloved Amer- 


ican poet of his generation. Although much 
of his verse is written in Hoosier dialect, 
some of bis finest 
outponnngs are in 
purest English The 
pathos and humor of 
hiB descnptions of 
scenes of mmple hfe, 
his keen mterpreta- 
tion of child life and 
his kmdly under- 
standing of local 
character, have made 
hini one of the most 
widely read of mod- james whitcosib 

em poots. RILEiT 

Bdey was hom in Greenfield, Ind After 
reemving a common school education ho 
worked for a time as an itinerant sign painter, 
and later perfoimed in a theatrical company. 
It was durmg his trnvds with this company 
that he became so intimately acquainted with 
the Indiana life which his poems reveal His 
Uteiary work began in 1875 with contribu- 
tions to newspapers and magasincs, whiA he 
wrote under the pen name of Benjamin P. 
Johnson, of Boone 

Among bis volumes of verse are The Old 
Swimmirf Sole and ’Leten Marc Poems, 
Character Slefches and Poems, Aftcrichilrs, 
Green Fields and Banning Broo1.s, A Child 
World, An Old Sweetheart of Mine, Bhimes 
of Childhood and the Book of Joyous Chil- 
dren. An edition of his coUcried works also 
has been published. 
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BUT'DEBFEST, or OATTLE FLAGT7E, 
playg, aninfeistioiis disease wliidi attacks cat- 
tle, and, Eometmies, she^. It is aijkno'wn in 
Korth Amenca, bnt is generally prevalent in 
Europe, and Central Asia, where enormons 
losses have herai eansed by epidemics of 
rinderpest. About ninety per cent of the 
uTiimiila attacked die, bnt if an animal snr- 
vives it is thenceforth immune, The disease 
is conv^ed from one country to another by 
means of cattle afflicted with it or through 
infected hides, wool and food. It may also 
be carried in the manure of sick animals, and 
by attendants. The cause of the disease is a 
minute organism or mierohe (see Bacxebia 
arm BaoxaujonooT), which is so small tiiat 
it is very difficult to discover, though experi- 
ment has proved that it is withheld by the 
finest of bacterial filters. 

The first sign of the disease is a high fever 
and a rapid pulse. As the disease progresses 
the respiratory and digestive organs are 
strongly afieeted. There is congestion of tiie 
mucous membrane of the mouth and throat, 
and ulcers are formed. In severe oases death 
ensues in from four to seven days. Ko 
remedy for the disease has been found, but 
epidemics may be held in check by ino^at- 
mg healthy animals with a semm prepared 
for this purpose. All afflicted animus ^ould 
be killed at once and their carcasses be dis- 
posed of in the shortest possible time. 

BUTEHABT, rin^hart, Makt Bobebts 
( 1S76- ), one of the most popular of 

present-day American novelists, was bom 
in Fittsbnigh, Pa. After high-^ool grad- 
uation, she entered training as a nurse, and 
many of her subsequent short stories are 
founded upon her observations within hospi- 
tal walls. In 1896 she married Dr. Stanley 
Marshall Rinehart. During the World War 
she enlisted in the American Bed Cross, serv- 
ing for a year in IVance and Belgium, and 
two of her latest books. The Amazing Inter- 
lude and Sospital Love Storiez, are founded 
npon her personal experiences and impres- 
sions there. Oilier popular stories include The 
Circular Stairease, Amazing Adventuree of 
LetiHa Carberry, Where Therife a WiB, The 
Street of Seven Stars, K, TUh, Sah-A, Sub- 
Deh and Dangerous Dags. Several of her 
books have been dramatized for the moving- 
picture stage. Particularly pleasing were the 
fQm presentations of the Sub-Deb stories, 
which were featured by that petite artist, 
Marguerite ^ Clark. The Letitia Oarberrg 


sketches have also been put on the fibrn 
featuring the competent “Tidi ’’ Late ‘ 
from Mrs. ^chart’s pen are 
and the Confesaum, A Poor Wise Man 
ities and Other Stones, More lah M, 
Breaking Point, The Truce of God, The Out 
Trail, Tish Plays the Game, Lost JBesfasa 
Two Fhghts Dp, This Strange Adveutun 
The Bomanties, The Door, My Story, n't 
Book of Tish, Miss Pinkerton, The Abum 
The State Versus EKnor Norton, and Ihe 
Doctor, 


BINQ, an ornament of gold or other metal 
worn on the finger, a custom which date hack 
to the begmmngs of human history. The form 
worn in early times was the signet img, which 
was used as an emblem of authority and was 
0 sign of confidence and favor. Bmgs were 
also worn as ornaments, and the Hebrews and 
Persians employed precions stones m them. 

The use of betrothal and wedding tings 
originated with the Jews. The wedd^ mg 
is worn on the left hand, to denote a wife’s 
subjection to her husband, and on the third 
finger heoanse &om it a vein is sentimentall; 
supposed to go direct to the heert. 

Many uncivilized people wear rings to 
adorn the nose, ears, arms and toes. Bings 
also have been worn as tahsmans and as 
charms against evU. Before the invention of 
coinage, rings were used as money, and even 
today copper rings are common amoi^ Af- 
rican traders. 

The ring of the Pope has an interesting sg- 
nifieance Upon coronation the Pope is pre- 
sented with a ring by the city of Borne, which 
bears his name and a picture of Samt Peter 
in a boat. He subsequently signs each offi- 
cial decree with this signet. Upon his death 
hiB ring IS broken, and a new one is made for 
his successor. 

BIN’Cl'WOBM. a skin diaease, so cafied be- 
cause it spreads in rings. It is caused by s 
nunute fungus, or vegetable mold, and usu- 
ally occurs on the scalp or face, "Wbeu on 
the scalp, it causes the hair to break off, loosen 
and fall out; if on the face, it causes 
Wherever it oeeuis, tiuigworm 
patient to the armoyanee of constotit™^. 
When the disease appears a physicto , 
be consulted, for it will oonfene to ^ 
until the fungus is killed. 
taining mercury or sulphur are 
tive. Bnt, before applying th^i*®^^ 
places should he dieved and the roots 
dead hairs should he pulled out. 
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10 BE JAEEIBO, re' o da 
eha wiro, Brazil, the citjr 
on the “most magmfleent 
harbor in the world,” is 
file capital of the repub- 
lic and the second largest 
city of South Amenea. It 
is situated on the west side 
of the Bay of Bio de Ja- 
neiro, 5,20A miles from 
London, 4,7d8 miles from 
Bew York and 5,160 miles 
from New Orleans The 
bay is surrounded by 
mountains whose sides are 
covered with verdure, and 
tins settmg gives the city 
aremarkahly picturesque 
sita The city extends along the bay for about 
fifteen miles, and a number of spurs of the 
mounbuna enter withm its limits. lake moat 
Spaaiaih dtiea, it contains a number of 
squares, or plazas, around wbich the impor- 
tant bnildi]^ are grouped The chief of 
these is surrounded by the city hall, the Sen- 
ate house, the mmt and other public build- 
ings, and it is near the imperial palace for- 
merly occupied by the emperor. In the older 
part of the town the streets are narrow and 
irregular. This is the commercial section 
and contains the most important buildmgs, 
such as the customhouse, the postoffice, the 
exchange, the Hospital of Santa Casa da 
Misencordia, the National Academy of Nme 




Arts, the museum and the polytechnic insti- 
tute Thepublic arsenal and theaters are also 
in this section. The leadmg educational in- 
stitutions include the military and naval 


schools, the Hydrographic Institute, historical 
and geographical societies, the national H- 
brary, with over 300,000 volumes and many 
manuscripts, numerous schools of medicme 
and surgery and a national conservatory of 
music. Smee the latter poit of the mneteenth 
century, Bio de Janeiro has been transformed 
from a typical South Amencan city, closely 
resembbng the towns of the Old World, 
into a modem Amencan city with all up-to- 
date conveniences. The streets are broad and 
well-paved, a boulevard has been constructed 
along the bay at an expense of $17,000,000, 
the entrance to the harbor has been deep- 
ened BO that the largest ships now anchor at 
the numerous piers; magnificent public 
buildmgs have been erected, and Sugar Loaf, 
one of the mountains at the entrance of the 
bay, has been connected with the city by an 
aenal trolley. 

Bio de Janmro is one of the chief commer- 
cial ports of South America and is noted for 
its shipments of coffee, which exceed those of 
any other city. It has regular steamship 
communication with the leading ports of the 
Umted States and Europe. It is also con- 
nected by railway with surrounding towns 
and the rich agncultural distiicts in its im- 
mediate vicinity. The manufactures are com- 
paratively unimportant. Chief among them 
are textiles and fionr and gnst mill products, 
these are consumed laigely at home 

The place was first settled by the French 
m 1555, but two years later they were dispos- 
sessed by the Portuguese, who m 1567 found- 
ed the cify In 1640 it was captured by the 
Butch, and about 1750 it became tbe capital 
of Brazil. From 1808 to 1821 it was the resi- 
dence of tbe kmg of Poitugal. Population, 
1933, estimated, 1A00,000 

BIO DE LA PLATA, plaViah, an cstnaiy 
formed by the Parano and Uruguay rivers 
in South America, is really a broad arm of 
the sea extendmg mland between Argentina 
and Uruguay for more than 200 miles. It is 
143 miles wide at its mouth and discharges 
a volume of water next to that of the Amazon 
The rivers bring down large quantities of silf, 
and the estuary is gradually filling up It 
has a strong current, and shoals and narrows 
are constantly forming, making navigation 
difficult and dangerous Tlie best harbors arc 
those at Montevideo, Buenos Aiirs and La 
Plata The estuary was discovered by Dmz 
de Solis in 1516, and p'cn its name, which 
means eiZier ntcr, by Sebastian Cabot 
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BIO OBABBE, rttognUm'da, a liTfir leges are knorm as riysnoB nalft. 

famed m two countries, forming the boundary comes from the Latin -word njj'o, mm* 

between Texas and Mexico. It rises in the rvoer hank, ^ eanuig 

southwestern part of Colorado, flows south- ^PVAHWINKLE, the hero of 'Wadi 

ward through New Mexico, then southeast- ton Irving’s delightful ^etch by the”^' 

ward, and empties into the Gulf of Mexico, name. He is an idl^ good-natured 

near Brownsville, Tex. It is about 2,000 miles pecked scapegrace, who neglects his patoh*'t 

long, and it is navigable for small boats in maize and potatoes in a village near th 

the rainy season for 250 miles. Along its mid- Hudson Biver, and, with his gun and do* 

die course much of its water is used for ini- Wolf, his companion in idleness, seeks a re/ 

gation, and during the summer portions of its uge from the scolding tongue of his sordr 

bed may be dry. The valley of the Bio Grande tned but termagant wife m the forests of the 

has been the scene of numerous disturbances Catskill Mountains. There he falls in with 

between Mexico and the Umted States. Hendrick Hudson and his crew of the Half 

BIO NBGBO, re' o nalgro, a river of South Moon, who are playing at ninepms m a se- 

America, the largest tnbutary of the Auisr eluded hollow, the balls as th^ roll echoing 

zon from the north, rises in the southeastern along the mountains like rumbling peals of 

part of Colombia, flows south into Brazil, thunder. Bip is told to serve them, and while 

then southeast, and joins the Amazon about doing so he tastes again and agam of the 

fifty miles above the Madeira. The main Kquor he hands, till his senses forsake him. 

river is formed by the union of the Quainia He wakens on a bright summer TnnmiTig jg 
and the Uaupes; some geographers consider find his dog gone, a rusty firelock hy his side^ 

one of these streams, and some the other, to and his beard a foot long. When he re- 

be the source of the river. The Bio N^o turns to the village, he finds new buildings, 

is navigable for ocean ships to Manaos, a new names on the shops, new faces at the win- 

thnving mty ten miles above its mouth. Its dows. His own house is fhllcn into decay, 

entire length is 1,400 miles. his wife is dead. His sleep, he discovers, 

BI'OT. By the common law a riot is an has lasted twenty years, and meontune the 
unlawful assembly of three or more persons, American Bevolution has passed and left all 
which has actually begun to execute the pur- things changed. Bip, however, is recognised 
pose for which it assembled, by a breaih of by some of his old cronies, finds a home at his 

the peace and to the terror of the public, daughter’s house, and for many more years 

A lawful assembly may become a riot if is as comfortable at the door of the new 
tiie persons assembled form and proceed to wooden Union Hotel as ever he was at old 
execute an unlawful purpose, to the terror Nicholas Vedder’s quiet Dutch inn. 
of the people, although they had no such pur- The story has been often dramatized, but no 

pose when they assembled. The penalty for version has loi^ held the stage exc^t Bonti- 
those convicted of engaging in a riot is fixed cault’s, with which the name of Joseph Jef- 
by the statutes of the d&erent states. If the ferson is identified. 

rioting leads to loss of life, the penalty is BISTOBI, re sfo'f»,ADBDAifflS (1822-1906), 

more severe than when it results in the de- a famous It^an tragic actress, ^c daughter 
struction of property only. Those who in- of strolling players. She made h® ddbut 
cite others to riot are hdd to be equally when veay young, won favor, espedally, as 

guilty with those who actually engage in Nrancesca da Bimini, and before she 'CTB 

creating the disturbance, even though they twenty was recognized as the foremost ItalM 

may be absent. actress of her time. Bi 1846 she was rnwriw 

BIP A'BIAN BIGHTS. The owner of land to Marquis Capranica del Qiillo, 
bordering on a stream that is not navigable withdrew from the stage for two yeaia 1“ 
owns that portion of the bed of the stream a time, during the French si^ rf Borne, sue 
that borders his land as far as its middle. He served as a nurse in the hospitals. 0^^ 

also has the right to a reasonable use of the turning to the stage she was m^ 

water. However, he c ann ot use all the water, than ever, and created a sensatim at rw 

neither can he pollute the water, nor change even when Bached was at the bright ® 

thecourseof thestream,'if bysodoinghewfll power. Bistori’s greatest roles were 

interfere with like rights of those living Stuart, in Schiller’s drama of the sbmh , 

farther down the stream. These lawful privi- and Elizabeth, in a play by Giacometti. 
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BIVEBS. Bivers have their b^nming in 
rain drops. Some of the ram is soaked into 
the earth, but a portion of it runs off down 
the slopes and finally reaches the sea. An 
embankment by the roadside after a shower 
will furnish one with an illustration of all the 
facts about the formation of a nver The 
ram drops collect into bttle nlla which unite 
to form larger nils, and these jom one mam 
stream that cames the water down the em- 
bankment HiTon are formed in a similar 
maimer, but on a larger plan. They usually 
have their origm far up in the mountains or 
hills, in a spring or a melting glacier These 
mountain broote unite to form larger brooks, 
which m turn unite to form a creek, and 
numerous creeks umte to form the main 
stream This is the river, although it may he 
smalL The creeks are the tnbutaries. The 
land bordering on the stream forms the banks 
of the nver. That on the right when the 
observer faces down stream is the right bank; 
that on the left is the left bank A nver sys- 
tem includes the mam nver and all its tnbu- 
taries The rq^on dramed hy a nver system 
is a river basin The hdght of land sepa- 
rating one nver system from another is a 
dimde, 

Hivers receive their -water from rain and 
snow, and from underground water. One- 
fourth of this quantity of water reaches the 
sea through rivers. Snow-capped mountains 
and glaciers sustain an important relation to 
nvers, smce the meltmg snow and ice sup- 
ply them -with water during the summer, and 
m arid regions prevent them from running 
dry 

The rise and fall of rivers is due chiefly 
to irregularity of the rainfall over the river 
ba^ A period of heavy rainfall is hkdy 
fo cause floods. Excessively warm weather 
m early spring in those regions having a 
kea-vy fall of snow is also likely to cause 
floods In periods of drought the rivers have 
their volume of -water greatly reduced, and 
in arid regions they may run dry. Hivers 
fed largely from underground sources main- 
tain a comparatively uniform volume Eor- 
ests are also important agents in preserving 
uniformity and preventing fioocb, because 
ground covered -with forests absorbs a much 
larger portion of the rainfall than does the 
open country 

^ Work of Kvers. The form and rise of a 
river channel depend upon the size of the 
otream and the degree of slope. The steepest 


slope is usually m the upper part of the 
channel, where the stream and its tnbutaries 
have great velocity and consequently great 
force, often suCScient to enable them to re- 
move from their bed all but the heaviest rocks. 
In this part of the course the channel is nar- 
row, -with steep banks, and usually it is free 
from bends. 

The middle course is characterized by a 
more gentle slope, with lower banks and a 
wider channel. The current is slower, and 
IS depnved of much of its power of transpor- 
tation; consequently the large pebbles and 
coarse gravel whieh the stream cames along 
in its upper course are dropped here, and we 
find the nver bed and the banks covered 
-with rounded pebbles. As this material is 
deposited it fills up the channel, causing the 
stream to become broader and more shallow. 
In this part of the course there is still suffi- 
cient velocity to the current to enable it to 
carry the finer silt to the lower part of the 
course where it is deposited The current is 
not strong enough to remove obstructions, so 
the nver flows around them, and for this 
reason a river may have a number of great 
curves in its middle course Among large 
rivers the Hississippi afiords the best illus- 
tration of this feature. Moreover, obstmo- 
tions m the bed of the stream catch more or 
less of the silt, and by this constant addition 
of material m time become low islands 
The lower course is characterized by low 
banks, a broad channel and a slow current 
Much of the silt brought from the upper and 
middle parts of the course is deposited 
along the banks and on the adjoming land 
whenever there is an overflow, forming broad 
alluvial plains noted for their fertility A 
portion of the silt is also deposited on the 
bed of the stream, so in this part of its course 
the river is constantly raismg itself to a 
higher level The Misassippi affords the 
most remarkable illustration of this feature, 
for here the river is higher than the sur- 
roundmg country and disastrous floods are 
frequency caused by breaks in its banks 
Canyons and Bavines. Ih the work of 
rivers we see the most striking illustration of 
the old proverb • 

“Water aropplng day by day 
Will wear the hardest rook away." 

No roek is so hard that running water -will 
not wear a channel in it Some rocks — such 
as limestone and sandstone— wear more rap- 
idly than others, and wherever ri-vers flow 
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thzongli limestone or sandstone regions we 
find in places de^ channels with nearly per- 
pendicular walls. Such channels are called 
cangona. Some of these canyons, notably the 
Boyal Ctorge in Colorado, the Grand Canyon 
of the T^owstone and the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, are among tiie most stupen- 
dous wonders oC the world. Sma l l tribu- 
taries to a river usually wear thdr channels 
down to a levd with the mam stream, form- 
ing narrow gorges called ramnea. 

Estuaries and Deltas. Where a river en- 
ters the sea, tbroi^h a snnken or drowned 
valley which the tide ascends, its mouth is a 
broad estuary like the Gulf of Samt Lawrence 
and tile Bio de la Plata. However, whm 
rivers enter the sea by gentle flow the meeting 
of the current and the tide causes most of the 
silt to he deposited at tiie river’s mouth. In 
this way large alluvial plains called deltaa 
are formed. The deltas of the Nile, the 
Bhone and the MisEnssippi are the most noted 
in the world. 

Related Artlelea. The Important rlvera of 
the world are listed In the articles on the 
various oouutrles in which they are found. 
For additional information consult the fol- 
lowing titles. 


EIV'SESIDE, CaidF., the connty seat of 
Riverside Connty, smty-five miles east of Los 
Angeles, on the Santa Ana Biver and on the 
Union Faeifle, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
the Son&em Pacific, and the Pacific 
Electric railroads. The city has l^verside 
and Arlington airports. Biverside is noted 
for its beantiful streets, drives and pnblie 
parks, and it has a nnmher of hotels that 
accommodate many winter visitors. It is in 
one of the richest orange-growing sections in 
the world; close to the city are 20,000 acres 
in oranges. There are also grown lemons, 
grapes, figs and other fmits. The mty has a 
Carnegie Library, a oonrthouse, an Indian 
school and a state citrus experiment farm. 
It was settled in 1870, incorporated in 1886, 
and has adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment Population, 1920, 19,341; m 1930, 
29,696, a gam of 53 per cent. 

BIVES, reeva, Anfimn, Princess Troubets- 
koy (1863- ), an American novehst, bom 

in Bichmond, Ya., of a distinguished family. 
In 1888 she married J. A. Chandler, whom 
she subsequently divorced, and in the same 
year puhhshed her first book, a collection of 
teles entitled A Brother to Dragone. The 
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BOAS BUENEB 

next year she crested a sensation with n 
Q^iekor the Bead. Among her later wrab 
are The Golden Bose, Pon’a Mo^ 
Worm End, The Ghoat Garden, andT 
Wi nd Ble w. ' “ 

the narrow coast 

Ime of Italy and Prance that stretches 
172 miles along tiie Gulf of Genoa. The ea^ 
cm half (Biviera di Levante) extends from 
Spesia to Genoa; the western half (Biriera 
di Ponente), from Genoa to Nice in Prance. 
The beauty and picturesqueness of its 
seenery and its mild ehmate lure thou- 
sands of tourists to its shores every 
year. The towns of both countries ere 
linked by famous roads, originally built 
by the ancient Bomans. The foremost towns 
of the Bmera are Nice, Monaco, Monte 
Carlo and Mentone, in Prance; Bordighera, 
Ospedaletti, San Bmo, Bapallo, Levante and 
Spezia, in Italy 

EIZAli, JOSE (1861-1896), aPihpino pa- 
triot and writer. Bom in provmce of Lagnna, 
Luzon, of Tegalog parentage, he studied at 
Manila, and then in Madrid, where he re- 
ceived degrees in mediome and philosophy. 
He early realized the oppression under whi(di 
his race labored, and in 1886 pnhhshed a 
novel, Bolt Me Tangere, in which he exposed 
and denounced the Spanish administration. 
Sent into exile, he continued his writings in 
the cause of reform. In 1896 he was arrested, 
brought to Manila, and after a mock tnal 
was riiot, Dec. 30, 1896. His influence was 
enoimouB, and he has been ranked as perhaps 
the ablest man the Malay race has produced. 

BOAD BUNNEB, a curious bird of the 
oui^oo faxnilyy found in the Boutbwestem 
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of the Umted States and the no^em 
of Mexico. Its name refers to its 
■ trick of tunning swiftly down toft™ 
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m front of vehicles or horsemen. It is nearly 
t\n> feet long, half the length being in the 
tail, nrhich it can erect at ngbt angles vnth 
its body. The body feathers are greenish- 
brown, each fnnged with white The head 
is steel-blne. The bird feeds on grams and 
insects, and builds its nest of sticks on low 
branches or on the ground Other names for 
the bird are snake killer, chaparral cock and 
ground cuckoo 

ROAD RULES, regulations made for the 
safe passage of Tebieles, m modem times usu- 
ally decreed by statute or ordinance In the 
United States, when two vehicles meet in a 
highway, both must turn to the ngbt If one 
vehicle overtakes another, it must pass to 
the left of the overtaken vehicle, which must 
itself turn to the right. Driving at excessive 
speed renders the driver hable, if accidents 
occur. At night vehicles must display lights 
In the congested cities, these rules are am- 
plified by the addition of many details and 
are extended to street cars as well as wagons 
and motor ears. 

In England, vehicles meeting turn to the 
left and the overtakmg vehicle bears to the 
light 

Buies for water travel involve a system of 
lights, fog signals, steenng and aaihng, dis- 
tress and other signals They were formu- 
lated in thdr present shape as the result of a 
maritiine conference held in Washington in 
1889 


R oads and streets, it 

has been said that roads 
. and highways are an in- 
dex to a nation’s civiliza- 
tion At all events, the 
older the nation, the bet- 
ter are its roads, a state- 
ment that can be verified 
by comparing the roads in 
Europe wiih those of the 
United States or Canada. 
Previous to the World 
War all the roads of 
Western Europe were im- 
proved, and a dirt road 
was an exception. In the 
United States and Canada, outside of cities, 
only a small percentage of the roads have 
been improved, that is, surfaced with crushed 
stone, gravel or some other material. The 
conditian of the roads in the United States 


and Canada is no disgrace to these countries 
el nresent. because they include so much 
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tmntoxy and have been settled so rapidly, 
that it has been impossible for the states and 
smaller commumties to construct roads os 
fast as they are needed. 

In America the terms road and highway 
Me synonymous; however, the term highway 
is more frequently apphed to improved roads 
connecting unportant points, while the term 
road IS apphed to common dirt roads V. S 
road and state road are terms often used to 
designate important highways. Street for- 
merly meant any paved road, but the name 
IS now restricted to roads in cities and towns. 
All roads which have been officially designated 
as such are public, and everyone has the right 
to travel on them, with the exception of ccr- 
tam city streets, from which the authontics 
have the right to exclude heavy teaming 
which may destroy the snr&ce. 

Location and Management. Roads are 
Usually located and land for them is set 
aside when the survey of a new country is 
made. If this is not done, they are located 
by state or county authorities, and the land is 
purchased. In case the owner is not willing 
to accept the price offered, his land is con- 
demned; that is, it IS taken for the road, and 
the price the owner receives for it is fixed by 
a commismon appointed by a court. The 
owner of the property may give the land, but 
in order for it to become a highway the 
land mast be accepted by the authorities, 
who are compelled by law to keep the road 
in repair. If an owner without protest allows 
tile public to pass over a part of lus properly 
for a considerable period of time, the law 
will consider that be has by implication 
created a highway and will not permit him to 
close it 

In most countries, the authority over high- 
ways rests with the smallest political divi- 
sions, such as the parish in England and the 
town or conniy in the United States How- 
ever, in the United States the anthonfy orip- 
nally rested with the state, which has dele- 
gated its right to the smaller divisions. 
Though the public has a right to the use of 
the highway, it does not own the laud over 
which it passes, but this ownership rests with 
the owners of the abutting property This 
naturally implies a right in the public or in 
any traveler to the use of the whole high- 
way, and therefore a right to remove an pb- 
struction in any part of it, while it also im- 
ph'es the right of the owners of the abutting 
property to aU the value of the land beneath 
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the street^ that isj to mines or ai^ other thing 
of Talae which is found Ihere. Any legis- 
lature may establi^ private highways, giving 
the persons to whom it grants the road a right 
'to exact toll or taxes from passers-by to pay 
^for its repair. 

Good Roads Movement. There is about 
one mile of road in the United States for 
every square mile of its land-surface area. 
Only one mile in ten of these American high- 
ways IS yet hard-surfaced road Poor roads, 
are the cause of the greatest loss of profit to a 
majority of the farmers of ihe country for the 
following reasons: 

1. Iniireased Ba^ease at HanUngr. Careful 
estimates by the United States Department 
of Aerriculture show that on a muddy earth 
road, the greatest load a horse can haul In 
an ordinary waaon Is 800 pounds, on a dry 
earth road it is from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds, 
on a iTood gravel road about 8,800 pounds, on 
a macadam road, from 8,000 to 6,000 pounds; 
and on an asphalt road from 5,000 to 8,000 
pounds From this we see that on the best 
road one horse can do the work that It 
would require five or eight horses to do on 
a muddy earth road. 

2. IfOas of Uarket. Many farmers cannot 
market their crops at the time when prices 
are highest, because they are unable to move 
them on account of the condition of the 
roads. By the time the roads become pass- 
able, the season for that commodity has 
passed, or the market is overatooked and 
prices are lower. 

3 Value of liand. One of the important 
conditions entering Into the value of farm 
lands 18 access to a good market. Let two 
famm have the same quality of soil, and be 
equally distant from a market, one being on 
an improved road, and the other on a dirt 
road The value of the farm on the good road 
will be considerably greater than that on 
the other. 

Until recently, farmers have generally been 
opposed to levying taxes for the improvement 
of highways, hut several influ^oes have com- 
bined to change their views, and in many 
states large annual appropriations are now 
made for the purpose of constructing and 
improvii^ the highways. The most impor- 
tant agencies in bringing about this movement 
for good roads are the Office of Public Roads, 
established in the United States Department 
of Agriculture in 1893, and reorganized as 
the Office of Public Roads and Rursd En- 
gmeenng later, and the automobile, which 
has become a practical necessity. 

Previous to 1914, the national government 
lent its aid chiefly through its “good roads 
train,” or through pm all appropriations. Bat 



L among the states for roadZ* 
provement each state govenmeat to7,S^ 
^ amo^t eq^ to that which it 
Many of tto stato had aJieady made 1.W 
ippropnabons for road improvement. The 
foUowny session of the Congress contrartel 
to spend $266,750,000 within the next three 
years for the construcbon and improvement 
of roads. Were this appropriation divided 
equally among the states each state would re- 
ceive over $5,600,000 to expend upon its 
roads. But the conditions of the appropria- 
tion were that each state should provide an 
amount equal to that which it received. Smca 
then every state has accepted J^deral aid m 
the building of hard roads, and more com- 
munities are being taken ont of the mud 
every year. The Federal aid extended to the 
states now aggregates more than $240,000,000 
a year. 


Oosstmction and Management. Foimed, 
it was believed that anybody could make a 
road, and the constmction and mamtensnee 
of roads was in the hands of those through 
whose territory the road passed. To-day 
road-making has become a highly devdoped 
branch of engineering. lii the oonstiuctioa 
of a road, the following points should recenro 
careful attention: 


(1) Location of tke Road. It should be ran 
BO that it will connect within shortest dis- 
tances the points between which it extends, 
provided this can be done without incnmsz 
steep grades In mountainous and hilly 
countries, most careful engineerinB; is often 
necessary to locate a road so as to avoid 
grades that are a great hindrance to the 
hauling of heavy loads. 

(2> Shaping of the Rondhed. The earth upon 
each side is usnally plowed and scraped 
onto the roadbed, wheire it is g^iven a rounded 
surface, either by means of a road machine, 
called a grader, or by hand labor 

(8) BnTfacing. Barth roads should he cov- 
ered with gravel or crushed stone This mate- 
rial should be pressed down onto the road 
by a heavy steel roller. It protects the su^ 
face, allows the hauling of heavy lows w ^ 
renders the roadbed much more J 

hence, although surfacing is attended wiui 
considerable expense, It os economical 


In most locaUties cement or asphalt b 
used for surf acii^, smee they make a moo ) 
durable road for ordinary travel Th^ ^ 
not quite as durable, however, for roads 
which there is much heavy traffic. , 

With the improvement of wads 
em methods of < 
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has passed from the petty officials of a local 
conmmnify to tbe count; and the state, and is 
placed in the hands of load engineers who, 
inth their assistants, see that the roads un- 
der their supervision are kept in repair. The; 
also la; out and supervise Ihe construction of 
nevr roads that are authorized 

National Beads. The United States gov- 
ernment constructs and maintains the roads 
in the national parks, but, aside from these, 
it has built but one national road, the Cum- 
berland Boad (-which see), extending from 
Cumberland, Md , to Yandaha, Dl. The au- 
tomobile interests and the good roads move- 
ment, however, have led to the formation of 
associations having for their purpose the con- 
struction of great national liighwa;s, con- 
necting distant parts of the country. The 
most noted of these projects are the Dme 
Highway and the Lincoln Highway, each 
of which is descnhed under its title. See 
PAVEIIEHT. 

BOANOKE, Ya., in Boanoke County, fifty- 
four miles west of lynehhurg, on the Bo- 
anoke Biver and on the HorfoK & 'Western 
and the Yirginian railroads. It has a 
picturesque location near the Blue Bidge 
Mountains It is the seat of a large business 
college and the Memosonpt Secretarial 
School Hollins College, five i^s north, and 
Boanoke College, nine miles west, are within 
the greater city's educational advantages The 
city also has ah academy of music, an audi- 
tonum and armory, a Yederal budding and 
a city hall Boanoke was formerly a great 
tobacco market, but it is now more important 
as an iron-manuf aetunng center It contains 
rolling mills, car and locomotive works, to- 
bacco factories, bottling works, knitting mills, 
rayon and overall works, and other factories. 
The city supports Boanoke Municipal Air- 
port. The city -was incorporated in 1884. 

Population, 1920, 50,842; in 1930, 69,206, 
a gam of 36 per cent 

BOAHOEE BIVEB, a river formed in 
Yirginia by the union of the Dan and the 
Btennton It flows eastward for a short 
diMance in Yirginia, thmi enters North Car- 
olina and, pursuing a southeasterly course of 
about 186 miles th^gh a picturesque valley, 
enters Albermarle Sound It is navigable for 
120 miles. 

_ BOB'BEBT, a major crime by which there 
m taken from a person, by violence or intinii- 
dation, property of value either on his per- 
®m or under his protection. Ylolence and 


intimidation are thecharactcnsties which dis- 
&gmsh robbery from other larcenies, and it 
is sufficient that so much force or threatening, 
by word or gesture, is used as might create 
an apprehension of danger of suilenng per- 
sonal violence and might lead a man to part 
mth his properly agamst bs -wdl The pun- 
ishment IS now usually impnsonment for long 
periods. Mighway roVbery, or the forcible 
takmg of property from travelers, in many 
countries is a capital offense, and in all civi- 
lized eountnes it is severely pumshed See 
IiABCEinr 

BOB'BIA, Deiaa, the name of a famous 
family of Italian sculptors who flourished in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Luca Della Bobbia (1399-1482), was dis- 
tmguished for his work in terra cotta, of 
wbch by a secret process he made a glazed 
or enameled variety. He was also distin- 
gniihed for his work m marble and bronze 
His reliefs were found m many churches and 
other pnbhc edifices. The fame of his work 
spread over Europe, and his madonnas and 
samts made him the typical rebgions sculp- 
tor of his tune 

Andrea Della Bobbia (1437-1528), was a 
nephew of Luca. He is especially famous for 
his colored reliefs m terra cotta, for Santo 
Mana delle Qrazie, the Cathedral of Arezzo 
and the log^a of the Hospital of the Inno- 
cents, m Florenca 

BOBEBXS, Ceabues Georoes Dougus 
(1860- ), a Canadian poet and story 

■writer, -was bom at Douglas, near Erederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, and educated at Ered- 
encton Collegiate Shbool and the University 
of New Brunswick He was professor of 
Enghsh and French hterature m Bing’s Col- 
lege m 1885-1887, and of economics and in- 
ternational law b 1887-1895 In 1897-98 
he was associate editor of the Illustrated 
American, New York Among his more im- 
portant writmgs are Orion and Other Poems, 
Songs of the Common Pay, New Tori. Noe- 
tuniee, The Canadians of Old, Around the 
Camp Fvre, A History of Canada, The Kin- 
dred of the Wild, Barbara Ladd, The Little 
People of the Sycamore, The Bacimodsman, 
Kings in Exile, Neighbors Unlnown, Feet of 
the Furtive, Children of the Wild and Hoof 
and Claa 

BOBEBTS, Erederice Sleigh, EablBou- 

EBTS OP KaITDAHAE, PRETORIA AKD 'WATnR- 

FORU, (1832-1914), a British soldier, bom at 
Ca-wnpore, India, affectionately known 
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throughout the irorld as “Bobs.” He received 
his training at the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst and the college of the East India 
Company at Addiscombe, India. For over 
forty years he was connected with the Indian 
army, rising to the position of commander-in- 
chi^ m 1885. He frequently distinguished 
himself for personal bravery, for skill in 
transporting troops and equipment and for 
bnlhant tactics. In 1809 and 1900 he was 
commander in chief in Soutli Africa. For 
his services in the South African War he 
was awarded $500,000 by Parliament and 
given supreme command of the British army. 

ROBERTS, Owen Josephus (1875- ), 

bom in Philadelphia and educated at the 
Umversity of Pennsylvania, began a law ca- 
reer as a district attorney, winch was fol- 
lowed by a pciiod as professor of law. Rob- 
erts represented the government in proseciit- 
mg eases under the Espionage Act after the 
war and in the Teapot Dome oil scandal*.; 
President Hoover appointed him an A‘-‘.oci- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court in 1930 

ROBESPIERRE, rohh spa ciV, Mantmh*- 
lEN Mahib Isidore (1758-1794), one of the 
most prominent of the French revolutionists, 
was born at Arras and educated in the College 
of Airas and the College of Louis-lc-Grand 
at Paris He practiced law in Arras with 
eminent success, and was elected criminal 
judge. This posi- 
tion, however, be 
resigned in a short 
time, because lie 
would not p r o - 
nonnee a death sen- 
tence. At this time 
he was known as 
a man of integrity, 
possessed of a kind- 
ly nature. 

Robespierre held 
and strongly advo- 
cated the liberal democratic views so popu- 
lar among the French middle elasses. In 
1789 ho was elected deputy to the Stafes- 
General, or National Convention; fiom that 
time he was the leader of the radicals in 
the convention, and before the close of 1791 
he had become the most popular of the revo- 
lutionists. In the trial of Louis XVI, he 
stood strongly and successfully for the death 
sentence. By the help of Hanton and bis 
followers he brought about the downfall of 
the Girondists and later of the followers of 
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Hebert, who were carrying the Pe.— . 
Terror farther than Beamed right 
spieme Shortly aftmvard h^esased 
ton to be arrested and guillotined. 

Robespierre’s power now seem.,; t- v. 
completely established, and the Haen 
Terror was at its height; but although C 
name more than any other has alwayrhem 
connected with the Reign of Terror, his an 
thority was by no means absolute Robe- 
spicrre was a theorist, working toivard an 
ideal slnte of society, and he felt that the 
excesses of the Tenor were the only means 
by which that stale could be established 
His power aroused alarm in the Convention 
a pally uas formed against him and m July’ 
1794, ho was openly accused of despohsm A 
decree of arrest threw him into Luxembourg 
prison Robespierre’s followers deserted him, 
and he was guillotined on July 28, 1794 See 
French Revolution. 

ROBTN, or, sentimentally, Robin Rbd- 
BREAST, is the name given to qmte different 
songbirds in Europe and America. In Euro- 
pean countries the robin is a small thrush, 
whose cheerful song is a great favonte and 
whose friendly ways moke it familiar eveiy- 
wlicre. 

The American robin is a larger bird, meas- 
uring about ten inches from beak to tail, 
whose song is not especially tine, but whose 



AMERICAN ROBIN 
liability and friendliness make ® ® 
MO visitor. Its plumage is vpy preW 
ingc-red breast being conspicuous aga 
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the oUve-gxay upper parts, the hrowaish 
wings and blai^ head. It builds a strong 
nest of hay and mud and lays from four to 
SIX greenish-blue eggs. Two broods are pro- 
duced m a year. 

Because Ihe robin is the first bird of the 
year to return from the South, it is recog- 
nized as the harhmger of spring. Bohms are 
Toracions, considerable of their food consist- 
mg of font, especially cherries and wild 
hemes. Farmers protect their onltiTated 
cherries and berries from the birds’ eneroach- 
ment by planting wild shrubs near by ; but the 
robm is of serriee to the farmer also in that 
its food contists largely of insects and worms 
Babins are protected from indiscriminate 
slaughter in the TJmted States as well as in 
Canada. 

BOBIN SOOB, a celebrated English out- 
law, who according to the popular account, 
mhabited with bis followers Sherwood Forest, 
m Nottinghamshire, and the woodlands of 
Bamsdale, in the adjoining West Biding. 
They supported themselves by levymg toll 
on the wealthy, especially on ecclesiastics, and 
by hunting the deer of the forest The pnn- 
cipal members of bis band were his lieutenant, 
lattle John; his chaplain, Fnar Tuch; Wil- 
liam Scathlook; Qeoige-a^Greene, Mud, the 
miller’s eon, and Maid Manan. The tales of 
Robm Hood formed the basis for many old 
ballads, and his adventures served as the 
foundation of a very successful light opera. 

ROBINSON CBTT'SOE, a celebrated ro- 
mance by Darnel Defoe, published in 1719. 
The story is supposed to be founded on the 
experiences of Alexander Selhrch, who was 
shipwrecked on Juan Fernandez, an uiun- 
habited island oS the coast of Chile, and re- 
mained there for years. It is one of the most 
famous of all adventure stories, and shows 
what a man, alone with nature and with no 
tools but his hands, can accomplish. The 
accounts of tiie shifts to which Crusoe was 
forced to resortj his mgenuities and his in- 
ventions, are given in Defoe’s most realistio 
s^le, and this first novel has reisined much 
of its origmal popularity to the present day 
See JuAir FniiirsiniEz, Seleibe:, Alexahdeb 

rob boy (1671-1734), a celebrated 
Scotch outlaw, whose exploits axe descnbed 
m Scottis novel Bob Boy. Bis time name was 
Bobekd Macgbegor, but he assumed his 
mother’s name^ Campbell, because the clan 
Macgregor was outlawed by the Scotch par- 
liament The name Boy, meaning red, was 


given him because of his red hair and ruddy 
complexion. He was famous for his skill 
with the sword, and his great strength. He 
inherited land m the Highlands and raised 
cattle for the Enghsh market, and found iti 
necessary to keep around him a band of 
armed men to protect his cattle from thieves. 
Having engaged unsuccessfully in specula- 
tion, he borrowed large sums of the Duke of 
Montrose, and when he was unable to pay 
his loan, the duke deprived him of his land. 
Bendered desperate by his ill fortune and tins 
act of the duk^ Bob Roy became an outlaw, 
and for several years made constant warfare 
on the duke, carrying off his cattle By his 
skill and bravery he foiled all attempts to 
capture bun and for a long time deprived the 
nobles of their cattle and thmr rent money. 
In 1722 he gave himsdf up to the English 
authorities, by whom he was imprisoned for a 
time, then pardoned. 

BOB'SON, Mouet, tiie highest mountain 
in Bntish Columbia, is located m the south- 
eastern part of the provmce, near the boun- 
dary between British Columbia and Alberta. 
Its altitude is 13,068 feet. 

BOO, rok, an enormous bird of Arabian 
mythology, which figures m The Arabian 
Ntyhtt’ Bntertatnment. Smdbad the Sailor 
found a roc’s egg that was fifty paces m 
circumference When the bird settled down 
upon it, Smdbad tied himself to one of her 
legs and was earned away. The roc is 
purely an imaginary creation. 

BOCHAMBBAU, ro shahW bi/, Jeae Bav- 
iiisix Doeatiee de Viueur, Count de (1725- 
1807), a marshal of France who rendered 
the American colonies valuable service durmg 
the Eevolufaonary War He studied for the 
priesthood, but entered the French army in 
1742, fought in the War of the Austnan Suc- 
cession and distinguished himself in the Seven 
Years’ War. In 1780 he was sent to America 
with 6,000 men to aid the colonists in the 
Bevolntionary War Placing himself under 
the command of Washmgton, he rendered 
valuable assistance at the siege of Yorktown. 
On his return he became governor of Artois 
and Picardy and subsequently of Alsace; was 
made a marsbal in 1790, and commanded the 
Army of the North in 1792. During the 
Beign of Terror he narrowly escaped the 
guillotine Napoleon later restored to him 
his former rank and estates In 1902, n 
statue of Rochambeau was unrcilcd m Wash- 
mgton by President Roosevelt, 
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BOCH'ESTEB) Morir., the comity seat of 
Olmsted County, about 107 miles southeast 
of Samt Paul, on the Znmbio Biver and on 
the Chicago & North Western and the Chi- 
eago Great Western railroads. The city is 
m a nch agneultural region, where wheat and 
live stock are the prmeipBl products. There 
are large gram elevators and flour mills. 
The prmcipal factory products are canned 
goods, and condensed milk and cream. 

The institution for which tiie mty is noted 
is the Mayo Clime, of worldwide reputation, 
and the numerous hospitals which have been 
located here to provide facilities for patients. 
The oldest of these is Saint Mary’s Hospital. 
Five hospitals have a total capacity of 1,600 
beds. (See Mato, Cbaiii.e8 H.) The place 
was settled in 18S4, and the city was chart- 
ered four years later. Population, 1930, 
20,621. 

BOCHESTEB, N. T,, the county seat of 
Monroe County, and the third largest city 
of the state, rankmg below New York Cily 
and Buffalo. It is seventy miles Cast of Buf- 
falo, on the Genesee Hiver and Lake Ontario. 
The nver falls 261 feet in three cataracts 
within the city limits, which include an area 
of 34 square miles. 

The city is served by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Lehigh Yalley, Brie, New York Central 
and Pennsylvania railroads. The New York 
State Barge Canal is tributary to the city 
by a branch flve miles long. The Genesee 
Itiver is crossed within the city by several 
bridges. There is a municipal airport, 
Bocbester’s park system covers 1,777 
acres; two of the seven city-owned parka 
are on the lakeside. The principal buildings 
are the chamber of commerce, city haff, 
courthouse, convention hall, two state armor- 
iee[, the post ofdce and 193 churches. The 
public library has a capacity of 850,000 vol- 
umes. The memorial art gallery and the 
munimpal museum are an honor to the city. 
The Eastman theater is a beautiful structure, 
operated as a community institution under 
the direction of the university. 

The educational institutions indnde the 
University of Rochester with flve major de- 
partments, Mechanics institute. Saint Ber- 
nard Seminary, Golgate-Bocheker Divinity 
School, Nazareth College, and a school for 
the deaf. There are ten hospitals. 

Rochester is an important manufacturing 
city, and its prosperity is largely dependent 
upon tile water power furnished by the 
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Genesee River. It has over 1 oon , 
tu^g establishments. Of the'Sien^;- 
mdnstaal classiflcations listed by thTS 
Government flfteen are^r^™ 

Eldest®, t^j^i her nursery indsstrv 
md her parks has come to be known aX 
«Flow« City.” The annual lilac fesb^ri 
draws thousands of viaitora There arc Z 
varieties of lilacs in Highland Park— a od 
lection equalled only by that of Kew Garden^ 

m Lo ndom It is also known as the “Kodak 

Chty’’ ^ largfflt film, kodak and cam™ 
plants m the world are located hera 

The city is famons as a musical center. 
This mterest is pressed throngh the 
Rochester Civic Music Association, flie Pta. 
harmonio Orchestera and the Eastman R.1.H 
of Music. Population, 1930, 328,132. 

BOOK, in geology the term applied to the 
Bohd part of the earth. To the geologist, 
sand and gravel are rock. A amall piece of 
rook IS called a stone, and the same term is 
apphed to rock used for bnilduig malenal 
The vanons methods by which rock is formed 
are described m the article GBOinav Bocks 
are classified, according to their formation, 
into igneous, stratified and metamorphc. 
Nearly all known substances arc found m 
the rook envelope of the earth, only a few, 
however, occur in large quantities. Oxygen 
and sihcon are found in nearly all 
aluminum is the basis of clay; caloiiim is 
found m limestone, and magnesium occnis 
lu rooks contammg uu^esia. 

RelafeA Articles. Consult the foUowlns 
titles for additional Information 
Glacier Sletamorphic Kochs 

IZneouB Rocks Stratlfled Rocks 

BOOK'EFEIff.EB, John Davison (1839- 
), au American capitalist, at one tune the 
richest man in the world, and the chief or- 
ganizer of the Standard Oil Company. He 
'was bom m Tioga 
County, N. Y., and 
educated in the pub- 
lic sehools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. At the 
age of nineteen he 
entered the eomims- 
Bion business on his 
own account, and two 
years later engaged 
in the oil business in 
Cleveland. In 1870 jjocscbMLI*®® 
Rockefeller became 
president of the Stsndard Oil Compa® , 
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'vrUcIi was consolidated with other concerns 
in 1882, forming the Standard Oil Trust. 
This was dissolved ten years later. 

In 1911 Eockefeller retired from active 
management of his business interests, and 
thereafter gave his chief attention to philan- 
thropy He was the founder of the new Xlni- 
versi^ of Chicago, to which he contributed 
over $23,000,000 The Oenerel Educabon 
Board, the Southern Education Board, Har- 
vard and Yale universities, Vassar College, 
Barnard College and many other institutions 
have enjoyed the benefits of his liberahty He 
also generously endowed two great institu- 
tions for the alleviation of the sufferings of 
humanityMhe Rockefeller Institute and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. In 1919 he gave 
$50,000,000 to the general education board, 
and a like sum to Rockefeller Foundation. 

During the years when philanthropy en- 
gaged a eonsiderahle portion of his attention, 
his gifts aggregated more than $610,000,000 
Fully $400,000,000 of this enormous sum was 
bestowed upon four outstanding organiza- 
tions which his generosity founded — the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, and the Iiaura Spellman Rocke- 
feller Memorial, the latter a foundation in 
memory of his wife, incorporated to pro- 
mote human wrifare. 

BOCEEFEIiUBB, John Davibok, Jb. 
(1874- ), son of the above, was bom in 

Cleveland He was educated at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, B I , then assumed po- 
sitions of responsibihty in the family activi- 
ties Upon his father’s retirement, he suc- 
ceeded to the management of his vast enter- 
pnses. He used much of his own fortune in 
philanthropy and promotion of worthy en- 
terprises A million dollars was donated by 
him to the restoration of the palaces of Ver- 
sailles and Fontainebleau in France, ha pro- 
vided funds for the restoration of 'Williams- 
burg, Va, to its colonial appearance He' 
mvested more than $200,000,000 in the colos- 
sal commercial project bown as Rockefeller 
Center (Radio City), m mid-Manhattan. 

SOCK'BFEULBE FOUBDA'TIOH, a 
philanthropic trust founded by John D Rock- 
efeller, whose original bequest to the enter- 
prise was $100,000,000. The Foundation was 
mcorporated by the legislature of New York 
in 1013 The original bequest was made that 
the “well-being of mankmd should be pro- 
moted througbont the world ” In May, 1917, 


another bequest of $25,000,000 was made, 
and $50,000,000 in thg lattn part of 1919. 
The Foundation is under the management of 
a self-perpetuating board of trustees, and 
the income from thg endowment is expended 
in research work for suppressing disease, in 
aiding other institutions in prosecuting spe- 
cial lines of research, and in giving direct 
rehef where conditions warrant it. 

After the outbreak of the 'World War great 
sums were appropriated for rehef work in 
Belgium and for Red Cross work The ex- 
penditures of the Foundation for war woik 
amounted to $17,042,140, and the total expen- 
ditures for the welfare of mankmd tbiough- 
ont the world durmg the period amounted to 
$26,509,710. A fund of $2,000,000 was 
set aside for bnildmg a medical college at the 
University of Chicago, and over $2,500,000 
has been given the Institute for Medical Re- 
search, besides various sums to leadmg educa- 
tional institutions, mcludmg the American 
Academy m Rome. Only men of the highest 
degree of trammg m their respective fields 
are employed by the management. 

ROOKEPEtLEB INSTITUTE FOB 
MEDICAZi RESEARCH. This institute was 
founded in 1901 by John D Rockefeller, who 
endowed it with over $8,000,000 Its object 
is to further medical research. The property 
and endowment funds are in the bands of five 
trustees; the management is entrusted to a 
board of seven directors The mstmetions 
of the founder were to admmister the trust 
in such a way as to “accomplish the most for 
humanity and science." A laboratoiy, hos- 
pital and other necessary buildings have been 
erected in New York, and a corps of experts 
devote their entire tune to research work. A 
great deal has already been accomplished. 
Departments of bacteriology, pathology, 
physiological and pathological chemistry, 
comparative zoology, pharmacology and ex- 
perunental therapeutics are maintained The 
insfatuta also cooperates with boards of 
health, medical colleges and other organira- 
tioDS in stndymg and overcoming disease 

ROOETORD, III, the conntj- scat of 
Winnebago County, eighty-five miles north- 
west of Chicago, on the Rock Riicr and on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Rlinois 
.Central, the Chicago & North 'Western, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul & Pa- 
cific railroads. There is an airport The 
city IS surrounded by an .igricultural region, 
and has a beautiful location on both sides of 
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the liTer. Some of the pxomment bTuldmga 
are Memorial Hall, a eouxthoose, a eily hall, 
two hospitals and a Carnegie library. The 
oily IS the seat of Bockford College, a no- 
table school for women, and it has a pansh 
school and a business college. North of the 
city IS a sanitannm, and in the southern 
part of the town is another. A dam across 
the nver affords water power for numerous 
manufacturing establishments. Rockford is 
sometunes called the “Furmture City,” in 
reeogmtion of its leading product; other man- 
ufaetnres include hosiery, knit goods, agricul- 
tural implemmits, sewmg machines, clothing, 
air-oonditioning eqmpment, textile machin- 
ery, meat packing It was settled in 1834 
and was chartered as a city in 1852. Popu- 
lation, 1920, 65,651; in 1930, 85,864, a gam 
of 30 8 per cent. 

BOCK HILL, S. C., in York County, about 
eighty miles north of Columbia on the South- 
ern Railroad The city is an educational 
center, the seat of Wmthrop College, for 
women, and two normal colleges for negroes. 
There is a Carnegie Library and an airport. 
It 18 in an agrioultnral district in which cot- 
ton, alfalfa and fruit are eirtenaively grown. 
There are cotton mills, a carriage works and 
manufactories of bnok, jute baggmg and fer- 
tihzer Population, 1930, 11,322. 

BOOK ISLAND, lu, , the county seat of 
Rock Island County, 180 miles nearly west 
of Chicago, on the Mississippi River, oppo- 
site Davenport, Iowa, on the Hennepin Canal 
and on the Chicago, Burlmgton & Quincy, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Fadfle, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Samt Paul, the Rock Is- 
land Southern and the Davenport, Rock Is- 
land & North Western railroads. A large 
United States arsenal and armory is on the 
island of Rock Island, between the two cities. 
The island covers about a thousand acres, 
and the property of the government is worth 
$19,000,000. A large combination railroad 
and wagon bridge constructed by the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad and the 
United States government spans the river 
from the city to the island and thence to 
Davenport. Another bridge connects the is- 
land with the city of Moline. The river 
between the island and Davenport is navi- 
gable, while the Federal government has con- 
structed a dam on the Rock Island side. This 
snpphes extensive water power for manu 
faetnnng, and the principal establishments 
are plow works, lumber mills, railroad shops. 


oil-oloth works, the arsenal and various 
factories. Angnstana CoUege and TheoW 
cal Seminary is located here, and Ihe citv^ 
Samt Anthony Hospital, a library and . 
Fetoal bmltoe The place was setfled n. 
1836, and the miy was chartered m 1849 
The city is governed on the commission plan 
Population, 1920, 35,177, in 1930, 87 953 ' 
With Davenport and Molme there is a met- 
ropobtan disUict of more than 100 000 
people. ’ 

BOCK SALT. See Sam, subhead JSoek 

StUt. 

^OOKY MOUNTAIH 8 , the 
name commonly apphed 
to that great mountam 
system extending throngh 
North America from Cen- 
tral Amenca nearly to tha 
Arctic Ocean, and form- 
ing the 'backbone of the" 
continenk” In the larger 
works on geography this 
mountain system is fre- 
quently called the Pseiile 
GordiUera. In the sense 
in which modem geo- 
graphers use the nam^ 
however, it apphes only to 
the eastern ranges of this great ^tem north 
of Mexico. In the latter country the system 
is known as the CoriMleras. The Body 
Mountains of Canada are known as the Ca- 
nadian BoeJnes. 

Divisions and Banges. In the United 
States and Canada this great ebam of moan- 
tains is composed of munerous ranges and 
gronps of ranges, separated from one 
another by valleys and plateaus. The first 
great division is made by the Laramie Plat- 
eau, a large tract of levd land from 7,000 
to 8,000 feet in altitude, orosamg the sonft- 
eastern part of Wyonuns* 
plateau that the first tranacontmental 
way, the Union Padfie, found a path leading 
to the Pacific coast. 

South of the Laramie Plateau, there is a 
group of ranges which together are 
Park Mountains, because they suiromd lai^ 
tracts of eomparatively-level land. The m 
extensive of these, San Luis Park, 
from Southeastern Colorado into 1^ 
ico, and is 130 miles long and from toen ^ « 
forty miles wide. The Bio Grmde “ 
the entire length, and is fed on the way 
merons mountain streams. Howeve , 
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A ROCKY MOUNTAIN SENTINEL 

Pew of the mountain peaks in this vast range possess more sheer beauty than Mount 
Rainier. Rising to a height of 14,408 feet, it covers more than a hundred square miles 



LONGS PEAK AT CLOSE RANGE 
dominates Rocky Mountain National Park It is a sheer drop o 
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to the arid climate and intense heat of sum- 
mer, the park is barren land. One of the 
most majestic peaks, Sierra Blanca, inth an 
albtade of over 14,000 feet, rises on the east- 
ern border. 

The mdividnal snmmits as wdl as the vari- 
ons ranges comprising the Park Honntains 
are remarkable for their massiveness, their 
great altitude and their pictnresqne scenery. 
Over thirf? peaks m this group have altitudes 
erceedmg 14,000 feet, and the portion of this 
region -whose altitude exceeds 10,000 feet 
is far larger than any other area of similar 
altitude on tiie continent. Amoi^ the most 
-widely-known snmmits in the group axe 
Pike’s Peak and the Mount of the Bhily Cross. 
The vall^ or passes between these ranges 
are traversed hy railways and afford the 
traveler opporhmity to behold some of the 
grandest scenery in the world. The system at- 
tains the greatest breadth in this region, be- 
ing about 1,000 miles wide on a hue mn- 
mng from San Francisco through Denver and 
Kansas City. 

North of the plateau, the Bitter Boot, form- 
ing a portion (ff the boundary between Mon- 
tana and Idaho; the Bighorn, in Western 
Wyommg; the Tetons, south of Yellowstone 
Park, and the Wmd Biver Mountains, in 
Wyoming, are the most important ranges. 
Fremont’s Peak, with an altitude of 13,790 
feet, IS the highest summit in this group. 
These ranges extend more nearly north and 
south, and the park feature is not prominent, 
-with the excqition of Yellowstone Park, 
which IS a plateau surrounded by lofty ranges. 

Although the summits of the Canadian 
Bockies are lower than many in the Dnited 
States, many of the peaks themselves are 
higher; consequently, the scenery in the 
Canadian Bockies is more striking and awe- 
inspiring than in the Dnited States. This 
is because the snmmits in the United States 
rest upon a plateau from S,000 to 8,000 feet 
in altitude, whde iu Canada this plateau has 
an altitude of only 3,000 to 4,000 feet Many 
of the highest summits in the Canadian 
Bockies have large gladers, and in this re- 
flect resemble the Alps West of the main 
ranges are subor^nate ranges, induding 
the Selkirks and the Gold Range. Mount 
Hobson, in Britidi Columbia, with an altitude 
of 13,000 feet, is the highest peak in the 
group. 

General Character of the Mountains. The 
Rocky Mountains were formed by volcanic 


action which threw large quantities of molten 
rock from the earth’s mtenor, and by fold- 
ing of the earth’s crust. They were formed 
later than the Appalachian Mountains. 
Their snmmits have not been worn down by 
the action of water, and consequently their 
general character is rugged. The eastern 
escarpment is usually higher and more ab- 
rupt than the western. In those regions 
where there is sufficient moisture, the sides 
are clothed -with forests up to the tree Imc, 
but in the and regions they are bare The 
entire system is rich in mmerals, and valu- 
able deposits of gold, silver, copper and 
lignite are found in many places. The ores 
are quite extensively -work^, but only a little 
coal has yet been mined. The ranges com- 
prising the Bocky Mountain system are de- 
senbed under their respective titles. 

See Cascasu Baitge; Coast Bakge; Sel- 
v-ntv- MonHTAnrB; StEURA Nevaoa, and other 
similar titles. 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS PARK. See 
Pabes, Nasioeal 

ROOKY MOUNTAIN WHITE GOAT, an 
an imal of the goat-antdope family, mhab- 
iting the higher altitudes of the Bocky Moun- 
tains from California to Ala^ It is about 
three feet high, and in both sexes there are 
slender black horns curving backward. The 
small hoofs are also black. It has a long, 
silky, pure white coat, which enables it to 
conc^ itsdf in the snow. It is very skilful 
in climbing and rapid in its movement, so that 
hunting it is an exdting and not always a 
successful pastime. It is never found in 
latge flocks, but as the range of any animal 
is not very great, its paths, or trails, ate 
often dearly beaten into the ground. Its 
flesh is good to eat, and its hide is valuable 
for making rugs. 

RO'DENTS, or RODBNTIA, ro ilen’she a, 
an order of mammals represented by mice, 
rats, gophers, squirrds and a number of 
other well-known animals. The rodents are 
gnawers, and thdr distinguishing charac- 
teristic is the possession of large, chisel-likc 
front teeth which enable them to gnaw hard 
substances These teeth have a hard enamel 
on the outside and a softer enamel on the 
inside, so they have an edge shaped like that 
on a disd. 

There are more than twenty families and 
several thousand species in the order. They 
vary in size from the mou'C, the «maHes_t, 
to the capybara of South America, which is 
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four feet in length. Xn general, they are 
furry, though eometunes they are spiny ; they 
walk flat-footed, and their toes are armed 
with daw-like nails, or resemble parted 
hoofs. They hve chiefly upon the ground, 
though a few are tree lovers, and some are 
aquatic. Xu the hack part of the mouth is a 
cavity, in which the rodents can store auh- 
stances that are bemg gnawed, without tak- 
ing the chips into the mouth proper. Most of 
them are active, vigorous animals, and some 
have become great pests to the human family. 


Related Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Agouti Guinea Pig Pika 

Bandicoot Hamster Porcupine 

Beaver Hare Prairie Bog 

Chinchilla Hedgehog Rabbit 

Chipmunk Jerboa Rat 

Dormouse Marmot Squirrel 

Flying squirrelMouse Vole 

Gopher Muskrat Zoology 


BODEO, in its original meaning, is a gath- 
ering together (“round up”) of cattle, or the 
enclosure of a herd. It has come to be ap- 
phed to a series of contests in sports in which 
the contestants display their skill in broneo- 
riding, steer-roping and other forms of sport 
developed on the cattle ranches of the West 
and Southwest plams. It is an outdoor exhi- 
bition, oustomanly given annually, and in 
Western towns supplanting in popular 
favor the county fair and carnival. 

The first organized cowboy contest was 
held in Denver, Colo., in 1896. The idea be- 
came popular and soon annual rodeos were 
estabhshed in Cheyenne, Wyo., Pendleton, 
Ore., and Calgary, Alberta. Professional 
rodeo contestants appear annually in many 
other places m the cattle country. Valuable 
trophies and cash pnzes are awarded to the 
victors. The bucking-horse contest offers the 
highest prize. Definite rules regulate these 
contests, with penalties for their infraction. 

BODIK, TO doN', Auguste (1840-1917), the 
foremost French sculptor of his century, and 
one of the greatest of all time, was born in 
Paris. He introduced an entirely new technic 
in the handhng of marble and subject. His 
powers developed early, and at twenty-two 
he executed a very fine study called Biolcen 
Nose. Durmg the Franco-German War he 
served in the National Guard and afterwards 
hved for a time in Brussels In 1877 he ex- 
hibited at Pans his Age of Bronee, which, be- 
cause of its daring reahsm, created a sensa- 
tion. This was followed by a bust of Saint 
John (Metropolitan Museum, Hew Tork), 
Scant John Breaching and The Thinker, the 
last probably his best-known work. His 



Bourgeois de Calais, a 
work of intense natu- 
ralism and dramatic 
power, is one of the 
great achievements 
of modem sculpture. 

Adam and JBve and 
the Bather, both m 
the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, 

The Kiss, Francesca 
da Stmini and the 
Sphinx are other 
works of supreme 

genius. The work of Rodin is not merely that 
of amaster of anatomy andeompositioii;itis 
the work of a psychologist. The wonderfnl 
texture of flesh, the realistic suggestion of 
muscular strength, are not more remarkable 
than the intellectual significance of his sub- 
jects. He introduced an entirely new method 
of finishing surfaces — a method which marks 
one of the chief technical advances m sculp- 
ture. Instead of the slick and shmy fimsh of 
the classic school he produced a surface the 
texture of loaf sugar — extremely beautiful 
and naturalistic. 


AtrOUSTS RODDt 


BOEBLING, ro'bltng, John Augustus 
(1806-1860), the builder of the Suspension 
Bridge across the gorge at Niagara, and 
designer of the Brooklyn Bridge over East 
River, New Tork, was bom in Muhlhausen, 
Pmssia, and educated in the Folyteebnique 
School at Berlin. He emigrated to Amenea 
in 1831 and settled in Pittsburgh, was made 
assistant engineer of slack-water navigation 
on the Beaver River, and later surveyed the 
route followed by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
across the Allegheny Mountains. He then 
engaged in the manufacture of wire rope, 
which he used in constmeting suspension 
aqueducts and bridges. Roebling’s sueosss 
in this line of work soon gave him a wide 
reputation, and when it was decided to con- 
struct a bridge across the gorge at Niagara 
in 1852, he was called upon to direct the 
work. For years, the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge was the greatest structure of the kmd 
in the world, and its completion WM M 
epoch-making event in transportation m the 
United States. 

The Brooklyn Bridge was the first sus- 
pension bridge across East River, ® 

much greater undertaking than the Niassm 

bridge. The plana for this bridge were ^ 

completed under Roebhng^s supervision. 
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be died before the work of eonstmction was 
b^im, and this was earned on under the 
direction of his son, William A. 

BOE'BUCE, a Enropean deer of small 
size, the adult measuring about two feet in 



height at the sbooldeis. The entlecs, about 
dght inohes long, are small and rough and 
have two sharp tines. The body is reddish- 
brown in aummer and becomes a pale ohve 
as winter approaches. These animala inhabit 
mountainous and wooded distncia. When 
irritated or alarmed, they prove very dan- 
gerous adversaries and are able to inflict 
severe wounds with their antlers. They are 
seen in solitary pairs, which mate for life. 

BOEETGIEE', runfgen, BAYS, or X- 
BAYS, the name given peeuhar rays dis- 
covered in 1895 by Professor Wilham Boent- 
gen of the University of Wmsburg, while he 
was expezimentmg with Crookes tubes Prof. 
Roentgen gave &em the name Z-rays be- 
cause he &d not understand thdr nature. 
The name was afterwards changed to Boent- 
gen rays in honor of th^ dbcoverer. 

The apparatus for producing Roentgen 
rays consists of an irr^ular globular tube, 
into each end of which a platinum wire is 
passed, to serve as a conductor, and from 
which the air has been exhausted as com- 
pletely as possible A concave disk of alum- 
mum IS attached to the negative electrode, or 
cathodOj pole, and a flat disk of platmum to 
the posiliie electrode, or anode The plati- 
num anode placed at the locus of the alumi- 


num cathode and at an angle of 45° to its 
plane. When the cathode is charged at a 
high voltage^ the impact of the cathode rays 
upon the anode produces Roentgen rays 
which pass out through the walls of the bulb. 
See Catsode Rays 

Roentgen lays are invisible, and can be de- 
tected only by their effects They affect pho- 
tographic plates much ns hght docs They 
also cause some substances, such as certain 
compounds of calcium, bannm, and platinum, 
to give off light which is easily seen in a 
darkened room They pass through many 
substances such as wood, paper, cloth, and 
muscular tissues, but do not pass so easily 
through metals, especially lead, nor bone. If 
a hand is placed between an Z-ray tube and a 
screen coated with a compound which is 
lendercd luminous by the rays, its shadow 
appears on the screen A mere outline of 
the muscular tissne appeals, but the skeleton 
of the hand is distinctly seen A rmg on the 
finger makes a still darker shadow. A wood- 
en pencil shows the 'flead**, but not the wood 
which covers it. If a photographic film or 
plate be subshtuted for the luminous screen, 
a permanent record is made m the form of 
a shadowgraph. Roentgen rays owe their 
penetratmg power to very short wave-length. 

Uses of Boentgen Bays. Roentgen rays 
aie of the greatest value to physicians for 
detectmg the relations of the parts of broken 
bones, locatmg such thmgs as bullets and 
safety pins inside the body, and studying the 
action of mtemal organs They are used to 
detect flaws m large pieces of metal and to 
distmguish precious stones from imitations 
By passing X-rays through crystals and re- 
flecting them from crystal surfaces, scientists 
are able to determine the arrangement of the 
atoms withm the crystals Roentgen rajs 
should be used with caution, for anj' tissue 
IS mjured by too long an exposure to them. 

Wilhelm Konrad Boentgen (IS43-1023), 
the discoverer of the Roentgen rays, was 
bom near Zurich, Switzerland, and educated 
at Utrecht He held several important cdu- 
cational positions, previons to 1879, when 
he was elected professor of physics at the 
University of Wurzburg, Bavaria. There in 
1895 he discovered the rays which gave him a 
worldwide reputation 

BOGEES, JoHJ? (1829-1904), an Amen- 
oan sculptor, bom in Salem, Mass. He was 
educated at Rome and Pans, lint returned 
to the United States where he first gained 
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prommenoe by his sculptore The Slone Auc- 
tion. Daring the Civil War he executed sev- 
eral small groups of ^31 subjects, vrhioh be- 
'oame very popular, but he is more widely 
known by 1^ groups iqiresentisg scenes in 
.American life. Among his most popular 
groups are John Alden and PriseiUa, The 
Town Pump, Going for the Gome and The 
Chanty Patient. Ojhese have been extenmvely 
reproduced in bronze, and in casts for schools. 
The statue of General Beynolds in front of 
the Ciiy Hall, Philadelphia, is one of his 
most celebrated laige works. 

BOGEBS, BauDOifH (1S25-1JS92), s 
famous American sculptor, bom at Water- 
loo, Hew York. He engaged in business in 
Hew York and Ann Arbor, Miehigan, and in 
1846 he went to Borne, where be studied for 
four years with Bartolmi and other sculp- 
tors. Upon his return he acquired a repu- 
tation. His statues, Nydia, the Blind Girl 
of Pompeii and Boy and a Dog, among them, 
are worthy of high praise. Frinn 1855 until 
his death he lived in Italy. He designed 
and modeled the bronze doors of tiie addi- 
tion to the Capitol at Washington, built in 
1855, and he made the figures of Marshall, 
Mason and Helson for the Bicbmond (Ya.) 
Washington Monument. His most celebrated 
works are the colossal statue America 
(Providence, R. I.), Geniue of Connecticut 
(Hartford), and a figure representing the 
state of Michigan (Detroit). 

ROGERS, Will (1879-1935), American 
actor and author, was bom in Oolagah, I. T., 
and received a limited school education. First 
as an entertainer with a cowboy "rope” and 
then as a witty monologuist, he rose to fame 
in vaudeville. His humorous comments on 
hfe and manners brought him a large audi- 
ence. From vaudeville, Rogers ventured into 
radio and motion pictures, in which bis 
quaint humor found full ei^ression. He 
traveled much by air, and met his death with 
Wiley Post in a crash in Alaska. Rogers wets 
the author of What We Laugh At; Letters of 
a Self-Made Diplomat to Sis President. 

BOYiAHD, a celebrated hero of the ro- 
mances of chivaliy. According to story, he was 
a nephew of Charlemagne, in whose army he 
fought ag^st the Saracens in Spain. He 
was a brave, unsuspicious, loyal warrior, of 
simple disposition. According to the Song 
of Boland, an old French epic, he was killed 
in the Battle of Roncesvallffl, after a desper- 
ate struggle with the Saracens, who had at 


B0I£EB 

tecked ChMem^e’s rear guard. lulwj,, 
literature he is known as Orlando. Boi^ 

odebrated romantic epic Oiiando r 

mid Adosto’s Orlando Furioso are shnies -f 
^land and his exploits. 

BOLAHD DB lA HATIERE, roUky 
& la plalymr' Make or Mahos Jbasm 
PHU ffioN, Madame (1754-1793), a Fm,™ 
woman who was very prominent linri.,- 
early part of the French Bevolutk^ She 
was precocious from childhood and d.l.>i.H 
especially in philosophical and eUiioal woifa 
She married, in 1780, Jean Mane Bi-i-J 
de la Platihra Shortly after the nnfKi-n fr 
of the Revolution, her home became the meet- 
ing place for file Girondist leadem, and she 
was active in support of the Girondisfa, even 
after they lost thmrinfinence. InJun^lTB^ 
she was thrown into prison, and in Hovemher 
of the same year she was eseouted. Just 
before her execution she uttered words ihst 
have become historic: “0 labotyt what 
crimes are committed in thy namel” Ber- 
ing her imprisonment she wrote memobs. 

BOLPE, John (1585—1622), one of the 
early English colonists in America, cde- 
brated as the husband of the famous Indian 
Princess Pocahontas. When Bolfe landed in 
Yirginia, in 1610, he saw Pocohontes at 
Jamestown, where she was held as a hostage 
by the deputy-governor for the purpose of 
bringing her father, the pow^nl ohiat 
Powhatan, to terms. Rolfe married her and 
took her to England. One son was bran to 
them, and his descendants have figured ptom- 
inentiy in Yirginia history. John Bolfe Is 
said to have been the fimt white man te 
cultivate tobacco. See Pocaboxtas. 

BOLFE, William James (1827-1910), 
one of the greatest of Amencan authorities 
on the life and works of Shake^ear% was 
bom in Hewburyport, Mass., and was gradu- 
ated at Amherst Collie. After complefang 
his college work he became bead master of 
schools at Dorchester, Lawrence, Salem and 
Cambridge, and from 1904 to 1906 was presi- 
dent ox Emerson College of Oratory, Bo^n- 
His first Shakespearean work “ 

1867; among his prodnctionB. are CTose- 
speare the Boy; Ufe of Shakespeare; 
speare Proverbs, and lAfe of WBSam She 

*^BOLLEB. a strange Old World IM 
named for its habit ot tumbling m the m 
vrhile flying and for tossing its food above 
head and oatdhuig it on its deserait. 
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OMAK CATEOIiia 
OEUBCE, that body of 
Christians irluch aecepis 
the Pope as its visible 
heaA Soman Catiiolios 
beheve that the Chnrch 
was estabhriied by Jesns 
Chiist and committed to 
Saint Peter as the chief of 
the Apostles, to whom he 
gave the keys of the Emg- 
dom of Heaven. They be- 
lieve it to be the only 
Chnrch of Christ, beyond 
whose pale there is no 
salvation. The word pale, 
however, according to So- 
man theology, indndes 
those of other Christian churches who under- 
stand and live m accordance vritii the precqits 
and teachings of Christ. The power bestoi^ 
by Christ npon Saint Peter is beheved by 
Catholics to descend to bis successors to the 
end of time, and is vested m the Pope as 
high pontifi of the Chnrch. 

Creed and Sacraments. The creed, or be- 
lief, of Catholics is defined m the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Mcene, the Athanasian and, most 
minutely, in that of Pius IT, after the proc- 
lamation of the Council of Trent in 16S2 
The Church has seven sacraments, wMch are 
beheved to impart spiritual grace, three of 
which can be taken advantage of but once 
namely, baptism, confirmation, and hofy or- 
ders The ceremonial of the mass is regarded 
as the most sacred and solemn in the ritual 
of the Church. In it Catholics beheve that 
the body, blood, soul and divinify of Jesns 
Christ are really present in the bread and 
wine, and that this form of worship was 
ordained by Christ at his Last Supper with 
his Apostles and has continued to the present 
time 

_ PuTther Sdiefs and Oeremomes. Catho- 
lics believe that Maiy, the motiier of Christ, 
can obtain for them inntunerable spintnal 
benefits, if they appeal to her. They believe 
that in her conception she was immaculate. 
Hotwitfastanding the fact that divine warship 
is denied to her, she is honored beyond any 
of the other saints Her invocation and that 
of the other saints is prescribed in the Creed 
of Pins IT, which also imposes reverence for 
images of them, such os statues or pictures 
After the Tirgin Mary, Saint Josqih is the 
most honored of all the saints. 



A place of purification after death, known 
as purgatory, is also believed in by members 
of the Homan Church. Those dying penitent 
but not wholly cleansed from sin, make fall 
atonement m purgatory, after which they are 
admitted into heaven. 

The Pope. The definition of the Chnrch, 
as understood by Cathohcs, is a congregation 
of all the faithful under the supremacy of the 
Pope, who has been pronounced infallible. 
His infaUibihty, however, is limited to qnes- 
tions of doctrme and faith, which have been 
or would be defined by councils of the Church, 
composed of cardmals and other ecclesiastical 
hierarchs 

Priesthood. All entermg the priesthood 
must assume the vow of cehbacy Wore ad- 
mission to holy orders, according to the law 
of the Western Chnrch. There is, however, 
no apostohe obhgation on the Chnrch to im- 
pose cehbacy as an indispensable qualification 
for the pnesthood, but it is regarded as an 
important qnahty, since those in a married 
state would not give their attention wholly to 
spintnal duties. Gr^iy the Great and the 
Council of Toledo in 653 prohibited mamage 
by those in holy orders Persons in manor 
orders, though mamed, were for centuries al- 
lowed to serve the Church In the twelfth 
century minor priests at marriage were de- 
prived of clencal pnvileges Boniface TIH, 
in 1300, permitted them to act as clerks, pro- 
vided they bad the sanction of the bishop. 
The Council of Trent subsequently pro- 
nounced such mamages null and void In 
the East, clencal cehbacy existed in Thessaly, 
Achsia and Macedonia in the fifth century. 
When Synesins in 410 was elected bishop of 
Home, he accepted the office only on the con- 
dition that he be allowed to live with his wife. 
The consequences of vanons laws on the 
question are that Greeks who aspire to the 
priesthood leave the semmaries and return 
for ordination after marriage, that secular 
priests can hve in the married state, but on 
the death of a wife cannot take a second, and 
that bishops are chosen from the monks All 
monks and nuns must be celibates 


Rdated ArUcIeei ConsuU the following 
Itles lor addUlonat Information; 


ubbot 
ibBOlution 
jiUpopa 
.rebbisbop 
Marla 
tenedictlnes 
•{shop 
;re% la*^ 


eevEBAZ. 

Canon Ziaw 

CanontziUon 

Capuchins 

Cardinal 

Carthusians 

Censer 

Charll^ Sisters of 

Conclave 

Concordat 
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Counter-Reformation 
Dominicans 
Buchanst 
Francxsoans 
Hermits 
Hierarciiy 
Hisii Pziest 
Holy Water 
Holy Week 
Index Bxpursratonus 
Indul^enoe 
Innocents, Feast of 
Holy 
Jesuits 
Litany 
Litur^ 

Magnificat 


Mendicant Orders 
Mercy. Sisters of 
Missal 
Monas tioism 
Monk 
Nun 
Nuncio 
Faulists 
Penance 
Pope 
Priest 
Purgatory 
Rosary 
Sacrament 
Saored College 
Unction 
Ursullnes 
Vatican Council 

BIOQRAPKy 

Ambrose, Saint Manning, Henry 

Aauinas, Saint Thomas Bdward 
Augustin^ Saint Mercier. Honord 

Barbara, Saint Merry del Val, Rafael 

Becket. Thomas & Mundelein. George W. 

Begin, Louis Nasaire Newman. John Henry 
Bernard, Saint Nicholae. Saint 

Boniface, Saint O'Connell, William H 

Cecilia, Saint Patrick, Saint 

Falconio, Diomede Ryan, Abram Joseph 

Farley, John Murphy Sebastian, Saint 
Francis of Assisi Tertulllan 

George, Saint Theresa, Saint 

Gibbons, James Thomas & Kempls 

Ignatius. Saint Valentine, Saint 

Ireland. John Veronica Saint 

Lanfranc 2^vier, Francisco 

Zioyola, Saint Ignatius 

of 

BOMAlfCE, ro man^, a fiotdtioos narrative 
in prose or verse, the interest o£ which tarns 
either upon marvelous or uncommon ind- 
dents. The name is derived from the class of 
lan g uages in which such narratives in modem 
tunes were first widdy hLown and circulated 
— the TVench, Italian and Spanish, called the 
Bomanoe languages. 

The anment Greeks mamfested great love 
for stones of adventure, which were the fore- 
mzmers of the modem romance. The most 
representative of these are the Uiad and the 
Odyssey. The earher medieval romances of 
Western Europe were metrical and may he 
divided into two classes: the popular epics, 
chanted by stroUmg minstrds, and the more 
daborate and artificial poems, composed and 
sung by the court poets Both dasses were 
based ou more ancient lays, treating of cde- 
brated heroes, frequentiy mingled with pagan 
mytiis and with connecting passages com* 
posed by the reciters. Thus originated a 
series of epics, grouped around some re- 
nowned hero and forming a eyde of romance. 

The romances of Frendi origin form a large 
and interestmg body of literature, some attain^ 
ing a length greater than 20,000 lines. These 
romances were sung by wandering minstrds 
to the sound of a hmd of violin. Hany of the 
redtexs wrote their own chansons, others 
bought copies from the origmal composers. 
The rmnances of the Arthunan owe 


their ongm to the lays of flie Welsh hMj. 
supposed to be as old as fte sixth and seiS 
centimes, but are directly based iTis 
lAto History of QeofEr^ of Moamouft 
which was versified in Ereaoh bv W..i 
(1056-1158) and was amplified and W 
lated into English by Layamon, abont 18|U 
The Arthurian romance spread from Erance 
to Provence, Spam, Italy and the 
lands, and was again transplanted mto Ene. 
land. It is throt^h Malory’s Jfortj 
^Arthur (1485), a prose version of the tales, 
that it came down to later times. ^ 

The favorite heroes of romance, bendes 
Arthur, were Charlemagne, Boland, Alex- 
ander, Bichard Lion-Heart and Guy of Wa^ 
wiek. In addition to romances deahng uith 
these, we find also a class in which exploits 
of Teutonio heroes are celebrated, as the 
Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Banish Beowulf, the 
old Gferman Htbshmyenlted and the romance 
of Hauelok the Dane. The poebcal ramenoe 
was superseded by the prose lomanee, the 
transformation of metrical into prose ro- 
mances bmng due in part to the invention 
of the art of printing, by which the necee- 
sity of meter for purpose of rerafal was done 
away with. The prose narratives, which, like 
those in verse, oelehiated Arfiiur, Charle- 
magne, Amadis de Gaul and other heroes of 
cbival^, bad a definite part in the derdop- 
mmit of the novel. See Hoviiti. 

ROMANCE LANGI7AGBS, the langn^ 
of Southern Europe which owe their on^ to 
Latin. These languages were not based on 
literary Latin, such as is found in the daas- 
ics, but on the everyday speech of flie Bo- 
mans; for it was the soldiers, tradesmen and 
artisans who carried the Eoman langua^ 
into the conquered territories of Borne. This 
Latin was much modified wherever it vms 
introduced, and in time a new tongue pw 
np in each case wHot© the Bomans had grafted 
. theiz language on native speech The Ro- 
mance languages are the French, Spanish, 
and Italian. 

ROMAN LAW. See Cmn Uw. 

ROMAN NUTHBRAIiS, the nuinbet sjm- 
bols used for nnmberix^ ^e dials of cl i 
the volumes in a set of boohs, the page® 
prefaces and for various other 
the symbols which were employed W „ 
mans in their arithmetical computation 
.system is very simple, but it hM fw “ 
tariea been replaced by the 
more eonvmiient to jrate (see Ann®®® • 
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The system doobtless originated from coimt- 
iog on the fingers, as I for one, II for two, 
III for three, IZIT for four. Then it became 
cnstomary to write five with fonr vertical 
fines and a slant fine across tiieaL Probably 
from this device the use of V for five was 
evolved Two Y’s placed point to point form 
Z the symbol for ten. (7, the inibal for ea»- 
tum, meaning Mndrei, stands for 100, X, the 
mihal for mille one thousand, is the symbol 
for that number. L is the symbol for fifty 
and D for 600. The method of wntmg is 
simplified by subtraction. Instead of writing 
IHI for four, it IS expressed by IV, the small 
number before the larger indicating that it is 
to be subtracted; thus we have ZL for foity 
and MOM for 1900. 

BOMAITOFF, rdman avtf, the name of the 
family that ruled Bussia from 1613 to 1917. 
Feodorovitch BomanofE, of the royal house 
of Bunfi, was chosen by the half-barbarous 
nobles of Bussia ruler of the oountiy in 1613, 
and was given the title of eaar. Nmeteen 
BomanofCs in sueeesrion contmued to rule 
Busria, until the last^ Nieholaa II, was de- 
posed m 1917. Only two of this number won 
distmcbon by their statesmanship ; these were 
Peter the Great, who found Bussia almost 
disorganized and developed it mto a strong 
nation, and Catherine the Great, who made 
her country respected in the eouris of other 
nations. 

The other rdecs pursued a narrow policy 
that chut Bussia from the rest of the world 
Under them Bussia was ruled by autocratic 
ofhuals who oppressed the people and 
stamped out with utmost cruelty any attempt 
on part of the common people to have a voice 
in the government. Tbeir influence was so 
stroi^ that no legislative body was tolerated 
until early in the twentieth century, and then 
for severd years it was not permitted to ex- 
endse any power. But the people were 
gradually gaining political strength, and fi- 
nally, exasperate over conditaons brought 
about by the World War, on March 16, 1917, 
the Duma, or Bussian national legislafive as- 
sembly, compelled Czar Nicholas II to abdi- 
cate. He named bis brother Michael his suc- 
cessor, but the latter refused to assume the 
responsibility unless it was the people’s will, 
and the rule of the Bomanoffs came to an end 

The members of the Imperial family were 
imprisoned in the Tsarkoe-Selo Palace Later 
they were removed by the Bolshevik govern- 
ment to Tobolsk, Siberia, then to Ekaterin- 


burg, where the ex-czar was executed by order 
of 5ic Bolsheviks, on June 16, 1918 Sec 
Nicholas II 

BO'MANS, Epistub io xhe, the most ela- 
borate and important letter of Paul the Apos- 
tle. It was written at Connth, a. d. 57 or 
58, and e^ressed Paul’s desire to visit Borne. 
The burden of the letter was the Apostle’s 
doctrme of justification by frith, through 
which he showed how the Christian dispensa- 
tion was extended alike to Jews and Gentiles. 
This doetcme was accepted by Luther as tlie 
foundation of his system, and it is one of the 
most important articles m the creeds of Prot- 
estant Churches. 

BOMANTIOISM, romro'tisiz'm, in the 
hterature of Western Europe, the name given 
a movement havmg for its purpose the nse 
and development of imagination and sensi- 
bihty m both the prose and poetiy. Bomon- 
ticism mdicated the tendency of ninteenth- 
centniy authors to free hterature from the 
Greek and Boman formalism which had for 
many years considered fonn of greater im- 
portance than thought and sentunent. At 
the beginning of the movement Pope was con- 
sidered the greatest English poet, because of 
tee correctness of his verse James Thomp- 
son in 1797-1730 published his Seasons, in 
which for the first tune attention was given 
to nature. This poem may be consider^ as 
the first to attract attention to the new 
movement. 

Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith’s Deserted VtUage 
and Cowperis Task gave impetus to the 
movement, which later reached its height in 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Burns. In Germany the lead- 
ers in tee opposition to classic ideals in liter- 
ature were Lessing and Herder; Goethe’s 
Sorrows of Werfher is one of the extreme 
products of the movement. But the name 
Bomantic School is usually given m Germany 
to the group of which the chief members were 
tee brothers Schlegel, Novalis, Ticck, Schell- 
mg and Scbleiermacbcr Victor Hugo, by 
the publication of bis Odes and Ballads, in 
1826, and of his Cromwell, shortly afterward 
became the leader of the romantic movement 
in France. 

BOMAN WALLS, walls constructed by the 
Homans, on the northern boundary of Bri- 
tain, to protect the country from incursions of 
the Picts and Scots The Wall of Hadrian, 
built A. D 120, extended between the Tyne 
and the Solway The wall was strengthened 
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by Severns, and is often called the Wall of 
Sevems. The Wall of Antoninns, built in 
139, extended betireen the Forth and the 
Clyde rivers. It marked the northern boun- 
dary of Boman dominion. Portions of these 
walls are still in a good state of preser- 
vation. 

OUE, the capital of the 
modem kingdom of Italy, 
a city possessmg glorious 
traditions and a history 
reaching far back into 
antiquity. Over seven 
centuries before Ohnst, 
so the story goes, a settle- 
ment was made on one of 
seven hills Extending 
along the left bank of the 
Tiber Biver, about fifteen 
miles from the sea. Bi 
course of time the neigh- 
boring elevations were 
peopled, and eventually 
the settlements united to form the Borne of 
history, a city great and powerful, rulmg 
the world from its seven hills. The Borne 
of to-day is a religious center of the Western 
Christendom and the retidence of the Pope, 
and in many respects it is like other mod- 
em cities. Yet its wonderful mins, a price- 
less heritage from the past, are ever there to 
suggest the city of the ancient republic and 
the world empire. 

lincient Borne. During the many hundred 
years of Borne’s existence its appearance and 
condition changed repeatedly, W it is best 
known as it appear^ durmg the reign of 
Emperor Augustus, when it was at the height 
of its splendor. Of this ruler it was smd that 
he “found a city of wood and left one of 
marble.” The streets were crooked and nar- 
row, but splendid public buildings, such as 
temples, porticoes, theaters and baths, gave 
parts of it an appearance of wonderful 
beauty. At that time the population is sup- 
posed to have been more than a million, and 
in the time of Trajan it was not far short 
of two million. 

Ancient Borne was surrounded by high 
walls, the Tiber was spanned by mght or 
mne bridges, and within the walls were open 
places, or parks, covered with grass and 
trees. Several paved spaces, surrounded by 
imposing buildi^, were tiie places of pub- 
lic meeting, and of such the Fortm Boman- 
omm, wbic^ lay between the Capitoline and 



P^tme hiUs, was chief, although the Pn™ 
of Trajan was more /^lendid The 
street of the city was the 7w 
Sacred Way, which, begiiming at ttTl. ® 
of the Capitohne Hdl, 
by the Colosseum and to ihe^aoTl,^ 
the Bsqnihne and CaeUan hilK IvS 
piinmpal roads leading out of Eome iZ 
the Kansan Way, or Great Norih iS 
md the Appim Way, or Great South Hoad 
The oldest and most sacred temple was that 
Jupiter Capitolinus, on the Capitohae 
BUL The Pantheon, a temple of various 
gods, was a great (Ocular bmldinff wift a 
dome roof, 140 feet wide and 140 feet high 
It was a marvel of construction, and so well 
WM the work done that the Pantheon is 
still in excellent preservation. 


Other temples bmit at various times were 
the white marble Temple of Apolb, on fee 
Palatine; the Temple of Minerva, which 
Pompey bnilt and which Augustus covered 
■with bronze; the Temple of Peace, once the 
rieheat and most beautiful m Berne; the 
Temple of the Sun, and the magmflcent 
Temple of Ven'us, which Ceessr osueed to 
be bnilt to her. The principal impenal pel- 
aces were on the Palatine Hill. The most 
magnificent of the amphiteateis was that of 
Titns, completed in A S. 80, and now knovu 
as the Colosseum. The Circus Maximn^ be- 
tween the Palatine and the Aventine, and the 
theaters of Pompey and Maroenas, were all 
celebrated for their size and el^ance. The 
publio baths of Borne were nnmenma, and 
some of them were enormous buildings, splen- 
didly decorated and fnmished. Extensive 
mins of the baths of Caracalla and of Diocle- 
tian still remain and testify to the luxury 
■with which the pleasure-loving Eomans 8n^ 
rounded themselves. 

Borne ■was decorated with triumphal arches 
and beautifnl colnnms, built at various times. 
Hi the comer of the Forum may still he sem 
the great Arch of Septlmius Sevems; at me 
other end is the beautifnl Arch of Titus, 
and nearer the Colosseum is the wdll-pre* 
served Areh of Constantine. Trajan’s beau- 
tiful piUar, 117 feet high, still stands among 
■the mins of his Forum. A spM 
running from top to bottom, ^ows m rehm 
the triumphs of Trajan, and fomishm 
modem scholars ihe beat 
costumes and habits of the epoeb. ’ 
a flight of stairs gives access to the top or » 
pillar. MagnificGot tMobs were located 
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and theca throc^hotit the dty, (MeE among 
which were the Mansoleom of Angostns and 
the noble tomb of Hadrian, still standing on 
the west bank of the riyer and known as the 
Castle ^ Saint Angelo. Only passing men- 
tion can be made of the rich private dwell- 
ings of the nobility, orowded with treasures 
of art, which ornamented the more favored 
parts of the eity. 

Modem Borne. Since Home became the 
capital of modem Italy it has been improved 



in eleanlinesa and general healthfnlness; it hills. The Qoirinal, or the king’s palace, 
has been given excellent systems of eleotric situated on an eminence near flie center w 
railways, wide new streets and whole seetionB the oily. The Capitohne Hill is stall orowMd 
of fine modem bnildings, so that it is an at- by the Capitol and two laige mnsenM on ™c 

tractive city, aside from its historical asso- sides of a little central coiirl^ in wl^ is 

(nations. The dty is sorroimded by a wall eipiestrian statue of Marcus Aureiina. Ine 
and is entered by twdve gates and several appearance of the hill, however, has oeen 

openings throi^h whi<ih railways pass. The much cihanged of late by the ereotlim o 

wall on the east bank occupies the lines laid great monument to "^ctor Emmaimd 

down by Aurdian in the third century, but Palatine TTill is a mass of mins wmch, m 

the west wall was not built until the seven- the territory immediatdy surronnoing i 

teenth century. There are ten fde bridges still tbe subject of jc! 

across the Tiber within the dly, and great which are from time to time revealing 


^ne emba^ents keep the treachai™. 
stream witiim its hanks and prsvenft? 
lower parts of the dty from h^^^® 
as they were in former times. 

Among the prindpal squares of modem 
Rome IB the Kassa dd Popob, <m the iS 
Bide of the oity, near the Tiber, from wS 
&e three prindpel streets of tiie city diveree 
Another street crossing the river leads to the 
Vatican and the Church of Saint Peter’s 
which occupy conspicuous positions on the 





1 nine 

BUILDING A NEW IMPERIAL ROME 

’'Raid of the Emptre,'* Trom the Colo^^enm throuph the center o( the c%ty to the Piazza Venezn. is an important step m mikinr Pome the cipitnl of a 

new Romm Empire [Sec ever ] 
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markable remains of ancient Boman splendor. 
The Fomm has been excavated and contains 
many firagmenfs that show the beauty of its 
statuary and olber decorations. Home is 
filled with beautiful ehnrehesi of which the 
greatest are the Church of Saint Peter’s and 
the Cathedral of Saint John m Laterally the 
latter in an isolated locality near the south 
wall of the city. There are beautiful parks 
and fine drives through the city, especially on 
the Janiculum, a hill extend^ along the 
west hank of the river. The Pmman Hill, 
near the Piazza dd Popoh^ is laid out with 
gardens and beautiful drives. A wide, new 
boulevard now crosses the city. 

Outside the walls near ly are the Boigheae 
gftrdi»iifl and the palace, celebrated for its 
picture gallery. Other private palaces within 
the city contain fine collections of paintings, 
most of which have been secured by the 
Italian government. Pnblie museums and 
pictore gallenes are numerous, and in them 
are guarded the treasures of art from early 
timps to the present. Among them the Tat> 
icon may be considered the greatest with its 
unrivaled collections of statuary and paint- 
ings, but the Capitoline Kuseum contains 
some of the most famous statuary of the 
world 

Educational institutions abound, among 
whidi the University of Borne ranks first 
The CoJlegio Bamano, formerly a Jesmt col- 
1^; the Collegio de Propaganda Fide, an 
fififaihlisfhTnqTi t whcrc Boman Catholic zms* 
sionanes are trained; the Amencan Sdiool 
of Classic l^anguages, and several other in- 
stitutions for training in art^ science and 
bteratnre register numerous students There 
are several great libraries, modem theai^ 
hospitals and other public and charitable in- 
stitufions, such as are found in most citie% 
though ail are more or less affected by the 
historic importance of the city and the fact 
that it is the center of interest for travelers 
the world over This affects also the trade 
of the city, which is externally nnimpoitant, 
as the river can be navigated only by s mall 
craft, while railway facilities are limited. 
However, woolen and silk goods, arbfidal 
fiowers, jewelry, earthenware and objects 
of art are manufactured, and trade in these 
is considerable 

From the downfall of the Roman Empixo, 
the history of Home is included m that of 
the Papacy. Ib 1527 the city was captured 
and sacked by the troops of the Constable of 


Bourbon; in 1798 it was occupied by the 
French; in 1848 Pius IX was dnven from 
Borne and a Boman republic was formed, 
under Hazzmi and Ganbaldi A French army 
sent to the Pope’s assistance captured Borne 
in July, 1849, and under the protection of 
the F^di, &e Pope ruled until October, 
1870, when Borne was occupied by the Italian 
troops. In June, 1871, the “Eternal City*' 
became tbe capital of United Italy, and the 
king took up his residence in the Quinnol 
Population, 1934, 1,121,189. 


Belated Articles. For description of Im- 
portant structures of ancient and modern 
Borne consult the following titles: 


Applan Way 
Arch 

Campus UArtlus 
Capitol ^ ^ ^ 

Caracalla. subhead.. 

Baths of Caraealla 
Circus 
Colosseum 
Forum 
Lateran 


Pantheon 
Papal States 
Saint Peter's Church 
Septimius Severus 
Titus, subhead Arch 
Trajan, subheads Arch 
of Trajan, Trajan's 
Column 
Vatican 
Vatican City 


OME, Hiaromr of. The 
origin of Borne is con- 
nected in legend Tnth 
the Trojan War, through 
Aeneas, irho was led by 
the irill of the gods to 
Italy Bis son AscaninB 
founded Alba Ijonga, 
which placed itself at the 
head of the league of 
Latin cities Ahont dOO 
years after the founding 
of the city. Bomnlns and 
Bemns, the grandsons of 
Biunitor, king of Aibn 
Longa, fonnded a new city on the Palatine, 
one of tbe aeron bills on the left bank of the 
Tiber (753 b. c). In a quarrel over the 
name and government of the city, Bemns 
was slain by bis brother, who became the 
first long of Home To hasten the growth 
of bis new ci^y, Bomnlns made it a place 
of refnge, to which he invited the lawless and 
discontented from tbe snrroimding conntrj’. 
As n^hboring tnbes refused to allow their 
women to marry the Eomans, Bomnlns se- 
cured wives for them by the so-calM rape 
of the Sabines The war with the Sabin(«, 
to which this led, was ended by the inter- 
cession of the women, and the Eomans nnd 

Sabines united to form a single nation. 

Period of the Kings In prchistonc Ital> 
there were nnmerons tnbes, the most impor- 
tant of which were the Latins Borne Bnbdncd 
the less important cities of Latium one after 
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another, and the inhabitants moved to Borne, 
where Ihey formed the plebeian olaas, which 
was without political rights. At the head of 
the government of Borne was the Idng, who 
was elected by the people, and next to him 
was the Senate, composed of three hundred 
members. A popular assembly, which in- 
(dndsd the heads of all the families, had the 
right to make laws, decide upon peace and 
war and confirm ihe election of the king. 
Tradition gives as the names of the kings of 
Borne who sncceded Bomulns; Nnma Fom- 
pilins, Tnllus Hostdius, Aneus Martins, Tar- 
qninins Prisons, Servina Tullius and Tarqnin- 
ins Superbus, tiie last of whom reigned until 
609 B. C. This period of the kings was occu- 
pied largely with eontesie between the patri- 
cians and plebeians, as a result of which the 
latter gained certain privileges. The last 
king, Tarquinius Superbus, by his acts of 
oppression so angered the people that they 
rose against him and drove him from the 
state, declaring that henceforth the supreme 
power should be held by no one for life. 
Borne was declared a republic, and at the 
head of the new government were placed two 
magistrates, called consuls, chosen for one 
year and possessing powers which were al- 
most identical with those of the earl,' kings. 

Bepuhlic Formed. The first two or three 
hundred years of the Bepuhlic were marked 
by bitter contests between the patricians and 
plebeians. The first step toward equality 
and protection for the plebeians against the 
patricians was the creation in 494 of the office 
of tribune, which the plebdans secured by 
withdrawing from the city and refusing to 
return until concessions were granted. An- 
other demand which the plebeians made was 
that the laws, which hitherto had not been 
written down, should be codified and put in 
such a form that any one might acquaint 
himnelf with them ihe result of this was 
the appointment of the decemvirs and the 
preparation of the Law of the Twelve Tables, 
upon which all subsequent Boman jurispru- 
dence was based. A law legalizing inter- 
marriage between the plebeians and patri- 
cians equalized the two orders socially, and 
the demand of the lower class for admission 
to the consulship resulted in a compromise — 
the election of military tribunes, with con- 
sular power, who might he from either order. 
Of tlie questors, who were first elected in 
447, it was provided that two might he 
plebeians, and in 367 the lAdmian Law not 


but 

decla^ that one of the emisuls must b. 
pleb^. To ofeet this advanW 
patnmans secured the new office ofnL^ 

IW Wra. 

marked by numerous wars. The 
mg tribes, which had made treaties mffi fla 
king of Borne, regarded thar allnp.,,.,, „ 
ended by his expultion, and certam Etrascaa 
tribes, with Lars Porsena of CSuBiuin at thar 
head, aided Tarquin in his vam attempts to 
recover his throne. Chief of the wars in 
wMch Borne engaged agamst the TiBigtibn-in c 
tribes were those against the Vrientmes, the 
Volscians and the Aeqniana. In, 390 a o. 
the Gauls under Brennus invaded Roman ter- 
ritory from Korthem Italy and captured 
Borne, which th^ plundered and burned, but 
failed to take the citadel, which was heroic- 
ally defended by Manlius for seven months. 

In its progress southward. Borne came into 
colhsion with the Samnites, and a contest 
for the mastery of Italy began which lasted 
for over fifty years (343-290), with occasion- 
al interruptions. Ih spite of some defeats, 
the Bomans were ultimately snccessfel, and 
firmly established their supremacy over file 
Samnites. Borne's progress in the East was 
opposed by the Tarentines, who called to their 
aid Pyrrhus, kmg of Epirus. Pyrrhus was 
in the end d^eated and compelled to leave 
Italy, and the supremacy of Borne in Sonih- 
em Italy was secured. 

The Funic Wars. Borne next came into 
collision with Carthage, the most powerful 
foe thus far encountered. The two peoplm 
had had a treaty of alliance since 348, but it 
was of little significance, and the jealousy 
with which each viewed the progress of ihe 
other grew, until in 264 B. o., on a slight pr^ 
text, war was declared. Between the dose of 
the first Punic War (241) and the outbreak 
of the second (218) , both and Carthap 

were busy strengthening thdr resources. The 
final result, however, was the same as that ra 
the first war, and Carthage lost to Borne all 
its colonies and was obliged to pay a large 
ftTiminl tribute. . 

Conquest of Greece and Spaim 

next wars of conquest were in the Bast, tna 

first Macedonian War ( 214 ^ 206 ) acco 
plished Uttte, as Borne was at the time 
gaged in the struggle with Ca^age, 
second ended with the complete dei 
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C^osoephalae, in 197 b. o., of Philip V of 
Haeedon. In 172 the Qie^ united under 
Perseus, the new king of Macedcmia, and the 
third Macedonian War followed, which was 
ended by the decisiTe victoiy of liie Romans 
at Pydna (168). Twenty years later the 
Achaean League attempted a revolt, and Ro- 
man armies promptly marched into Oreeee, 
put down the rising and converted Gbreeee into 
a Roman province (146 b. o.). This same 
year marks the close of the third Punic War 
(149-146), which consisted merely in the 
siege and heroic defense of Carthage. The 
splendid city was destroyed, and Africa be- 
came a Roman province. In Spain an ob- 
stinate war had been carried on by the Celli- 
berians, but the country was finally subdued 
in 133. 

Decline of the Republic. The last century 
of the Roman Republic was marked by in- 
cessant civil dissensions. In spite of the 
nominal equality in the civil and political 
rights of the two orders, the government was 
exclusively in the hands of the nobility, and 
the Senate ruled with almost sovereign pow- 
er. Attempts were made to better the con- 
dition of the plebeians, but httle was ac- 
comphshed. Prom the death of the younger 
Cracchus, in 121, a corrupt aristocratic gov- 
ernment ruled. The honor of the Roman state 
had sunk so low that when Jugurtha, king of 
Mumidia, revolted and usurped the nmghbor- 
ing territory, which was under the Roman 
protectorate, the commissioners sent to inves- 
tigate and the army dispatched to subdue 
him were readily won over to his side by 
bribes. At length, however, the war against 
Jugurtha was taken up and brought to a suc- 
cessful dose by Caius Manus (106). 

Rome was now threatened from the north 
by two Germanic nations, the Cimbri and the 
Teutones, and this danger also Marius 
averted. In 91 B. C. began a fierce struggle 
known as the Social War, in which the Latins 
and the various Italian peoples contended for 
the rights of Roman citizenship, which be- 
longed only to the inhabitants of the capital 
and of Roman colonies. Although generally 
victorious, Rome wisely ended the strife by 
granting the privileges demanded. In this 
Social War, Marius and Sulla fought side 
by side, but jealousy between them was con- 
stantly growing, and when, m 88, Sulla was 
chosen as a leader in the war against Mith- 
ndates,' king of Pontus, the result was civil 
war. The war with Mithndates was a long 


and stnbbom contest, but it was i 
brought to a dose in 65 b. c. by the 
of Mathmdate by Pompey. ?he 'cft 
conspiracy, which broke out m Rome X 
B. o., was put down only by the vigdaa* 
and genius of Cicero. 

For the n^ twenty years, the history of 
Rome IS the biography of the men who in m 
B. o. formed the famous first triumvirate- 
Caesar, Pompey and Crassus. After the 
death of Caesar, his assassins did not receiye 
the public approval which th^ had expected 
and the chief power of the state fell into^ 
hands of Mark Antony. After several yean 
of single, a second tnumvirate was formed, 
consisting of Octavius, Antony and Lepi- 
dus. When his rivals were removed, Octa- 
vius, with the added name Augustus, was 
able to estabhsh under repubhcan forms an 
absolute and perfect monarchy. In 29 b. a 
he received the supreme power for hfe 

The Empire. During the first 200 years 
of the Empire, the forms of constitutional 
government were generally observed The 
oppression of oceasiond tyrants, as Tihecias 
and Nero, affected chiefly the capital, the 
provinces being usually unmolested and well 
governed. Tiberius (14-37) first ruled with 
wisdom and moderation, but afterward be- 
came suspicions, cruel and tyranmcaL Din- 
ing this reign occurred the preachmg and 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ Tibenus was 
followed by three other emperors of the 
Claudian house, Cahgula (37-41), Claudius 
(41-54) and Nero (64-68). One of Uie most 
important events during this period was the 
conquest of Britain, during the rragn of 
Claudius. Under Nero- occurred the burning 
of Rome, which was followed by a cruel perse- 
cution of the Christians. 

-After the three short rmgns (68-69) of 
Galba, Otho and Vitellius, the fhvonte com- 
mander Vespasian (69-79) was chosen ^- 
peror. His reign and that of his son Tito 
(79-81) were notably prosperous and BM 
from tyranny. It was durmg the reign w 
Titus that tbe eruption of Vesuvius occurred, 
by which Pompeii and Herculaneum ven 
destroyed. Diocletian (81-96), 
the twelve Ccssars, was followed by mo 
good emperors,” Nerva, Trajai^ Ha 
-Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurehus, w 
reigns were happy and prosperous n ra 
Trajan, the Roman Empire extodod 
bonndaries to the farthest ’ 

its history. Hadrian, realizmg that e 
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• janimr if its boundaries 'were 

extended too far, l,eyond the Danobe 

■which 'Dnder Maroua 

end beyond ®^P3et mib the Mar- 
Aurebus ooeuwed toe 

comanni, of Borne with the 


lUUg S^— * 

Gennontobes. ~ Pmotnodus (180-192) ti 

^*«f'®dSe'’of the Boman Empiie. 
iiegan the deto bot ineompetent c 

This was at fcst tobanans i 

ndere and toy“<““ . „ Under Septi- i 

hastened the occurred a change in 1 

mins Sev^s 08 . goTemment to- 

the attitude of /—^er his protection 

ward Christianity, 

this rehgion began ^ Alexander 

throughout •“ “*’1® ®®''' 

Severua (22^^) the military 

amment “^“"^^upt tendencies of the 
suprernwy (251-268), dur- 

tune. The period o ^ , imperial 

mg which ^^arring among them- 

aignity were constantly wa^ diaaolution 

aelv», »®®“®i®ti ttwTaayed for a time 
C^"0f aese fiStoost famous is Aurehan 

Borne becme an *®° ® , 200 years more. 


acy. In 376, after the death of ■Valentiidaj, 
the Visigoths, fleeing from the Huns, were al- 
lowed by Valens, who still ruled in the Bast, 
to cross the Danube and aetlie as alhes. The 
agents of the government exasperated fliem 
by unfair dealing, and the result was ahatlle 
in which the Bomans were defeated (378) j 
but under Xheodoaus the Great (379-396) 
the Bomans succeeded in subdumg the Gotha 
At the death of Theodosius, the Empire waa 
divided between bis sons, Arcadius and Ho- 
norms, Ihe lattar receiving flie West, the 
former becoming ruler of the Byzantme Em 
Dire Between ihe East and West, jeahmsy 
‘ ttose, and one power often saved itadt 

. eiiB barbarians by inducing them totem 


althoughtheapp^^^-— ( 

Diocletto IS This was the 

persecutioii of rhnrch forxm- 

Lt pagan 

ligion. In 336 tne 8 Constantino- 

(W^X® «®®®^ of his efierts to 

restore paganism. emperors, Valen- 

north ag^tecmeto^^jjg^^t^ ^4 

^ts a^rtetaoved the Boman supram- 


f tom the barbarians by mauoing mem w miu 
their hordes against the oto 6®^ 
under Alario were defeated by Stilieho, the 
genaal of Honorius, first in (3re^ and lato 
L Italy, bnt after the death of ^ 

returned and captured and ^ed Bom 
Meanwhile, in the proymeea, *e y”® 

had ended with the withtowal of ftelepom 
to defend Bely- The Visigoths founded t 
Sngdom in Southern Eranee 
tha Vandals took possession of Noto M- 
rice. When the Huns, undra A^, ap- 
neared, and after exacting tabute tom te 
Eastern emperor, descended upon Gaul, fl» 
united Boman and Goto 

“T^SttiSrar 

. Genserie ca^ii^ to 472 Count 

■ t^ri^tatoSVsed emperor, at 

B Will. ... ™,«,Mrs. sbangdy 


The last of to B®““ .®SSIlut was 
enough, -bore <^®^^® 473 odoaeet de- 

Bumamed took to hUe 

throned this to Kooaa 

of king of Italy: he thus Borne now 

Empire in '^“.^'^^J^^Byzanihie empire 
bee^e a PtoTO*®® ®* *® ®Sne9 in &®*> 
and was ruled m tooW, j^gQO theerow 

£eom Constotaiople, wtil^ to 

of the Westem Bmpixe w y 
head of Charlemagne. 

“toted J«S5toSlnfomaUoni 
uuestoraaailtenjj^'^^ 

/wficnbn 


“a™ ai^rl 

AKrarten Jjaws Comitla 

Atrium ConBm . 

|?S&ne umpire 
Carthage fasoes 

Ceoeore 
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Gladiator 

Goths 

HelvetU 

Buas 

Xiegfion 

Iilotors 

Ijuperoalla 

Patrician 

Plebeians 

Praetor 

Praetorian Guard 
Funlo Wars 
Qusestor 


Quirinal 
Sabines 
Samnites 
Saturnalia 
Tarpelan Hook 
Tiber 
Tom 
Tribune 
Triumph 
Triumvirate 
Twelve Tables. Iaw of 
the 


AsrioolSx Gnaeus J. 
Antony. Mark 
Auerustus 
Aurellan, Luolus 
Aurelius, Marcus 
Brutus. Deoimus 
Brutus. Marcus 
Caesar. Caius Julius 
Calieruia 
Catiline 


BXOOaAPBX 

Gnaeus J. Justinian X 


Lepidus. Marcos A 

Lucre tia 

Marius. Cains 

Mithrldates 

Nero 

Nerva 

Numa Pomplllue 

Pompey 

Pyrrhus 


Cato, Marcus Porcius Roxnultm ^ 

Cicero, Marcus TulliusSolpio. Publius C 
Clncinnatua. Lucius <iattaer and son) 
Claudius Seneca, Lucius A 

Cleopatra Servius. Tullius 

Coilstantlne Sulla, Lucius C , 

Crassus, Marcus L Tarqulnlus. Luolus 

Piocletlan Tbeodorie 

Domitian Theodosius 

Oalba, Servius Tiberius 

Graocnus Titus 

Hadrian Trajan 

Hamllcar Baroa Valens 

Hannibal Valentlnlan I 

Jufrartha Valentlnlan HZ 

Julian Vespasian 

LZ!tSaART SBFERENCBS 

Aeneld Plautus 

Caesar. Calua Julius Pliny 
Cicero. Marous Tullius Quintilian 
Horace Tacitus, P. C. 

Justinian I Terence 

Idyy Vergil 


Galba, Servius 

Graocnus 

Hadrian 

Hamllcar Baroa 

Hannibal 

Jufrartha 

Julian 


BOME, Ga., the eounly seat of HoyS 
County, sevenfy-two miles northwest of At- 
lanta, on the Oostanaula and Stowah rivers, 
where they unite to form the Coosa, and on 
the Central of Geox^gia and the Southern 
railroads, and it contains cotton and hosiery 
mills, machine shops, an iron furnace, plan- 
ing mills, and stove works. There is an air- 
port. Population, 1930, 21,843. 

BOMB, IT. T., in Onei^ County, fifteen 
miles northwest of TJtica, at the junction of 
the Bne> Barge and Black Biver canals, on 
the Mohawk Eiver and on the New YoA. 
Ontario & Western and several lines of the 
New York Central railroad. There are manu- 
factures of steel rails, locomotives, brass aud 
capper goods, electrical goods, soap, wire and 
teiriiles. Port Stanwiz was built on the site 
of the present city in 1758, and near here sev- 
eral battles of the Bevolution were fought. 
Population, 1930, 32,338. 

BOMBO ANB J U JfjIBT, ro'meo and joo'~ 
U et, one of Shakespeare’s tragedies. It was 
first printed in 1597, and was followed by a 
corrected edition two years later. The direct 
source of the plot is credited to an English 
poem, the IragieaU Mtatorye of Bomeus and 


/uKat write by Arthur Brooke in 1562 
The story, which has no histanci fbunto™ 
^ncemsifedf with the love of 
house Mou^, and Juliet, of thi horn 

ofCapulet. Beteeen these two fanuW 
^tred WM o^ed from generation to Baaenu 
te, and only over the dead bodies^ 
two lovWB was the enmity cast aside and a 
reconciliation effected. 

The rSle of the central figures has been a 
&vonte of many actors end actresses of note 
Bemni and aonnod each made the trasedv 
the subject of an opera. 

BOM'DLUS. the mythical fonnder and firnfr 
king of Rome, was the son of Silvia, (he 
daughter of Nnmitor, kmg of Alba. By flie 
god Mars she became the mother of the 


Bomnlns and Bemus. Their unde, Amuhra 
who had driven Nnmitor from his flnou^ or! 
dered the twins to be set afloatin a basket on 
the Tiber. The basket^ according to the story, 
was stranded beneath a fig tre% at tiie foot 
of the Palatine Hffl, and the hoya were 
snckled by a she-wolf aud fed by a wood- 
peekiw, until thqr were accidently found by 
Faustus, the king’s herdsman, who took them 
home and educated them. 

When they had grown up and become 
aware of their parentage, tiiey organised a 
band of enterprismg comrades, by whose hdp 
they deposed Amulius and reinstated Numitor 
on his throne. Th^ next resolved to foond n 
city, but as they disagreed as to the best site 
for it, they resolved to consult the omens 
The decision was in favor of Bomulus, who 
immediatriy began to raise the walls. 

Since surrounding tribes would not allow 
their daughters to many the Bomane, whom 
they looked upon as outlaws, the founders 
of the new city stole their wives from the 
Sabines. This led to a war, whidi was, how- 
ever, ended at the entreaties of the Sabine 
wives, and from tiiat tune Bomulus and the 
Sabme king ruled side hy side. Bomulus is 
said to have miraculously disappeared in 
a thunderstorm. The date of the foundmg 
of Rome was usually given as 763 n. o., and 
that of the death of Bomulus, as 715 n. a 

BOOEC, B European bird of the crow fam- 
ily. In habit it is somewhat like the crow 
and the magpie, but differs from all othffi 
birds of this group m that it feeds enttrely 
on grams and mseets, has purplish plnm^ 
and sheds its face feathers on matuniy- 
most northern birds migrate in wmter. Books 
nest in great colonics called rookenea 
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B008EVELT, J’raitbms DEliAiro (1882- Hia term of office began when the naticm 

), the thjrty-eeoond President of the 'waa in the deepest paiod of a world-wide^ 

United States, is the second member of the pr^mon. Stagnation in bnsmess, huge m 
Eoosovelt family to occupy tiiat office, he and employment figures, bank failnms (^7 
former President Theodore Boosevdt hav- within four years), presented pioU^ 
ing been fifth comdns. which appeared to be almost meapable of 

Xh^anklin Booseveltwashom Jan. 30, 1883, solntion. The new President closed all banh 
at Hyde Park, N. T. There he spent his for nearly a week; those that were solveat 
boyhood, eventually going to Qroton School, opened with renewed confidence of the nub- 
and to Harvard University, where he gradu- lie. The administration struck out holdh to 
ated in 1004. He attended the Columbia remedy national ills; Congress "adjoime^ 
University Law School and was admitted to politics to give the Plosident nnaunuons sup. 
the New York bar in 1007, and there engaged port in his plans to build up what was ani 
in law practice until 1010. 'While still in law nouneed as an approach to a new social 
school he married, on Har. 17, 1005, Anna order, A National Indnstnal Beeovery Act 
Eleanor Boosevelt, a niece of Theodore Boose- (NBA) was passed as the charter of the new 
vdt. They had five children— James, Anna, order to establish new ideals throughout all 
Elliot^ Pranklin D. Jr., and John A, industries in their various relations. It was 

Ih 1910 Boosevelt ran as a Democrat for the declared nnconstitntioiial, in large part. 
State Senate in the Hyde Park district^ which To meet a deplorable situation in the 
was usually Bepublican, and was elected, farming community, an Agricultural Ad- 
In Albany he amoved prominence for his jnstment Administration act (AAA) was 
forcefnl and successful opposition to Tam- passed, designed to increase income of fam- 
many’s nominee for the United States Senate, ers by improving distribution and redneiug 
In the presidential campaign of 1912 he production. To reduce unmnployinent a Puh- 
actively supported Wooiraw 'Wilson, and in lie Works Administration law (PWA) was 
1913 President Wilson appointed him Assis- enacted, oanying a fund of $3,300,000,000 
tant Secretary of the Navy. In this position for expenditure on public construction en- 
he performed valuable service in the organiza- terprises. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
tion of an efficient naval establishment. Ih (CCC) engaged young men in forestry and 
the Demoeratie National Convention in 1020, flood control. About forty devices were 
which nominated James H, Cox of Ohio for authorized to flgbt the d^ression. 
the Presidency, Boosevelt received the nora- Within two years it was appsient that 
ination for the 'Ticepresidency. lii 1928, some of the means employed were not eSee- 
at the urgency of Gov. Alfred E, Smitii, five. Billions of dollars had been speni; is- 
Boosevelt became a candidate for the gover- salting in a vast increase in the public debt; 
noiship of New York, and was elected by a unemployment was still leige, agricaltute 
majority of 2S,000, which was increased to had not been lifted far toward the rads 
725,000 when he was reelected in 1930. sought. Devaluation of the dollar had in- 

During his two terms as Governor, Prank- creased prices, but there had not been an 
lin Boosevelt inanguraied or supported many appreciable increase in wages as an ofbet 
measnres which gave him a nation-wide rep- By the middle of 1934 there developed out- 
ntation. His ^orts in behalf of state- spoken opposition. However, in ffie Con- 
owned, state-controlled hydro-electric power gressional elections of that year tiie Piea- 
and of extensive plans for reforestation at- dent received almost imprecrfmted support 
tracted wide pubUe attention. for his policies in the election of a Congress 

Ha was nominated for the Presidency by overwhelmingly Demoeratie. 
the National Democratio Convention in Chi- The popularity of the President was not 
cago on July 1, 1932, and broke all precedents floe wholly to belief in the ultimate sncceas 
by flying 'with members of his fmnily from of the many devices he employed to 
Albany to Chicago on that day to deliver his prospeaty to the nation. Posably the gr^ 
acceptance speech to the delegates while etill est element which at first drew to him almost 
in session. In the November eleotions he was nniversal favor was his boldness in tte 
elected Premdent by a plurality of 7,000,000 of seeming disasto. In the 
in the popular vote^ and by 472 to ^ in the tional eonvention in 1930 he met no opp 
elector^ vote. - - - renomination. 
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' THEODOXtB ROOSEVBLT ©V^Sawod^VtOenBoed 

comer-stone (tf fhe Republic lies In our treating eadi iwan on Itis wortii as^ a nimj payb^ 
no heed to his creed, his birajilace, or hto occupation, asbing not whether he Is or po^ 
whether he labors with head or hmd; asking (mv whether he acts decently and noncna^ 
in tile various relations of his life: whether he behaves well to his family* to his neignoor, 
to ^ State. , , 

“There can he no divided allegiance here. Any man who says he is an AmericaUj^but smett^ 
else also, isn’t an American at ail. We have room but for one flag, the American w® “ 
room for but one language here and that is the English language, for we intend to see ™ 
crudble turns our people out as Americans, of American nationality; we have room lor 
one soul loyalty, and that is loyalty to the American people.’’ 
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|OOSEVELT, nfzeh velt, 
ITheodobe (1858-1919), 
kibe twenfy-rizili Fred- 
dent of the XJmted States. 
His death, on Jannaiy 6, 
1919, brought to a doss 
one is. the mostnsefnl, in- 
teresting and actiTO ca- 
reers in .Alnenean his- 


HAXORAUST toi 7 . For nearly two dec- 
HCNTER ades Theodore Booaevelt 
EXPLO RER had been a Yital flgnre in 
reformer the hfe of the nation; a 
SOLDIER. storm center of pohbeal 
thought; a clear and dcfl- 
nite voice on sU subjects 
PRESIDENT afEeeted his feUow- 

^ men. He was not only a 

statesman and pohtical 
leader, hnt a reformer, travder, writer, nat- 
uralist, bookman and athlete Whatever in- 
terested humanity mterested bun. Like ail 
men who speak and act with decision, be had 
bitter enemies as wdl as enthusiastic friends, 
but without doubt he will go down m history 
as the outstanding dgnre m the pohtical and 
economic movement that transformed Amer- 
ica in the opening period of the twentieth 
century. 

Early Life Theodore Boosevelt was bom 


on October 27, 1858, in the city of New York. 
The Hoosevdt fai^y had taken root on 
Amencan soil two centimes before, in 1650, 
when a certain ambitions bnrgher of the 
Dutch family of Van Bosenvelt emigrated 
from Holland. The Boosevelts, as they came 
to be called, fared well financially and so- 
cia%, and eventnally were mdnded among 
the wealthy and exclusive famiUes of old 
New York. The father of the twenty-sixth 
President, also named Theodore, was a pros- 
perous bnsmess man, who interbted h ims el f 
not only m finance hut in public afiairs and 
philanthropy. He married Hiss Martha Bul- 
loch, of a well-known Southern family, and 
a descendant of the first governor of die state 
of Georgia 

It is an mterestmg fact that Theodore 
Boosevel^ the future President, who was 
noted for abounding vitality and extraordi- 
nary powers of endurance m his manhood, 
Was a weakhng as a boy To overcome this 
handicap he courted health and strength by 
persistent exercise, and though his early 
schoolmg was somewhat irregular, he entered 
Harvard at the age of eighteen. After his 


graduation, m 1880, he studied law for a 
tune at Columbia tlniiersity, with the pur- 
pose, however, of brondenmg his mmd rather 
than of prepanng for the legal profession 

First Steps in PoliticB. In the fall of 
1881, when he was just twenty-three years of 
age, Boosevelt won a seat m the lower house 
of the New York legislature He was, to use 
his own words, a Bepublican by “education 
and inheritance,” and he elected to work 
withm that party At that time the era 
of machme politics was at its height, and 
young Boosevelt threw himself heart and soul 
into a campaign against political bosses, 
spoilsmen and corruptionists He was re- 
elected m 1882 and 1883 

A Ranchman. Boosevelt declined to run a 
fourth tune for the legislature, and m ISSd 
he bought a ranch m North Dakota, seeking 
in Western life a respite from the strain of 
politics and domestic sorrows In February 
of that year he lost his mother and his wife, 
the latter a daughter of George Cabot Lee of 
New York As Ahce Hathaway Lee she 
had married the young Harvard graduate in 
October, 1880, and had become the mother of 
a daughter, .^ce, who later manicd, in the 
White House, the Hon Nicholas Longworth, 
member of Congress from Ohio 

On his Elkhorn Bunch, Boosevelt, though 
introduced as a “four-eyed tenderfoot,” won 
the friendship of the other ranchers by his 
honesty and readmess to “play the game” 
In 1886, while at Elkbom, he was nominated 
for mayor of his home city of New York 
by a strong coahtion of Bepubhenns and 
Independents 

Public Life Resumed. Boosevelt was de- 
feated m a three-sided contest, in which he 
had as opponents a Democrat and the well- 
known smgle-taxer, Henry George The fol- 
lowmg December be married m London, Eng- 
land, Hiss Edifh Kermit Carow. On his re- 
turn to New York he quickly resumed his 
pohtical activities, made campaian speeches 
for Harrison in 1888, and in 1880, after the 
latter's election, accepted a position as chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission. Al- 
ways a vigorous foe of the spoils system, he 
impartially enforced the provisions of the 
ci^ service law. 

Boosevelt was retamed on the commission 
by Cleveland, Harrison’s successor, but in 
1895 he resigned to become president of the 
board of pohee commissioners of New York 
City Enforcement of the laws and the 
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dimination of bribery were two policies with 
which his name became identified 

In 1896 he entered the campaign for Mc- 
Kinley. He was not a polished speaker, but 
he could win his audiences through his energy 
and his whole-hearted belief m his own argu- 
ments. There was vitality and honesty in his 
speeches, backed by a personahty as distmo- 
tive as that of any opponent. 

When McKinley began his first term as 
President the island of Cuba was in the tur- 
moil of a revolution to which the American 
people were forced to give increasing at- 
tention Eoosevelt beheved that the United 
States would have to intervene sooner or 
later, and he was ^vcn an opportunity to 
help the country prepare for such an emer- 
gency In April, 1897, McKinley appomted 
him Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He 
brought about a much-needed improvement 
in naval marksmanship, besides bnnging the 
whole department up to" a higher standard. 

The Bough Biders. The declaration of 
war, in April, 1898, gave him another oppor- 
tunity to serve his country. Resigning his de- 
partment position, he organised the first 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, popularly 
and appropriately known as the "Bough 
Riders.” The regiment was made up chiefly 
of cowboys from the Western plains, and it 
included many picturesque characters; in it, 
too, were Roosevelt admirers from the best 
families of the East Assistmg in its organ- 
ization was Leonard Wood, its first colonel. 
Roosevelt himself was lieutenant-colonel, but 
when Wood rose to the rank of brigadier- 
general, his comrade in arms was promoted 
to be colonel, and it was he who led toe Rough 
Riders in their great charge over San Juan 
HilL In later years, he was universally 
spoken of as “Colonel.” 

Gtovernor of New 7ork. In September, 
1898, Eoosevelt was mustered out, and on 
January 1, 1899, he entered upon his duties ns 
governor of New York. He had secured the 
nomination through the aid of the state “ma- 
chine” leader. Senator Thomas C. Platt. 
At the same time Eoosevelt bound himself in 
no way to follow the orders of the ‘fosses,” 
and he gave the state an honest, efflcient and 
progressive administration If the politicians 
came his way, as he once said, he worked with 
them; if not, he worked without and in spite 
of them. As his term of office drew to a close 
Platt and other Republican leaders derided it 
was timg to eliminate this trouble maker. 


whose investigation of the state c 

and fearless attitude toward the corpornt^ 
terests were interf ermg with the smoofli ran 
ning of the “machine.” Accordmgly, in 190 (i 
thqr forced on him the nomination for the 
most deadening office in the national govern- 
ment — ihe Vice-Presidency. The ticket, 
headed by McKinley, won by a comforts^ 
margin over the opposition, led by Bijan. 

President of the United States. Sa 
months after his inauguration. Indent Mo. 
Kinlqy was struck down by an assaaan’s 
bullet, and on Septemhar 14, 1901, Theodoro 
Boosevrit took the oath as chief execntive. 
The “trouble maker,” disliked by the “bosses,” 
was the most powerfnl man in America and 
brioved by the people. He was then only 
forty-three years of agei, the youngest Preed- 
dent in American history, and he came to the 
high office superbly 
trained and in vigor- 
ous health. The new 
President announced 
that he would con- 
tinue unchanged the 
policies of McKmlqy, ^ 
and he asked all of 
the latter’s Cabinet 
officials to remain. It 
was a strong Cabi- 
net, contoinmg such 
men as Elihu Boot, who was Secretary of 
War, and John Hay, who was Secret^ of 
State, lii 1904 Roosevelt ezpressed his de- 
sire to be elected for a full tenn, and be 
was nominated by the Republican conven- 
tion by acclamation. In tiio dection ho de- 
feated the democratic nominee. Judge Alton 
B. Parker, by a popular majority of almost 
2,000,000. The chief issue was fiie Presi- 
dent’s personality; he was accused by his op- 
ponents of recklessly violating his constita- 
tional limitations, of invading the 
Congress, and of being dangerously waihka 
The dection of 1904 showed what the people 
thought of these accusations. 

Vomestio Affairs. BooseveWs seven me 
onc-half years of office constitute a noWie 
period of readjustment. When^ an 

President the country was 
era of industrial Aevdopment m w^“S 
business” had amended ’^th»ut 
Corporate interests were wielding pe™ 
rious influence on l^idaiion, s jjgjjjy 

tional, and the mass of the peo^ , 
awakied to this feet, were lettmg tb® 
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mnmniis be beard Indicative of the general 
unrest was the great anthracite coal strike of 
1902, which was settled only after the Presi- 
dent personally urged the employers and 
workers to arbitrate thdr dispute. McKin- 
ley’s moderate program of trust legislation 
was not only earned ont vigoronsly but ex- 
panded by bis dynamic successor, who was 
keenly sensitive to the volume of discontent 
m the conntiy as a whole. A great body of 
reform legislation was the tangible result 
It mcluded the Hepburn Railway Bate Act, 
the Pederal meat-inspection and pure-food 
laws, and laws for the supervision of trusts, 
for a systematic method of tariff alteration, 
and for betterment of labor conditions Suits 
were brought against various railways and 
other corporations, including the Standard 
Oil Company. 

In this fight for more equitable conditions 
the reactionary elements bitterly criticized the 
Pretident for "upsetting industnsl stahihty.” 
It IS true that a moderatdy-senoua financial 
panic occurred in 1907, but at that time the 
nation lacked the stabihzmg influence of the 
present Pederal Reserve system. The panic 
showed the need of currency reform, how- 
ever, and in 1908 Congress passed the Ald- 
rich-Yreeland Bill, providing for the issuance 
of emergency currency. Out of this came the 
establishment of a Monetary Commission in 
1910, and the subsequent creation, in the first 
Wilson term, of the Federal Reserve system. 

In line with Booseveltis attitude toward the 
busmess interests was his great conservation 
pohey. He gave d efinit e shape to the move- 
ment for preserving the nation’s natural re- 
sources by calling a conference of governors 
and other pubhe men to discuss the subject, 
and by appointing a conservation commission 
to make an inventory of the national re- 
sources. During his administration over 
234,000,000 acres of min eral and timber lands 
and wafer sites were placed under govern- 
ment control Congress also passed a Recla- 
mation Act providmg for the irrigation of 
arid lands in the West The scope of the 
Department of Agnculture was greatly ex- 
tended, and in 1903 a new Department of 
Commerce and Labor (later divided into two 
departments) was created Other construc- 
tivi. measures included the establishment of 
the Census Bureau on a permanent basis, the 
creation of a Bureau of Immigration, the 
enactment ot a uniform naturabzation law 
and the creatior of a general sfafE for the 


army. As a consistent advocate of military 
preparedness the President worked for a 
larger navy, and to stimulate interest in this 
arm of the national defense he sent the battle 
fleet on a tnp around the world. 

Foreign Afairs Durmg the Roosevelt 
period the country was at peace end was re- 
spected tiironghont the world. Perhaps the 
most remarkable result of American diplom- 
acy was the acquisition by the United States 
of a strip of land across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama ^ 1903 the State Department nego- 
tiated a treaty with the state of Panama, 
which had seceded from Colombia, authoriz- 
ing the United States to build a canal across 
the isthmus. The President was criticized 
for having had a part in the Panama rebel- 
hon, but the people as a whole believed that 
he did the only ttung possible to prevent m- 
definite delay, and they upheld him Cer 
tainly the construction of the great Panama 
Canal will always be linked with his name. 

The pnnciple of international arbitration 
was vigorously applied by the President. He 
persuaded Crest Britain and Oermony to 
submit certam claims against Yenezuela to 
arbitration, and the Alaska boundary dispute 
between the Umted States and Crest Bntam 
was settled in like manner. Li 1906 an insur- 
rection m Cuba caused the Umted States to 
intervene in the affairs of the island republic, 
but true to its promises, the American gov- 
ernment withdiw its power when order was 
restored. In the Philippines civil govern- 
ment was snecessfuRy put into operation, and 
the islands were brought closer into communi- 
cation with Amenca by the laying of a cable 
across tbe Pacific Undoubtedly the greatest 
personal triumph of Roosevelt in the field 
of diplomacy was his intervention in tbe war 
between Russia and Japan. He mtervened 
by invitmg tbe Rustian and Japanese gov- 
ernments to send peace commissioners to 
America, and ns a result a treaty of paicc 
was signed at Portsmouth, H. H , m Septem- 
ber, 1905 The following year the President 
was awarded tbe Nobel peace prize, for ser- 
vices in behalf of mternational harmony. 

Other Events One state — Oklahoma — en- 
tered tbe Union during this adnmistralion, 
and there occurred one great disaster, the 
Sau Francisco earthquake and fire A great 
international exposition was held at Saint 
Lome in 1904, in commemoration of the 
Louisiana Purchase; a year later the Iz-wis 
and Clark Exposition was held at Portland, 
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Oie.^ and in 1907 the Jamestown Tercenten- 
nial was celebrated at Hampton Hoads, Ya. 
In 1908 the nation monmed tiie passing of 
Ex-Fresident Cleveland. 

As Boosevelt’s second term drew to a dose 
there was a strong movement for his renomi- 
nation, hnt he declined in favor of his Sec- 
retary of War, William H. Taft, who had 
won a notable r^ntation as civil governor in 
the Philippines. In the ensning election the 
B^nhlican ticOret won by an electoral vote 
of 321 to 162. The Semocratic candidate, 
William J. Bryan, was tbns defeated for the 
third tima 

A Great Ez-Fresident. The last decade 
of Roosevelt’s life was crowded with incident. 
He retired from the Presidency in the prime 
of physical and mental vigor, and to the day 
of his death he lived in a world of action. 
As soon as he was free from the dairns of 
office he departed on a hunting trip to Africa 
with his son Kermit. Several valuable tro- 
phies of this expedition are now a part of 
the zoological coUeetion in the Smithsonian 
Institution, 'Washington. On his joum^ 
home^ in 1910, Boosevdt visited severd 
European countries, lecturing meantime, at 
the universities of Berlin, Christiania and 
Oxford, and at the Sorbonne, Paris. Every- 
where he was wdcomed as the greatest Amer- 
ican dtizen, much to the gratidcation of the 
American people, who gave him an unprece- 
dented wdcome when he landed in America. 

Back in Politics. When Boosevdt re- 
turned home he found a marked deavage in 
the ranks of the Bepuhlicans. His personal 
choice for the Freddency, Mr. Taft, was 
definitely aligned with the regulars, or con- 
servatives, and his own followers, the pro- 
gressives, or insurgents, were in revolt. In 
response to a great popular demand that he 
resume leadership of the parfy, Boosevdt an- 
nounced his candidacy for the PresidentiBl 
nomination early in 1912, and in the spring 
primaries he carried state after state. Bever- 
thdess, in the national convention which met 
at Chicago in the summer of 1912 the con- 
servatives had control, and Taft secured the 
nomination. Amid scenes of great dxdtement 
as the roll call ended, the Boosevdt ddegates 
marched out of the assembly hall and hdd a 
protest meeting of their own in another audi- 
torium. This revolt was more than a parly 
split; it resulted in the organization of a new 
Progressive parly, with a platform calling 
for social reform, the initiative and referen- 
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dn^the recall of judicial deddons, vrom., 
BnfErage and other rascal measnrS 
A P ^ 


— —wj ^as held laf^r J* 

the summer, at which Boosevdt vras ^ 
nated for &edd^1i and Bimm JoW 
^vernor of California, was name^ 
YicfrPresident. Si a campaign nmnalcW 
for bitterness Boosevdt toured the ccranhr 
speaking with equal vigor against his 
publican opponent and his Democratic liraL 
Woodrow Wilson. Late in Ihe campaigi^ ^ 
he was ahont to enter a carriage wMdi was 

to take him to an assembly hall in JEhrauke^ 

he was diot by a deranged man Befoie 
he would submit to medical attention, how- 
ever, he proceeded to the hall and drirrated 
his address. This incident ended his active 
part in the campaign, but in the dection he 
carried more states and secured more vote 
than the Bepnblican nominee. The Demo- 
crats stayed in their own camp, and, profiting 
by the divided Bepnblican vote, canied forty 
states. 


The Progressive party was permanently or- 
ganized, hnt it did not hold the rank and 
file of Bepnblican^ and in coarse of time the 
organization disappeared. Boosevdt him- 
self retnmed to the Bepnblican fold in the 
campaign of 1916, and activdy supported 
Charles E. Hnghes. He hdie^ that the 
great revolt of 1912 had put new life into the 
historic party and had saved it riom heeom- 
ing hopdesdy reactionary. Therefore, he 
never r^retted the st^ he too^ though he 
made lasting enemies thereby. 

South Americsn Trip. An exploring e^e- 
dition to Sontb America followed the dra- 
matic events of 1912. In 1913 Hoosevdt de- 
livered addresses before several Sonth Ameri- 
can nniversities and learned sodeties, and be- 
tween Febmaiy and April, 1914, he led an 
exploring party for 600 nffies along an un- 
known tributary of the Maddra Biver. Snh- 
seqnently the Brarilian government named 
fMg stream the Beo Teodoro in his honou 
While in the Sooth American jungles he con- 
tiracted a fever which nearly caused his deafii, 
and permanently undermined his health 

Boosevdt and the World War. Boos^i 
was strongly opposed to the pacifist tmd^ 
cies of President Wilson, and mbozed hm 
both for his cautions a^tude in r^am 
Mexico andfor his method of dealing -mte the 
complications aiidng from the WorM Wm 
When the war began, in 1914, lie 
with the majority of Americans, tha 
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l:The Administration of Theodore Roosevelt, 1901 - 1909 ^ 


I" L The FBEsmEHT 
|3 (1) Birth 

|] (2) Education 

I' (3) Pubhe Life 

|. ( 4 ) Military career 

£, (5) Aa an author 

|j (6) Character 

j- n. GoVEBHlOiimif Apfaibs 

(1) Important lavs 

" (a) Elkins Anti-trust Act, 1903 

I" (b) Railway Bate Regulation 

il (o) Fore food and meat inspee- 

tion laws 

|- (2) AdministratiTe 

i; (a) Beclamatian and Irrigation 

L Service established, 1901 

I;; (b) Census Offloe made a per- 

manent bureau 

£ (e) Department of Commerce 

\X and Labor established 

j. (d) Beorganization of the army 

(e) Conservation Congress 
i; (3) Foreign 

H (a) Relations with Venezuela 

I;; (b) Santo Domingo 

[- (c) Cuba 

d (1) Redprooity treaty 

n (2) V, S. provisional gov- 

1" emment 

j" (d) The Isthmian Canal qnes- 

i; tion 

" (1) Hay-Pauncefote treaty 

iii (2) Attempts to negotiate 

jli with Colombia 

(3) Revolution and estab- 
!• lishment of republic 

|l of Panama 

j; ' (4) D. S. treaty with Pana- 

|. ma 

Z (5) Construction of the 

lllj canal by the Dmted 

I- States 

j." (e) Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905 

Ij (f) Cruise of a Umted States 

I ' fleet around the world 

r III. Local ahd Inxebhal Affairs 
(1) Expositions 

i- (a) Louisiana Purchase 

P (b) Lewis and Clark 

(c) Jamestown 


(2) San Pranciaeo earthquake and ' 

Are I 

(3) Paciflo Cable laid j 

(4) Anthracite coal strike I 

(6) bTorthem Securities Case ' 

(a) Rorthem Secunbea Com- I 

pany controlled both the 
Great Northem and the I 
Korthem Pacific rail- I 
roads j 

(b) Court held that competing i 

railroads could not be so ; 
controlled I 

(6) New York insurance investiga- i 

tion I 

(a) Corruption and ill^ahties I 

(b) Charles Evans Hughes I 

(7) Panic of 1907 ! 

(a) Financial crisis i 

(b) Causes I 

(8) Admission of Oklahoma | 

(9) Death of Grover Cleveland i 

(10) Elections of 1904 and 1908 ! 

(a) Issues | 

(b) Candidates i 

Questions on Roosevelt | 

Give a brief account of Theodore Boose- ; 
volt’s career before be became President i 
What reform measures were passed in | 
bis administration? | 

What did the pure food laws accom- i 
plish? 

What is tile Reclamation Service? 
When was the Department of Commerce | 
and Labor established? 

How was it later divided? I 

What was the Conservation Congress* | 
What did the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty j 
accomplish? I 

When was the republic of Panama es- I 
tablisbed? | 

What can you say about the Treaty | 
of Portsmouth? _ I 

What great expositions were hdd in fte | 
United States during Roosevelt’s admin- | 
istration? 

What are the Nobd Prizes? ■ 

Who is Charles Evans Hughes? _ j 
When and how did ho become promi- | 
nent? 
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tTnited States sbonld remain neutral. Later, 
as Germany’s disregard for the rights of hu- 
mamty, as typified by the sinking of the 
iMSxtama, became more flagrant, he was 
openly anti~6erman, and urged that Amenca 
intervene. 'When the decisive step was taken 
he longed to he in the thick of the fight, and 
offered to lead a volunteer division in France. 
This honor was demed him, but he gave bis 
four sons to the caus^ all of whom won 
honor m active flghtmg. Eis yonngest son, 
Quentin, lost his life as an aviator, and lies 
buried m France. 

Throughout the period of American partic- 
ipation Boosevelt unsparingly entieized any- 
one, from the President down, who he thought 
was not energetic enough in carrying (m the 
struggle. Possibly his cntimsms were not al- 
ways just, hut a man of his temperament 
could not do otherwisa 

This exponent of the "strenuous life," 
whose career was a series of hard-fought bat- 
tles, died qnietly in his sleep, at Sagamore 
Hill, his home at Oyster Bay, on the morning 
of dannaiy 6, 1919. He had lived to see the 
triumph of the cause that meant so much 
to him, but, in the words of a contemporary 
observer, “If his biographers read Ins end 
anght, they will see him as a man who died 
when and how he did chiefly because of an 
overwhelming but frustrated desire to join 
his fellow countrymen m the great fight” 

The Boosevelt Writings. The marvelous 
versatiliiy of Theodore Boosevelt is shown in 
the great body of wntmgs which he left Both 
for style and for subject matter these writings 
are of permanent value and mterest. Hisfisst 
book, Ststorjf of the NawH War of 1812, he 
published in 1882; he was still writing in the 
last year of bis life. The Boosevelt pubhca- 
tions fill twenty-five volumes, and include his- 
tory, biography, narratives of the writer’s 
travds, collections of lectures and essays on 
varied subjects, an autobiography and nature 
sketches Bepresentative titles indude Win- 
ning of tie West, lafe of Gouvemeur Morris, 
The Stremous Life, True Americanism, The 
Sevs Nationalism, African Game Trails and 
Fear God and Take Tour Oion Part 


Related AMIcles. Varlons events and topics 
referred to in this article are given fuller 
treatment under the following headings 

Cleveland, Grover Political parties In the 

Colombia tlnlted States 

Conservation Pure Food Iiaws 

M^lntes?^^illain SpMtiahSmerican War 
Nobel Prises Taft. William H 

Panama Canal Trusts 


BOOSE'VELT BAhl See IsRiGaiTON. 

BOOT, m mathematics, one of the equal 
factors of a number or quantity, or n num- 
ber or quantity which when m^tiplicd by 
itsdf one or more times will produce a 
given number or quantity. To illustrate, smce 
4X4=16, 4 is a root of 16; again, since 
5X®X5=125, 5 is a root of 125 Square 
root IS one of two equal factors of a quantity, 
and cube root is one of three equal factors. 
Bee E\oluth)2t; Sqmbe Boot; Citbe Boot. 

BOOT, Biiihii (1845- ), an American 

statesman, diplomat and corporation counsel, 
prommently identified with the affairs of his 
country for nearly two score years. He was 
bom at Chnton, N. T, and was educated in 
that town at Hamilton College. After his 
graduation m law at New York University 
he was admitted to the bar, and m 1867 be- 
gan the practice of law m New York Cily. 
Boot’s fimt pubho office was that of United 
States district attorney for the New York 
southern district. This office he held from 
1883 to 1885. He was later prominent in 
Bepubliean pohtics, and in 1899 snceceded 
Bussell A. Alger as Secretary of War m 
McEmley’s Cabmet. 'When Boosevelt be- 
came President be retained Boot as head 
of the War Department, and the latter served 
with distinction until 1904, when be retired to 
practice law. In 1905 be succeeded John 
Hay as Secretary of State, and m 1909 he 
entered the United States Senate 'While in 
the Senate be acted as counsel for the United 
States m the arbitration of the North Atlantic 
fisheries dispute (1910), and m the same year 
was appomted a member of the Permanent 
Court (ff Arbitration at The Hague For hw 
activities in behalf of international peace be 
was awarded the Nobel prize for peace in 
1912 

Boot retired from tbe Senate in 1915. In 
1917 President Wilson appointed him chair- 
man of the American commission to Ru=in, 
which conferred with the leaders of the new 
democratic government on economic and fi- 
nancial matters After the war Boot was 
retamed as counsel by the brewing interests 
of tbe Umted States, m their struggle against 
prohibition. In 1921 he was an American 
representative to the conference on limita- 
tion of armaments 

BOOT, George Fbederick (1820-1895). on 
American composer, bom at Sheffield, Mo'S 
He taught music in Boston and New York, 
studied a year in Paris and then returned 
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to America. Darmg the Civil War period 
he made a fortime by pubhshing patriotic 
songs, most of them his own compositions. 
These incinde Tramp, Tramp, Tramp the 
Boys are Marchmg; The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom; Just Before the Battle, Mother and 
There’s Muste w the Air. Among his more 
ambitions works are a Te Deum, Belshassar’s 
Feast and The Pdgnm Fathers. 

EOOTS, The root is one of the three es- 
sential parts of a plant, the others heing the 
stem and the leaves. Ordinarily roots grow 
downward into the soil, and when no descrip- 
tive term is given with the word means that 
part of the plant which grows in the ground 
and through which the plant obtains its 
nourishment from the soil. The root also 
holds the plant in position. Boots that spring 
directly from the embryo are called primary; 
those that sprmg from primary roots are 
called secondary. All the roots of a plant 
form its root system. The tiny rootlets, or root 
hoars, are the organs through which the plant 
draws water and nourishment from the soil. 

In forms roots are fibrous or fieshy. The 
roots of com, wheat and grass are good illus- 
trations of fibrous roots. Turnips, beets and 
sweet potatoes are good illustrations of plants 
with fleshy roots. Aenol roots are those 
growing in the air, like roots developed by 
some orchids. Some plants, like the water 
hyacinth, have roots that hve in the water. 
A taproot is the main root of a fibrous sys- 
tem, like the largest root of a tree. AdventU 
Mous roots spring from the stem and serve to 
brace the plant. Those in com are a good 
example. See Botant, Piiiira. 

BOPE, a cord one or more inches in di- 
ameter. The distinction between rope and 
cordage is in size only, the term cordage be- 
ing applied to sizes less than one inch in di- 
ameter. Hemp, jute, coir and cotton are the 
vegetable fibers most generally used for mak- 
ing ropes. Manila hemp, obtained from the 
Philippine Islands, is the most desirable, be- 
cause of its strength. 'While cotton makes the 
strongest rope, it is too expensive for general 
use. 

The process of manufacture is practically 
the same for all material, and most of the 
work is done by machinery. The hemp is 
received at the factory in bales. The fiber is 
first straightened and sprinkled with oil, then 
is passed through a machine called a spreader. 
From the spreader the hemp passes through a 
number of hreakers, which straighten the 


fibers and i 


wound on large bobbins. The yam 
twisted into strands, and ihe ^ 

ropo Three strands are used m makC^ 

^ “d a larger number for 1^ 

The of a rope depends upon its 

size and Ihe material of which it is made A 
hemp cord 1.63 inches in circumference will 
su^ a weight of 1,670 pounds; one^ 
inches m diameter will wiflistand a strain 
of over 33,800 pounds. 

\iriM Bope. Wire ropes are made of wires 
^ted together, in the same „ 

hemp is manipulated in making hemp imee. 
Steel, iron or copper wire may be used, but 
steel IS most generally employed, because of 
its greater strength and durability. Wire 
ropes are used for cables, in demcks and 
other hoisting machines, for rigging ships and 
for numerous other purposea 
_ BOB'QTTAL, the name of the largest spe- 
cies of whales. The rorqual is distinguished 
from the common, or right, whale by having 
a dorsal fin and fep wrinkles on ihe throat 
The head is comparatively small and flat, the 
body long and slender; the tail narrows hiore 
expanding into flukes. Borquals are not as 
valuable as the right whale. See Wbale. 

BO'SA, Moztxe, mountain or group of 
mountains in the Pennme Alps, lying on the 
frontier of Switzerland, and second in alti- 
tude only to Mont Blanc, from which it is 
about fifty miles distant. It consists of eight 
summits, the highest bmng Dufourapiis^ 
16,217 feet. The mountain is covered with 
snow, and on one side is the great Comer 
glacier. In 1904 an observatory was estab- 
lished on Monte Bosa at an altitude of 16,000 
feet. 

BOSAOEAB, ro seise ee, or the Hose 
family, one of the moat important orders of 
flowering plants, containing about seventj- 
flve genera and 1,200 species of herbs, 
shrubs, and trees. Most of these species live 
in cooler parts of the northern heunsphere, 
and many are of great value. The apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, peach, almond, nectarma 
apricot, strawberry and the raspheny are all 
fruits of the rose family, and they vary 
greatly in structure. The leaves differ os 
much as the fruit, although the flowers haw 
a characteristic appearance r— 




SOME MEMBERS OF THE ROSE FAMILY 

l_\Vild Rose 2— Plum 3 — Peach 4 — Blackberry 5 — Raspberry 6— Strawbeny 
7 — Cherry 8— Cultivated Rose 9— Apple 10— Pear 
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from their resemblance to the apple or straw- 
ben7 blossom. Many of these frmts and 
flowers are separately described in these 
-nflnmes under the names of specifle species. 
See Bose. 

BOS'AUOm), commonly called Faib 
BosaiconDj the mistress of Eenry II of Eng- 
land. She died ahont 1176, soon after her 
connection with the king was openly avowed, 
and was hnried in the church of Godstow 
Bnnnery, from which Hngh of Lmcoln caused 
her body to be removed in 1191. Almost all 
the stories related of Rosamond are l^end- 
aiy. The fable of the dagger and poison, 
with which the jealous Queen Eleanor is said 
to have songht out her rival, origmated long 
after Rosamond had died 

BOSABIO, rosaWrea, haesxnssk, the 
second largest city in the republic, surpassed 
only by Buenos Aires. It is on the west 
hank of the Parana River, 170 miles north- 
west of Buenos Aires, in the sonthem part 
of the piovmce of Santa I'd. It has rail 
commumcation with the interior provinces 
and with the Argentme capital, and is a bnsy 
river port The city is well built, with wide 
streets, numerous parks end attractive homes. 
Uodem electnc street cars have been oper- 
ated in Rosario since 1908. The (uiy has 
prosperous flour mills, breweries and other 
manufactories, and the largest sugar refinery 
m the republic. There is a vast import and 
export trad^ which is facilitated by modem 
docks, wharves, warehouses and other har- 
bor accommodations. Rosano has, among 
other structures, handsome bank boildmgs, a 
courthouse covering an entire city block, fine 
public school buildings and a cathedral 
Population, 193d^ estimated, 500,000. 

BOSABT, r<fian, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, a series of devotions consisting of a 
^ecified number of paternosters, aves and 
glorias arranged m groups. It begins wi& 
a paternoster (the Lord’s prayer). This is 
foUowed by ten aves (salutations to the 
Virgin), and after these is a gloria (dox- 
ology). The ordmaiy rosary conasts of 
fifteen of such groupa A string of beads, 
also called a rosary, is used to count the 
prayers. It ends in a pendant, to which is 
attached three beads and a cmcifix The 
beads, large and small, represent respectively 
paternosters and aves, and the crucifix stands 
for the Apostles’ Cheed In reciting the 
aves the devotee meditates upon the various 
mysteries of the life of Christ — the joyful 


mysteries (annunciation and nativiiy), the 
sorrowful mysteries (the passion), and the 
gbnous mysteries (the resurrection and 


The Greek, Armenian and other Eastern 
communities also use in their devotions a 
chaplet called a rosary. 

BOSE, a genus of beautiful and fragrant 
flowers which has given its name to one of the 
largest botanical famihes, the Itosaceae 
(which see). Innumerable cultivated varie- 
ties of the rose have been developed, but in 
nature the rose plant is a thorny shrub with 
pinnate lei 
shrubs var: 

&om one 
more feet, 
those van 
toke the 
vines. Th 
has five p 
roundmg 
stamens. ! 
are enclo! 
sphencal i 
which V 
forms a d 
The rose u 
inal form 
found exei 

ioned garden and on 
the prairie Roses cultivated for their flow- 
ers have been devdoped from tbe wild species 





Among the most common of the garden 
roses are the pink cabbage^ or Provcncej rose, 
a very old vanety of Eastern ongm; the 
Cherokee rose, a native of Chma, with single, 
large, pure white flowers; the old-fashioned 
sweet-scented cinnamon rose, from Europe; 
the pink damask roses, from Damascus; the 
cUmbing evergreen rose, of Southern Europe, 
with its shining leaves and bnllant flowers; 
the Scotch roses, which are of dwarf stature, 
but very hardy, producing early in the sum- 
mer an abundant crop of red, white or yel- 
low flowers; the common white rose, from the 
Caucasus, the common geltow rose, from Asia 
Mmor, often called the Austrian brier, or 
yellow eglantine; the Bengal, or monthhj, 
rose, a hardy, perpetual bloomer, with a pro- 
fusion of bnlhant flowers, and the />/ 
the Prairie and Baltimore Belle, cnltivnted 
varieties of the wild prainc rose. In the 
wonderful climate of Cannes, Erance, the 
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Riviera, Italy, and Southern California, roses 
grow in a beauty and profusion that can 
scarcely he conceived by one who has never 
visited these places. There are bowers of 
roses, hedges of roses, and cottages and evm 
pnbhe hnildings are almost hidden by them. 
Among the principal greenhonse varieties 
are the American Beauty, dark red; the bride, 
white; the bndesmaid, pink; the pearl of the 
garden, yellow; the liberty, ertmaon and the 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry red. 

In the language of flowers, the red or white 
rose stands for love and the yellow rose for 
jealousy. The rose is the national flower of 
England and Persia, and the state flower of 
New York and Iowa. Portland, Ore., is 
known as the “Rose City”, and a carnival of 
roses IS held there on some day m June, 
every year. The tournament of roses held 
every New Year’s Day in Pasadena, Cali- 
foima, has become one of the most gorgeous 
flower spectacles m the world. 

Rose growmg in hothouses has become a 
very important mdnstry in the United States 
and has been brought to a remarkable de- 
gree of perfection. Every good greenhouse 
has its rose house, whore the plants are given 
the tenderest care. They require a stiff 
pasture loam, careful fertilization, good 
dramage and plenty of ventilation. Different 
varieties, however, require such different 
treatment that the florist must know thor- 
oughly the nature of each individual plant. 
For the sake of convenience, the florists and 
botanists divide all cultivated roses into two 
classes — summer, or once-blooming, roses, and 
autumnal, or ever-blooming, roses. 

ROSEBERY, roee^ber ry, Au mrmAT.Ti 
Phimp Peimbose, Earl of (1847-1929), an 
Enghsh statesman, educated at Eton and Ox- 
ford. In 1868 he succeeded to the caildom 
and entered the House of Lords. He was 
under-secretary at the home ofSce from 1881 
to 1883, lord pnvy seal and first commis- 
sioner of works m 1885, and in the next year 
he held the secretaryship of foreign affairs, 
till the fall of the Gladstone government. In 
1889 he became a member of the London 
County Council and was appointed chairman 
of that body. In 1892 ho became Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs under Glad- 
stone, and in 1894 he succeeded Gladstone as 
Premier, holding office, however, little more 
than a year. Early in his career he won the 
favor of the masses by advocating measures 
for bettering the conditions of the working 
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people. He is the author of WiOmm Ptn 
Apprecuitiona and Addresses, Sir 
Peel, Napoleon, CromueU and 

ROSECEANS, r,/ee krone, 

Staerb a81^1898), an Amebian gS 

at lE^gsten, Ohio. He gradated at 
West Point m 18^ and was employed there 
for a tune as assistant professor In 1854 
he resigned from the army and became a ciri 
engmeer, but when the Civil War broke out 
^ volunteered as aide to General MoCIellaii 
When McClellan was 
appointed command- 
er of the Army of the 
Potomac Rosecrans 
was given the rank of 
brigadier-general and 
placed in command 
of the forces m 
Western Yiigmia. 

In 1862, after the 
evacuation of Cor- 
inth by the Confed- 
erates, he was given 
command of the 
army in Mississippi 
and successfully de- 
fended the city against Price and Yan 
Dom. Later he commanded the Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland, He defeated 
the Confederates under Bragg in the Battle 
of Mnr&eesboro, but at Chickamauga was 
defeated by Bragg, with great loss He was 
succeeded by General Thomas and later was 
relieved of his commismon. At the close of 
the war he resigned from the army. 

ROSEMARY, roe^mary, an eveigr^ 
aromatic shrub of the mint family, a native 
of Southern Europe. It grows frmn four to 
eight feet high, has dark green leaves, with 
a white under surface, and pale blue flowers 
in graceful sprays. Rosemary yidds, by dis- 
tillation, an oil used in making perfmnes and 
aromatic waters. The rosemary is an emblem 
of remembrance and fidehty. American 
roeemaiy, found on the Atlantic coasts, be- 
longs to the leadwort family. 

ROSE OP JERICHO. See Jehoho Rose. 

ROSES, Wahs op the, the name given to 
the struggle for the throne of Bngla^ be- 
tween the House of Lancaster and the House 
of York. The emblem of the House of Lan- 
caster was a red rose and that of the 
of York a wHte rose, hence the imme ^ me 
conflict. The war began in 1466 mth tw 
Battle of Saint Albans, and lasted, with shon 
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intervals of peace, for thirty years, ending 
with the Battle of Bosworth m 14S5. 

At the beginning of the straggle, Henry 
VI, a liancastnan, was on the throne Bis 
chief opponent was Badiard, Bake of York. 
Banng the straggle Heniy was deposed, then 
leinstated and deposed a second tune, while 
the head of the Yorkist faction, Edward IV, 
managed to hold the throne, with the excep- 
tion of a short interval, from 1461 to 1483. 
After the accession of Bichard HI, a naing 
occurred under the Bnke of Bichmond, who 
drove Bichard from the throne and hiinself 
was crowned king as Henry VlL He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV, and 
thus amted the two factions. 

BOSET'TA STONE, a tablet of black 
basalt found near Hosetta, Egypt, by a 
French engineer in 1799, and now m the 
Bnbsh Mnsenm The tablet contains iden- 
tical mscnptiona in ancient Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, m Demotic, a modiBed form of the 
Egyptian wnting, and in Gtieek By com- 
paring the Egyptian characters with the 
Qreek a due to these anaent writings was 
found, so the Rosetta stone is considered to 
be the k^ to the ancient Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. The inscnption on the stone 
was m honor of Ptolemy V, Epiphanes, and 
was made in 19 6 b o See Hiehogi.tphics 

BOSE WINDOW, a circulai wmdow, di- 
vided mto compartments by malliona and 
tracery radiating from a center, also called 
Oatharme laheeZ and mangold vnndom, ae- 
cordmg to the modifications of the design. It 
forms a fine feature in the church architec- 
ture of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
times, and it is mostly employed in the 
triangular spaces of gables In France it is 
much used, and notwithstandmg difBculties of 
construction, it has attinned great size Fme 
examples are to be seen m the cathedrals of 
Pans, Bheims, and Amiens Durmg the 
World War a number of these windows, 
which were exquisite works of art, were de- 
stroyed 

^ ROSEWOOD, the name of several varie- 
ties of wood used in making musical instru- 
ments and ornamental fumiture The rose- 
woods are usually of a deep rose color, 
marked with dark lines, which under pobsh- 
iag becomes almost block The woods arc 
used in veneermg furniture and in making 
the cases of pianos and other musical instru- 
ments The best wood is obtained from 
Brazil, the East Indies and Africa. The odor 


of rosewood is noticeably like that of roses, 
and from this fact the name is derived. 

BOSIN, roPtu, the resm of cone-bearing 
trees, especially pitch pine, from which it 
may exude in small quantities. The resm of 
commerce is prepared by distilling turpen- 
tine The resm remams m the tank, and the 
turpentine passes over. Bosm is brittle and 
of yellowisb-brown color, and it has a charac- 
teristic odor, but IS practically tasteless I> 
is used in the manufacture of sealing wax, 
varnish, cement and soap; for soldering, and 
in the manufacture of various kinds of plas- 
ter and cement. See Bssms, Torpektixe 

BOSS, Alexauder (1783-1856), a Cana- 
dian pioneer and author He went to Can- 
ada from Scotland m 1805, joined AstoPs 
expedition to Oregon in 1810 and was after- 
ward a fur trader in the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s service He is the author of Adven- 
tures of the First Settlers on the Oregon, The 
Fur Hunters of the Far West and The Bed 
Btver Bettlement 

BOSS, Bet 87 (1762-1836), a Philadelphia 
seamstress who became famous m American 
history as the maker of the first Dmtcd States 
fiag. In June, 1777, a committee from Con- 
gress, headed by General Washmgton, came 
to her house at ^9 Arch Street to commission 
her to make a flag accordmg to a design 
adopted by Congress on June 14 The flag 
Hrs Boss made had thirteen stars arranged 
in a circle on a blue ground, and thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white It was so 
mu^ admired that the government made a 
contract with her to make all the flags, and it 
engaged the daughter of Urs. Ross to con- 
tinue the work long after her mother’s death 
The house on Arch Street is preserved as a 
memorial of the famous seamstress 

BOSS, James Ceare, Sir (1800-1862), an 
Arctic and Antarctic explorer, bom in Lon- 
don. He entered the British navy at the 
age of twelve, accompanied his uncle. Sir 
John Boss, on his two voyages in search of a 
northwest passage and in the interval be- 
tween them accompanied Captain Parry in 
four Arctic voyages He was promoted to 
the rank of post captain in 1834. particu- 
larly for the determination of the posation of 
the north magnetic pole He commanded the 
expedition of the Brehus and Terror to Ant- 
arctic regions (1839-1843), and discovered 
Victoria Iiond and several islands He at- 
tained latitude 78® 10' S . a record which w.-”. 
not broken until 1900. His published narra- 
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tive of tliis yastige tras a valnahle eontriba- to whom he was yety devoted. B' 
tion to geopaphio and smentifio knowledge, are generally religioue or myetiod^fl 
He was knighted for his services. In 1848 wonderful inu^iinative sentimeiit 
he made an nnsnecessfol expedition to Baffin’s of color. veslth 

Bay, in search of Sir John Franklin. In As a poet Rossetti takes high rank 
1868 he was made rear-admiral. See Nobih the age of twenty he wrote his mortfem 
Folab Bxflobaxiok; Souih Polab Expno- poem, The BUasei Damoael a hbb™* 
bahoh. bination of simplicily and spiiitnato S 

ROSSETTI, CHMSTOf A Geoboina (1830- considered to represent the aims' and Me 
1894), an Englidi poet, the sister of Dante of the Pre-Raphnehte School, bofli in ]W 
Gabriel Rossetti, was bom in London, and tare and art. My Sister’s Sleep anofiiw^ 
educated at homa Her main Interests were his early poems, is also of rare merit, b" 
religion and poehy, and she lived a quiet, sides these. The Souse of life The KinX 
retiring life, devoting her time to literary Tragedy and Other BaUads, and Bauteat 
pursuits. Many of her best poems are dis- Verona include moat of his poems. In 1861 
tinctly reli^ous in tone, but they are also he published The Early Italian Poets a series 
noteworthy for thmr revelation of the beauty of translations afterwards reissued imder ibe 
in the world. Critics agree in ranking her title of Dante and Sis Circle. 
next to Elisabeth Barrett Browning among ROSSINI, rohss/ne, Gioaohiko Airaoino 
the English women writers of the nineteenth (1792-1808), an Italian composer bom at 
century. Goblin Market and Other Poems, Fesaro. He wrote many comic and serious 
The Princes Progress and Other Poems and operas, all of those by which he is most vide- 
A Pageant and Other Poems contain most ot ly known appearing before he was ihiriy 
her works. Up Sm is probably her most years old. The best known of his operas are 
popular poem. The Barber of Semlle, Othello, William Tell, 

ROSSETTI, Gabbibi. Chabbes Dahte Semimmide, ISrmtone, Moses in Egypt and 
(1828-1882) , better known as Dante Gabriel, Lady of the Lake. Perhaps his most famoas 
an English painter and poet, bom in Lon- yrotk is Stabat Mater, Beforehebad reached 
don, the son of an Italian pa^ot, who was a middle life, Rossini hod become one of the 
refagee in England and a professor in Ox- best-known composers of bis day, bat his ia- 
ford. He early showed a genius for art, dolcnce and vanity caused his populari^ to 
studied in the Royal Academy and later be- wane rapidly. He resided at differmt tunes 
come a pupil of Ford Madox Brown. His in London, Paris, Naples, Florence and 
intensity of feeling in both painting and Bologna, and died in comparative obsenrity. 
poetry gathered around him a small group of ROSTAND, rohstatlf, Emoso (1868- 
painters, among whom were Holman Hunt, 1018), a French dramatist and poet, and 
Thomas Woolner, Millais and others, who author of a celebrated play Cyrano de Ber- 
founded the so-called Pre-Baphaebte Brother- gcrac, was bom at Marseilles. He was die 
hood, with Rossetti as their lender. This son of a great journalist, and his early writ- 
group advocated a return to the purity and ings showed bis skill and abiliiy. Bis first 
idealism of the old masters before Raphael, play, a comedy, was produced in paris in 
and their effort was to ennoble art and to 1894, and was very successful Cyrano was 
give their work sincerity. Other painters translated into English and several other Im- 
who have continued the practice of these guages, and was produced in the jeading 
principles are called Pre-Rapbaclites (which cities of Europe and Amraiea. Bis next 
see). In 1849 Rossetti eriiibitod his painting famous play was Chantccler, a fantasy of 
of the Girlhood of Mary Tirginj but his bird and animal life, which was eminently 
later works, numerous as they were, were successful. Rostand was elected o member 
rarely seen by the public until the posthu- of tlio French Academy in 1902. 
mous eriiibition of a collection of hn paint- ROSWELL, rah/uitd, N. M., the coan^ 
ings in 1883 nt the Royal Academy. His scat of Chaves County, 230 miles 
principal paintings are Dante's Dream, Salu- of El Paso, on the Pecos, Berrendo, Spring 
tatiort of Beatrice, Dying Beatrice, La Pia, and Hondo rivers, and on the Atwism, 
Proserpine, Sibylla Palmifera, Monna Vanna, Topeka & Santa Fd Bailrond, bnilt to tie 
ani Venus Verticordia. In most of his pic- city in 1900. There is a_ Carnegie Library, 
tores he has represented the face of his wife, coui thouse, a Federal building, a hospital an 
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the ITevr Mexico Militaijr Institute. The sur- 
rounding country is a farming and stock- 
raising section. Bosnrell is goremed on the 
city manager plan There is a complete air- 
port Populatioi^ 1930, 11,173. 

EOT, a disease afflicting sheep and occa- 
tionally other domestic aniniala. It is censed 
by the presence in the gall bladder of a 
parasite knorm as the liver fluke, -which is 
developed from germs swallowed % flhe ani- 
mals with tiiw food. The a-rerage length of 
the fluke is about one inch. Several dozen of 
these parasites may sometimes he found in the 
hver of a single sheep. Damp atmo^here or 
damp soil or fodder promotes the disease, 
whi^ in almost all cases proves fatal. 

BOTATIOIT OF OBOPS, tiie practice in 
agrieulture and horticulture of growing dif- 
ferent crops on the same piece of land in 
succeeding years. The plant foods found in 
the soil — nitrogen, phoaphorns and potash— 
occur in varying proportions in different 
smls. Some plants reqnire more of one of 
flieae foods than others, and if the same plant 
is raised on the land year after year, at least 
one of these foods will become exhausted to 
such an extent that the plant -will not receive 
sufficient nonrisbment to produce a good crop. 
Moreover, if the same crop ia grown continu- 
ally on tiie same gtoiind, diseases and insect 
pests increase from season to aeaaon. Bust 
and cinch bugs destroy wheat, hnt if a crop 
of wheat ia followed by one of com or clover, 
these pests disappear because there is nothing 
for than to feed upon. Sneh crops as wheat, 
oats and barl^, that do not admit of tillage, 
allow -weeds to multiply rapidly. If such a 
crop ia followed by com or some other crop 
tiiat admits of tiU^e for several weeks, most 
of the weeds are killed. 

From the above iUuattatian it is evident 
that rotation of crops is necessary because — 


1. It Is one ot the beat means of malntsln- 
ine the lertlllty of the soil 

2 It is a cbeclt upon plant aiseascs anU 
Insect peats 

S It enables tbe farmer to Cbeclt tbe 
arowtb of weeds. 

Systems of Boiation. Many eyutoms of 
crop rotation have been advo^ed, and all 
contain certain underlying prinolplea that the 
farmer should understand However, no sys- 
tem can he applied snccessfnlly to any large 
area, because in planning crop rotation the 
farmer must consider chiefly local conditions, 
such as the nature and fertility of Ids soil, the 


adaptation of climatic conditions to the crops 
under considerafioii, tbe probability of mar- 
keting his crop at a profit, and tbe economy of 
labor connected with raising the vanons 
crops. All systems inclnde grain crops, grass 
crops and cultivated crops, with at least one 
appheation of manure dniing the senes. 

The following five-years’ rotation yields 
good results in many localities; First year, 
com, following an application of eight tons 
of manure per acre; second year, wheat; third 
and f onrth years, grass (timothy and clover) ; 
fifth year, oats. 

School Work in Botation of drops. The 
subject of agriculture in tbe public schools 
is one to which more and more importance is 
attached every year. Ih some counties each 
teacher is fnrmshed -with a tentative course 
in agnciiitnre for all grades, and while it is 
not compulsory usually to follow such an 
ontiine, it is always strongly recommended. 

H in any achool there is sufficient interest 
in the matter and enough time can he given to 
it, a form of work in agncnlture after the 
following ontbne may well be adopted. 

A field seventy-two feet by one hundred 
eight feel^ not counting spaces for walks, 
should he provided. A diagram of such a 
plot IS presented below. Many such diagrams, 
varying only slightly, have been recom- 
mended; the one chosen has the ments of the 
bast of these. Modification to smt local 
needs and conditions may be adopted 
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diagram or experimental field 


Every boundoiy lino should be a grass or 
ravd walk three feet vrida Every square 
hould be eighteen by mghtecn feet. 

[are harvesting a crop on any square each 
ilot or square should he cut down to the 
limensions of the square rod for purposes 

pf easy computation and record Havrag 

ermtoed the yield in one square rod, mul- 
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tiply by 160 to detemime the yield per acre. 
On 8a(^ a plot it is possible to study irith 
excellent results rotation of crops. 

Botations should be eonducted as follows: 
Plots 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, Id — Continuous com 
crops. 

Plots 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 — Com and oats 
rotation. 

Plots 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 — Com, oats and 
clover rotation. 

Plots 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45 — Com, oats, clover 
and wheat rotation. 

The experiments in the value of standard 
fertilizers could be tested in this way: 

Plots 10, 20, 30 40 — l^othing. 

Plots U, 21, 31, 41 — Apply manure. 

Plots 12, 22, 32, 42 — Manure and lime. 

Plots 13, 23, 33, 43 — Manure, lime and phos- 
phorus. 

Plots li, 24, 34, 44— Manure, lime, phos- 
phorus and potassium. 

Plots 15, 25, 35, 45 — Botiiing, and, in addi- 
tion, permit no v^table matter to decay. 
Remove it. 

All work can be done with hands and primi- 
tive tools. These experiments can be directed 
upon about thirty-five square rods or about 
one-fifth of an acre. This small tract of land 
will answer the same questions, in the same 
way, as the larger fields. The agricultural 
college in your province will doubtless be 
very glad to cooperate with you in connec- 
tion with your experiments along the above 
lines. See Soil. 

BOTHSOHUJ), rot^sMU or rothif child, a 
famous family of financiers and bankers. 

Mayer Ansebn Bothscbild (1743-1812), 
the founder of the family, was bom in 
Prankfort-on-tbe-Main. He proved most 
successful in his management of the fortune 
of the elector of Hesse-Cassel, and his fam- 
ily was given the patronage of the elector. 
All five of the sons of Mayer Anselm were 
made barons by the emperor of Austria. 
These five sons founded banking establish- 
ments in five of the large cities of Burope 
and establidied agencies at other places, both 
in Burope and in America. 

Zdonel Jtothschild (1808-1879), a grand- 
son of the first Mayer Ansebn, was bom in 
Iiondon and became the head of the Xiondon 
house of Kothschild. He was several times 
elected to Parliament, but each time he was 
refused the right to take his seat, because 
be declared he could not conscientiously re- 
peat the last words of the oath — ^on the true 
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fmth (rf a (Mstian.” He 
about Jewish emancipation in England 
Kathaa Mayer Eothsehild (ISdO-iBisi 
the first Lord Eothsehild, was raised to ti,! 

peerage in 1886, and was the first of his iZ 

upon whom the honor was conferred. Iha 
various banking houses are still carried on 
by descendants of the Eothsehild brothers 
BOTTEEDAM, NEiHBHLAMna, the chief 
commercial port and the second largest city 
of the eonntry, is in the province of South 
Holland, on the Meuse Eiver, about fiftem 
miles southeast of The Hague and forty- 
four mfiM southwest of Amsterdam. The 
city is divided into two parts by High Street. 
The old quarto is filled with quaint wooden 
bladings, while the new part is laid out with 
wide, well-kept streets, lined with substanfial 
bufidings. The principal buildings are the 
Saint Lawrence, a fifteenth-century church 
in the Gothic sfyle^ the exdhange, the town- 


of the city is the large zoological and botan- 
ical garden, and west of the city is a beautiful 
park. 

Shipbuilding oonstitntes the principal in- 
dustry of Bottodam, but others of impor- 
tance are the manufacture of cigars, sjnrits, 
paints, chemicals and sugar. A thriving tiade 
in butter, cheese, linen and fisx is carried on. 
Bottodam has a great system of docks and 
harbors, and tbe location of the city makes 
it an important cento of maritime trade. 
Tbe chief imports through Botterdam are 
grain, ores, metals, coffee, tea, oil, tobacco 
and cigars. The same articles are reshippri 
for export, along with lumber and aome ani- 
mal products. Population, 1934, 587,901. 

EOTTBAH^ roo bap', PbanOB, a rity in the 
department of Nord, situated seven miles 
northeast of Ldlle, important as a center of 
the manufacture of textiles and also as to 
seat of tbe National School of Industrial 
Arts. The city was captured by the Oennans 
in 1914, remaining under martial law until 
tbe German retreat from tbe lalle r^ion. 
Population, 1931, 117^90. , 

EOHEN, roo dhlT, Fbahoe, sitaated on to 

Seine, eighty-four miles northwest o^ans 
and fifty-six miles east southeast of Havre 

. _ . . w w Ah/tnffh 
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turesqu^ streets, and old houses, m 
lint gables and carved timbers. MW 
loimens of medieval architecture 
oined, though in. the neww part 
pn the old streets and buildings have gi 
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way to broad bonlevards and modem stmc- 
tnres The city eontaina the finest Qothio 
eathedral in France; the Church of Samt 
Onen is also worthy of note. Other huildinga 
of note are the Fidais de Justice, the Hotel 
de TiUe; which contains the public libraiy, 
and the archbishop’s residence There are 
in the aty also a number of museums of an- 
tiqmbes and art collections of great ralue 
In the Place du Yieox March4, Joan of Arc 
was burned at the stake, in 1431, and a monu- 
ment to her memory st^ds upon the spot. 

Bouen has extensive docks, third most im- 
portant in the country, and is a com- 
mercial and mdustnal center. The leadmg 
mdustnes are cotton spinning and th manu- 
facture of coarse cotton goods, called rtmen- 
nenes. Following this m importance are the 
manufactures of silk, chemicals, soap, ma- 
chinery and foundry products and the re- 
finmg of sugar. The city became an impor- 
tant post under the Bomans and was formerly 
the capital of Hormandy. It was captured 
from Kmg John of England by Fhihp 
Augustas in 1204, but was returned to the 
Jiingliah thirty years later. From 1419 to 
■ 449 it was in possession of the English, 
from whom it was taken by the French under 
Charles VlL. Population, 1931, 122,957. 

BOHQE, rooih, a very fine scarlet powder, 
used by jewelers for polishmg purposes and 
prepared from crystals of sulphate of iron, 
exposed to a high temperature. The name 
is also given to a cosmetic used in coloring 
the che^ See SaiwLOWsa 

BOUG'B-BT-B'OIB, roozhanviahr, 
(French, “red and black’’) or TassHiE-mr 
(thirty-one) or Tbesteet QnaRaniE [thirty 
and forty), a modem gambling game played 
with the cards belonging to mx complete 
packs The players are arranged about a 
table covered with green doth, on which is 
a diagram showing four spaces, upon which 
money may be pieced as a bet, namely, rouge, 
nmr, corilear and inveree The banker then 
desk a row of cards for noir, until the ex- 
posed spots number between 30 and 40 (face 
cards count 10, aces 1), and a similar row 
for rouge. The row wins which most nearly 
approaches the number 31, and players stak- 
ing on the vnnning color receive their stake 
doubled Couleur wins if the first card 
turned up in the deal is of the winning color; 
in the contrary case inverse wms 'TOen the 
number of spots in both rows are equal it 
is a refttjt, or tie, and a fresh deal is made; 


but if both happen to count exactly 31 the 
banker claims one-balf of all stakes This 
last condition places the bankers at an ad- 
vantage, calculated to be equal to about 1*4 
per cent on all sums staked. 

BOUIIET DE LISLE, reo zhri de leel, 
CLXiniE Joseph (1760-1836), a French poet 
and composer, author of the Mareeillaise, the 
national anthem of France. He was bom at 
Lons-le-Snunier. Hi the army he rose to the 
rank of captain of engmeers, but was twice 
su^ended because he would not sanction the 
violent measures of the Bevolutionary party. 
He was pensioned by Louis Philippe, and 
devoted his last years to music and poetry. 
In 1915 his body was placed with impressive 
ceremony m the Hdtel des Invahdes, Pans 
See MabsehiIiAise 

BODCIH BIDEBS, the name ^ven to the 
first regiment of United States volunteer cav- 
alry m the Spanish-Amencan War. It was 
organized by Theodore Boosevclt, who re- 
signed his position as first assistant Secretary 
of the Eavy to became lieutenant-colonel 
The regiment was composed largely of cow- 
boys It won particular distinction at the 
battles of El Oaney and San Juan. In 1890 
a patnotic hereditary society was organized, 
to which members of the Hough Riders and 
their eldest sons, were admitted See Roose- 
velt, Theoooee. 

BOULETTE, roolef, a game of chance, 
first played m the gambling rooms of Monte 
Carlo. The roulette (little wheel) lies in the 
center of a table covered with green cloth 
This cloth IS divided by hues radiatmg from 
tiie center of the wheel, and the spaces an> 
marked passe, pair, manque, impair, Thpr« 
are also two diamond-shaped spaces, colored 
respectively red and black. The wheel has 
thirty-seven compartments — one marked zero, 
the rest numbered consecutively. Manque 
mdicates numbers from one to eighteen, in- 
clusive; passe, all numbers above that Fair 
means even numbers ; impair, uneven. An at- 
tendant, called a croupier, starts the wheel 
revolvmg, the bettors stake their money, and a 
small ivory ball is thrown off by the motion 
of the wheel into one of the numbered com- 
partments 

BOUMANIA. See Ruhahu 

BOUUD'^ADS, the name applied in de- 
rision to the members of the Puritan, or 
Cromwell, faction by the adlicrcnts of 
Charles I, at the outbreak of the Civil war 
in England in 1642. The members of the 
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FarUamentaiy, or Cromwell faction, were ^s- 
tinguished by having their hair closdy cat. 
The adherents of Charles, who styled them- 
selves GavalierSj wore ^eir hair in long 
ringlets. 

BOmiD TABLE, in the legends of King 
Arthur, the circular table about which tiie 
knights of his court took th^ seats, and, in 
eonseguence, the fraternity of knights itself. 
Each seat at Arthur’s table bore the name 
of the knight to whom it was assigned. One 
called the Siege Perilous, was reserved for 
him who should prove worthy of the quest of 
the Holy Grail. The round table has been 
immortalized in song and story, the most fa- 
mous piece of literature founded upon the 
legend bmng Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 

BOGin) TOWERS, a class of circular 
stone towers erected in the Middle Ages. 
Examples are found in Ireland, Scotland and 
Central Europe. They are from twenty to 
thirty feet in diameter, and from sixty to 130 
feet high. The doors, from six to twenty feet 
from the ground, are reached by means of 
ladders; laddeis tdso serve as stairs from floor 
to floor. The top story has four windows; 
each of the remaining stones has one window. 
These towers are thought to bo the work of 
an early Chnstianized race who erected them 
as places of refuge and as watch-towers. 
They date from a period extendmg from the 
eighth or ninth to the thirteenth century. 

ROUSSEAU, TOO so', Jean Jacqueb 
(1712-1778), the man of whom Lord Mor- 
ley said, “His message gave Europe a 
new gospel,” and of whom Kapolcon 
said, “Without him the French Revo- 
lution would never 
have occurred." 

Rousseau was one 
of the most bril- 
liant and influential 
French writers of 
of the cightecntli 
centu^. But little 
is known of his 
early life, except 
that in his boyhood 
he was apprenticed 
to an engraver, 
from whom ho ran 
away. Ho then fell 
under the care and 
influence of Ma- 
dame de Warens, who sent him to a Catholic 
school. After leaving the institution ho wan- 
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derfed aimlessly about Europe for a Km 
^en returned to Madame de •Warens, suma 
mg thr^ yeira with her m her counW Cl 
In 1741 Rousseau went to Paris, and h 
1743 obtained “ 


French ambassador at "Vemce. He resienpa 
in 1745 and returned to Paris, where^fL 
a precanons life, copymg music and stadyfaiB 
science. In 1760 an essay, in which 1» 
adopted the negative side of the qaestion 
whether civilization has fended to purify 
morals, won a prize offered by the Acadenw 
of Dijon. This for the first time bnJt 
Rousseau into general notice, and was the 
turning point in his career. He then he- 
gan to study the philosophy of government 
and the social conditions of the conntiy. 
During tlio next fifteen years he produced 
works which rcvolntionizcd the thought of 
the continent. The most noted of these are 
Discourses on lueguahtg; Julte, or the Neu 
Kcloisc; The Social Contract; and Emile, 
a treatise on education. An account of his 
life is given in his Confessions, a work of 
twelve volumes. Emile is the work by which 
Rousseau is most widely known at fb 
present time. Many of the principle 
adopted by Pestalozzi and Frocbel were taken 
from this work, and it may bo snid to have 
laid the foundation of modem education. 

"Rousseau was amnn of marked contrasts;” 
a character, says ono observer, "in whom 
piobnbly beyond all oUiers, is to be found 
the greatest mixture of strength aud weak- 
ness, of truth and falsity, of that which is 
attractive and that which is dctcstnbla” An 
opponent of the thought and tendencies of 
his time, ho wrote with such force as to 
attract tho attention and change the convic- 
tions not o nly of France, but of Europt 
RO'WIH’G, ro'ing, the art of propdling a 
boot over tho water with onrs.^ The oar 
was probably used before the sail. ^ At all 
events, bunts propelled by oars, with rud- 
ders for steering, were in use more then 
3,000 years before Christ; and tho ancient 
Greeks and Romans traveled in great 
with TOWS of oars, ono above another manned 
by slaves. , 

Rowing as a sport was not recognized ™tii 
early in tho eighteenth century. Tlie first wa 
race on record occurred in 1715, and amateu 
rowing ns it is known to-day ® 

England, in 1800. Tho first boat race ^ 
tween Oxford and Cambridge 
took place in 1829, and since 1858 the con- 
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test bas been, an annual event} except during 
{be World War. Most English boat races 
are on the Thames which baa always been the 
favorite resort of amateur oarsmen. The 
most important English regatta is held an- 
nually at Eenicy, on the Thames. In the 
United States {be most important regattas are 
at Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson River. 

Harvard, Tale, Cornell, and California 
universities have led in regattas in the Umted 
Stetes, and the annual boat races between 
the crews of these universities are followed 
with great interest throughout the eonntiy 
The first American races took place in 1843 
and 184^ and ten years later the first amateur 
boat club was organised. The National As- 
socialion of Amateur Oarsmen was formed 
in 1873. Occasional international regattas 
have been held between English and Amer- 
ican oarsmen. 

Boats used in raemg ace long, narrow and 
light. Their walls are so thin that the boats 
are called shells. They are built for on^ 
two, four, rix or eight men The best riiells 
have morale seats 

ROWLAND, To'lani, Smnar Ahousmts 
(1848-1901), a distuigniibed scientist, bom 
at Honeadale, Fa , and educated at Rensse- 
laer Folytechnia Insfitute at Troy, N. T. He 
was elected professor of physics in Johns 
Hopkins University in 1876 and held the 
position until his death. During his travels 
in Europe he studied the methods of instruc- 
tion in different edncational institutions and 
carried on extensive amentifio research. To 
Professor Rowland is due, in great measure, 
the World-Wide rqintation of Johns Hopkins 
University as a great scientific schooL Row- 
land became widely known tiirongh hia in- 
ventions and discovenes in science. He was 
the or^inator of the multiple telegraph in- 
strument and also succeed^ in making the 
most perfect photographs of the solar spec- 
tmm, that have been secured. 

ROTAL GORGE, gory, a famous canyon 
through which the Arkan^s River flows, in 
Fremont County, Central Colorado. It is 
eight miles long, and is one of the most 
picturesque gorges in America. The walls, 
which rise to a bright of about 3,000 feet, 
are gorgeously colored. See ExGiKnERiwQ. 

RiJTAL msXIXUTION OP GREAT 
BRITAIN, an organization founded in Lon- 
don by Count Romford in 1799 “for file pro- 
motion, diffusion and extension of science 
and useful knowledge.” Its original pur- 


pose was to give the labormg classes informa- 
tion in physics and mechanics, by means of 
lectures. However, lecturers of such note 
were engaged that all classes of students were 
attracted to them. The members arc elected 
by ballot and pay an admission fee and on 
annual subscription. 

The bnildmgs mclnde a hbrary, a labora- 
tory and a museum. In the laboratories some 
of the most valuable discovenes in chemis- 
try and physics have been made. On the list 
of lecturers are the names of Huxley, Tyn- 
dall end Gladstone. 

ROTAL CANADIAN MOUNTED 
POLICE, the police force of the Canadian 
Northwest, known thronghout Canada as the 
“monnties ” The force was organized in the 
antnmn of 1873, by an act of Parliament, for 
the pnrpose of assisting m governing tho 
vast unsettled temtory which had been ceded 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company to the Domin- 
ion of Canada. The act which established the 
force provided that all the pohee were to bo 
mounted and efficiently equipped, but with- 
out any finery. “As httle gold lace and fuss 
end feathers as possible” was the motto of 
Sir John Macdonald. No person was to be 
appointed to the force “unless he be of sound 
constitution, able to nde, active and able- 
bodied, of good character, and between the 
ages of righteen and forty years; nor unless 
he be able to read and wnto the English or 
French language” The Canadian Mounted 
Police was to be a civil force, with military 
disciplme and pohee powers 

From the very begmning it attracted high 
grade men. University graduates and nobic- 
uioT> have served in the ranks with the hum- 
blest. Another important characteristic of the 
men of the force is that they think for them- 
selves In the course of a patrol a sergeant 
may find hunself called on to act m almost 
any capacity- He must he a man capable of 
meeting emergences as they arise. Conse- 
quently the Canadian Mounted Police has al- 
ways been a self-reliant, yet well-disciplincd, 
body of men. 

Duties. There is hardly _o department of 
Canadian government that is not assisted by 
these hardy troopers They act as customs 
officials along the border. They carrj' tlm 
mails to distant imning camps, they report 
on the roads, bridges, crops and weather, and 
they fake the census They help fniclcts, 
and they arc frequently called on to care for 
the sick 
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Probably the most important duty of the 

police IS to enforce law and order. In many 

of the remote districts they not only pres^e 
Ihe law, but make it and interprrt it. ®e 
officers make regular trips throughout llieir 
districts to hold court. In trac^ down 
criminals these men have many difficultly. 

It might seem that m the north, especially in 
ivmter, it would be almost impossible to de- 
tect a cmne and punish the cnminaL The 
records of the police prove the contrary. No 
detective force in the world can show a better 
record. No matter how smaU the crime, 
“Get the man,” is the order. The murderer 
and the sneak thief are both crinunals; 
though their punishment is different, both 
must be punished. Time and distaiice we no 
object. This attitude, absolute justice to 
every irnn, has earned for the mounted police 
the fear of all evil-doers and the rypeet and 
admiratioii of all good citizens. 

Present Organization. The “Eoyal Cana- 
dian Mounted” was intended origmally to 
police the vast, sparsely inhabited West and 
Northwyt of the Bominion. The scope of its 
operations has been extended from time to 
time until now its imits are stationed from 
coast to coast, and include a Marine Section 
on each ocean. During the "World War when 
several hundred of its members joined the 
colors for service abroad, it was necrasary to 
withdraw from mounted poheing the prov- 
inces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, but re- 
sumption followed the oommg of peace. 
Thus throughout the width of a wt con- 
tinent there is a single closely organized umt 
devoted to law and order, working inde- 
pendently but in cooperation with local con- 
stabulary. 

The extent of the Wytem territory alone 
that is covered by the Mounted Pohce m 
amazmg. The Yukon and North Wyt Terri- 
toriy constitute an area exceeding 1,600,000 
square miles. The most remote stations are 
in regions far beyond the Arctic Circle. The 
force numbers about 2,600 men in all ranks. 

BOYAIi BOOIBTY, The, a acienti8o so- 
ciety in Great Britain, the most famous and 
influential sdentiflc society in the world. In 
1664 it b^an the publiytion of Phtlosoph- 
icdi Transaetions, since 1750 published an- 
nusDy and containing the most valuable 
record of scienfifle developments in e^t- 
encew Important sdentiflc comn^siras 
whidi have been entrusted by the British 
government to the Eoyal Sodeiy have in- 


cluded the direction -u.. voservsiorv 
at Greenwich by Isaac Newton in 1671^ 
correcting of the calendar m 1762, thepn. 
tection of British ships from lightning, the 
measnrmnent of a d^rce of latitude, the 
Antarctic expedition under Captain Cytin 
1772, the Arctic expeditions under Peny 
in 1819, Sir John Prankhn m 1846 and Narei 
in 1874, the determination of the density 
of the earth, the ayurate comparison of 
systrans of weights and mysnrra and myy 
other similar undertakmgs. Several trust 
funds and a library of 50,000 volumes are 
in the hands of the Society. 

Admiyion to tiie Boyal Soriety is dif- 
ficult to secure, and the P. B. S. (Pellow of 
the Boyal Society), which its members are 
allowed to write after their namm, is a s^ 
of greet distinction. Prftey new members 
may be admitted ych year, and there may 
be-repryentatives of other ynntnes than 
Great Bntam on tbs roll to the nnmber of 

fifty. 

BDBAIYAT, roohaiyat. Sy Oma 

Khattam 

BDSBBB AND BUBBE& UANUTAO- 

TDBB. EubberisanelMbcgummadefiOT 
the milky jmce of a nnmber of plants ^ieh 
grow in the tropioal and semitropioal repons 
of the world. The juiee ryembles the milk- 
white sap of the nulkwyd, and it is now 
known that plants of the milkweed family 
oontain a small quantity of rnbber. 

How Bubber is Obtirined. The hevea tree, 
which is found in large numbers in the fi»- 
ests of the Amazon, is yet the (dnef syne 
of the world’s rubber. The work is dime 
by Indiana. The aap, or lateq as it is c^ 
corny from the inner layer of bark, and ft 
tree is gashed jnst deep onongb to reaffl 
this layer. The tool used r^bly m 
dinary hatchet. Pixst a verbcri g^, « 
diaS, is ™de..Then 

oonnyting with this are m^ HieBeenfs 
botbsS The latex flows down to ^ 
to the main channel, and a cup is ® 

bottom to catch the flmd. i, 

• done early in the mormng, and fte latex 
gatbyed a few hours later. . ^ 

MakingtheEubber 

very mudi like a P®^ rise to ft« 

lowed to stand the jiBstbe 

surface like cream. /.An«ilated at 

evaporated 8”^ ^ ^ The 

once, or the mbber ^ , prim 

Indira msky a small fire of sticks a®® P 




typical scenes on a CEYLON SUBBER PLANTATION 

Ut« flowing from a rubber tree Making new incision to 

sap The lower picture is that of a receiving room for sap collected from the trees 




RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Above: bud grafting on rubber trees in Sumatra. Belovr: a California fieid of guayulsi 
harvested after growing four years, it yields a good quality of latex. 
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nnis, over which he places a day cone hav- 
ing a small opening at the top throngh which 
the smohe escapes. He dips a wooden paddle 
into the latex and holds it in the smoke 
nntil the watm: is evaporated, leaving a thin 
coating of rubber. The paddle is agam and 
sgam dipped into the latex and held in the 
smoke until a hall of rubber so large that 
it cannot he handled is formed. This hall, 
called a iisemt, is then cut open on one sid^ 
and the paddle is taken out The biscnit is 
the form m which the crude rubber is placed 
on the market 

Today, wild rubber trees are giving way 
I to wdl-oiganized plantations Besides the 
Biasdian supply, rubber is produced in In- 
I dia, the Malay Peninsula, Oeylon, Central 
Afnea, and Latin Amenca. The gnayule 
tree, a rubber source, has been the object of 
experimentation m California and Florida , 
An American rubber company (Firestone) is 
' devdopmg trees m Liberia, another (Ford) 
IS acquiring a great plantation in Brazil 
Rubber Manufacture. When the crude 
rubber reaches the factory it is run through 
a washing machine, consistmg of a pair of 
toothed rollers over which water is flowing 
The rollers break the rubber up into rough 
I strips, and the water removes dirt and other 
impurities. The strips of rubber are dried 
I and sent to the mixers, where sulphur and 
various other substances are mixed with it, 
to prepare it for the purposes for which it is 
to be used. Sulphur is the most universally 
I used of all compounds; some of the other 
I substances corumonly employed are aluminite, 
asbestos, zme oxide, white lead, whiting, china 
clay, mica and talc. It is at ttus stage of the 
manufacture that old rubber reclaimed from 
. overshoes and other discarded rubber articles, 
IS used From the mixing machine the rubber 
i goes to calenders, or rollers, from which it 
j comes in sheets ready for use. 
j At no stage of the process is rubber mdted 

It may be warmed at times, but molded sohd 
rubber goods are pressed into molds, not 
poured in. For rubber shoes, clothing, belt- 
ing, hose, tires, etc , the rubber is combined 
with duck or some other strong fabric This 
IS done by laymg a sheet of rubber on the 
J fabric and pressing the two together between 
heavy rollers Cloth for mackintoshes is pre- 
pared by laying a tbin sheet of rubber be- 
I tween two layers of cloth and pressing them 
together Tubing is made by pressing soft 
rubber through a mold. Robber bands sold 


by stationers are cut from pure rubber hose 

Vnlcanizmg. Previous to 1839, rubber was 
considered of little commercial value, be- 
cause no method of preparing it for practical 
use had been discovered, and all articles made 
from it were sticky in warm weather, and 
hard and bnttle in cold weather. In 1830 
Charles Goodyear, an Amencan, discovered 
the process upon which the modem rubber in- 
dustry largdy depends Goodyear found that 
by mixin g sulphur with rubber and heating 
it its objectionable features were removed. 
The process is known as vulcanusing, because 
Vulcan was the ancients’ god of fire The 
term is now commonly applied to the process 
of repairing punctures m automobile tires 
Se Gooutxsb, Charles. 

Oommercial Lnportance. If we were to 
enumerate all the articles made of rubber 
or those mto whose manufacture mbber en- 
ters, the hst would be long. Without rubber, 
we could not have telephones, bicycles or 
automobiles as they are now made Nearly 
all machines and apphances operated by elec- 
tricity have some parts made of rubber. Then 
there are hundreds of small articles, such ns 
combs, hot water bottles, knife ban^es, but- 
tons, etc , that are so common that we never 
think of the matennl which enters mto llicir 
manufacture. 

The rubber industry was first developed 
in the United States, and that country still 
mamtams its supremacy. Akron, Ohio, is 
the largest robber manufacturing center in 
the world, and it uses more than one-half 
of the world’s supply of crude rubber. Of 
the rubber imported into the United States, 
fully 90 per cent is demanded by the aiito- 
mobile mdustiy, and is mannfaolnred into 
tires and inner tubes in Akron Most of the 
mbber for Amencan manufactures comes 
from Brazil, Central Amenca, Dutch East 
Indies, and Mexico Africa and Ceylon sup- 
ply most of the European mills The demand 
for cmde rubber has gronn so mpidly* that 
plantations m Brazil, Mexico, Ceylon and 
other countries are expanding 

History. The Spaniards who folloncd 
Columbus to Central Amenca found that the 
Indians play cd n ith balls made from the juice 
of a tree These balls ucie objects of curios- 
ity, because, when they hit a hard object, 
they would rebound Without doubt thc.-e 
w ere robber balls Probably the Indians lied 
known of this substance for centime?, hut 
they neicr made practical use of it. They 
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called tlie tree fiom whicli rubber is obtained 
oaoutdioue, -which means weeping tree. The 
name rubber was given this peculiar sub- 
stance by the English chemist Fiiestley, the 
discoverer of oxygen. While experimenting 
with a ball of rubber, Priestley discovered that 
it would erase lead pencil marks, and so far 
as knoim this is the first practical use of 
rubber by civihzed man. The term rubber is 
known only in the English languaga 

BITBBNS, Peteb Paul (1677-1640), the 
foremost painter of the Flemish school. He 
was distinguished as a portraitist^ a painter 
of religious and 
mythological sub- 
jects, landscapes 
and animals, and ho 
was equally success- 
ful in depicting the 
peasant and the be- 
nbboned courtier. 

A courtier himself, 
with exceptional 
tact and a fluent use 
of six languages, he 
acted many times in 
a diplomatic capac- 
ity whoa Spain, 

HoUand and Eng- teter pawl 
land were involved. RUBENS 

Rubens was bom at tlic Gcnnan tonn of 
Siegen, Wcatphnlia. His mother was Dutch, 
and after the boj’s fotber died the family 
lived at Antwerp. Here Peter Paul studied 
under the leading masters and in 1008 was 
himsdf recognired a “master” and admitted 
to the painters’ guild. Two years Inter he 
went to Italy to study the works of the 
Italian masters, and tlicro entered tlic sen-ice 
of the Duke of Mantua, for whom ho cxe- 
ented numerous paintings and diplomatic 
services. He returned to Antwerp in 1608, 
became court painter to Arclidukc Albert, 
and the following year married Isabella 
Brant. Ho soon became the most soiight-for 
painter in Emopc. Commissions poui^ into 
his studio, and were nrmngcd years in ad- 
vance. He was knighted by Charles I of Eng- 
land and Philip IV of Spain. To tliin period 
belongs his greatest masterpiece The Descent 
from the Cross, in the Hotro Dame Cathedral, 
Antwerp. 

In 1622 Rubens was invited by the queen 
mother Mario dc’ Medici to Paris to dccornto 
a gallery of the Luxembourg with allegorical 
pictures pertaining to incidents in her life. 



BRBIRSTEIR 

His wife died in 1626, and four yean. 7 .* 
he mamed Helene Pourment, abu^yj^ 
woman, who appears on many of his ^ 
vases. His hf e was successful and hamv 
thioughout, and his artistic power remS 
undimimshed to the end. “wuiea 

Rubens’ productivity was almost incredible 

o^tobuted among the leading .^uJT 
restraint and 

grace of the Itahans, he was not far behmd 
the greatest Venebans as a colorist: and m 
the realm of the spectacular he is snprema 
Life appeared to him as a pageant and on 
a largo scale, and ho had the ^t to see 
the great panorama as a whole and in de- 
taij. His principal works include The Cmci- 
fixion (Antwerp Museum), Emperor Ufora- 
mitian I (Vienna), Lion Bunt and GhOdreu 
■with Fruit Corland (Munich Gallery). 

BUBIOON, the river which Julius Caesar 
crossed with his legion in 49 n. o. when he 
entered Rome and defied the Republic, whose 
senato had passed a decree ordering Caesar 
to disband his army, \7hen Caesar led his 
army across the river, he virtually declared 
war against the Rcpnblic. From this evrait 
the phrase “to cross the Rnbicon” has come 
to mean to take some decisive step which com- 
mits one to a hazardous enterprise from 
whicli there is no rcti cat. The river is a small 
stream in Northern Italy, floiring into the 
Adriatic. 

BDBIil'lUH, n rnro metal, discovered by 
Bunsen and Kirchholf in 1860, by spectmm 
analysis. It is a white, shining metal, and 
at ordinary temperatures it is as soft as 
wnv. It is usually found in connection with 
caesium, and it belongs to the group of the 
alkali metals. 

RUBINSTEIN, roo^binstinef Anbw 
GniGORYKViTCa (1830-1894), a famous Bus- 
sian pianist and composer. He studied at 
BciHn and Paris, tougbtforatimeatVi^a 
nnd flnaily settled in Saint Peterebuigi 
founded the Saint Petersburg Cons^^ 
of Music nnd was director of it until iSBi- 
Rubinstein made numerous concert tours oi 
Europe, and in 1872, with the vi^f 
Vrioninwski, visited America. HewM Cveiy 
where recognized ns one of the world sgrea^ 
cst performers. His cliief amhibon, ho i 
was in the field of composition, a flel^ 
whicli ho was less succcssfnl. He 
chamber music, 

certos and oratorios. These, while coutam 
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jng passages of tronderM beaniy, have not 
a anifoim exceUence, and th^ are tarel; 
heard to-day on the concert stage. 

SUBLE, or BOUBI£, ro(/b’l, a silver 
coin, the moneiaiy unit of Bnssia. Its valne 
VIS standardised in 1397, and remained fixed 
until the rerolnbon of 1917. Formerly the 
ruble rras eguivalent to 100 kopecks and to 
SV/i cents in United States and Canadian 
money. Half and quarter rubles of silver 
Tcre issued, as well as IS and 7^ ruble gold 
pieces. After the overthrow of the imperial 
government the ruble declined steadily in 
value, but the Soviet government has raised 
it to its historic value. 

BU37, or BED SAFBEIBE, a prerions 
stone of a deep red color, of which there are 
two varieties, the oriental and the spmri. 
!the oriental ruby, or true ruby, is a comn- 
dum, formed nearly exclusively of alumina; 
it is of great hardness, and is a perfect stone, 
having many times the value of a diamond of 
the same siae, is the most valuable of all 
precious stones. Oriental rabies are found 
ehiefiy in Burma and Siam; inferior speci- 
mens have also ocenrred in North America 
and Australia Qennme mhiea of small sise 
occur in stream gravels in Macon County, 
North Caiolma Spinel rubies consist of an 
ajununate of magnesium and are much infe- 
rior to the true rubies in hardness and value. 
They are found in Burma, Ceylon and Aus- 
tiaha The ruby is the birfhatone for July. 
See Pkecuods Smnes 

BUDE, IWqois (1784r-1855), one of the 
leadmg IVench sculptors of the nineteenth, 
century, bom at Bijon and educated at Paris 
and at Borne After about twelve years spent 
m Brussels, he settled at Paris where, in 1828, 


dal and shortly afterwards the ITeapolitan 
Fisler Soy, boHi of which are now in the 
liouvre. Following there came a series of 
masterpieces which gave blni rank amoi^ the 
greatest of French sculptors He was equally 
at home in classic fields and in the modem 
rcalistio school, as his Sebe and the Eagle, 
Amor Victor, Fisher Boy and Joan of Are 
bear witness Knde ezecated s nninber of 
po^ait statues and d.yie pieeasy duef of 
which is a group entitled The Departure, 


Paris m 1792. 


BTIPP, a species of sandpiper, from ten 
to teelve inches m length, which varies great- 
V m color, being prmcipally brown, wiHi 


white on the wmgs and belly. In the breed- 
mg season there appears on the neck of the 
male a group of long plumes, which when 
mised, form a kind of ruff, which has given 
its name to the 

same season the 

females, who are 
more uniform 

are called reeves 

Italian baritone, | | 

pupil of Cassmi B B 

of Milan, popn- J 

and dramatic ^ 

rdles; born, huff 

1877. He toured Italy and South America 
and appeared with success in New Tork and 
Chicago Among his greatest achievements 
were roles in Paglmoci and Samlet. 

BUG'BT SOEOOIi, the most famous of the 


English pubhc schools, was estabbshed at 
Bugby m 1567 by the will of Lawrence 
Shenffe, a Bngby grocer Because of liti- 
gation over the v^, Bie school remained in 
obscurity dnnng the first century of its exist- 
ence, and dnnng the next century it gamed 
but little. Its wide rotation is due to the 
work of Thomas Arnold, who became head 
master in 1829 and completely revolutionized 
the system of instruction and discipline, plac- 
ing both upon a much higher plane than 
English schools had previously known 
Arnold’s successors have followed his plan, 
and the school now takes high rank among 
English insfilutione The course of study 
gives most attention to classics, but includes 
science, modem langnage and mathemathics. 
The nnmber of students is about 600 The 
best description of life in this school dnr- 
ing Arnold's admimstration is found in Tom 
Browris School Days, by Thomas Hughes 
See Askolo, Thomas 
BUGS, floor coverings divided into two 
classes, known as Oricjitar, and domestic rugs. 
Orientals are the most durable and valuable 
of all rugs, and they are verj’ c.vpcnsive 
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Varieties of Oriental Bugs. The date of 
the ongin of the making of Oriental rnga is 
lost in antiquity. The similarity in fonns 
and inscriptions of ancient Egyptian archi- 
teetore to the designs charactenstic in the 
modem Oriental mg connects the art of mg 
weaving with tiiat remote era. Oriental mgs 
are now generally divided into six groups, 
known as Persian, Bokhara, Turkish, Cau- 
casian, Chinese, and Indian; each group has 
its subdivisions, the mgs taking the names of 
the districts and towns where they are woven. 

The finest mgs made in the world, repre- 
senting the most perfect conventionalization 
of flowers, leaves and other vegetation, come 
from Persia. Eo others ean stand favorable 
comparison with the exquisite Ispahan crea- 
tions of the sixteenth centuiy, with their 
gorgeous foundations of Ispahan red with 
varied floral designs and fine tracings of 
puzzling, fascinating lines. Only a few per- 
fect specimens now are counted among the 
treasured possessions in private collections. 
The most notable weaves of Persian mgs in- 
clude the Kashans, the Kirmans, the Kurdis- 
tans, the Saraks, the Hamadans, Sliirazes and 
Shenns. Both wool and cotton are employed 
in their weaving. 

The Bokhara group, made in Central Asia, 
are distinguished by their very wide selvages 
and long fringes; ^eir motifs are large and 
geometrical and are in dark red, outlined 
with block or white. 

Caucasian mgs, also with uniform geo- 
metrical designs, are lighter in tone than the 
Bokharas. They ore knotted rather than 
woven. The best-known weaves are the 
Baghestans, Shirvans, Kazaks, and Sonmoks. 

Turkish mgs are not so extremely rectili- 
near os the Caucasian mgs, the Ghiordcs, 
Kulah, Melez and Bergamo being the most 
familiar. Most of the modem mgs now made 
in Turkey are of inferior typo, excepting the 
very large examples from Persian wools 
woven in the sultan’s works at Hereke. 

Chinese mgs are very individual, with their 
dragons, unique varieties of the lotus flow- 
ers and odd geometrical designs distributed 
on harmonious grounds of gray, blue, yellow, 
or cream. The warp of Cliineso mgs is al- 
ways cotton. Pino examples of Indian rags 
come &om Tanjore and Benares; they are 
distinguished by their medallion centers. 

The Prayer Bug. The prayer mg, which' 
all devout Mohammedans always carry with 
them, is one of the most pronounced patterns 
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in Orimtal mip. Upon this mg the worship. 

er performs his devotions, his face and the 
pomt of the pattern being turned toward 
Mecca. “ 


EMopeM and Domestic Bugs. The most 
f^har European mg is the BmssOs, sold 
mther as a mg, or “art square,” as it is some- 
tmms called, or as a carpet Originany made 
m Bmm^, It was copied in England, whence 
It mtrodneed into America. The Wilton 
manufactured first in Wilton, 
also made in Oriental patterns and h4 a 
velvctlikc surface. The Axminster, likewise 
named after a small Enghsh town where it 
was first manufactured, is a comparatively 
inexpensive yet attractive copy of Turkish 
designs A variety of Axminster, known as 
Smyrna, with the nap, or pile, on both sides, 
is now extensively manufactured m the tJmted 
States. 


BBISDAEL, rois'datsj Jacob Van. See 
Buvsdaei,, Jacob van. 

BULBS OP THE BOAD, Hegnlationi^ 
formulated by custom or usage, or more gen- 
erally by statute or city ordinance, by which 
trallie is regulated on land, sea, or in the air. 
Wliilo the principles arc similar, different sets 
of rules have been generally prescribed for 
travelers nsing these sei cral methods of trans- 
port. It is essential tliat some principle be 
generally recognized, and that each traveler 
shall so control his vcliicic or vessel or aircraft 
as not to interfere unduly with the right of 
passage of another, and reasonable care and 
accommodation be used to afford others them 
ynst and reasonable use of the highways. 

On land, tlio main highways cany an in- 
creasing burden of traffic, and the observance 
of tbo accepted rules is a necessary measure 
for safety. In the United States and most 
other countries it is held that when one vehicle 
meets another, each must keep to the right side 
of the rond, and one overtaking another must 
pass on its left. (In Great Bntain the rule is 
the opposite.) The general rale in ease of 
travelers whose courses cross is that the one 
reaching the crossing first is entitled to pro- 
ceed, while the other shall slow down or stip 
until his way is clear. The statutes and ordi- 
nances of the different States and mumcipal- 
itics lay down regulations ns to rates of sperf, 
lights to be earned, and similar matters, m 
cities and large towns stop lights at 
sections of streets serve to regulate the tramc 
and to i-emind both drivers and pedestrians 
of the necessity of observing the rules. 
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The rules for watercraft on the open sea are 
lor the most part modem, and are the subject 
of mtemahonal agreement. The most impor- 
tant of these rules are . (1) a ship under steam 
must avoid sailing ships; (2) a ship sailing 
free must give way to one dose-hauled, (3) 
where both are dose-hauled, the one on the 
port tack must give way to the one on the 
starboard tack* (4) when both have the wmd 
on the same side, the one to windward must 
give way, (5) when two vessels under steam 
meet, each must turn to starboard. 

Aiivtcoffie rules are made by the Secretary 
of Commerce. Pilots must mamtam safe alti- 
tudes, to permit reasonably safe landing, but 
in no case less than 500 feet Aircraft must 
keep to the nght of established airways. In 
crossing, approachmg or overtakmg, aircraft 
follow gmerally the land rules Airplanes 
should give way to airships and airships to 
balloons Safety is the drot consideration m 
all traffic regulations. 

Bdl, a strong alcoholic liqnor, obtained 
by distilling molasses and the refuse denved 
from the manufacture of cane sugar. Pure 
mm IS colorless lie brown tint is imparted 
to it by the addition of caramel and by stor- 
ing it in casks that have contained sherry. 
Most of the mm is manufactured m the West 


tional territory of 2,969 square miles, and at 
the outbreak of the World War m 1914 its 
total area was 53,489 square miles, about the 
same as that of the state of Arkansas. 

Bumania hes north of Bulgaria and west 
of the Black Sea. In the extreme west it is 
separated from the Serbia of 1914 by the 
Danube Kver. Before the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy in 1919 it was 
bounded by Austria-Hungary on the west 
and norib, the two being separated by the 
Carpathian Mountains. It also touched Bus- 
sia on the north and was separated from that 
country on the east by the Pmth Biver. The 
outcome of the World War, in which Bu- 
mania fought with the entente against the 
Qermanic alliance, resulted m an enlargement 
of Bnmanian territory and a change of the 
boundaries adjoining former Austna-Hun- 
garyandBussia. By the treaties of 1919 Bu- 
mania was given Transylvama and the Banat, 
which had belonged to Hungary, Bukowina, 
a former Austrian orownland, Bessarabia, m 
the extreme southwest of Busma, and the ter- 
ritories of Cnsana and Maramnresh With 
these additions, Bumania was more than dou- 
bled m sue, the area of the entire Brngdom 
being increased from 53,489 square miles to 
122,282 square miles. 


Indies, and the name Jammca rum is appUed 
to ihe best grade, regardless of its place of 
manufaeture. The strength and quality im- 
prove with age. Bum contains a large per- 
centage of alcohol, and can therefore no long- 
er be manufactured or sold where prohibition 
laws are m efieot. 

OMA'HIA, a bungdom in 
the southeastern part of 
Europe, one of toe sev- 
eral nations of that conti- 
nent which have achieved 
national independence by 
throwing off toe Turkish 
yoke, Bumania has been 
a free country rince toe 
Busso-TurMsh War of 
1877-1878. At that time 
it included the former 
principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia (united in 
1861), and the district 
known as the Dobruja, 
which was ceded by Bul- 
garia. By the Treaty of 
Bucharest (August^ 1913), at the close of the 
Balkan Wars, Bumania acquired an addi- 


The People. The population of Bumama 
in 1915 was 7,900,000; new Bumania, in 
1934y 18,791,645 The large mojonty are 
Bumanians, and toe rest are Jews, gypsies, 
Bulgarians, Serbs, Germans, Hungarians, 
Turks and Annemans There are several 
milhon Bumamans inhabiting Transylvania, 
toe Banat, Bukowina and Bessarabia, and it 
is on this fact that Bumania based its claim 
to the territories m question Gibe Bumamans 
are not Slavs. They dann to be direct 
descendants of the Boman colonists sent by 
the Empmor Trajan mto the prorince of 
Dacia (modem Bumania), but authorities 
regard them as a mixture of the oripnal in- 
habitants of the region with Homans, Teutons, 
Slavs and Mongols Thrir language is de- 
rived from toe Latin, and is more like Italian 
than any of toe other Eomance languages. 
Orthodox Greek is the state religion 
Government and Education. The govern- 
ment is a constitutional monarchy, the throne 
being hereditary m the male line of decent 
The Idngr 5s asasted by a Cabinet consisting 
of eleven Ministers and a Premier, the 
president of the counefl. The l^slativo 
power is vested in a Senate and a Chambof 
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of Deputies, the members of each heing 
(^osen by ballot. The Senate consista of 120 
members, elected for dght years, and the 
Chamber of Deputies, of 387 members, elect- 
ed for four years Education is free and 
compulsory, but th&e are not enou^ schools 
as yet to take care of the population. How- 
ever, conditions are improving, and the 
former high rate of ilhteracy is slowly being 
rednced. There are four universities, tibe 
prmeipal one in Bucharest, the capital 
Physical Features. The Carpathian Moun- 
tains form most of the boundary between 
Bumania and Trau^ivania and constitute an 
unbroken barrier. Spurs of these mountains 
extend into the country for short distances, 
but in the mam Bumania is an extensive low 
plain. The northern portion is occupied by 
a tableland, which slopes toward the south 
and in which the rivers have worn deep chan- 
nels. The southern part of the country slopes 
from the Carpathians, or Transylvaman Alps, 
toward the Danube. The eastern portion, 
along the Danube, is low and marshy and 
rises but little above the level of the sea. The 
Danube forms most of the southern boundary 
and that portion of the western houndaiy 
which separates the country from Serbia. 
Bear the eastern end of Bumania the Danube 
flows northward and then again eastward mto 
the Black Sea. The Dobruja is that portion 
of the cout^ iying south and east of the 
river. The important tributaries of the Dan- 
ube are tiie Aluta, the Dmbowitza and the 
Jalomitza, draining the southern part of the 
country; and the Sereth and its tributaries, 
draining the northern part. 

The climate is similar to that of the ad- 
joining portion of Bussia. The winters are 
intensely cold, the thermometer sometimes 
falling as low as 20^ below zero. The sum- 
mers are hot, and the rainfall is irregularly 
distributed ihroughout the year, being heavi- 
est in Jim^ while the late summer months 
are usually dry. The mean annual temper- 
ature at Bucharest is 51°, and the mean tem- 
perature for July, 73°. 

Besonrces and Industiy. The country is 
rich in minerals. Cold is found in the beds 
of some of the streams. There are also ores 
of iron, lead, clay, Eslver, copper and man- 
ganese, and d^osits of coal. Salt is found 
in large quantities and has been mined for 
ages. Marble of excellent qnalily occurs, as 
do clay and sand suitable for glass and por- 
celain war& These and common building 
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try. The most valuable mineral IS netrolBi?"^' 

In the Carpathian foothills are s^ ofT’ 
most profitable oil fields inZ Cld 
aough tte wells were serioZy 
during the war, their reconstmctionZ^e- 
gun as soon as Bumania was cleared of Op-. 
man forces. Before the war their ouW 
was about 1,750,000 tons a year. 

The lowlands are covered with a fertile 
roil, and agncnltnre is the leadmg occuua- 

tlOn. CnVInOf d-p. -1 ^ • v . . 


ot the population. Rumania is one of ihe 
most nnportant grain-produdng countries in 
Eimope Md raises large quantities of wheat 
md Indian com, the annual crop of the 
former bemg about 90,000,000 bushels and of 
the latter, about 110,000,000 bushels. Bailey 
rye and oats are alro produced in quantity! 
Grapes. and other frmts are grown in the 
foothills of the mountains and large quan- 
tities of wine are made. Pmnes are also ex- 
tetively enltivated. Considerable attention 
is given to the raiemg of hva stoi*, and largo 
numbers of horses, cattle, sheep and swine 
ore grown and exported. 

Before the World War the peasants owned 
about one-third of the arable land, the rest 
being in the hands of large proprietors, who 
rented it out in small sections This system 
was the source of much diseonteut, and 
tended to create a feelixig of hostihty be- 
tween the peasants and the proprietors. In 
February, 1919, the Bumaman Farhament 
passed a land reform measnre whereby the 
large estates were divided among the peas- 
ants, makmg Bumania a country of small 
farmers. The former proprietors, who were 
permitted to retain only fifteen per cent of 
the arable land, were assnred a yearly m- 
come from tiie state as recompense for ^ving 
up their holdings. 

There are nearly 7,000,000 acres of forest 
land, the principal trees indndmg oak, beech, 
pine, fir, maple and elm. 

Bnmania is not a mannfaotnring country 
in the modem sense of the term. There are 
flour mill, and great oil refineries, and there 
ie brewing and distillmg, but most of the 
manufactured products needed by the pop- 
ulation are imported. 

Tianspoitation and Commerce. The 
Dannhe is the chief waterway, and it serves 
as an important means of transportation for 
the produce of the country. lanes of railway 
also extend tiirongh the country firom the 




SCENES IN RUMANIA 

Above (at left), Michael, when he was king, m 1927, before his father reclaimed the 
throne; (at right) Rumanian girls m their national peasant costume, below, a typical 
modern peasant home, with straw-thatched roof 
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BUCHAREST, RUMANIA 

Above: Airplane view of .the capital city, showing the main street and adjoining 
closely packed and solidly constructed buildings. 

Below: Calla Victoriai the principal street of the city. 
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north to sonth and from east to west and 
connect its leading^ties with those of neigh- 
boring countries. There are about 7,000 miles 
of railway, most of which is owned by the 
government. The exports con^t of wheat, 
com, wine and other agricnltnral prodnets; 
and the imports are mannfaetnred goods, 
maehmery and smdi foodstofEs as are not 
profitably grown withm the conntiy. 

History. The trantory now inclnded in 
Bnmania was occupied in ancient tunes by a 
people called Bacians, and formed a part of 
the Boman Province of Dacia. Dniing the 
iliddle Ages the independent prmcipahties 
of Moldavia and Wallachia were organized 
out of the territory. I/ater these became 
tribittary to Turkey, but during the nme- 
teenth century Bussian aggression brought 
them under the influence of the czar. The 
Bumanians endeavored to secure their inde- 
pendency and after the Crimean War the 
two prmcipalities united in 1861, hut con- 
tmued tributary to Turkey until the Berlin 
Treaty in 1878, when the European powers 
acknowledged their independence Soon 
after, the present government was organized 
Bumania did not take part in the flrot Balkan 
War against Turkey, hut it sided with Serbia 
and Qrcece in the second phase of the 
struggle agamst Bulgaiia, and was rewarded 
by recmvmg nearly 3,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory formerly belongmg to Bulgaria. This 
territory was formed into the two distncts of 
Cahaera and Duroster. 

In October, 1914, Kmg Charles, the Bu- 
manian sovereign, died, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Eerdmand. In August, 1916, 
Bumania entered the World War by declaim 
mg war on Anstria-Hungary, and b^an an 
ofiensive into Transylvania, The German 
staff sent Yon Maekensen and Yon Falken- 
bayn to direct a counter-offensive, and, at- 
tacked by Germans, Austnans and Bulga- 
rians, the Bumanians were soon swept back, 
while the enemy not only deared Transyl- 
vania bnt occnpied Wallachia and the Dob- 
rnja. Bich stores of grain and oil fell into 
German bsnda and helped relieve the des- 
perate economic mtuation in the central em- 
pires. In Kovember Bucharest was aban- 
doned by the Bnmama government, which re- 
moved to Jassy, in Moldavia. 

Though erosbed, Bnmania lemnined loyal 
to the allies, and withdrew from the war only 
when the Bolshevik government of Bnssia 
made peace with Germany, leaving the 


smaller country helpless It is known that 
Bnmania’s nntmiely entrance mto the war 
and its speedy ooUapse were the result of 
an intrigue between Germany and the treason- 
able reaetumanes who had control m Bus- 
sia before the downfall of the czar. Bnmaiua 
was forced to snbimt in 1918, bnt when the 
treaties of 1919 were drawn, the country was 
enlarged by the addition of Bessarabia, Buko- 
vina, Transylvania and other terntory. The 
government was reorganized, a new constitu- 
tion was adopted m 1923, givmg the people 
laiger representation. 

On the death of King Eerdmand in 1927, 
his 6-year-old grandson, Mihai (Michael), 
was proelaimed King, under a regency. 
Frmce Carol, the father of the yonng King , 
who had renounced his right of succession m 
1625, suddenly appeared m June, 1930, and 
was at once proclaimed King , his son l^ai 
receiving the title Pnnee of Alba Julia 
Government efforts have been directed to re- 
form of the eonntry’s finances, to attract 
foreign capital, and to bring r^ef to agn- 
onltnre. 

HelBtea Ariielcs. Consult the follewlne 
titles tor edditlonal Information 

Balkan Wars 

Bessarabia Dobruja 

Bucharest „ 

Bukowina World War 

b.t twrt.TA, rume^m, the name formerly 
given to a division of Turkey, m Europe, 
which comprised ancient Thrace and a part 
of Macedniiia. The name signifies “the land 
of Borne” and was given to the country be- 
cause when the Mohammedans conquered tlie 
Byzantine they considered the mbabitonts of 
this section of Europe Romans 

BTJ'MIHAHTS, the name of that order of 
animals that chew ihe cud Cattle, sheep, 
goats and deer are the most common repro- 
sentativBS of the order in Amenca The camel, 
the antelope and the llama also belong to the 
order, which mclndes nearly all of the most 
useflil domestic animals With the exception 
of the camel, the ruminants have no incisors 
or entting teeth m the upper jaw. Wlien a 
cow or a sheep feeds it thrusts out its long 
tongue, seizes a hunch of grass and tcars^ 
off, and this mouthful of grass mixed with 
sahva is swallowed into the first stornach 
Later, when the animal is resting, this food 
IS brought upward into the month in small 
quantities and thorongWy mn.^icafcd h^ 
tween the large molar tectli The food i" 
then swallowed into the second stomach, 
where it is digested AH ruminants Iiaie 
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hoofs, and they belong to the division ZTa- 
gidata, or hoof-bearing animals. 

BTJllP PABLIATVrRN’T, in English his- 
tory, the name given the remnant of the 
Long Parliament after tiie majority of its 
members had been expelled by GromweU’s 
soldiers under Colonel Pride, in 1648. Only 
sixty membeiB remained, and these in eim- 
junebon mth the army brought about the 
condemnation of Charles I. These members 
constituted the nimp, and the body was ever 
after known as the Btanp Parliament. It was 
forcibly dissolved by Cromwell in 1663 for 
opposing the demands of the army. It was 
reinstated twice later, but for only brief 
periods. In March, 1660 it decreed its own 
dissolution. 

BUEES, roons, the earliest written charac- 
ters of the ancient Teutonic people of North- 
western Europe. They are farmed almost in- 
vanbly of straight lines, and are found en- 
graved on monuments, tombstones, rings and 
weapons. Oecasion^ly a manuscript of 
later date contains them. Traces of runes are 
found in those parts of England that were 
first conquered by the Angles and Saxons, 
especially in Hor&umbria, Mercia and East 
Anglia Bunic inscriptions abound in 
Seandmavia, Denmark and Iceland. 

The oris^ of these eharacters is not known, 
but Anglo-Saxon tradition ascribes thdr in- 
vention to Odin. Instruments and weapons 
bearing runic inscriptions dating from A. n. 
300 to 400 have been found in Norway. The 
name is believed to be the same as the Anglo- 
Saxon word run, meaning myetery. The in- 
scriptions were associated with the magical 
rites of heathen wor^p; for this reason 
their use was forbidden by the early Chiis- 
tians, and they were gradually forgotten. The 
latest runic inscriptions in Sweden date from 
about 1450. 

EXINJIT SINGH, rmjeetTSWh’, (1780- 
1839), maharaja of the Punjab, India, and 
founder of the Sikh kingdom, itis father, a 
Sikh chieftain, died in 1702, and the govern- 
ment feU into the hands of his mother. At 
the age of seventeen, however, Bunjit rebelled 
against his mother’s authority and assumed 
the power himsdf. The shah of Afghanistan 
granted hiin possession of Lahore, which had 
been taken from the Sikhs, and Bunjit soon 
subdued the small Sikh states to the north of 
the Sutlej. The chiefs to the south of that 
river invoked the protection of the British, 
who made an arrangement with Bunjit ia 
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1809, accepting the Sutlej as the south houn. 
daiy of his dominions. The ambitions nrmoa 
now organized bis army after the Euimean 
model, with the help of French and 
officm, and steadily extended his power as- 
sunmg the title of raja m 1812. His boun- 
daries continued to widen until, by 1819 he 
was rulM of the entire Punjab, with title of 
maharaja, or king of kings. In 1836 he 


BunsTBo a Heavy oeieat Irom the Athens, hut 
he retained his power until his death. 

EXTNNIMEDE, the meadow on the right 
b^ of the Th^es, in Surrey, England, four 
miles below Windsor, where E3ng John met 
the barons who compelled him to sign Magna 
Charts, June 16, 1216. The actual m gn,..,; 
is said to have taken place on Magna Charta 
Island, opposite Bunnimede A race course 
now occupies the site of Bunnimede. See 
Magwa Chakca. 

EXJ'PEE, the unit of value in the monetary 
system of Britidi India. The weight of a 
rupee, 180 grains (troy), 166 grains of which 
are of pure silver, is fixed by tiie Britidi 
government. The value of the coin as cur- 
rency, which formerly fluctuated, is also fixed 
at the equivalent of thirty-two cents in 
United States or Canadian money. One-six- 
teenth of a rupee equals an anno. Other 
denominations are half-rupees, quarter rupees 
and mghth rupees. A lakh equals 100,000 
rupees; a erors, 100 lakhs. 

EXTPEET’ S LANE, the name formerly ap- 
plied to a vast tract of land bordering on 
Hudson Bay and then belonging to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. The territory was 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company by 
Charles II of En^and, and was held ly 
them until 1869, when the title was surren- 
dered to the British government, lii 1870 the 
title was transferred to the Dominion of 
Canada. The boundaries were never definite- 
ly determined. The territory was formerly 
known as The Ccmadian Nofthweet, That 
portion of it north of the organized provinces 
is now known as the North West Terrstones 
Bupertis Land was named for Prince Rupert, 
the first governor of Hudson’s Boy Company. 

EXJP'TXJEE. See Hebuia. 

EXIEAL OEEDITS. The problem of pro- 
viding credit faeihties to farmers has ei^ 
gaged the attention of agncultunsts and 
economists for many years. Mannfaotnrmg 
and commercial enterprises have depend on 
capital supplied by shareholders an ro 
credit by henka to conduct their bnsmess 
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and to cany them over dull seasons in trade 
Rural credit presents a more complex prob- 
lem The credit facilities to farmers are of 
two classes (1) temporary personal credits, 
from local merehants and bankers, to carry 
the farmer from seed time to harvest or to 
rdieve him m case of emergency; and (2) 
mortgage, or long-time, credit to make pos- 
sible the improvement of land and the pro- 
vision of smtable egmpment for plantmg, 
cnltivatmg, and markefang crops. 

Farm mortgages are costly and difficult to 
supervise; crop failures often suspend in- 
terest payments, and sometimes necessitate 
surrender of title to the land 

To meet the urgent need of tillers of the 
soil for larger and more readily available 
credit famhties, mortgage hanking has been 
developed m connection vnth agncnltoral 
operations. 

Federal Farm Iioan Act. The tTmted 
States Congress m 1916 passed the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, which provided for a na- 
tional system of rural credits, administered 
by a Federal Farm Loan Board. This Board 
consisted of five members, of whom the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was ex offieto (diair- 
man, the other four being appointed by the 
President. 


gage on his land. Eo commission is charged 
to the farmer. 

Ko loan is granted for less than $100, nor 
for more than $10,000. In any case, the loan 
cannot exceed fifty per cent of the value 
of the land and twenty per cent of the 
buildings and other improvements. 

Loans are not made on land not occupied 
or tilled by the owner. They are granted for 
the fallowing reasons : 

(a) To purchase land for asricultural use. 

(b) For equipment, fertiliser and llvestoclc. 

(c) For Improvlna and erecting buildings 

(d) For the discharge of a prior mortgage. 

Farm Credit Act of 1983. An enlaigement 
of the activities of the government in ar- 
rangmg rural credit was provided in the 
Farm Credit Act, passed by Congress in 
1933. A Farm Credit Admmistration ivas 
set up, the governor of which was given au- 
thority to organize and charter twelve pro- 
ductive credit organizations and twelve 
banks for cooperatives, one each to be estab- 
lished m each city where there is located a 
Federal Land Bank A central bank of co- 
operatives was orgamzed to make loans to 
cooperative associations 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
Rural credit facilities were further extended 


Federal Land Banks. The TTmted States, 
exdusive of Alaska, was divided into twdve 
districts^ known as Federal Iiand Bank Dis- 
tricts. In each district is a Federal Land 
Bank, managed by a board of directors, six 
members of which are chosen by the Farm 
Loan associations of the distnct, and three 
appomted by the Federal Farm Loan Board 

Each Federal Land Bank must have a 
capital of at least $760,000. The capital 
stock, m shares of five dollars each, may be 
held by any individual, firm, or corporation, 
or by the government of any state or of the 
United States. 

Rational Farm Loan Associations. Fersons 
desiring to borrow money on farm mortgage 
security are required to form oigamzations 
known as Rational Farm Loan associations, 
duly officered and approved by the Federal 
Land Bank of the district. 

Only farmers or those about to become 
&rmers can become members of these asso- 
ciations. Each member is required to sub- 
scnbe for stock m the association to the 
amount of five per cent of the loan for which 
he apphes For the loan the farmer gives 
his personal note, secured by a first mort- 


in 1934, when Congress authonzed the estab- 
bsbment of the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration, with capital of $290,000,000, sup- 
phed by the Umted States Treasury, and 
with authority to issue bonds to the extent 
of two billions, guaranteed both as to pnn- 
cipal and mterest by the government. 

The Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Act. 
In 1935, Congress passed a law, known as 
flie Frazier-Lemke Act, which permits debt- 
burdened farmers to go into Federal courts 


and obtam moratoriums on their mortgages 
for as long as three years During that tune 
them properties, in effect, are under court 
control. The act provides for an appraisal of 
the “fair and reasonable market value” of 
the property, which the farmer may retain 
for the penod of the momtonum upon pay- 
ment of a “reasonable” rental fix^ by the 
court. The rental shall be applied to all 
charges, and whatever is left over will be 
applied against the fanner’s indcbtedn^ 
BDBAI. HI&H SCHOOL Sec High 


BUSH, a plant of the sedge famil.v, which 
grows in marshes and on the banks of streams 
Ld ponds The smooth, leafless stems grow 
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b> a hraglit of three feet. They are tough and 
flexible and are used in mahmg baskets, 
ohair-bottoms and mats. The various species 
of rush are found m swampy places the 
world over. See Hobsexahi Bush ; Bulrush. 

BtrSEnr, John (1819-1900), one of the 
most emment Bnghsh art enties, authors and 
social reformers of the nmeteenth century, 
was bom m London. TTm parents were 
Scotch, and th^ attended carefully to his 
education He 
studied at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 
and before his 
graduation won the 
Newdigate pnze for 
his poem Salsette 
and Elephaata, In 
1843 he produced 
the flrst volume of 
his Modem Paint- 
ers, a great work on 
artcntieism. Other 
volumes appeared 
at intervals during BUSKIN 

the next seventeen years. The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture and Stones of Venice, orili- 
oisms on architecture, followed 

In 1860, with the publication of Unto this 
Last, Buskm appeared as a social reformer; 
and he engaged actively in the work which be 
championed in his writmg. He improved 
the condition of several tenement houses, had 
streets cleaned and, in fact, devoted the great- 
er part of his fortime to the improvement of 
the working classes. From 1871 to 1879 and 
from 1883 to 1884 he was Slade professor of 
art at Oxford, but was obliged to resign on 
account of ill health. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Bus- 
kin wrote, among others. Fore Clavigera, a 
series of letters to the workingmen of Eng^ 
land; Poems; Sesame and Lilies; Ethics of 
the Dust; The Orown of Wild OKve; The 
Queen of the Air; Mornings in Florence, and 
Praeterita. Eloquence, force and subtle 
analysis are the prevailing characteristics of 
Buskin’s literary style, and his works are 
permeated with a lofly enthusiasm for truth 
and beauty and with a generous sympathy 
for ihe poor and the weak. He is most widdy 
known among children for his beautiful fairy 
tale King of the Golden Biver. 

BUSSELL, AirsiB (1864-1936), in the 
generation now passing, one of the leading 
American actresses, bom in Liverpool, Eng- 



land, but ta^ to the United States in earlv 
^ildhood. Her parents were Irish. Miss 
Bussell’s first stage appearance was at the 
age of mgh^ in Montreal, Canada; not untd 
IbiJi did she achieve success in the United 
States, when she appeared m Esmerelda in 
New York Ciiy. Among her greatest sue- 
cesses are numerous Shakespearean revivals. 

BUSSELL, Beeieaiii), Earl (1873- )' 

m English author and philosopher, was born 
in Trelleck, the second son of Viscount Amer- 
ley. At Trnuty College, Cambndge, he at- 
tained high rank as a scholar, especially m 
the branches of mathematica and social 
science He has been a prolific writer of 
books in which he has fredy expressed his 
origmal— often radical — views on socid ques- 
tions He had a wide and appreciative au- 
dience both m Europe and America. 

The wide range of his mtdlectnal mterest 
is shown by the titles of some of his prmcipd 
works. 


German Social Democracy; Essay on the 
Foundations of Geometry; Philosophy of 
Leibmts; Principles of Mathematics, Prob- 
lems of Philosophy; Mysticism and Logic; 
The Analysis of Mmd; The Prospects of 
Industrial Civilisation. 

BUS'SELL, John, Lord, Earl Bussell 
(1793-1878), an English statesman, the son 
of the Duke of Bedford. Educated at a pn- 
vate school and at Edmburgh University, he 
entered Parliament m 1813, before attainmg 
his majority. In 1819 he made his first mo- 
tion m favor of parliamentary reform, the 
great question of which he was the champion 
through life. In 1831 he was paymaster- 
general m Lord Urey’s Administration, and 
though not m the cabmet, he mtroduced the 
flrst Beform Bill to the House of Commons. 
In the excitmg stmggle that followed. Lord 
Bussell was popularly accepted as the great 
champion of reform. In Lord Mdboume’s 
second cabmet, Bussdl was home secretary, 
and m 1839 he became a colonial secretary. 
Prom 1841 till 1845 he led the oppositiDn 
agamst Peel (See Peel, Sir Egbert), with 
whom, however, he was m sympathy on the 
Com Law Question. In 1846 he f ormed'a mm- 
istry which remained m power until 1853 He 
then entered the Cabmet of Lord Aberdeen 
as Foreign Secretary,, and m 1855 he became 
Colonial Secretary m Lord Palmerston s 

Cabinet. He represented Great Bntam at fte 

Vienna Conference. In 1865 he succeeds 
Palmerston as leader of the Liberal party* 
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- SUSSELL, Liltjatt (1861-1922), an 
Amencan aeb^s and light opera singer, bom 
at Clinton, Iowa Although she had appeared 
earher in amatenr theatricals, she made her 
first professional appearance at dghteen, m 
Finafore. She became pnma donna of the 
MeCanll Opera Company and later, as head 
of her own company, presented Virgtma and 
Paul, PdBy, The Queen of Bnlliants, Ftddle- 
iee-dee, Lady Teazle, The Butterfiy, one of 
her foremost successes, and WtCifre. She 
was later seen in vandeviUe, but re&ed from 
the stage after her marriage, in 1912, to 
A. F. Moore, owner and editor of the Fitts- 
bnrgh Leader. Her name, before adopting 
that of Bussdl, was Hsleh Leoitabd 

BUSSEUi, Son Sioxa (1848-1902), an 
Amencan actor, bom in Brnnswich, Maine. 
As a dmmmer boy he was with the Federal 
army during the Civil War, and after the dose 
of the war he began to play small parts. At 
Samt Louis, in 1865, he adueved his first real 
snccess, and two years later jomed Augnstm 
Daly’s company, lismg to stellar heights in 
1880 in Edgeusood Folks. His greatest snc- 
cess was won in Peaceful Valley, A Poor Ha- 
lation and A Bachelor’s Bamanee — splays 
written for him and wdl suited to convey 
the sentiment and comedy and the gentle and 
whimsical moods whidh this actor so admira- 
bly expressed 

BUSSELL SAGE FODHDATIOK, an in- 
stitution founded in 1907 by Mrs. Bussell 
Sage, who gave $10,000,000 for its endow- 
ment The purpose is ’’the improvement of 
social and hving conditions m the Hmted 
States of America,” but it does not seek to 
improve conditions by merely rdieving dis- 
tress. Its object is to remove the causes of 
poverty and distress. The work of the 
Foundation is carried on by departments. 
The most important departments are those 
of Chenfy and Organization ; Child Helping; 
Bemedial Loans; Becreation, and Education. 
The Dqiartment of Becreation has done 
much to further the use of school buildings as 
social centers. The Department of Bemedial 



of loan sharks. 

73ie Bussell Sage Foundation House Com- 
pany has eonstmcted at Forest Hills Gardens, 
on Long Island, a number of attractive and 
convenient houses at remarkably low prices. 
These are rented to families of moderate in- 
come In this way the Foundation is trying 
to solve the houmng problem in a large city. 


|USSIA, rush'a, the father- 
land of the greater por- 
tion of the Slavic race. 
In 1914, the year which 
witnessed the outbreak of 
the World War, the name 
Bussia stood for a great 
empire in Europe and 
Asia, extending from the 
Baltic Sea to the Facific 
Ocean, and ruled by a 
czar who held dommion 
over one-sixth of the land 
area of the globe. This 
name stood also for des- 
potism; for oppression 
of the masses; for the ex- 
iling of lovers of free- 
dom; for the rule of the 
privileged classes, who represented but a 
small fraction of the population. Faraghted 
observers knew that a Bussian upheaval was 
commg sooner or later, but outbreak of the 
World War, in which Bussia’s Slavic mil- 
hons ralhed to the defense of their friends in 
tile Balkans, seemed to umte the people and 
to check the smoldermg fires of revolution. 
The war, however, could not mdefinitely post- 
pone the rismg of the masses. The storm 
broke early in 1917; then followed the down- 
fall of the imperial government, and a long 
penod of desperate suffering on the part of 
the people, as they struggled to reconstruct 
their nation, on a pattern hitherto unknown 
m tile T^orld 

Physical Peatures. Rusaa proper is a vast 
pl. 1 T., which IB divided mto northern and 
southern slopes by a height of land, whidi 
passes m an irregular direction from a little 
north of the middle point m the Ural Moun- 
tams to the pomt on the Baltic where the 
boundaries of Bussia and several small states 
umte This height of land attains its great- 
est elevation m the Valdai Hill", diicctly 
south of Leningrad These have an elevation 
of a Mtle over 1,000 feet On the south .are 
the Caucasus Mountams, which have an ele- 
vation of over 18,000 feet, and to the wist 
of these is a range of low mountams in the 
Crimea, which attains an altitude of about 
4,000 feet In the northern part of the east- 
ern boundary arc the Urals, rc-achma at the 
northern e.vtremity an altitude of ataut i.OOO 
feet, though having an average height of 
from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
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Bussia lias a numlier of large and impor- 
tant rivers. To the north of the watershed 
and flowing into the Aretio Ocean or its 
coast waters are the Fetehora, draining the 
northeastern port of the country; the 
Mezen, the Dvina, flowing into the Gidf of 
Archangel, and the Onega, flowing into the 
Onlf of Onega; while those flowing into the 
Baltic or its coast waters are the Neva, the 
Buna, the Niemen and the Vistula, which in 
the lower part of its course flows through 
Prussia. Of the great rivers flowing south- 
ward we And the Ural, the Great Uzen, the 
Volga and the Coma, flowing into the Cas- 
pian; the Don, flowing into the Sea of Azov, 
and the Dnieper, the Bug and the Dniester, 
flowing into the Black Sea. All of these 
streams are navigable in the lower parts of 
their courses, and some of them are nav- 
igable for many miles. Bussia has a num- 
ber of large lakes, nearly all of which are 
situated in the northwestern part of the 
eonntiy. The largest, Lake Ladoga, north 
of Petrograd (now Leningrad), is about the 
size of Lake Ontario and is the largest lake 
on the continent. To the northwest of this, 
near Finland, are other large lakes, all of 
which are in a low country and have marshy 
borders. The Caspian Sea, with its surface 
eighty feet below the Mediterranean and 
entirely enclosed by land, is really a salt 
lake, and the Black Sea might also be con- 
sidered in the some light. 

Climate. Bussia extends through nearly 
thirty-five degrees of latitude; consequently 
it has a varied climate, the extreme northern 
part being within the Arctic regions and the 
southern part falling within the warm tem- 
perate regions. The absence of mounbun 
harriers causes the country to he swept al- 
ternately by wmds from &e north and the 
south; ther^ore it is subject to sudden and 
violent changes in temperature. The west- 
ern portion also has a more equable climate 
than the eastern, because it is much nearer 
the sea. The mean temperature at Lenin- 
grad for January is about 1S°, and for July 
it is about 64°, while at Odessa, on the Bla<^ 
Sea, it is much warmer. The average rain- 
fall for the entire country is about twenty 
indhes a year, but it is mueh greater in the 
northwestern than in the son&eastern por- 
tions. The entire country in winter is usually 
covered with a heavy fall of snow and this 
adds much to the moisture and is of great 
advantage to agriculture. 


Mineral Besonrees. Bussia has an abun- 
dant supply of minerals, the most valuable 
being platmum, iron, copper, coal, salt, smc. 
gold and silver. Coal is found m W 
quantities in the south-central part of the 
country, in lie valley of Ihe Donetz Biver 
Iron oceurs in ihe Ural Mountain^ which 
are the depository of many other metals 
In Caucasia are some of the most productive 
petroleum fields known to the world. Mal- 
achite, emeralds, diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones occur in the Ural Mountains, and 
amber is found in the coasts of the Baltio. 
Building stone is not plentiful, but porce- 
lain clay and clay smtable for brick and tile 
are found in a number of places. The low- 
lands along the Baltio contain extensive peat 
bogs. There are others, also, near Moscow, 
and these are on importot source of fuel 

Agriculture. Under Soviet rule the farm- 
ing community suffers from strict govern- 
mental control. In czarist days the sin^e- 
owner farms totalled more than 300,000,000 
acres; after fifteen years of Communism 
these were reduced to 72,000,000 acres. Most 
farmers have been forced into state farms 
called collectives, holdings being merged into 
largo acreages for unit operation. All agri- 
culture suffered a decrease in production, bat 
averages for various crops are rising. All 
tile cereals, where the soil is fertile, are 
grown, rye, wheat, and oats leadmg, m that 
order. The government imposed restrictions 
and penalties so severe on small farmers 
that horses, cattle, sheep, and swine have 
greatly decreased in number. As examples, 
within five years cattle decreased from 68 
million head to 38 million; swine, from 21 
million to 12 million. The Black Barth conn- 
try, stretching cast to west m Southern Bus- 
sia, is one of the richest grain areas in the 
world. 

Forests. In all of the Soviet Union there 
are more than two and a half billion acres 
of forests, two-thirds of which are in Bussia 
proper, a considerable portion in swamps 
and marshes or in areas yet macoessibla 

Other Industries. In the forest region 
lumbering and the manufacture of potash, 
tar, turpentine and other forest product® en- 
gage a large number of inhabitanfa The 
fisheries of the country are also veiy 
tant. Notwithstanding its numerous lakra 
and rivers, all of which arc well stoiSM 
with fish, the country is unable to supply the 
local demand. The inhabitants of the ex- 
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treme noiili are engaged to a large extent 
in hunting and trapping and denve consid- 
erable revenue from the sale of fnrs and the 
feafliers and down of water fowl. 

Transportation. Russia has o o m p ar a* 
lively little seacoast and few important 
ports, but the vast plam occupying most of 
the country makes it possible for boats to 
navigate nearly all of the streamy most of 
which have been canalized. In addition to 
theses there are many miles of canals connect- 
ing ^e different river ^sterns, so that it is 
possible for boats to pass from the 'White 
Sea to the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea and 
from the Caspian Sea to the Baltic Sea. 
Bnropean Russia has a larger canal mileage 
than any other conntry. 

The Russian Rmpire had an eztenmve com- 
merce canied on chiefly with Great Britain 
and Germany. The ITmted States also had an 
important share. The exports consisted al- 
most wholly of wheat, flour and leather, 
while the imports were raw material for 
manufactures, particularly cotton; manu- 
factured goods, including clothing, machin- 
eiy and sdentiflo instruments, and food- 
stuffs Under early conditions in the Soviet 
Union, induced I 7 suspicion and lack of 
credits, commerce declined, but with leading 
nations it has been re-established. 

Idtcratnre. The oldest wntings in the his- 
tory of Russian hierainre are translations 
from the Old Church Slavic language of re- 
ligious works, parts of the Bible and ntnals 
for Church service. The most important of 
the eorhest writers was Nestor, who lived 
early in the twelfth century, and who wrote 
a cdebrated Chronicle, whi^ is not extant. 
Nrom the tune of the destructive mvasion of 
the Mongols, in the thirteenth century, until 
the seventeenth century, life in Russia was 
on a low plain mtellectnally, but under Peter 
the Great hteratnre began to revive Not 
only did the new literature show forth the 
national spizil^ but it b%an to have a dis- 
tinctly Bnropean character. Throughout the 
eighteenth century the growth continued, and 
to one man of that century, more than to any 
other person, belongs the cuedit for fixing the 
literary form of the language This was 
Iiomonosoff (1711-1765), whose most impor- 
tant works were his writings on vertiflcation 
and rhetoric Burmg the reign of Catharine 
U, Prench infinenee was paramount, but this 
Was superseded about the end of the eight- 
eenth century by English and German influ- 


ence. Idterature sincerely mirroring the Rus- 
sian. people, less responsive to foreign m- 
fluenee, dewtioped under great writers. As 
of yesterday the names of Tolstoi, Gogol, 
Saltikov, Ostrovtiry, and Turgenieff add lus- 
ter to tile nation; among to-day’s leaders 
none are better known than Solngub, 
Ruprm, Merezhkov^, Tolstoi, and Gorky. 

Old Russia, The area and population of 
the Russian domain at ihe outbreak of the 
'World War are shown in the table' 


Dmsiov 

Sq Mi 

Population 

ItQBsla in Sluropd 

1,997,810 

149,764,000 

Russia in Asia 

6,894,119 

29,141,600 

Finland 

125,689 

8,277,100 

Internal Waters 

847,468 



6,764,686 

182,182,600 


Russia in Europe extended from the Arctic 
Ocean to tiie Black and Caspian seas, and 
from the Ural Konntams to the Baltic Sea 
and the former boundaries of Gmmany and 
AustrisrEungaiy. It occupied over half of 
ihe continent, and was about two-thirds as 
large as the Umted States Russia in Ama 
included Siberia, the Steppes Provinces, 
Turkestan and Transcaspia. Jh tins vast 
empire there was a great diversity of races 
and peoples, not only m the Asiatic portion 
but in the European, In Asia the czar ruled 
over 6,000,000 Russians, and numerous Ar- 
menians, Mongols, Persians, Turkomans, 


Great Rnaslans 

65,000,000 

ZAttle Russians 

20,000,006 

Wbite Russians 

6,000,006 

CoBsaoks (Little 
Russians In 
BPeeofa) 

Foies 

8,000,004 

9,009,000 

Gennans 

2,000,000 

Swedes . 

Finns and 
Karelians 
Rsthonlans 

J^etts and Llthu* 
anians 

1 300,000 

8,600,000 

660.000 

9,600,000 

banians 

Rumanians 

Jews 

1.300.000 

1.100.000 
e.ooo.ooo 


Center of Euro- 
pean Russia, 
also In north and 
east 

The Ukraine, 
north of the 
Black Sea 
Four Bovern- 
ments in the 

East and sonth- 
east 


Poland and 
western prov- 
inces 

Baltic provinces, 
Poland, aouth 
Russia 
Finland 
Finland 


Baltic roBicns 
Baltic rcBlona, 
Lithuania. 
Poland 
Caucaaua 
Bessarabia 
Southwcat. weal 


Tatars and other Orientals. The compiraty 
of nabonahty in Enropean Russian is indi- 
cated by tbe snmmary above. 
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The Soviet Bepnhiics. According to the 
most reliable statistics, the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Bepubhes m 1033 contained a total 
of 8,241,921 square miles, and a population 
of 165,768,401). Of the total number of peo- 
ple, 146,000,000 were in the European area 
(the Ukraine accounted for 32,000,000), and 
tiie remainder were in the other five federated 
republics, described on another page. 

History. In the ninth century Russia was 
inhabited by numerous tribes of Slavs, who 
had come, how long before is not known, from 
the neighborhood of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. The total lock of union among the 
tribes made the Slava an easy prey to in- 
vaders, who swept in upon them from all 
sides. Fmally, about the middle of the ninth 
century, the Scandinavians, under their 
leader. Bunk, were invited by the Slavs to 
enter the eountiy, assume mle over it and 
protect it from mvasion. Bank’s power grew 
rapidly, and by 862, the date usually given os 
the foundation of the Russian Empire, he 
ruled from Kovgorod a wide empire. Bunk 
died in 879, and Oleg, a member of his family, 
was made regent for Bunk’s son. Under 
Oleg the capital of the country was removed 
to Kiev, and an attack was directed against 
Constantinople so successfully that the By- 
zantine emperor was obliged to pay a ran- 
som for the city. 

Gradually the descendants of Bunk 
strengthened and widened their kingdom, 
which came in time to be called Russia, prob- 
ably from the name given by the Finns to 
the Scandinavians. Under Vladimir the 
Great (980-1015), the Greek form of Chris- 
tianity was introduced into the country, and 
an effort was made to better the religious and 
intellectual condition of the people. By the 
end of the eleventh century the Russians had 
reached a plane of civilization little lower 
than that of the peoples of western Europe. 

In the first half of the thirteenth ccntuiy, 
however, the Mongols swept over Russia, and 
this invasion put an end to all self-govem- 
mdnt, to all intellectnal progress, in fact, to 
all civilization. The country was cut off from 
western Europe, and the nationalization of 
the Slavs was delayed for centuries. Grad- 
ually Moscow became the strongest of the 
principalities of eastern Russia, and it was 
a grand prince of Moscow, Dmitri IV, who 
in 1380, by his victory over the Mongols, took 
the first step in the liberation of the country 
from the formgn yoke. As the principalities 


came to recognize that, disunited, they could 
nOTcr hope to become free, they lard aside 
thmr dmsmsiona and jomed for the overthrow 
of the Tartara. :Wan the Great (1462-1505) 
succeeded in breakmg the power of the Mon 
golB by turning the different hordes against 
each other, and Ivan the Terrible ( 1533 . 
1584) extended Russian mle over Kazan As" 
trakhan and part of Siberia. ’ 

Following the strong rule of Ivan the Ter- 
rible came a period of anarchy and disorder 
which ended with the election, in 1613 of 
Miohad Romanoff to the throne. During’ the 
reign of Alexis, the son of Michael, consid- 
erable territory was acquired in a war with 
Poland, and a protectorate was assumed over 
the Polish Cossacks. Alexis left three sons 
of whom the oldest, Feodor, ruled but six 
years, expressing at his death the wish that 
his half-brother, Peter, should succeed him, 
rather than Ivan, the rightful heir, who was 
almost an imbecile. However, Peter’s sister, 
Sophia, ambitious of power, succeeded m 
having Ivan proclaimed joint sovertign with 
Peter, intending to retain the power m her 
own hands. In the straggle which followed, 
Peter proved the stronger, Sophia was forced 
to retire to a eonvent and Peter became m 
reality the sole ruler of Russia, although Ivan 
was allowed to retain the title of czar. It is 
from tiie reign of this sovereign that the real 
greatness of Russia dates. 

At the death of Peter (1725) the crown 
passed to his wife, Cathanne, who was sue 
cceded two years later by Peter’s grandson, 
Peter H (1727-1730). The reigns of Petei; 
Anna Ivanovna (1730-1740) and Ivan (1740- 
1741) were of no great importance in the 
history of the country, but during the rtign 
of Elizabeth Petrovna (1741-1762) occurred 
the Seven Tears’ War between Austna and 
Prussia, in which Russia took part on the 
side of Austria. Peter, the successor of Eliz- 
abeth, was murdered within a short time of 
his accession, and his wife came to the throne 
03 Catharine H. Under Catharme Russia as- 
sumed a more prominent position among the 
European nations than ever before, and the 
genius of tbo queen enabled the country to 
support its position well. The partitions of 
Poland, by which Russia gained great 
sions of territory, took place during Cath- 
arine’s reign, and the Crimea was annexed m 
1783. A war with the Turks (1787-17^), 
in which Russia was sneoessful, advanced the 
boundaries of Russia to the Dniester. 




RUSSIA THE HUGE 
t. The growth o£ Russia from 1500 to the present a. The kinds of land 1 
Russia: the black-earth region is the great wheat-raising area 3 Won ai 
Important to Russian industrial development 


I in European 
and coal are 
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Paul I, llie son of Oatbaiine, sacceeded her 
on the throne and mled from 1796 to 1801. 
At the ontset of his reign, he seemed favorahle 
to reform, hat he speedily changed his policy 
and miaeted repressive measures that were so 
galling as to be almost nnendurahla Finally 
he was assassmated, and his son, Alexander 
I, came to the fhirae. Alexander seemed 
fitted both by natnre and by training for his 
position. He was a man of high Ideals and of 
eonrage enough to carry them out. Among 
his first acts were the fredng of the serfs 
in the Baltic disfricts, the abolishing of tiie 
system of paid espionage and the diseontin- 
nance of torture as a legal punishment. 

On the death of Alexander, in 1825, his 
brother, Nicholas I, came to the throne. Like 
Alexander, Nicholas began his rule in a liberal 
maimer, but fell back later upon a policy of 
repression, overcome by the cbfflculties which 
met the r^ormer. Bis foreign relations led 
to war with Persia, participation in the Turk- 
ish defeat at Navarino, and finally to the 
great stm^le known as the Crimean Wax, 
before the dose of which Nicholas died. TTia 
successor, Alexander H, was forced to ac- 
c^t the Treaty of Paris, which took from 
Bussia a part of Bessarabia and her protect- 
orate over the Danubian principalities. 
Another war with Turkey, begun in 1877, re- 
sulted much more favorably for Bussia, but 
she was obliged by the other powers to give 
up a part of her gains. 

At the outset of his reign, Alexander 
began a series of radical reforms, but before 
his death he had adopted the old reactionary 
policy and had become very unpopular. He 
was assassinated in 1881, and his son, Alex- 
ander m, came to the throne. One of the 
most lasting in its results of any of the 
events of the reign of Alexander HI was 
the agitation against the Jews. Many priv- 
ileges were taken from them by law, and 
persecutions of all sorts were b^run against 
them. With varying severity, this perse- 
cution has continued to the present day. On 
the death of Alexander HI, in 1894, tos son 
came to the throne as Nicholas II. He made 
few changes in his father’s poliiy, continu- 
ing especially the attempt to advance Bus- 
sian interests in the East. Bailways were 
constructed in. Asiatic Busda, and trading 
posts were everywhere establiriied. In 1895, 
at the close of the war between China and 
Japan, Bussia came into possesrion of the 
Chinese peninsnla of Liao-timg, on which 
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Port Arthur is mtuated. This port was ot 
the utmost importance to Bussia, as afford 
ing an ice-free outlet for her Siberian com- 
modities. Constant efforts were m.a,. to 
make the distnct about Port Arthur thor- 
oughly Bussian in language and in com- 
merce Korea was seized on some pretext 
and the annexation of Mlongolia was at- 
tempted. No opportunity was overlooked for 
sending Bussian soldiers into Chinese terri- 
tory, and by the dose of the Boxer tiouble 
in China, Mandiuria and half of Mongolia 
were firmly hdd by Bussia. 

Backed by the European powers, Japan 
protested against the aggressions of Bussia 
and brought such pressure to bear that the 
evacuation of the territory by October, 

1903, WM promised by Busma. Later it be- 
came evident that the czar was still hoping 
to annex the territory which he hdd, and 
Japan, fearing for Korea, of which she con- 
sidered herself the natural guardian, saw 
that she would be obliged to drive Bustia 
from Chinese territory. On Febmery 6, 

1904, the Japanese representative left Pet- 
rograd, and two days later active hostihties 
began. For the military events of the war, 
see Bueso-Japahese Wae. 

The complete defeat of Bussaa in tins 
struggle had some benefidsl effects on the 
country. It aroused the people to a sense 
of the inefficiemy of thdr govemmmit and 
showed them the corruption which existed in 
the official life of the country. This awaken- 
ing had begun, however, long before the 
dose of the struggle. Throughout the war 
Nicholas H hud showed himself utterly un- 
able, by reason of his vacillating disposition, 
to deal with the grave situation which cm- 
^nted him. The reactionary dass, which 
was completely in. control, prevented the 
spread of edncatiim among the poorer 
classes, reduced the peasants to the cw- 
dition of mere slaves; forced them to give 
most of their earnings in taxes to support 
the favored dasses — in short, brought the 
country to a condition little different from 
that of France previous to the Eevolntii^ 
The damage done to Bussian trade by the 
war with Japan threw hundreds of thou- 
sands of laborers out of woA, race 
broke out among the different 
in the country, and everywhere demands lor 


freedom were made. . 

The czar seemed at first ready togran 
loncesdons, but the reactionary party w 
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too ibcoag, and the petitions for representa- 
'Gre govemment -were lefosed. spirit 

of revolt spread; peasant risings oeenrred; 
tbe national troops, in their attempts to 
gaell the disturbances, were resisted by 
armed forces, and tbe erew of the wartiiip 
Pcfmiin mntinied and emised from one 
Black Sea Fort to another. At let^ih the 
czar found himself compelled to grant cer- 
tain reforms and, most important of aU, to 
promise the assembling of a repiesentative 
le^slafive body. Mere promisee of reform, 
howeeer, were looked upon with snspimon 
by the rerolntiomst party, whidi was to be 
satisSed with nothing less radical tiian the 
proclamation of a democratic rqinbU^ and 
violent ontbreaks constantiy occurred in dif- 
ferent parts of the eonntry. 

The promised le^lative body, the Bnma, 
held its first session on May 13, 1906 After 
fen weeks of free disenssion of conditions in 
Eossia, doling wbioh important demands 
were made npon the czar, amonnting in snh- 
stance to the lehngnislnnent of his anto- 
cratic power and the granting of real ad- 
nDnistrative control to the people, the czar 
dissolved the Bnma, July ZL A second 
Duma, elected on a greatly restricted fran- 
chise, assembled March 1, 1907, and was £s- 
solved by the edict of the czar on Jime 17. 
The third Bnma met in Kovemher, hnt soon 
sdjonmed to meet on June 21, 1908. Tins 
Duma was chosen as the result of the arbi- 
traiy action of the government^ and did not 
falfy represent the people. It favored the 
government and continned to mt until 1912 
The sessions itf the fonrth Buma b^an in 
Bovember, 1912 The freedom of action of 
the Bnma, tiiongh in theory almost unlinut- 
^ was greatly lessened by the influence of 
the bnieanctaiy. 

The TForW War, Im July, 191^ affaiis 
were approaching a crims in Bnssia, and tiie 
time seemed ripe for a new revolution. Then 
eeme the Austrian attack on Serbia and Eus- 
eia’s defense of the small Slavic nation, the 
outcome of which was the opening of the Bn- 
lopeanwar (for details of this critical period, 
aee Would Was). The imminence of war 
overshadowed the domestic mtnation, and it 
seemingly a united Bnssia that entered 
me struggle An oSmirive in Austrian Po- 
and (Galicia) was a brilliant success, but in 
me summer of 1915 tbe Busman teoops were 
adly defeated by the Anstro-Germans, who 
orove them out of Gidida, recaptured Lem- 


berg and Przemysl, forced the capitulation 
of Warsaw and threatened Yilna and Biga. 
^6 Bnssian people were roused to intense 
indignation by these disasteis, which were the 
resnit of mefflciemy and even treacheiy in the 
government. Bussia was betrayed by its 
own officials, some of whom had been carrying 
on an intrigue vriih Germany from the be- 
ghaning of tbe stmggle. In this treasonable 
business the czarina herself had a hand, but 
the czar was probably blameless. Mnnitions 
were dehberately withheld from the troops, 
and there was general disoigamzatiou of all 
military d^aitmmits. 

In spite at the efforts of the traitors, a 
powerful orgBnization for carrying on the 
war efficiently was functioning. This was 
tiie AU-Bnssiau Zemstvos Union, represent- 
ing a leagna ol all the zemstvos in the conn- 
try. Under til' old system Bnssia proper was 
divided into govemmenta for local adminis- 
tration. Each government was divided into 
districts, and in the regions inhabited by tiie 
Great Bnssians and luttie Bnssians each dis- 
trict had an elected assembly called the 
zemstvo. The duties of the zemstvos included 
the administration of charity, pnhbe health, 
education, etc, the constinction of public 
works and the supervision of other matters 
concezning the district. These assemblies by 
uniting for war work accomplished miracles 
for tiie disorganized country. Up to Octo- 
ber, 1916, tiie Zemstvos Union, in coopera- 
tion with other societies, had estabhriied over 
3,000 military hospitals and had distributed 


The work of these soriebes diowed the pos- 
sibihties of the nation could it he freed from 
the paralyring rule of the old bureaucracy. 
Another vital factor in tbe progress of danoc- 
racy was the ukase of the czar prohibiting the 
sale and use of vodka, tiie national beverage 
The dimmation of drinking and dmnken- 
uess had much to do with ridding the people 
of tbmr inertia. 

Though Bnssia’s withdrawal from the war 
in 1917-1918 prolonged the struggle, the 
sounfay saved the day for the aUies hy keep- 
ing Germany and Austria occupied m the 
■ast while Bntmn was creating its great army 
Eusria had lost nearly 6,000,000 men by the 
md of 1916, and was then approaching «- 
baustion. The Pro-German etoente in tec 
Tovemment, who had helped bring about tins 
^ustion, were working^ for a separate 
peace with Germany early in 1917, and only 
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the outbieak of the revolution forestalled 
tins allied disaster. 

Xhe Bevalutum of 1917. Throughout Feb- 
ruary and March stakes, food riots and mob 
demonstrations prevailed in Petcograd and 
Moscow, and on March 11 the government 
ordered the dissolution of the Duma. In- 
stead of dissolving, the Duma, in the person 
of its president, telegraphed a dedance to the 
czar, and the troops began seizing the Cabinet 
ministers. Among those arrested was former 
Prime Minister Sturmer, who had been open- 
ly accused in the Duma of being a traitor. 
Shortly after, the Duma voted a resolution 
authorizing the executive council of the as- 
sembly to establish a provisional govemmeni^ 
and on March 16 the czar was required to 
sign a manifesto declaring his abdication and 
that of the heir apparent, Alexis. On the 
same day a coalition Cabinet was formed, 
at the head of which was Prmce Lvofl, organ- 
izer of the Zemstvos Union; Alexander Ker- 
ensky, Minister of Justice, represented the 
most powerful group, the workingmen and 
soldiers. Kerensky was a Socialist^ but with- 
out radical tendencies. 

The new government endeavored to carry 
out a program of reform, but it was soon evi- 
dent that the Cabinet was not radical enough 
to satisfy the masses. In May the pamdst 
elements forced the resignation of Mifyukov, 
who was suspected of impenahstio tmden- 
cies. To Kerensky, who was then moved up 
to the position of War Minister, fell the task 
of organizing an offensive among soldiers 
who had lost all heart for fighting. The Len- 
in propaganda became too strong for Keren- 
sky to overcome. On November 7, the Bol- 
sheviki seized Petrograd, and on November 
9 the All-Bussian Congress of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ delegates named a Cabmet with 
Lenin as Premier and Trotzky as Minisier 
for Foreign Affairs. 

The Soviets. What may be called the Bus- 
sian Soviet Bepubhc was then estabhshed. 
Soviet means commiUee. At the time of the 
first revolution soviets sprang into being all 
over the country, in the army regiments, in 
the factories and in the villages. Each soviet 
managed the affairs of the particular group 
of which it was a part. When the Kerensky 
government fell the Bolshiviki utilized these 
local committees to build up a structure in 
which they had supreme power. All who 
differed from them were eliminated, and by 
this process Bolshevism and sovietism became 


one and the same thmg. At the bottom of the 
systo are the local village soviets, whu* 
elect representatives to the district soviet on 
a basis of one deputy to every 1,000 poniih 
tion. This distinct soviet m turn rep- 
resentatives to the provmcial soviet on the 
basis of one deputy to every 10,000 popala- 

These province soviets in tarn elect repre- 
sentatives to the territory or state soviet, one 
deputy represcntmg 26,000 population from 
all these country soviets. From the great 
mfy soviets delegates are elected to the all- 
Bnssian convention on a basis of one depniy 
for 25,000 city electors, and one representa- 
tive for every 12,500 conntry populatioii. 
This AU-Bussiau convention of soviets is 
called not less than twice a year and is the 
supreme authority of the repubho. Paildd- 
pation in elections is limited to those who 
ffavor Bolshevism, and all others are barred. 
Thus there was established a new kind of au- 
tocracy. 

Later Developments. The astern under 
which the government functioned thereafter 
has already been desonbed. On his acces- 
sion to power Lenm began to put his Bol' 
shevik program into effect. lii regard to do- 
mestic mattery decrees were issued plsciug 
all factories m the possession of workmen, 
abohshmg private ownership of land, and 
givmg to the state possession of mmes, for- 
ests and waterways. As a part of his foreign 
policy, Lemn proposed to all the befiigerents 
that they declare a general armistice, and he 
pubhshed certain secret documents stored in 
the Russian ardbives. These were treaties 
made between Russia and its alhes, and their 
publication was for the purpose of persuad- 
ing the people that the allies were as hnpennl- 
istic as Germany. No reply having been re- 
ceived to his proposals to the alhed beihger- 
ents, Lenin declared the Eussums were justi- 
fied in making peace wiih Gtermany, and on 
December 14 an armistice was mgned at tiie 
ruined city of Brest-Iitovsk, the German 
headquarters in the east. After several weeks 
of negotiation, a treaty was concluded at ta 
place, by whidi Russia signed away the i^t 
to one-thirheth of its teriitoiy and one-ftttli 
of its population. All soverm^^ orra 
Estbonia, Livonia, Conrland, Poland, Finlan 
and the Ukraine was rdmqnished, represent- 
ing 298,650 square miles, and Russia 
ised to demobilize its anny and to rdease 
man prisoners. It was Germany’s mten- 
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DRAMATIC CONTRASTS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
Above Lenin’s Mausoleum in the Red Square, Moscow It is built of the finest 
marble, a speakers’ platform on top 

Below. A group of peasant voters assembled in village hall for Soviet elections 
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A PANORAMA OF MOSCOW. RUSSIA 
With the Moscow River, and towers of the Kremlm in the left background 



INTERIOR. MODERN TRACTOR FACTORY IN RUSSIA 
The molding stations, and overhead sand hoppers, between two conveyor ines. 
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Outline of the Government of Russia and of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 


BUSSIA FBOFBB 

Local Soviet. 

Handles local govemment on otders 
from above 

Bnral Disfnct Congress. 

Deputies from village soviets^ monthly 
meetings 

' Couniy Congress: 

Not more than 300 memberS} meets 
quarterly 

Fiovincial Congress 

Not more than 300 deputies, each of 
the congresses, except the ones lower 
than this, contools the one subordinate 
to it 

Begional Congress* 

Not more than 500 deputies 

AU-Bnsslan Congress of Soviets: 

Over 2000 members, annual sessions; 
chief function is to select and hear 
reports from Central Executive Oom- 
mittee 

Central Hxecntive Committee: 

386 members, holds bi-mouthly meet- 
ings, responsible collectively to All* 
Bussian Congress but supreme during 
its adjournment When'not in session, 
its powers are exercised by the Fresi* 

dinwi 

Council of People’s Conunlssais. 

Includes administrative heads of de- 
partments responsible indmdnally and 
ooUeciively to Central Executive Com- 
mittee and contains most important 
members of that body Its chairman 
(equivalent to Premier) has only 
authority to settle disputes 

DeparlaxientB and Services: 

Under the Council of People’s Oom- 
missars are the various services and 
departments of govemment corre- 
sponding to Cabinet ministries m other 
countries 

The departments local to Russia Proper are 
those of the Interior, Social Welfare, 
Health, Justice, Education and Agn- 
culture. 

Those under TDiion supervision are Worh- 
men’s and Feasants’ Inspection, Ih- 
nance, Labor, Trade, Economy and 
Statistics 

Commissars re^Kinsible to the Hnion are 
those of Foreign Affairs, War and 
Harine, Communications, Posts and 
T^egraphs 


n. s. s. R. 

The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic (Russia Proper) : 

All autonomous republics and areas, 
except the six named below, which 
came into IT S S R by treaty, are 
included in Russia Proper, which also 
contains most of Siberia 

The six republics, federated with Russia 
Proper, are 

‘Uhralne 8 S R., bordering Rumania 
TJabekiBtan 8 S. R , near Afghanistan 
Tadjikistan 8 S, R, in Central Asia 
White Russia 8 S R., bordering 
Poland 

Ttnkmenlstan 8. 8. R, bordering 
Persia 

Truis-Oaucaelan 8. F» 8 R., ineluding 
Georgia, Armenia and Aaarbaijan 

The federation of Russia Proper and the 
other SIX Soviet Republics is effected 
by the organization of the 

Union OongresB of Soviets, the members 
of which are elected by provincial 
congresses in member republics Re- 
sponsible to the Union Congress is the 

Tftiion Central Executive Oommlttee, com- 
posed of 131 members, representative 
of the important nationalities, and 
450 members apportioned according 
to population of member republics 
This Executive Committee selects the 

Xtolon Oonncil of Oommlssars, a counter- 
part of the Russian Council This is 
the administrative ministry of U. S S 
B and includes the following 

Departments or Mmistrles: 

Foreign Affairs, War and Marino, For- j 
eign Trade, Transport, Posts and Trfe- 
erVs, Workers' and Peasants' In- , 
speotion. Labor, Pood, Flnanre, and j 
Fconomp | 
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tion to make all the relmquished provinces 
Gecman principalities, and only its own do- 
feat, a year later, ddeated this plan. The 
Treaty of Brest-Iatovsk, which was a temble 
blow to the alhes, was ratided by a congress 
of soviets at Moscow, in Maicb, 1918. 

The snbsequent history of Bussia (Rns- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Bepublic) 
is that of an attempt to impose a eommimia- 
tie governmental rdgime on a nation of 165,- 
000,000 people, mostly of peasant stoc^ 
more than 50 percent of it illiterate. Be- 
pndiation of Bnssia's pre-war obligations 
lost the support of foreign eountnss. Lenin 
gamed complete control of the State, and 
after his death in 1924 his memory was held 
in reverence by the people. Joseph Stalin suc- 
ceeded him as chief of the State, though 
without official title for several years. In 
1929 a vast program of development of agri- 
culture followed the previous attempt to 
develop industries in &e mtiea and towns. 
State and collectivised farms were organ- 
ized, in which the small peasant holdings 
were merged, under a plan of full develop- 
ment of all farm resources in a 6ve-year 
period. AU labor both in factory and on the 
farm was mobilized by the power of the 
central authority, with severe penalties for 
&ilure to work according to decree. 

In 1933 a second 6ve-year plan of develop- 
ment was announced. In November, 1933, 
the United States government granted recog- 
nition to Bussia, and Wm. G. Bullitt was 
named first ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

Related Artlclee. Consult the followlos 
titles for additional information: 


Archangel 

Astrakhan 

Baku 

Bkaterina 

Kazan 

Kharkov 

Kiev 

Kishinev 

Kronstadt 

Minsk 


CITIES 

Moscow 

Nizhni Novgorod 

Odessa 

FetroCTad 

SeosLstopol 

TIflia 

Vllna 

Vladivostok 


Iiithtzania 

Poland 

Siberia 

Turkestan 

Ukraine 


GBOORAPHTCAIi DIVISIONS 


Bessarabia Bsthonia 
Bokhara Finland 

Circassia Georgia 

Courland Livonia 

Crimea Ural 

y.AigaB 

Onega 

RIVERS 

Bon Vistula 

Neva Volga 

BISTORT 

Alexander, 1, n, III Lenine, Nikolai 
Berlin, Congress of - — 

Bolshevik! 

Catharine I, 11 
Cossacks 
Crimean War 
Holy Alliance 
Ivai ni, IV 


Ladoga 


Dnieper 

Dniester 


Nicholas, L n 
Nihilists 
Paul I 

Peter I 

Russo'Turkish Wars 
Trotsky, Leon 
World war 




EU^SO-JAP^SB' WAS, a w» be 

tween Rnsma and Japan, bqginiiing m PchrT 
ary, 1904, and oontinnu^ until Sentemhn-' 
1905. ^The chief cauaTrf ffie e&llS 

^ssias attopt to gain control of Man- 
dnma and — v «Min- 


in the Far Ea^ ao strong 

mte JapM- At the close of the war between 

Chma and Japan m 1895, Japan had wra 
Mntrol of Formosa and Liao-tnng Peninsula, 
mdnding Port Arthur. The leadmg E^l 
p^ nations, however, forced Japan to cede 
]^-tu^ to China, and Russia imme- 
diately leased this peniusula. Russia had al- 
ready gained control of Sakhalin Mand, had 
completed the Trans-Siberian Railway and 


thnr, notwithstanding the repeated protests 
of Japan, which saw its very emstmee Ihreat- 
ened by these movements. 

EesonrMsoftheComhatants. Russia was 
far superior to Japan m numbers and ma- 
terial, but Japan had the batter tramed army. 
Moreover, while Russia had about 80,000 
tiroops at the seat of war, Japan had over 
200,000 at hand, while it required weeks and 
months for Russia to ship man and supplies 
from Fetrograd (Saint Petersbuig) to the 
front, Japan could render its armies in the 
field all posrihle assistance in a few hours’ 
notice. It was Russia’s policy, therefore, to 
delay engagements until reinforcements from 
Enrope should arrive. On tiie other hand, 
it was Japan’s policy to strike at once 

Siege of Port Arthur. From the first, the 
capture of Port Arthur was the chief objec- 
tive of the Japanese. The first attack was 
made by Vice Admiral Togo, on Fehmary 8, 
1904. The Rustian fleet sefiered great dam- 
age, and the Busman forces withffiew to the 
land forts. Fort A/thur was blockaded, and 
the Rnssian general Europatkin was dis- 
lodged fnmi his position and retreated to- 
wards Mnkden. At the close of a five-di^’ 
battle in October, the Bussiana again re- 
treated. After a mimher of attempts to cap- 
ture Fort Arthur by storm, the Japanese 
through trench warfare compelled the city to 
surrender January 2, 1905. 

Other Engagements. There were no im- 
portant engi^ements about Mukdeu until 
February 20, 1905, when ihe Japanese ad- 
vance began. The series of engag^ents 
known as the Battle of Mnkden constituted 
the greatest land battle of history previous to 
the World War. Over 700,000 men were 
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engaged, and the hne of 
battle extended over eighfy 
nules. The Japanese were 
lemforeed by troops from 
Fort Arthur under General 
Nogi, and Tfere finally -vie- 
fonous. The naval battle 
m the Sea of Japan, May 
27 and 28, resulted m the 
destruction of the Russian 
fieet. 

Treaty of Peace. In 
Jnn^ 1905, President 
Roosevelt, voicing the sen- 
tunent of almost all nar 
tions, suggested to the 
combatants the advisahilifjy 
of endmg the struggle, and 
in August of that year the 
peace convention met at 
Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire The treaty, whi^ 
was signed on September 
5, gave Port Arthur to 
Japan, made it snprmne in 
Korea, allowed it im- 
portant railway privileges 
m Manchuria and ceded to 
it the soutiiem half of Sah- 
hahn Island. One of the 
most important results of 
the war for Japan was the 
raising of that nation to a 
firstelass power. 

BUS'S 0-TUEK'ISH 
WAR, the war between 
Russia and Turkey in 1877 
and 1878 Por some years 
Russia had been looking 
for an opportumty to re- 
take the tenitoiy lost in 
the Crimean War, and the 
massacre of Christians in 
Bulgarm in 1876 offered a pretext for again power than could safely be given that coun- 
?>ahmg war on Turkey. Russia declared try, and the Congress of Berlin was called to 
itself the defender of the Christians m the modify the terms of the treaty. See Bfri.ti 7, 
Balkan provinces, and began the war m 1877. Cosgrbss op 

The rout of the Turks at Pbilippopolis and BUST, tiie brownish-red substance that 
tbe capture of Plevna wm’C the only impor- forms on the surface of iron and steel when 
taut engagements. Rusma resorted to modem tb^ are exposed to damp air, or to the ae- 
mefhods of warfare, and in a few mouths tion of air and water. When the name is 
■'TOre the Turks out The war was ended by used without any explanation it means trmi 
the treaty of San Stefano, which was very rust. It is an oxide of iron Rnst^maj be 
favorable to Russia However, the other removed from iron or sted by poli'hing with 
ereat powers, England, Prance and Ger- emery or some other powder. If a deep coat 
“any, fdt that the treaty gave Russia more is formed, however, a file, a grindstone or an 



THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 
Sbowln^ battles and rearranireincnt of 
boundaries 
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emeiy wheel may be necessary. Yellow spots 
formed on Imen by iron rust may be removed 
by soahmg l^e fabric in a weak solution of 
ozalio acid and then washing it, tbongb a 
strong solution of this acid is likely to 
weaken or destroy the fabric. Sometimes 
lemon juice will remove the spots. 

RUSTS, minute fungi that attack the 
leaves and strans of certain plants and cause 
extensive damage to wheat and some other 
crops. These fungi take liieir name from the 
resemblance of the disease th^ produce to 
iron rust. 

Bust may be said to begin with tittle black 
dots and lines that appear on the surface of 
the stem late in summer. These hnes are the 
innumerable spores which constitute the form 
in which the plant survives the wmter, or its 
rest period. In sprmg each spore b^;ms to 
grow, but after a little, it wiU die, unless in 
some way it is earned to the barberry bush. 
Upon the leaves of that shrub the growing 
spores thrive lustily, and soon they grow to 
be long chains of httle fringed cups, on the 
lower side of the leaves. These oups produce 
a different kind of spores, which are carried 
by the wmd, or in some other way, to wheat or 
grass or some cereal, where they force their 
way into the pores of the leaves and mature 
the blight spores that spoil the fruit. A field 
infected wiiii rust should not be planted to the 
same crop the second season. After the hai^ 
vest the stubble and straw ^ould be burned 
and the ground thoroughly plowed. A til- 
lage crop, such as com or potatoes, assures 
the destruction of the spores. 

RUTH, Boos OF, a book of the Old Testa- 
ment between Judges and Samuel. It gives 
a beautiful picture of the domestic life and 
customs of ihe Israelites of that period. Ruth, 
the heroine, vrho gives the name to the book, 
by her marriage with Boas, a wealQiy land- 
owner of Bethlehem, became the grand- 
mother of David, and one of the ancestors of 
Jesus. The name of the writer and time of 
writing are unknown. For the detailed stoiy 
of BuQi, see Bible, subhead Bible Stories 

RUTHETHAHS, or LITTLE RUS'SIANS, 
the name applied to the Slavs inhabiting 
Southern Russia and Austria on both sides of 
the Carpathian Mountains. They number 
about 20,000,000, about one-fourth of whom 
are in Galicia. They are short of stature, and 
have brown hair and eyes. They speak tiie 
Russian language, and most of them belong 
to tiie United Gre^ Church. Agriculture is 


about aeir only occupation, and they emnlov 
^thods and implements long sinec diso^rf 
by more progressive peoples. For the posi 
tion of the Buthemans at the dose of 
World War, see Gamoia. 


RUTILE, rotfta, a brownish-red mineral 
tiiat for^ hairlike crystals in transparent 
quartz. It also occurs m brown masses Ru 
Ue is found in the largest quantities in 
Swedm, in ihe Ur^ Mountains, and in the 
United States. It is used for coloring glass 
and porcelain a yellow tint. Tr^arent 
quartz containing ruble forms attractive cab- 
inet specimens. Some of the finest specimens 
are polidied and set, making beautiful gems. 

RUTTAHD, Vt , the county seat of Rut- 
land County, fifty-siz miles southeast of 
Montpdier, on the Otter Creek and on the 
Rutland and the Ddaware & Hudson 
rereads There is an airport The city is 
situated near lofty and picturesque peaks of 
the Green Mountains and in a region contain- 
ing very extensive deposits of marbla Iron 
ore, fire day and slate are also found, and the 
city has the largest scale works m the world, 
railroad shops, lumber mills, machme shops, 
boiler and engine works and other factones. 
The prominent bnildmgs indnde Memonal 
Hell, a courthouse, a Federal building, pub- 
lic and Baxter hbranes, the house of correc- 
tion, a Enights of Pythias Home and a hos- 
pital. The place was settled about 1770. 
From 1784 to 1804 Rutland was one of the 
state capitals, and the state house, constructed 
in 1784, is the second oldest buildmg m the 
state. During the Revolution two forts were 
erected here. The city was chartered in 1892. 
Population, 1920, 14,954, m 1930, 17,316, a 
gain of 16 per cent. 

RUTLEDGE, 'rw(7ej, Jo™ (1739-1800), 
an American statesman and jurist of Revolu- 
tionary days, first governor of the state of 
South Carolina. He labored earnestly for the 
independence of the colonies, both m his na- 


tive state and in Congress. Ho _ 

South Carolina in the Stamp Act ^Congress, 
and in the Constitutional Convention was a 
warm supports of the Federal Constitution. 
Rutledge was appointed one of the first 
tices of the Umted States Supreme Court, 
but later resigned this position ^ 
chief justice of the supreme court of Bon 
Carolina. In 1795 Washington appom^ 
him Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, but Rutledge’s mind giving way, 
the appointment was not confirmed. 
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ETJYSDAEL, or ETTISSAEL, roj/i^dahl, 
Jacob VAir (1625-1682), file foremost of 
Dutch landscape painters He was bom 
at Haarlem, and i^ent much of his life at 
Amsterdam, where, between 1660 and 1675, 
his best work was done Dnrmg his lifetime 
his work was not highly valued, and he died 
m an almshouse. Although he painted 
views of the sea and coasts, most of his sub- 
jeeb were gmet waysides and lovely forest 
glades Unlike most landscape painters, his 
object was not to reproduce particnlar 
scenes, but to produce a beantifnl compo- 
sition made up of various elements gathered 
promiscuously; thus his canvases are a sort 
of idealization of nature. Among the fine 
examples of his work are Landscape with 
Suins (Kahonal Gallery, London) ; Storm 
at Sea (Louvre) ; Cottage Under Trees, 
Wheatfields and Forest Stream (Metropoh- 
tan Museum, New York). 

BY'AN, Abraw Joseph (1839-1886), an 
American Homan Catholic priest and poet 
Soon after his ordination Father Byan be- 
came a chaplmn in the Confederate army 
and served until fiie war dosed After- 
wards he edited The Star and The Banner 
af the South, both Homan Catholic weekhes 
Subsequently he was in charge of a parish 
m Mobile, Ala, where he remained until 
1880 His best known poems are The Con- 
quered Banner, written at the close of the 
Civil War, The Lost Cause, and The Flag 
of Bnn. 

BYH, a gram closely rdated to wheat and 
bariqy Jt originated in Siberia, and is 
raised farther north than any other gram 
For centuries rye has been one of the most 
important food plants It has been culti- 
vated in Asia and Hurope smce time im- 
memorial It thrives m dimates and in soils 
which forbid wheat, requires less manure 
md npens faster It is extensivdy grown 
m northern Europe, and rye bread forms an 
important article of food for the labonng 
dssses of many parts of Hussia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Prussia 
Unmalted rye meal, mixed with barley malt 
and fermented, forms the mash whence is 
distilled the spirit known as HoUand gm 


(See Gnr). The straw is long and fiezibl^ 
does not rot easily and is used by bnck- 
makers and thatohers, also for stuffing horse 
collars and mattresses and for malnTig tas- 
kets, straw hats, and bonnets. A fungus 

Germany 440 

Poland 210 

France 44 United State340 
Figures Represent Millions of Bushels 
PRINCIFAl, FHODUdNe NATIONS 
sometimes glows on rye, causmg the disease 
known as ergot, which makes rye so infected 
dangerous for food See Ebgot. 

A good crop of rye yields &om twenty to 
thirty bushels of gram per acre. Before its 
revolution, Hussia was the greatest rys-pro- 
duemg country m the world The average 
annual production of fins gram in the 
United States is about 70,000,000 bushels, 
with a yield approximately of sixteen bush- 
els per acre 

EYE HOUSE PLOT, a conspiracy planned 
by some of the most radical of the Bnghsh 
Whigs m 1683 to assassmate Charles H, on 
his return from the races at Newmarket 
The plot was to have been executed at Eye 
House, a farm on the road to London, and 
from fins fact the plot denved its name 
Charles left Newmarket several days before 
he was expected to, and the plot failed The 
conspiracy was afterwards detected, and 
Lord Wilham Bussdl and Algernon Sidney 
were beheaded, though thmr connection with 
the plot was not proven. The Earl of Essex, 
another of the conspirators, committed smcide 
m the Tower of London 

EYSWICK, nr'mft, Tbbatv oe, a treaty 
negotiated between France and Great Bntam 
on one side and Spam and Holland on flio 
other. Sept 20, 1697. This treaty ended 
the nme years’ war between Louis XIV and 
the Grand Alhance and restored to the re- 
spective countries all conquests made m 
ATnani.li and the Bast Indies duimg the war. 
The village of Eyswick is near The Hague 
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S, the nineteenth letter of the Engli^ al- 
phabet. The corresponding letter of the 
Phoenician alphabet had somewhat the form 
of a w, which in Greek was turned on edge, 
gradu^y becoming rounded into its present 
form. 8 has a two-fold pronunciation — ^the 
sharp, or sibilant, character, as in aaeh, sia, 
this, thus; and the soft or sonant, a sound, as 
in muse, fiies. In eertam words, as fissure, 
sugar, paaeton, it has the sound of sh. 

SAAB VAliLEY, a German district bor- 
dermg on France, about 740 square miles 
in area, eroeedmgly rich in coal. After the 
World War, the Treaty of Versailles placed 
its mines at the disposal of France for fif- 
teen years to compensate that country for the 
coal taken by Germany when it held French 
territory during the war. Throughout the 
period from 1920 to 1935 admimstration of 
the Saar was in the hands of the Iieague of 
Kations. 

The Versailles treaty stipulated that in 

1935 the inhabitants of the region should 
decide by vote whether they wanted to be 
reunited to Germany, preferred to be jomed 
permanently to France, or wished to contmue 
under rule of the League. The vote almost 
nnanimously asked for a return of the ter- 
ritory to Germany. It was stipulated that 
the area should remam a part of the demiU- 
tanzed zone established by the treaty, but in 

1936 the German goTernment nuUiOed this 
provision by adding full military control to 
its civil anlbonty. 

SABATHTI, sah ah te'ne, BataeIi (1875- 
), an Italian novelist who upon mamags 
to a woman m London became a British 
subject. He wrote most of his books in Eng- 
lish, and won high appreciation in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Probably his best- 
known book was Searamouche; only a little 
less famous were The Sea Sawk, The Lion’s 
Skm, and The Gates of Doom. 

SABBATH, sab'ath, the Hebrews’ divinely 


appointed day of rest and worship The 
origin of the Sabbath is given in the Bible 
in the second chapter of Genesis: 

“And on the seventh day Ood ended his 
work whioh He had made, and He rested on 
the seventh day from all Bis work which He 
had made And God bleesed the seventh day 
and sanctified it” 


In the Ten Commandments the Israelites 
ere expressly commanded to observe the Sab- 
bath, m the words : “Thou shalt observe the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” For centunes 
this commandment was obeyed to the letter. 
No work was allowed, and one conld not 
travel farther than a Sabbath-day’s joumey, 
a little less than a mile, from the mty. The 
Pharisees added many trivial ntes and cero- 
mones to Sabbath observance, and at the com- 
ing of Christ they placed greater emphasis 
on the letter than the spint of the law. Christ 
taught that it was lairful to do good on the 
Sabbath, and that the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath. 

As every seventh day among the Jews was 
a day of rest for man, so every seventh year 
was a year of rest for the land, and was 
known as the Sabbatical year of release for 
Jewish debtors. 

Sunday. Saturday is the Sabbath of the 
Jews and a few mmor Christian sects, but 
the Christian Church in general observes 
Sunday, or the first day of the week, as a 
day sacred to rest and worship. There is no 
reference to the Sabbath m the New Testa- 
ment, except in the Gospels, but there am 
numerous references to the first day of the 

week. Smoe this was the day on which Chmt 

rose from the dead the Christians adopted i 
as their Sabbath, and its observance as a day 
of rest and worship, or as the Lord’s Day, as 


iBcome general. , , 

SABINES, sabemuf, an ancient I^an 
leople, allied to the Latins, and an 
lation before the foundation of Borne, 
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mre a biava, religiona lace, confined to the 
mountain diatncts to the northeast of Borne 
According to legend, the daughters of the 
Sabmes irere seized and earned oS by the 
early Boman youths for inres irhile they 
-were being feted at a great festival When 
the Sabines were dissuaded by the Bomans 
from waging war upon them, the two nations 
mated in 290 B. c., the Sabines settling on 
Quinnal Hill. See Boub, Hisiort of. 

SABLB, a small fur-beanng animal, a na- 
tive of Sibena. It is akin to the Amencan 
sable and the pine marten. It averages a 
foot and a half in length, and has a bushy 
tail and glossy brown fur. The animal makes 
its home m rock crevices and in trees, end 



SABIiB 


is very wary and difficult to capture. Huts 
and such small animals as squirrels, birds and 
mice constitute its food Sable fur is one of 
the most valuable of all commercial furs, a 
smgle small pelt sometimes bringing $200 
A coat made of sable of fine qaahty is worth 
several thousand dollars. 

BABOTACE, sab o tahsh', a French term 
derived from sabot, meamng a vooodsn shoe, 
or fo cut shoes. Since 1887 the meaning has 
been extended by certain labor organizations 
to apply to damaging or destroying the prop- 
erty of an employer by workmen, who take 
this means instead of strikes for securing 
their demands. Sabotage takes various forms 
Among the most common are damaging ma- 
chinery by puttmg sand in the bearmgs, 
cutting logs shorter than the required length 
and sawmg boards thinner than the required 
dimensions, mislaying tools, and thus oaus- 
mg delay; umng poorly prqiared material in 
buildmg, working so slowly and accomphsh- 


ing so little that the employer suffers loss — 
in short, doing anything in secret that will 
annoy the employer and reduce his profits 
In nearly all eases it is very difficult to de- 
tect the malefactors 

Sabotage is repudiated by all reputable 
labor orgamzations, but it is upheld by the 
Syndicahsts in Europe and by the Indus- 
tnal Workers of the World in Amenea. See 
SyiiDi(ui.isii, lunusmuii Workers of she 
WORUD. 

SAC, or SAUK, a tribe of the Algonqman 
family of Indians, whom the French explor- 
ers found in Northern Wisconsin in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. They, 
with them kindred, the Foxes, were gradually 
driven south by the Ojibwa, and the two 
tribes formed a confederation Both the 
Sacs and Foxes wore noted for them hos- 
tihty to the whites Black Hawk, one of their 
chiefs, was one of the most famous Indians 
in history Both tribes were driven westward 
and nearly exterminated, though a few still 
live in Bansas and Oklahoma See Bbaok 


Hawk 

BAOOHAEIN, sah^arm, a white powder 
five hundred tunes sweeter than cane sugar 
It was made known to the world in 1879 by 
Dr. Constanta Fahlberg of Germany and 
Prof Ira Bemsen, a noted Amencan chem- 
ist. Although the sweetening power of sao- 
chann is much greater than lhat of sugar, 
it docs not contain as much nounshment It 
IS not fermentable and is used in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases, such as diabetes, 
and in many cases in which the palate craves 
for sweets, but m which ordinary sugar can- 
not, without danger, be permitted Sac- 
eharm is extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of confectionery and cordials, in baking 
and in preserving fruit It is usually sold 


SACHS, eahks, Hahs (1494r-1578), Ger- 
any’s most distagnisbed sixteenth-century 
eisteismger and poet, bom at Nurem- 
■rg He learned the trade of a shoemaker, 
id after four years’ wandering throughout 
armany as journeyman to his trade, he r^ 
rned to his native city, where he remained 

ltd his death He was most prohfic, having 

ntten almost 7,000 meistersongs, dramas, 
irratives, fables, and hymns, on^fourth of 
tab are in print Sacha succeed^ in m- 
irting to bis hymns a sp>«t®al totag 
1 t-f— fito enread of tbo 


Beformation. 
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SAORAHENT, in the Christian ehnrches, 
the observance of a solemn nte, vaned some- 
what as to form, for the purpose of bringing 
the woishiper into closer communion with 
God. 

SAOBAMENTO, sale ra men'toh, GiiJir., 
the capital of the state and the county seat 
of Sacramento County, is situated on the 
Sacramento and American rivers, ninety 
miles northeast of San IFrancisco. It is 
served by the Southern Paerfio and the 
Western Pacific railways, and by an exten- 
sive system of electric interurban lines. 
The city occupies a low plain bordering on 
the nver, and is surrounded by a fertile and 
beautiful eountiy. There are Mather Field 
and Municipal airports. 

The state capitol, completed in 1869 at an 
expense of $2,500,000, is the most promi- 
nent structure m the city. It stands m the 
center of a park of thirty-four acres, beauti- 
fully laid out in walks, lawns and flower 
beds, interspersed by many rare and beauti- 
ful trees A number of additional buildings 
have also been erected for state use. Other 
public buildings of note include a Federal 
building, a city haU, a courthouse, the Crock- 
er Art Gallery, a Y. M. C A building, the 
Trust Exchange, the Foresters’, Masomc, 
Elks’ and Odd Fellows’ buildings, the Forum, 
the Sutter and Women’s Clubs and a large 
number of fine hotels 

Sacramento has several parks, whose com- 
bined area exceeds 1,000 acres. These in- 
dnde Capitol Park, McEinley Park, South 
Side, Del Paso and a number of smaller 
areas. The grounds of the State Agricul- 
tural Society adjom the mly, and the annual 
state fair is held there. Among the edu- 
cational institutions are the State Library, 
one of the largest on the Pacific coast, the 
Public Library, the Odd Fellows’ library, 
the Christian Brothers’ College, Howds 
Academy and Samt Joseph’s Academy. The 
leading benevolent institutions are the Mar- 
guerite Home, the Protestant Orphan Asy- 
lum, the County Hospital and the ho^ital 
of the Southern Pacific Railway. 

Sacramento is in one of the most fertile 
agricultural regions of the state, and it is 
the distributing point for large quantities 
of fruits and agricultural produce. Some 
of the largest industrial plants are con- 
nected with the handling of fruit. The 
manufactories include flour and grist mills, 
canneries, foundries and machine shops, 


meat-paoHng establishments, and manufac- 
tones of bnck and tile, furniture, soap and 
other commodities. The repair shops of the 
Western Pacific and the Southern Pacifio 
railways are located here; they employ sev- 
eral thousand men. 

The first settiement was made by Captain 
John A. Sutter m 1839. Two years later 
Captam Sutter built a fort and Hig 
place New Helvetia. Li 1848 the name was 
changed to Sacramento and the first lots 
for the town were sold. During the early 
fifties Sacramento was an important distnb- 
ntmg pomt for the gold mmes m the sar- 
roundmg country and was connected by 
stage with Btockton, Maryville and several 
other places. It became the capital m 1854, 
and two years later the first railroad reached 
the city. Durmg its early days the c% 
suffered several tunes from floods, but later 
the low land was raised and the diy was 
protected by dikes. Several disastrous fires 
have also occurred. However, the city has 
recovered from each of these disasters and 
has continued to grow and to merease m 
commercial importance. Population, 1910, 
65,908; in 1930, 93,750 

SAOBAMBITFO BIVEB, the largest river 
in California, has its source on the western 
slope of Mount Shasta and flows south mto 
Snisun Bay, It is 600 miles long, and is 
navigable for 300 miles for small boats, and 
to Saoramento, the only large town on its 
banks, for larger vessel^ Its chief tnbutar 
ries are the Pitt and the San Joaquin. The 
Pitt is sometimes called the Upper Sacrur 
mento. The Sacramento flows through a fu- 
tile region and waters a beautiful and fruit- 
ful vall^. 

SACRED COLLEGE, or CoLnaaE or Csn- 
DiruiiS, tbe entire body of cardmals m the 
Roman Catholic Church. The cardmals are 
appointed by the Pope, and they assist him in 
managing the affairs of the Church. At 
present there are seventy, but the number 
has varied from time to time. The Sacred 
College is a corporate body, with an income 
of its own. Its most solemn duly is, upon 
the death of the Pope, to elect his successor. 
During ihe rieotion tiifi members are excluded 
from intercourse mth the public. See Cab* 
dikal; Pope; Bolus’ Oathomo Chttboh. 

SAOBIFIOES, SOUTH fises, gifts offered to 
a god in thanksgivingf for the purpose of 
communion or to secure atonement for 
The idea underlying sacrifices is that worship 
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should consist in something more than words, 
giruig of something dear to the worshiper. 
Among tiie anmente sacrifices were often 
offered to eonntecact the wicked disposition 
of a god or to tom aside his wratit. 

The sacrifices offered by the Jews axe the 
most noteworthy. They were of two iypes — 
file bloody, and those without blood — ^that is, 
utiiitibI sacrifices and sacrifices of the fruits 
of the land. The animal offerings mclnded 
the burnt offering, a lamb, male, without 
blemish, offered twice daily for the people, in 
the name of the nation; the peace offering, a 
Iamb or goat, male or female, without blem- 
ish, offered by families at new moons, or on 
^eeial occasions of thanksgiving; and the 
guilt offering made by indlvidnals for deans- 
ing from sm, and, once a year by the High 
Pnest, on Atonement Day, for the tins of the 
nation. Details of the samnfiees are fonnd in 
the book of Zeuticus. Few relipona, whether 
anment or modem, have omitted aaenficea 
from among their rites. The ancestors of all 
the emstmg races in Europe practiced human 
sacrifices, and similar nsages widely prevailed 
throughout the world. 

SADDLE, a seat placed on a horse’s bask 
for the nder. In early ages, the rider sat on 
the bare back of his horse, but in course of 
tuns some kmd of covering was placed over 
the back of the animal. Such coverings be- 
came afterward more costly and were some- 
times richly decorated. The modem riding 
saddle consists of the tree, generally of beech, 
the sea^ the shirts and the flaps, of tanned 
pig’s skhi. The constmction and weight vary 
according to the purposes for which it is to be 
used. Among the varieties are racing saddles, 
mihtaxy saddles, hunting saddles, and side- 
saddles, for ladies. 

SADDUOEES, eadlu seee, one of the two 
chief sects or parties among the Jews at the 
tune of Christ. The sect had its origin among 
the aristocracy, and most of the high ofSces 
were held by its members. The high priests 
Annas and Carphas were Sadducees. Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, said of them: 
“They had only the rich on thtir side, but 
not the eommon people.” A constant feud 
existed between the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees. Thelatter adhered to the Law of hfbses, 

hut rejected the oral law, th^ denied the 
resurrection of the dead, and did not beheve 
m angtis and ^irits. After the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titu^ the Sadducees disap- 
peared. See Fhabisees. 


SADOWA, eah'dohvah, Batimi op (also 
known as the Battle of Komggrats), a battle 
fought July 3, 1866, between the Austrians 
and the Pmssians in the village of Sadowa, 
m Bohemia, the Austrians suffering defeat. 
It was the decisive engagement of the Seven 
Weeks’ War, and as a result Prussia became 
the leading ^te of the Horth Oerman Con- 
federation and ultimately of the Oerman Em- 
pire. See Seveh Weeks' Wae. 

SAFE, a steel boi^ used to protect valua- 
bles from fire and burglars. Safes have dou- 
ble walls of steel, with a space between, 
usually SEC or eight inches wide, filled with 
some substance which does not readily con- 
duct heat. Most compositions used for this 
purpose contain clay, gypsum and alum, or 
some similar substance. Sometimes the ^aoe 
contains bottles filled with water. In case of 
fixe the water forms steam, whitii protects 
the inner wall from heat The outside casing 
of a safe is made of very hard steel, and the 
plates and doors are fitted with the greatest 
care, so as not to adnut even of the finest 
pointed tool to the jomts The door is fas- 
tened by a combmabon lock, which is manip- 
ulated by the tunimg of a dial When 
the door is locked and the combination is 
mampulated, the door cannot be opened until 
the necessary number of turns have been 
given to the indicator. Safes used m banks 
tiways have the time for openmg regulated 
by a clock, and are considered more nearly 
proof agai^ burglars than safes without fins 
device. The modern 
vault is a large safe 
built up of alternate 
layers of steel plates. 

SAFETY LAHEP, a 
lamp for lighting coal 
mmes without esposmg 
the miners to the ex- 
plosion of a gas called 
fire damp The first 
safety lamp was m- 
vented hy Sir Hum- 
phry Davy in 1816, and 
until quite recently his 
pattern, with some 
slight modifications, was 
in general use It con- 
of an ordmaiy oil 
lamp, surrounded hy a SAPErrei<^_ 
cylinder of wire gauze of fine mesh, which is 
lo<*ed over the lamp after it is hghted. Ke 
heat of the fiame will not pass through this 
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gauze screen and ignite tiie gas ont^de until 
the ganze has become as hot as the flame, and 
it mil not become so heated before the mmer 
has time to withdraw from the chamber. The 
presence of Are damp can be detected by low- 
ering the wieh^ when a pale blue flame will 
be noticed above the flame of tiie lamp if the 
gas is present. A prudent miner, obsennng 
this warning, will immediately withdraw 
from the locahty. There are several patterns 
of safety lamps in ns^ but th^ all depend 
upon the prmdple of Davy’s lamp. See Fibs 
Damp. 

SAPExx VALVE, an appliance attached 
to steam boilers to regulate the pressure of 
steam. The safety valve consists of a steel or 
iron stopper tiiat flts on opening in the boiler 
somewhat as a cork fits the month of a bottle. 
The valve is held tightly in place by weights 
attached to a lever or by a spring. In either 
case the valve is gauged to open at a pressure 
several pounds bdow what the boiler is esti- 
mated to carry with safety. When the steam 
reaches the pressure at which the valve is 
gauged, it opens and some of the steam es- 
capes; the pressure therefore cannot increase 
above this pomt. Boilers of locomotives and 
steamships cany safety valves regulated by 
a spring, but those on most stationary boilers 
are gained by wmghts. Wdghta are pre- 
ferred by engineers because thdr pressure is 
constant, while the pressure of springs may 
vary. See Boiiibb. 

6AEFLOWEB, saflou er, a large, thistle- 
like plant; with orange-red flowers, cultivated 
in China, India, Egypt and Southern Europe. 
Its modem use as a dyestuff has largely been 
replaced by aniline dyes, and it is now most 
generally employed in the preparation of 
rouge and to adulterate saffron, lii India an 
oil for fuel and cooking purposes is pressed 
from the seeds. 

SAF’FBON, safnm, a low, bidbous plant, 
with grasslike leaves and large, croeuslike 
purple flowers, cultivated in the East and in 
Southern Europe for the sake of its stigmas. 
These, when dned, form the saffron of com- 
merce, which has a deep orange color, a warm, 
bitterish taste and a sweetish, penetrating 
odor. As it takes the stigmas of more than 
four thousand flowers to yield an ounce of 
saffron, it has always been very expensive 
Its orange-red extract is used by painters and 
dyers, but this is now generally displ^ed by 
sheaper coloring matters. Saffron itself is 
smployed in cookery and confectionery as a 


coloring and flavoring substance. It ;« „„ 

longer ^^ed as a drug and is of httlo vaC 

for m^omal purposes among the most ad. 
Tanced pi^sicians. 

SAG.^, adh'gta, or scfgaa (tales), the 
nme given among the Icdanders to a claas 
of prose qiics— histraical, mythical or to- 
manbo m context— tracing in detaU events 
m the lives of Icelandic heroes and rulers 
Originally they were composed for oral red- 
tabon on fesbve occasions, and before the 
twdfth century were preserved only in the 
memoriffl of the people, which accounts for 

the varying versions of the same events. Be- 


of these detached tales were collected, ampli- 
fied or curtailed, and worked into a series of 
eonsecntive naaratiTes. 

The sagas of the west of the island are the 
more riegant in stylo, probably beeauss of 
Celtic influence. Among the more important 
sagas are the Saga of GteU, ihe outlaw; that 
of the hero and poet Egill; the Laxioela 
Sagaj the stray of the Tcftlandift herome Gud- 
mn; the Saga of Grethr the Strong, and the 
Saga of NvA, a complex saga of great legal 
and historical value. A number of the most 
interesting sagas are to be had in English 
translations, but their authorship in many 
instanees is unknown. 

SAGE, sayj, a perermial garden herb, cul- 
tivated for its leaves and stems, which con- 
tain an essential oil, valuable as flavoring. 
It grows in temperate and warm regions, in 
dry soil, and may be propagated by slips or 
cuttings. In some sections of the United 
States a tea made from sage leaves is drunk 
as a tonic and as an aid to digestion. The 
plant has a murih wider use as a flavoring 
The best known species, the common garden 
sage, is a litUe shrubby plant, with rough, 
graj^ leaves and small bluish flowers. 
Meadow sage is emnmon in meadows of both 
Europe and America. 

SAGE, 'Rvsbwl (1816-1906) , an Amenean 
financier, bom at Shenandoah, E T. He was 
reared on a farm, received a puhlie-flchool 
education and in his young numhood held 
various minor pohtical offices. From 1853 to 
1859 he was a Whig membw of Congress, 
and soon afterwards he moved to New York 
and became associated with Jay ® 

railroad operations. He left his entire f^ 
tune of $60,000,000 to his wife, Margarrt 
Olivia Slocum Sage, to be used by her wi 
out restriction. 
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Uargaret Olivia Slocnm Sage (1828- 
1S18), mfe of Bussdl Sage and one of the 
foremost of Amencan philanthropists. She 
ws bom at Sjrraense, If. Y., and educated at 
Tioy Female Seminary. In 1907 she estab- 
lished, the Russell Sage Foundation, "for the 
unprovement of social and living conditions 
m the Onited States,” and endowed it with 
a fund of $10,000,000. Out of this fond 
model apartments have been erected in New 
York to replace tenements, and much reform 
work along soeinl and educational lines has 
been financed; a model communify has been 
established on Long Island and an island 
has been purchased in the Gulf of hlexico for 
the protection of birds. At her death Mrs. 
Sage left practically all of her estate to the 
furfiierance of philanthropy and education. 
See Bussell SaoE FouirnisioH. 

SAGEBBGSE, the name of a group of dry 
shrubby plants, belonging to the composite 
family. Sagebrush is tiie characteristic vege- 
tation of the arid and desert regions in tite 
western part of the United States, and in 
some locahties it forms the only vegetation 
found on large areas. There are several va- 
rieties, known as blaeJc sage, white sage and 
silvery sage, but all bear the same general 
efaaraeteristics. The plants grow from mx 
to twelve feet high, and have a straight, stiff 
stem bearing a profusion of small wedge- 
shaped leaves and clusters of small flowers at 
the top of the branches. 

Nevada is popularly known os the Sage- 
brush State, because of the large portions of 
the state coWed with this plant. 

SAGE GROUSE, the largest of American 
grouse, yet found on the sagebrush plains of 
Western North America and in mountain 
valieys. ’When fully grown it is about two 
and one-half feet in length. On each mde of 
the neck of the male is an inflatable sack, like 
that of the prairie chicken (see Obouse] . The 
flesh of the sage grouse is usually tamted by 
its food, which renders the taste unpleasant 

SAGHALIEN. See Saesauk. 

SACnDTAW, Mich., fourth city in size in 
the state, the county seat of Sagmaw County, 
sixty-five miles northeast of Lansmg and lOQ 
miles northwest of Detroit, on the Sagmaw 
Hiver, at the head of deep-water navigation, 
eighth miles from Sagmaw Bay, and on 
the Grand Trunk, the Pere Marquette and 
the Michigan Central railroads The educa- 
tional institutions mclude two high schools, 
a free manual trainmg school, a trade 


school, and the Hoyt and tiie public libraries, 
a natatonum and an auditorium. The city 
contains the Saginaw, Saint Mary’s, Women’s 
and the detention hospitals, a home for the 
friendless and Saint Vincent’s Orphanage 
Some of the oiher prominent bnildmgs are &e 
courthouse, the postoffice, the cify hall, the 
Masonic Temple, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
and an Elks’ Temple There is an airport 

Sagdnaw was formerly one of the greatest 
lainher-manufactnnng centers in the coun- 
try, and it still has a veiy extensive lumbmv 
mg indusby. The future of the eiiy depends 
chiefly upon the extensive coal flelda and upon 
the rich agncnltural country, which is espe- 
eially productive of sugar beets. There axe 
also valuable salt deposits in the viciniiy. 
The ciiy contains beet-sugar mills, glass 
works, iron, steel and wood-working factor- 
ies, fiumiture, steering gears, silos, flour mills 
and a large number of wholesale houses. The 
town was laid out in 1836, and was incorpo- 
rated in 1851. Bagmaw was created in 1890 
by the consolidation of Sagmaw City and 
East Sagmaw, which are on opposite sides of 
the nver. The miy adopted the commission 
form of government m 1914. Population, 
1920, 61,903; m 1030, 80,716, b gain of 30 
per cent. 

SAGITTARIUS, saj i tifri «b (the archer), 
a southern constellation or sign of the Zo- 
diac, represented by the Arches arrow and 
part of the bow (:?). The sun in its revo- 
lution enters the tign of Sagittarius about 
November 22. 

SA'GO, a food-stareh ohtamed from the 
trunk of several species of palms which grow 
in the East Indies. The palm from which 
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the finest sago is prepared forms iiM^ 
forests on nearly all the Motaccas, each stem 
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bidding from about 500 to 800 pounds of 
sago. Tbe tree is about thirty feet high and 
from dghteen to twenty-two mches in diam- 
eter. 

The trees devoted to the prodnotion of 
sago are not permitted to eome to full 
maturity, as the ripening of the fruit saps 
the starry center, leaving the trunk a hol- 
low shell, which Mils the tree. The tree is 
ent down just before its first flowers appear; 
it IS then about fifteen years old. Tbe trunk 
is cut open, and its valuable pith, which is 
the foundation of commercial sago, is re- 
moved. 

The pith is mamly starch. It is treated 
with water, and the starchy substance is ear- 
ned oft mto containers; there it settles and 
solidifies as a sort of dned meaL This is 
worked mto a paste and forced through sieves 
into fine grams These fall upon hot plates 
and form translucent globules, and they are 
the pearl sago of commerce. Sago is pre- 
pared for the table m much the same way 
as tapioca. 

SAGUENAY, sagehna!, RIVER, a river 
of the province of Quebec and one of tbe 
largest tributaries of the Saint Lawrence, 
has its source in a number of streams flaw- 
ing into Lake Samt John, from which the 
Saguenay issues. The nver has a length of 
110 miles, flows in an easterly direction, and 
enters the Saint Lawrence 120 miles north- 
east of Quebec. There are numerous rapids 
and cascades in the flrst foriy miles of its 
course, but from Chicoutimi it is navigable 
for small steamers, and from Ha Ha Bay, 
sixty miles above its mouth, for large steam- 
ers. In its lower coarse the Saguenay is 
from three-fourths of a mile to two iriles 
wide, and from 800 to 2,000 feet deep. From 
Ha Ha Bay to the Saint Lawrence it flows 
through an unbroken chasm of rock with 
nearly vertical walls, which vary in height 
from 300 to 1,800 feet The river is famous 
for the grandeur of its scenery. Tadusac, at 
its mouth, and Ha Ha Bay are summer 
resorts. 

SAHARA, sahdl/ra, the largest desert on 
the earth’s surface, occupying the greater 
part of Northern A^ca. It extends, rough- 
ly, from the Atlantic Ocean, on the west, to 
the Nile basin, on tiie east, and from the 
Sudan, on the south to the Atlas Mountains 
and, in places, to the Mediterranean sea, on 
tiie norlh. The arid region east of the Nile 
is a part of tbe desert. The entire area of 


the Sahara is more than 3,500,000 sons™ 
inileMimost as extensive as the 
of Europe and qmte equal in extmttofta 
Dominion of Canada. 

Its Surface. The Sahara is nol^ as manv 
suppose, a vast, flat expanse of burning 


On ^ contrary, the surface presents 
erable variety. As a whole, this desert is a 
table-land, in elevation from 1,300 to 1,600 
feet above the sea. In limited areas it drops 
to 500 feet, and there are a few deprostions 
below sea level. The great central plateau, 
from 1,000 to 2,500 feet high, extends in a 
northeast— southwest direction three-fonrflis 
of the desert’s length. It is crossed by three 
mountain rai^, toe Tibesti, toe An: and the 
Ahaggar, which rise to heights ranging from 
6,000 to 9,000 feet. Li winter they are snow- 
capped. The western part of toe desert is 
chiefly rot.:-atretwn plains, and the norftem 
and eastern parts, toe latter known as the 
Libyan Desert, are a vast expanse of sandy 
waste. Here are vast areas of ghstmiing 
sand which is swept mto fantastic and some- 
times beautiful shapes by frequent strong 
winds— great hollows like toe craters of vol- 
canoes, gigantic drifts from 300 to 400 feet 
high, tout nse like petrified waves above the 
surronndmg levels. On these trackless wastes 
of shifting sand there is no animal or vege- 
table life except in toe few oases. 

Caravan Routes. The oases occur where- 
ever water from underground natural reser- 
voirs comes to toe surface in toe form of a 
spring and gives rise to vegetation. Here 
date palms grow luxuriantly — for the soil 
of toe desert is everywhere fertile and needs 
only water to make it productive. Where 
the supply of water is si^cient to support a 
settlement, villages have sprung up, wheat, 
millet and barley are cultivated, and vegfr 
tables and fruits are grown; cotton also is 
raised, this being toe chief fiber for weaving. 
Except for toe oases, travel across the desert 
would be impossible, and toe trade between 
the Sudan and the Barbery States would be 
almost entirely cut off. As it is, there are 
numerous well-marked caravan routes acroffl. 


Niger and from settlements on Lake Clmo, 
to the Mediterranean ports. The desrf hffl 
one important natural resource salt, 
deposits of which occur in the soutoeru p 
Climate. The Sahara has two seaso^ 
winter, four months long, and sn^er, 

months in dimtion. In the central mountains 
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there is considerable ramfell, bnt the irater, 
instead o£ running off in nvers, Sows a short 
distance and (ben sinks info the sand. The 
climate of the north vanes somenhat from 
that of the south. In the hot season the ton- 
perafure rises to 120 degrees The tem- 
perature falls sometimes forty degrees after 
nightfall On the plateau nater sometimes 
freezes at night, men after a \ery hot day. 
The entire desert is much visited hy storms, 
which because of the quantities of sand thi^ 
lift into the atmosphere are vety dangerous. 
Sometimes these storms are so seiere they 
cause the suffocation of traiclcrs and camels. 

Life in tho Desert. Wild animals ore 
rare in the Sahara. About the oases and on 
the outskirts there are lions, panthers, wolves, 
fores, hjeiias and jackals. Lizaids and 
venomous serpents are numerous, and in the 
interior arc found the jerboas, or jumping 
mice Tho desert is the natural home of the 


camel, and this is the chief domestic animal, 
although a few donkeys, horses, goats, sheep 
and cattle are raised. 

The Sahara is inhabited by a mired people. 
& the nest are the Berbers, or desert hloorsi 
in the central region are the Tuareg', who 
jet occasionally prey upon caravans j in the 
oisl are negroes and Bedouins 
SAIGON, sigohn', Cooins-CniifA, tho 
capital of the French colony of Cochin-China 
and one of tho finest cities in Asia, is situ- 
ated on the Saigon Bhcr, thirty-five miles 
&om its mouth It is connected with Hekong 
by eanal and with Mytho by rail. The nver 
IS navigable at high tide, and the city has a 
navy yard, a dry dock and repair docks, be- 
sides extensive wharves. It consists of two 
parts, the eommcrcinl town and the native 
town. It is regularly built and has good 
modem buddings, surronnded hy gardens, as 
as pleasant promenades Tho chief 
structures arc the citadel, tho government 
palace, the arsenal, tho astronomical ohscr- 
ratoiy and the bmldings of a number of 
coUeges. Tho oily also maintains botanical 
and zoological gardens The trade is large 
Dutch East Indies, 
the Phdippines and with nnmerons ports of 
Asia and Europe. It is also an important 
™a manufacture Population, 1931, 

SAILBOAT AND SAILmG. A small 
row_ boat can be converted into a sailboat by 
tmnng a mast nused and a sail attached to 
ztj hut such a boat vrill not sad in a satis- 


faetoiy manner because it has no center hoard 
or keel to prevent it from drifting mSi 

thewmd. To overcome this difSouIty a board, 

called the tee board, is hung to the lee side 
of the boat, that is, the side away from the 
vnnd. This wdl, in a measme, take the 
place of a center hoard The mast shotdd 
ha of pine or spruce, ten feet long and about 
three inches in diameter at the base and a little 
smaller at tho top. To put or “step” the 
mast, cut a hole the diameter of the mast 
in tho center of the forward seat, and di- 
rectly beneath this nad a block in which 
the hose of the mast may rest TheholeinQie 
block need not be more than two inches in 
diameter. Cat the mast down to fit it This 
support will be strong enough for the mast 
of a small boat. Attach a boom of the mast 
so that it wdl rcaddy slide up and down. 
The boom should be about twelve feet long 
and much smaller and lighter than the mast 
Dnblcaclicd cotton sheetmg is the best and 
least expensive material for a sad. The 
sail mav measure eleven feet at the bottom 
and should be nine feet high It ahnnld be 
hemmed on all sides and fastened to the mast 
by rings, so it will readily slide up and down. 

It is raised and lowered by means of a cord 
passing over a pulley at the mast head. An 
oar can be used for a rudder 



R, lee board, be, mast, d. loop In sail, eer, 
sprite t, oar used as a rudder 

There is little difficulty in sailing a boat 
directly before the wind, but in most cases 
the navigator wants to sail in a direction 
different from that m which tho wind is Wow- 
ing, and he must learn to manage his sail 
and rudder, that he may sail his boat to tiie 
desired haven. A fiatrbottomed boat or punt 
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(Fig. 1) is tbe safest for a beginner. (See 
page 4^). 

In Fig. 2 tbe -wind is blowing in the direc- 
tion of the arrow. The boat at A desires 
to soil to B. Obvion^ it cannot sail directly 
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against the wind, and it must, therefore, tahe 
a zigzag coarse, or taek. When (he sail is 
placed m the position seen at A, the boat is 
driven towards the stake C. When it reaches 
C the navigator turns into the wind and shifts 
the sail to the position shown at right, and 
is driven towards B, the point it is to reach. 

Sails. Sails for larger boats are usually 
made of several breadths of canvas, sewed 
together with a double seam at the borders 
and edged all round with a cord or cords, 
called the boltrope or holtropes. A sail ex- 
tended by a yard hung by the middle is called 
a square satlj a saU set upon a gaff, boom 
or stay, so as always to hang more or less 
in the direction of the vessel’s length, is 
called a fore-and-aft sail. The upper part of 
every sail is the JteaA; the lower part the 
foot; the sides are called leeches. The two 
lower comers of a square sail are called elnes 
and are kept extended by ropes called sheets. 



Sails generally take tb^ names, partly at 
least, from the masi^ yard or stay upon which 
they are stretched; thus, the main course, or 
mainsail, the main topsail, the main topgal- 
lant sail, are, respectively, the sails on the 
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mainmast, the m^ topmast, and the mail, 
topgallant mast. In the 


diagram of the sails of a cutter yachtA 
represents the mainsail; B, the gaff tonaail- 
Of tile foresail, and D, the jib. ^ ’ 

SAJQIT AUGUSTINB, avfgusteen, Bhs, 
file county seat of Saint John County, on’ 
San Sebastian Biver and Matanzas Sound, 
thirty-six miles southeast of Jacksonville, and 
on the Florida East Coast Baitead. The 
town occupies a low site, only a few feet 
above the levd. of the sea, is an important 
winter resort and contains manv larva hnWo 


There are also numerous gardens containing 
subtropical plants, and oranges and other 
subtropical fruits arc grown in the surround- 
ing country. There are railroad shops and 
cigar factories. The remains of Port San 
Marco, or Fort Marion, begun in 1650, are 
still in existence. There are also mins of an 
old wall and city gate bmlt by the Spaniards 
in the sixteenth century. Saint Augnaline 
was settled by the Spaniards in 1565, and is 
the oldest town in the United States. The 
city manager form of government is in oper- 
ation. The city has an airport Population. 
1930, 12,111. ' 

SAINT BABTBOIi'OMEW, Maseioas op. 
See BauTBOunrEw’s Bat, SAunr. 

SAIHT BEBNABD, sahNburnahs', 
Great, a celebrated Alpine pass in Switzer- 
land, canton of Valais, on the mountain road 
leading from Martigny, in Switzerland, to 
Aosta, in Piedmont, ^e altitude is 8,160 
feet at the highest point Almost on the very 
crest of the pass is a famous hospice, next 
to Etna observatory the highest inhabited 
spot in Europe. The hospice was founded in 
062 by Saint Bernard of Menthon. It is 
the mission of the resident monks, with the 
aid of Saint Bernard dogs, to rescue travd- 
ers who are lost in the snows on the moun- 


tains. The pass was much used by the Eo- 
mans. In May, 1800, Napcdcon led an army 
of 30,000 men, with artillery and cavalry, 
into Italy by this pass. 

Little Sa^t Bernard, a mountain in liuy, 
belonging to the Qraian Alps, about ten milffi 
south of Mont Blanc. The pass across ^ 
one of the easiest in the Alps, is supposed to 
be that which Hannibal used. It is 7,170 feet 


BDOve me sea. . 

SAINT BEBNABD, Im'nahri, DOBS, a 
breed of large dogs named for the hospice 
of Saint Bernard in the Alps (see aboro), 
because the monks of this hospice tram tae 
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iags to rescne travelers overcome by tiie 
gnovstonns in the mountains. Tbe do^ 
carry a bottle of brandy tied around tiieir 
necks, and their sense of smell is so keen that 
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they i’flT, detect a body buried several feet 
under the snow. 'When a traveler is found 
the dog calls for assistance by barking. 

There are two varieties, the smooth-coated 
and the shaggy coated The coat is nsnally 
white, with patches of black or brown. The 
standard breed has a tall, strong, erect figure, 
large head and intelligent expression. Tbe 
Samt Bernard is the largest of domestic 
dogs; the best specimens are nearly three 
feet high and weigh 150 pounds. 

SAINT BOKTOfACE, Man., on the Red 
Biver, opporite Winnipeg, with which it is 
connected by four bridges Three great sys- 
tems, the Canadian National, Canadian Pa- 
cific, and Great Northern, and on electric rail- 
way serve tbe city. The snrronnding country 
is an agricoltnral section and sends great 
quantities of wheat to the mills of Samt 
Boni&ee. Besides flour, meat and meat 
products, lumber, linseed oil and building 
materials are the important manufactures. 
The 'Omon stocliyards plant is valued at more 
than $1,000,000, and tbe new Broadway 
bridge to Winnipeg was built at a cost of 
$600,000. 8aint Boniface is the seat of the 
Roman Catiiolic see of Manitoba. A Jesuit 
college, an academy for hoys, two collegiate 
institutes, and a nozmal sihool are hern 
Population, 1931, 16,305. 

SAINT OATff AEINB’B, Owr., the county 
seat of Lmeoln County, twelve miles nortii- 
west of Niagara Palls Its transportation 
needs are supphed by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway and several electnc hues 
It is the seat o£ Bishop Ridley College, and 
there are a collegiate institute, an armory, 
county buildings and a city haU. The town 
has about eighty industries, including machine 
shops, paper miUs, flour and planing milla, 
electrical machinery, cnTiTnng^ factories and 


flax and silk unlla Nlectrio power is de- 
velop ed in Niagara Population, 1931, 24,753 
SAiNT OB[ARI£S, Mo., the county seat of 
Saint Charles Connfy, fifteen miles northwest 
of Samt Louis, on tbe Missouri River, twelve 
miles from its month and on the Missonn, 
Eausas & Texas and the Wabash lailraadB. 
There is an airport. The city contains a 
large car foundry, besides manufactories of 
Diesel engines, shoes, flour, bnok, hie, furm- 
ture, steel-cutting ^es, and other articles 
There is also a considerable trade m lime- 
sione, tobacco, com and other farm products 
It IS the seat of the Lmdenwood Female Col- 
lege and Sacred Heart Academy There is 
also a hbrary, a hospital, a Memonal Hall, 
and a county building The place was settled 
in 1769 and was incorporate m 1849 For 
a few years the town was the capital of the 
Northwest Territory and later of the terri- 
tory and state of Missonn (1820-1826) 
Population, 1920, 8,503, m 1930, 10,491, a 

gam of 23 per cent 

SAINT CHBISTOPHEB, Mtohfer, or 
SAINT BITTS, a volcanic island of the Lea- 
ser Antilles, Bnhsh West Indies, discovered 
by ColombuB m 1493 and colonised by the 
Enghsh m 1623. It covers an area of aixty- 
eight square miles and together with tiie ad- 
jacent islands, Nevis and Anguilla, forms the 
Leeward Islands. It is traversed by moun- 
tams, of which tbe loftiest is tbe extinct 

volcano Mount Misery, 4,000 feet high. The 

capital IB Basseterre, a seaport with an open 
roadstead. See Teavjm i» DiraAN® Lands, 
subhead Among the Lesser Antilles. 

saint OIAIE, Abikob (1734-1815), 
an American soldier, horn and edueated m 
Seotiand. He reaob^ Amenoa as an ensign 
in the French and Lidian War, and took part 
in the eqiedihon against Louisbuig and 
Quebec. After this war he aigfBej “ 
manufacturing in Pennsylvan^ but at the 


eadier-generai oi me ironuDj’*-*..— 
rorgamsed the New Jersey troops tot 
leht at Trenton and Princeton In 1777 
,aa made major-general sod givm com- 
nd of Ticondetoga, but evacn^d to fort 

to»Ppro»<*“E®”Boyiie 

“as court-martialed, but a^^ Later 
fought with Greene m to Soua He^ 
Died to Congress, and m 188J beoamo 
jadent of tot body. Samt asm was tiie 
* BOvemoT of to Northwest Terntoiy, 
J ^ 0 ^^ later became commander m 
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chief of ihe army of the United States. In 
1789 he conunanded the eapeditian against 
the Miaitii Indians, bnt his forces \rere dis- 
astronsly defeated. He resigned his conmiis- 
sion in 1762. 

SAHTf OLAIE, Lass, one of the chain 
of the Great Lahes, but beeanse of its small 
size not generally included as one of that 
group. It 18 joined to the great -vaiesyi&y 
on the north by Saint Clair Blver, which 
flows from Lake Huron, and on the south 
by the Detroit River, which connects with 
LakeEne. The area of the lake is 396 square 
miles; the greatest length is thirty miles, 
the greatest breadth, twenty-four milee. A 
number of islands render the lake and river 
above it picturesqne. See Gmui Lasss. 

SAINT CLOTO, MlKir., fourth city in 
size in the state, the county seat of Steams 
County, aizty-flve miles north of Minneapolis, 
on the Miasissippi River. It is on the North- 
ern Pacifle and the Great Northern railroads, 
with shops of the latter, and has an airport 
and granite quames. The city is in a gram- 
growing and stock-raising district. There is 
a valuable trade, and the rapids in the Mis- 
sissippi furnish good water power Division 
headquarters of great harvester works are 
here Here is the state’s largest teachers’ 
college, St. John Umversity and St. Bene- 
dief s Academy are nearby. Here also is a 
United States Veterans’ Hospital. There 
are seven small parks, a Carnegie labraiy, a 
federal building, a state reformatory, &s 
courthouse, and a home for the aged. The 
place was settled about 1853, and was in- 
corporated in 1868 There is commission form 
of government. Population, 1930, 21,000. 

8AINTB ANNS DE BEADPBE, ho prif, 
Qdxeec, a village of Montmorency County, 
situated at the junction of the Sainte Anne 
and Saint Lawrence riveis. Por over two 
centuries Sainte Anne has been known as a 
Roman Catholic shrine, and many miracu- 
lous cures are said to be performed through 
the intercession of the samt. In the basilica 
are great piles of crutches cast aside by pB- 
grims. The permanent population is about 
2,500, but on such feast days as that of Sainte 
Anne (July 26) over 25,000 hare often been 
present. The church shown in picture was 
destroyed by Are in 1922, bnt was rebmit, 

SAINT ELTAS mountains, a range 
of mountains located in the southeastern 
part of Alaska and the northwestern part of 
Canada, compzimng a broad, derated chain, 
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ma numerous peaks and short rite. 
Mount Logan, 19,600 feet high, is the hi^Kt 

peak. Mount Bamt Ehas 13 18 , 026 fedWii 

Other pmmment peaks to the southeastL 
Mount Pairweather, Mount Cook and 
Vancouver. Thia range of mountaiua gives ' 
rise to numerous glaciers, the laigest li 
liie Kalaspina. 


SAINT ELMO’S HER, 
display m the form of a cirde of h^t some- 
times seen during thnnderstoims about the 
top of spires and trees, and the masts of 
ships. It is common m southern regions, and 
xardy may be seen on the manes of horses and 
about the human head. Sailors regard Saint 
Elmo’s Are aa a friendly omen, and among 
the ancient Greeks it gave rise to the nyib 
of Castor and Pollux. See Cisros ami 
Pomux. 


SAINT ETIENNE, eoff ateei/, Pbsxoe, 
is situated in Ihe department of Loire, on 
ihe Purena River, thirty-two miles southwest 
of Lyons. The town stands in the center of 
one of the most valuable minerd Adds ot 
Prance; and in addition to hevmg extensive 
DoUieries, blast-furnaces and other iron works 
in the viciidty, it manufactures siik^ cutler; 
and firsarms, and is one of the lar^t cen- 
ters in the world for the manufacture of rib- 
bons, the yearly output of which exceeds 
$12,000,009 in value. The ooilieries done 
employ about 16,000 men Popnlabon, 1930, 
191,000. 

SAINT GAUGIENS, gavfdmt, Ausuarns 
(1863-1907), the most disAngnished of 
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American sculptors, largdy credi^ mtb ^ 
developmwt of a distoiotive plastie art ® 

United States. Bom in Dublin, he was taken 
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to America when three months old. His 
earl; years were spent m the employ of a 
cameo entter, hnt he later studied m New 
fork, Fans and Borne. It was m the latter 
city that he esecuted his first statne, 
Evmttfha. Among other notable prodnobons 
are Admiral Farraguf, in New York; Aira- 
ham Lincoln, in Chicago; and the statue of 
JDiana, which was placed on the roof of the 
Agnenltoral Bnildkg at the World’s Colom- 
bian Bzporition, Chicago, 1893. The Sham 
Uemorittl, on Boston Common, and the bronse 
egoestrian statne of Sherman, in Central 
Park, New York, counted among the half 
dozen finest eqnestnan statues in the world, 
are the most celebrated of the seulptor’s 
works. Samt Gandens is equally famed for 
the rare charm of his low rehefa, the most 
notable being those of Bastien-L^age and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

SAINT GEOBOE AND TEE DBAG'ON, 
a legend of the patron samt of England, sym- 
bolizmg file conquest of paganism by Cbris- 
fianify. According to the story, the country 
had been terrorize for years by a dragon 
which, after having esacted the sacrifice of 
all the sheep in the land, was demandmg its 
daily toR of human hves One day as Samt 
Oeoige was riding across a marsh he en- 
countered a procession led by the king’s 
daughter, clad m bridal attire, who was to be 
the next vicfim. Saint Geoige promised the 
people dehverance, and cbarging upon the 
approachmg dragon, injured it with his 
magic sword Ascalon. The dragon at once 
became weak and meekly followed the pro- 
cession to the market places, where Saint 
George kiUed it with his sword. Saint George 
thm told the people that it was God’s power 
which had enabled him to conquer the demon, 
and he eriiorted them to give up their idols 
and accept Chrisfiamiy. The princess later 
married her brave knight rescuer. Edward 
In of England made Samt George the patron 
of ^ lE^hts of the Garter, and one of the 
insignia of that Order is a jewded figure 
rqiresented as daying the dragon A Bus- 
man Order of Saint Geoige was founded by 
Cafiiarme It in 1769. Baphad’s paintmg of 
the daughter of fiie dra^n hangs in the 
lainvre, Paris. 

SAINT-GEEIIAIN, T keat v op, dgned in 
September, 1919, was one of the most im- 
portant m the history of modem Europe, 
^r it dismembered the powerful empire and 
hingdom of Austna-Hungary, following its 


defeat, with Germany, m the World War 
The treaty was named for the town, near 
Pans, where it was signed 
Actually the dismemberment of the Dual 
Monarchy had preceded the treaty, for Aus- 
tna and Hungary had already declared them- 
sdves republics, but the treaty sharply re- 
duced their areas and ddivered parts of 
the old monarchy to other powers, partly on 
the theory of the sdf-detemunation of peo- 
ples The southern Tyrd, the Trentmo, 
Tneste, and Istna, which had been Austrian, 
were given to Italy, Czechoslovakia was 
given Bohemia, Moravia, a part of Silesia, 
and a section of Austria; Buhowina was 
given to Rumania, Poland received Aus- 
tnan Galicia; Jugo-Slavia got Bosma and 
Herzegovma The debts of the monaichy 
were apportioned among the benefited powers 
SAINT GOTTHABD, saNgofah/, a 
mountain group m Switzerland, brionging to 
file Lepontme, or Helvetian, Alps, whii^ it 
connects with tbe Bernese Alps Monte Leone, 
the highest peak, is 11,694 feet m altitude 
Other high peaks are Waserhom, 10,727 feet, 
and Bortelhom, lO^Sl feet. 

Samt Gotthmrd Tnimel, a tunnel throngh 
the Samt Qotthard Pass, in (he Alps, affords 
railway commnmcation between Italy and 
Germany. It is 91 miles long, 26 feet wide and 
21^ feet high. The tunnel is lined with ma- 
sonry throughout its entire length The roof 
is a bnck arch, and the sides are of rubble 
The expense of eonstmetion was assumed 
jomtly by the governments of Italy, Switzer- 
Isnd and Germany At its highest pomt fins 
tunnel is 3,786 feet above sea level and 3,160 
feet below the surface of the mountam The 
entrances are reached by spiral tunnels, 
through which the railway ascends 
SAINT HELENA, hel /na, a British is- 
land m (he South Atlantic where Napoleon 
hved m exile from 1816 to his death. May 6, 
1821 (see NsronBOir i). It covers an area 
of forty-seven square miles and is situated 


finny vessels make it a baiting place, as it 
s m the direct Ime of ocean eommumoation 
jy way of the Cape of Good Hope About 
ine-fifth of (he entire surface is available for 
mlhvntion, which is given over to farm and 
[arden produce The population, whi^ ap- 
iroxmiates 3,650, consists of mixed Euro- 
leans and natives of Africa and of the Bast 
idles Jamestown is the port and only 
own of the island 
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SAINT JOHN, N. B., the eounly town 
of Saint John Connty and largest city of 
the piovinoe, is situated on the southern 
shore of the prorinee, on a peninsula over- 
looking the Saint JoW Biver and the Bay 
of Fundy, 245 miles by rail northwest of 
Halifax It is on the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacifie railways. The city is lega- 
larly laid out and contains a number of good 
buildings. It ranks very high among the 
shipping centers of the world, and it has 
direct steamship connection with London, 
Liverpool, Q-lasgow, Bristol, Dnblin, Belfast, 
Havre, Antwerp, South Africa, and the West 
Indies. Its annual trade amounts to more 
than seventy millions of dollars. The harbor is 
owned and managed by the eity. It is free 
from ice throughout the year. The leading 
industries of the town mdude a sugar refin- 
ery, the manufaeture of cotton and woolen 
goods, boots and shoes, machmery, tools, 
wooden ware, lumber, paper, soap and can- 
dles. The fisheries are also important, giv- 
ing employment to several hundred men. 
Samt John was chartered m 1785. It was 
nearly destroyed by fire in 1877 but was 
rapidly rebuilt Population in 1921, 47,166; 
1931, 47,614. 

SAINT JOHN OF JBBHSALEM, 
Eiogets of. See Johit, Enioets of Saeit. 

SAINT JOHN BIVEB, often called the 
"Bhme of America,” is the largest river in 
the province of New Brunswick. It was so 
named by Champlain and De Monts in honor 
of John the Baptist. It originates from two 
branches, one riring in the northern part of 
Maine and the other in the province of 
Quebec, and flows northeastward and then 
southeastward, entering the Bay of Fnndy. 
Its length is about 500 miles, and for 225 
miles it is navigable for small steamers dur- 
ing h^h water, while larger boats ascend 
the river as far as Fredericton. In the upper 
part of its course the Saint John forms a 
portion of the boundary between Maine and 
the provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick. 
The city of Saint John is situated at its 
mouth. At Stunt John, just before the river 
enters the Bay of Fimdy, are the noted 
Beversing Falls. 

SAINT JOHN'S, NBWFOtntDLAini, the 
capittd of the province, is situated on the 
northern point of the southeastern peninsula 
of the island, 650 miles northeast of Halifax, 
on the Nevrfoundland Bailway. The city 
oceupies a commanding site^ which rises 
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abraptly from the harbor, which is land- 
looked and guarded by mode™ 


^ong the chief pubhe bmldings are the 
Boman Catholic cathedral, the Anghean 
e^edral, the house of parliament, the 
office and government house, Samt John’s 
Athenaeum and Samt Bonaventnre College 
The inhabitants are chiefly engaged m -Sh- 
eries and in the refining of seal oil. Other 
industrial establishments worthy of mention 
include foundries, machine shops, tanneries 
soap factories, and manufactories of boots 
and shoes. It is an important station for the 
Atlanhc whaling and sealing fleets Ponn- 
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SAINT JOHNS, Qdis., the county town of 
Saint Johns County, is situated on the Biche- 
lieu Biver, twenty-seven miles southeast of 
Montreal, and on the Canadian National, 
Central Vermont and the Canadian Pacific 
railways. The leading manufactures mclude 
furniture, sewer tale, sewing machines, silks, 
straw hats, and umbreUas. The mly also has 
an important lumber and grain trada Pi^u- 
lation, 1921, 7,734; in 1931, 11,266. 

SAINT JOHN’S BIVEB, a river in 
Florida about 350 miles in length, flowing 
northward almost parallel to the coast and 
emptying into the Aitontio sixteen miles east- 
northeast of Jacksonville. 

SAINT JOSEPH, Mo., the county seat of 
Buchanan County, and the third city of the 
state, smaller than Saint Lonis and Kansas 
City. It is on the Missonri Biver, sixty miles 
northwest of Kansas City, and on the Atchi- 
son Topeka & Santa F4, the Ghieago, Bock 
Island & Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington A 
Qnmoy, the Chicago Great Western, the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and Umon Paeiflo railroads 
There are an airport and two landing fields 
There are more than 60 truekmg companies. 
The town is connected by a steel bridge witt 
Elwood, Emn., over 4,200 feet long It is 
built along the bluffs, elose to the nver, on 
which it has a frontage of about three miles 
Among the important bmldings are a Car- 
negie Library (there are also other hhranes), 
a courthouse, the Live Stock Exchange, a 
postoffice, a oity hall, an auditonmn, T. M 
C. A- and T. W. C. A. buildmgs, large hotels, 
and many imposing busmess blocks. One ot 
the state hospitals for the insane is located 
here, also the state fish hatchery. The educa- 
tional institutioiis inclnde a medical ocnlege. 
Sacred Heart Academy and a number of pn- 
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Tate and parocbtal scliools The leading char- 
itable institutions aie the Memonal Home 
for Aged People^ Saint Joseph’s Hospital, 
Ensnorth Hospital and Noyes Hospital. 
Among the educational institutions are a 
Junior College and three Catholic schools. 
There are three high schools. 

Samt Jo'ieph is the thud industnal city of 
the state The chief industries are connected 
inth slaughtering and meat packing Popu- 
lation, 1930, 80,035 

SAINT ^TTS. Sec Saivt Cruisiopris 

SAINT LAWRENCE, Gulf of, a large 
mdentntion of the Atlantic Ocean, separat- 
ing Nenfonndland from Nerr Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, and extending into the province 
of Quebec. Next to the Gulf of hlexico, it 
is the largest gulf on the Atlantic coast. It 
is partially enclosed by Neiifoundland and 
Cape Breton Island, and it communicates 
with the Atlantic by three channels — ^the 
Strait of Belle Isle, separating Newfound- 
land from the mainland; the Strait of Canso, 
hetiseen Cape Bieton and Nova Scotia, and 
Cabot Strait, sixty-three miles wide, fonn- 
mg the main outlet Anticosti and I’nnce 
Edward I<lnnd are the largest islands in the 
gulf; besides these, there are the Hagdalcns 
and a number of other small groups As the 
outlet of the Saint Lawrence River, this gulf 
forms the entrance to the chief waterway to 
the interior of Canada, and is of great com- 
mercial importance It was discovered and 
named by Jacques Cartier in 1536 

SAINT LAWRENCE RIVER, one of the 
largest nvers of Noith America, which vnth 
its tnbutancs drains tlie basin of the Great 
Lakes and the southeastern part of Canada, 
an area of 500,000 square miles. The Saint 
Lawrence is generally supposed to rise in 
Lake Ontano, from which it flows in a broad 
channel, but its real source is the Saint Louis 
Elver m the northeastern part of Minnesota, 
which enters Lake Superior at Duluth The 
Saint Mary’s River joins Lake Superior and 
Lake Huron, the Saint Clair River, Lake 
Samt Clair and the Detroit River form the 
oonneotion between Lake Huron and Lake 
^e, and the Niagara River flows from Lake 
Ene to Lake Ontario 

The Saint Lawrence is one of the great 
pvers of the world, some authonties consider 
It second only to the Amazon in the volume 
of water it discharges. The mam stream ex- 
tods from Lake Ontano to the Gnlf of Saint 
lawrence, and is about 760 miles long. The 


average width of its channel is one and one- 
fourth miles, but m a number of places there 
are hioad expanses called hakes. The largest 
of these are Lake Saint Praneis, thirty miles 
above Montreal, and Lake Samt Peter, be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec. 

Between Lake Ontano and Montreal there 
ore a number of rapids caused by the out- 
croppmg of layers of rock m the bed of the 
River. The Long Saulf^ the Cascades, the 
Cedars and the Laohme, just above Montreal, 
are the most noted Light nver steamers 
going down siicam pass thiough the rapids 
with safety, and the expenence of “shootmg 
the rapids” is very enjoyable to the passen- 
gers A senes of canals is used by boats 
going up stream. For about forty miles after 
leaving Lake Ontario the channel is studded 
with islands, forming the fUmons Thousand 
Island Park On many of these islands there 
are beautiful summer residences, which add 
much to the beauty of the park The chief 
inbutanes from the noith are the Ottawa, 
the Samt Mauiice, the Montmorency and the 
Saguenay. Those from the south are the 
Richelieu and the Chnndihie 

The Saint Lawienee is the only great 
waterway admitting ocean-going ships to the 
intcnor of the continent. See Saimc Law- 


BEXCB Wateewat, below 
SAJNT LAWEENCE WATERWAY, a 
proposed unmteirupted deep-water channel 
for transportation thiough the Welland 
Canal and the Saint Lawrence River which 
would provide a water route from the head of 
Lake Snpenor to the Atlantie Ocean and 
thence to Europe for the largest ocean 
freight-earners. Connected with the project 
IB a vast hydro-electno enterpnse Becanse 
of its importance both to the United States 
and Canada, each would contnbnte to the 
engmeenng cost on a nearly equal basis. ^ 
The former country is mterested primarily 
m an open route to Europe which would 
shorten transportation about 1,000 miles; 
naturally, eastern Amencan seaports, threat- 
ened with some loss of traffic, are lukewarm 
toward the enterpnse Canada is largely m- 
terested m power; there has been conflict 
of authonty on this pomt between the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Dommion, but these 

differences have been compromised Interna- 
tional commissions have estunated tte cost of 
the project to be about $550,000,000 for 
dredging, for the power projeote, 
all other engmeenng expenses Of the total 
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estimated 5,000,000 hoise power from the 
hydroelectric project, about 2,400,000 would 
be m the section available to fte Umted 
States. 

LINT ZiOUIS, loo*tSj i£o f 
the largest city in the 
Mississippi Valley region 
of the United States, 
and seventh in jiopula- 
tion among cities the 
country, according to the 
Federal census. In 1910 
the population was 687,- 
029; m 1920, 772,897; 
in 1930, 821,960. 

General Description. 
Saint Louis is situated 
on the west bank of the 
Mississippi Biver, twenty- 
one miles below the mouth 
of the Missouri, 283 
miles southwest of Chicago, 599 nules south 
of Samt Paul and 709 nules north of New 
Orleans. On the opposite bank of the river 
is East Saint Louis, lU., the third city in 
size in that state. The city proper extends 
along the nver for a little over ninteeen 
miles, and reaches westward for about seven 
miles Its area is sixty-two square nules. 
The site is high and gently undulating land, 
which rises gradually from the Mississip;^ 
the country to the west of it being a rolling 
plain of about 200 feet altitude. 

The city is admirably laid out. The eas- 
tern boundary conforms to the great bend 
m the river, and the streets near this are 
parallel with the river bank; farther west- 
ward they gradually straighten and assume 
a north and south direction. Most of the 
streets crossing these extend east and west. 
Market Street divides the city into north 
and south sections for numbering, all of the 
streets that cross Market being called 
north on one side of it and muth on the 
other side. The streets running north and 
south are numbered, beginning with the 
river and extendmg as far as Twenty-fifth 
Street. Those mnnmg east and west are 
named, and in numbermg the buildings, each 
block begins a new hundred. Broadway is 
one of the chief downtown streets extend- 
ing north and south, and it runs parallel 
with the river. Wadbington Avenue in the 
downtown section is the location for whole- 
sale dry goods trade, and its western portion 
is given to fashionable residences. The 
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fa^onable part of the city is at the west 
end, and Lindell Avenue is one of the prm- 
oipal streets passing through it. " 

Interesting^ landmarks include the old 
houses m which Eugene Field and Ulvsai.. 
S. Grant once hved. ^ ® 

Parks. The pnbUo parks and squares 
embrace over 2,200 acres. The largest park 
is Forest Park in the west end, covenng 
nearly 1,400 acres. It coutams the museum 
of fine arts and the zoological gardens. 
Parts of it are heavily weeded with oalq 
but the western half was cleared to make 
room for the Lomsiana Purchase E^osi- 
tion. Carondelet Park, on the souSi aide, 
has an area of 180 acres and is noted for 
its beautiful scenery. In the south-central 
part of the city is Tower Grove Park, still 
larger, eontaining beautiful lawns and 
shrubbery, and celebrated for its statues of 
Shakespeare, Humboldt and Columbus. 
Near this is Shaw’s Garden, officially known 
as the Missonri State Botanical Garden. 
This park is famous for its botamoal garden 
and its arboretum, which oontains all kmds 
of trees and shrubbery that will grow m the 
climate. On the north side of the city are 
O’Fallon Park, of 160 acres, and Fairground 
Park, which contains a large swimming pool 
and numerous playgrounds. There are many 
smaller parks scattered about the city. Of 
these, L^ayette Park was formerly the most 
beautiful, but the tornado in 1896 destroyed 
nearly all of its fine trees. This park con- 
tains a 'fine statue of Thomas H. Benton 
Forest, Tower Grove, O’Fallon and Caronde- 
let parks are connected by fine boulevards. 

Buildings. Samt Louis is well buill; 
and its appearance gives an impression of 
strength and durabihty, rather than of omar 
ment. Nearly all buildings are of brick or 
stone. The older part of the city, nom the 
liver, contains a few buildings of histone 
interest, in which traces of the old colonial 
style of architecture are still found. Among 
the public buildmgs is the Courthouse, on 
Broadway, in the form of a Greek cross, sur- 
mounted by a dome nearly 200 feet 
The interior of the dome is decorated with 
frescoes, illustratii^ events in the history of 
the city or country. The Federal building on 
Ohve Street is a structure of granite, erected 
at a cost of $8,000,000. It contains the cu^m- 
house, the Federid courts, and the downtown 
branch of the post office. The ™ 

Public Library covers the block between 
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Thirteen and Foarteenth and Oliye and 
Locust. The City Hall, a etrncture of bnck 
and stone, occnpies an entire block. To the 
Test are the Hnnicipal Court buildings, the 
new $6,000,000 Municipal Auditorium build- 
ing, and at Market and Eighteenth streets 
IS the Union Station, one of the largest and 
finest buildings of its kind in the world The 
Coliseum has a seating capacity of 15,000. 
Another important public building is the 
$4,000,000 Civil Courts building. 

Other buildings of note are the Homan 
Catholic Cathedral, erected at a cost of 
$3,000,000, the Protestant Episcopal Cathe- 
dral, the Second Presbyterian Church, the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, the Union 
Methodist Chnreh, the Shaarc Emcth Syna- 
gogue and the Museum of Pine Arts 

Sportsman Park, the home of the St Louis 
Cardmals and the Browns, is the leading 
baseball park The Municipal Theater in 
Forest Park is one of the best known in the 
country. Among the leading downtown 
hotels arc the Jefferson, the Statlcr, the 
Mayfair, the Mark Twain and the American. 
Laigcr hotels in the tPest End include the 
Coronado, the Chase, the Park Plaza, the 
Melbourne, Congress, Oatesw orth and Brans- 
come 

LisUtutions. IPasbington University is 
one of the leading educational institutions. 
This occupies a beautiful site overlooking 
Forest Park Nearby is St Louis University, 
one of the oldest in the 'West The city 
mamtains a teachers’ college in connection 
with its pubhc schools, and there are numer- 
ous institutions of learning maintained by 
the various dcnommations The libraries in- 
clude the Public Library of over 550,000 vol- 
umes, occupying a building erected through 
the generosity of Andrew Carnegie, who 
gave the city $1,000,000 for the purpose, 
and the Mercantile Library containing about 
130,000 volumes and occupying its own 
building. The rooms of this library are also 
of mterest because of their collections of 
pamtmgs and statuary. The city maintams 
a dispensary, a hospital, an asylum for the 
insane and a reform school. The state school 
for the blind is also located here Besides 
these institutions, there are numerous others 
af a charitable and philanthropic nature, 
mamtained by various organizations 

Lidustries. Samt Louis is the distributing 
Pomt for a large section of country to the 
south and southwest, mcluding Texas and 


Mexico. It is the terminus of more than a 
score of railways, and consequently has an 
important wholesale trade and is one of the 
largest centers of transshipment in the 
country. The Mississippi is crossed by the 
great Eads bridge, a structure of granite 
and steel, which provides a double railway 
track, sidewalks, auto roadway and street 
car tracks The bridge leads into a tunnel 
for railroads, which passes for more than 
4,000 feet under the husmess portion of the 
city (see Eons, Jauus B.). Three miles 
north of the Eads bndge is the Merchants’ 
bridge, and between the two is the McEinley 
bndge. Still farther north are the Lewis 
and Clark bndges The Mumcipal bndge 
spans the Mississippi Biver about a mile 
south of Eads bndge. St. Louis has an im- 
portant nver traffic, smee the nver is navi- 
gable to this point at all seasons of the year. 
It IS one of the chief ports of the Mississippi 
Waterway System, which links it with St 
Paul, New Oileans, and Chicago. The city 
has passenger and mail air hues reachmg 
all important cities throughout its trade 
area, os well as to the important trade 
centers of the country The St Louis munic- 
ipal airport, Lambert Field, is at Anglum, 
St. Louis county. 

Samt Loms is one of the largest fur 
markets m the Umted States, having begun 
its career os a fur-tradmg post. It is also a 
great horse, mule and tobacco market, and 
a leadmg center in the middle west for the 
marketmg of boots and shoes Pnnoipal in- 
dustnes include slaughtenng and meat pack- 
ing, drug and ohemical manufacturing, steel 
and iron works, shoe manufacturing, rolhng 
mills, petroleum reflnmg, auto manufactur- 
ing and shipping by water and rail There 
are also immense plants engaged m the 
manufacture of woodenware, hardware, rail- 
way oars, clothing, furniture and hundreds 
of other commodities 

History. In 1763 the territory west of the 
Mississippi, with other American posses- 
sions, was ceded by France to Spam, but 
the latter did not take jiossession until 1770 
The first settlement was made m 1764, and 
the village was named in honor of Loms XI 
of lianoe A year later it was made the 
eaptal of Upper Louisiana It remamed 
under Spanish control until 1800, when it 
was receded to France, and m 1803 it became 
a part of the United States by the purchase 
of Louisiana. FoUowmg this, settlers rapidly 
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crossed the Mississippi XUver, and Saint 
Louis began to increase in pop^ation. 

From the start it was a center of trade 
and supphes, and as the country to the west 
and south eontmued to he settled, the town 
mereased m importance. A large number of 
Germans early settled in the city, and their 
influence on its bnsmess and institutions has 
always been strong. During the Civil War 
Saint Louis contained Union and Confeder- 
ate sympathizers, though the former were in 
the majority. After the close of that con- 
flict the eity continued to grow and prosper. 
Its business mterests have always been con- 
ducted on a solid flbianoial basis and after 
the most conservative methods. In 1904 it 
was the site of the Louisiana Porehase Fz- 
position, the largest world’s fair that had 
been held up to that time. An elaborate 
histone pageant, held in Forest Park in 191^ 
attracted thousands of visitors. 

SAINT MARK’S, Cateeorai, or, a cele- 
brated church in Yenice and one of the 
world’s most beantifnl structures, faces the 
east side of the Square of Samt Mark’s, or 
the Piazza. It is so named from the paton 
saint of the city, Mark, the apostle. 

The first ehur^ on the site of the cathedral 
was begun in 830. This was destroyed and 
was rebuilt in 976. The second church was 
also destroyed, by fire, and in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries it was reconstructed in By- 
zantine style. The additions made in the 
fifteenth century were Gothic. Until 1807 
Samt Mark’s ranked only as a church and 
was the chapel of the rulers of Yenice, but 
since that date it has been the cathedral of the 
oily. 

The cathedral, which is about 250 feet in 
extent from east to west, and 170 feet from 
north to south, contains over 500 columns, 
each in richly ornamented Oriental style. In 
its present form it is a Greek cross, sur- 
mounted by a dome at the end of each arm 
and one in the center. The west front has 
five large porches, each so deep that the roof 
over them forms a spacious balcony. In 
front of the church axe three bronze sockets, 
in which were formerly placed the fiagstafts 
which supported the banners of Yenice. 

The catiiedral itself is a curious structure, 
combining several different styles of archi- 
tecture. The roof is covered with small 
cupolas, like those of mosques, and the build- 
ing contains a number of rows of arches, one 
above the other. The interior is finished al- 
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most entirely in mosaic, set m a eoUn, 
groundwork. Over the central door « , 
mosaic of Christ, Mary and Samt In 
^e thrw domra of the nave are representa- 
tions of David, Solomon and the prophets* 
the ascensbn; the descent of the Holy Ghost 
and the Holy Trinity. On the chancel aorem 
are fourteen marble statues of Samt Mark 
Mary and the twelve apostles. Another miH 
sale represents the genealogy of Mary. The 
church also contains many bronzes and other 


and fifteenth centunra. See Yehioe 

SAINT MARY’S RIYRR, a nver con- 
necting Lake Superior with Lake Huron. It 
is about forty miles bng, and forms the 
boundary between Ontario and the northern 
peninsula of Michigan. Its course is south- 
east. The famous Sault Ste. Marie Rapids 
form the beginning of the river, which is 
abont a mile wide as it leaves Lake Superior. 
Ship canals on the Canadian and American 
sides enable boats to pass around the rapids. 
At the upper end of the rapids the river is 
spanned by a bridge of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The river is broad, and contains 
many large islands. Its shallow places have 
been dredged for lake vessels, and it is one of 
the most important waterways of the world. 
See SAVvr Btb. Masib Casal. 

SAINT MATIRIOR, mavn'is, a river of the 
province of Quebec, nsiug in a cham of lakes 
and flowing southeasterly into the Saint Law- 
rence, at Three Rivers. It is about 350 miles 
long and its chief tributaries are the Rib- 
bon and the Yermilion, from the west, and 
the Bastozmois and the Croche, from the east 
Numerous cascades and a fall of 160 feet 
about twenty-two miles above its month add 
to the picturaqueness of its course. 

SAINT-NAZAIRB, saN'na-zan', FbAhob, 
one of the great seaports of the oountiy, 
capital of an arrondissement (province) in 
the Loire region, at the mouth of the Loire 
River, forty miles west of Nantes. The fine 
harbor was enlarged during the World War, 
and became an important port for landmg 
and embarkation of troops of the American 
expeditionary forces m that struggla Its 
foreign trade is worth about $ 8 , 000,000 a 
year j the chief shipments are woolen good^ 
wine, silk and fruit, brought by , 

nver from the interior, and the producte o 
iron foundries, flour and lumber mills of the 
city. Population, 40,000 

SAINT PATRICK. See Patbiok, Sawt* 
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&IHT PAUL, IIkkesota, 
one of the “Twin Cities 
of the Northwest”, the 
capital of the state. In 
size if IS thiitf'first in the 
United States and second 
in the state. It is situated 
at the head of navigation 
on the Mississippi Biver, 
410 miles northwest of 
Chicago. The distance 
from Saint Paul to New 
Orleans is 1,273 miles; to 
New York, it is 1,322 
miles, and to Seattle, 
1^23 mil^ The railroads servmg this city 
are the Chicago, fiurlmgton & Qmncf; the 
Chicago Great irestem; the Chicago, Mil- 
wankee, Saint Panl & Pacide; the Chicago, 
Bock inland & Pacific; the Chicago, Samt 
Panl, Minneapolis & Omaha; the Great 
Northern; the Mmneapolis & Saint Louis; 
the Mumeapohs, Samt Panl & Sanlt Ste. 
Marie; and the Northern Pacific. Holman 
hlnnicipal Airport is one and a half mdes 
southeast from the courthonse. The area of 
the city is about 56 square miles, it joins 
MinneapoHa on the west. 

Saint Panl proper is confined to the east 
bank of the river, really the north hank, 
OTce apposite the city the Mississippi fiows 
in a sUghtly southeast direction. The por- 
tions across the river belong to the muiuc- 
^ahties of Trest Saint Paul and South 
Samt Paul, though these are usually included 
when speahng of Saint Paul as a whole. The 
city occupies a beautiful site, on hlnfis which 
rise from the river in a series of terraces. 
Lying on the lowest level nest to the river 
are found the railway yards, the wharves, 
the union depot and most of the wholesale 
houses, the second level is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the retail trade, the hotels and some 
of the public bnildmgs, while the highest 
level is occupied by residences. The dty 
is admirably hud out, the streets being broad 
and nearly aU of them well paved. In the 
residential sections they are ornamented by 
shade trees and lawns. Several bridges for 
automobiles and foot passengers and a num- 
ber of railway bridges across the Mississippi. 

Saint Paid has an eztensive system of 
parks and parkways, inclucUng many recre- 
ation spots, with a total area of 2,230 acres, 
and 26 nules of parkways. Pbalen Park, 
Smut Paul’s largest par^ comprises 487 



acres in the ciiy, and a large additional area 
to the north hdongmg to the connly A 
lake here covers 207 acres and has a fine 
bathing beach In addition, there are numer- 
ous playgrounds, tennis courts, baseball dia- 
monds, picnic grounds and a municipal golf 
course. Como Park comprises 457 acres and 
is second m size. Here axe the botanical 
gardens of the city with one of the largest 
greenhouses in the West and a zoo. Mounds 
Park contams many Indian mounds. It com- 
prises, mclndmg the State Fish Hatchery 
and the Mumapal Forest, which adioin, a 
total connected park area of some 180 acres. 
The parkway system connects the parks with 
each other and with the chief centers m liie 
city, Adjoinmg the city on the north are 
the grounds of the Minnesota Agncnltnral 


An abundant supply of pure water, is 
drawn from sprmg-fed lakes and artesian 
wells. The lakes are under control of the 
city end their shores are patrolled and the 
waters protected from pollution. 

Chief among the magnificent public build- 
ings is the state capitoI, occupying an emi- 
nence on the North Sida It is constructed 
of Georgia marble, with Minnesota granite 
for Its foundation and steps; it is one of the 
finest buildmgs in the United States. Its 
large white dome, 220 feet high, is visible 
from all pomts of approach to the city. The 
interior is fimsbed in marble and other cost- 
varieties of stone, some of which were im- 
ported from central Africa. Among the dec- 
orations of the interior are mural pamtii^ 
by John LaFaige, Kenyon Coz, Edwm How- 
land Blashfield and other famous artists, de- 
picting both allegoiical subjects and scenes 
from the state’s history 
Saint Paul has five national banks and 
14 state banks and trust companies The 
magnificent Eoman Cathohe Cathedral, Samt 
Paul’s {Episcopal), the First Methodist, the 
Christian Scianti^ the House of Hope 
(Presbytenan), the People’s Chureh, the 
Park Congregational and the Fust Baptist 
are the leadmg church cdifiees. Other jrab- 
lic bnildmga of importance are a city hall 
and court house, an auditorium with large 
seating capacity, and a post offiea 
Among tiie ^ucational institutions in the 
dty are Hamime Umvermfy, Maoal^er 
College, CoDege of St Thomas, Samt Paid 
Seminary, Saint Paul 
tiiree Lutheran seminaries. The State Col- 
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1^ of Agricnlture and the experiment sta- 
timi axe located but a abort diataaee from the 
city limits. The city has a pnbho hbrary con- 
tammg about 374)000 Tolnmes and the 'Pfill 
Keference library containing 60,000 volnmes. 
Both of these are open to the public with- 
out charge. 

The Ford Motor Company purchased 167 
acres of land in the city limits, adjacent to 
the Federal Dam on the Mississippi Biver, 
where have been constructed a ten million 
dollar manufacturing plant and hydro-elee- 
tric station. 

The city is also an important manufactur- 
ing center, and the value of its manufactured 
products annually exceeds $330,000,000. 
Saint Paul has the largest law book pub- 
lishers, the largest advertising speoial<7 
house and the largest plant for the exclusive 
manufacture of hoisting machinery, in the 
world. There is also one of the most impor- 
tant livestock markets in South Saint Paul. 

The Indian name of Saint Paul was In- 
nijiska, which means “the white rock.® The 
first white settlers were French traders who 
located an outpost here for trading with the 
Indians. It is supposed that this settlement 
dates from 1658. The present name dates 
from 1841, when Father Gaultier erected a 
log chapel at the eomer of Third and Minne- 
sota streets and named it Saint PauVs 
Chapel. From the time the land in the 
I^orthwest was thrown open to settlement 
the city continued to grow. The commission 
form of government was adopted in 1909. 

Saint Paul is a city of homes, and its resi- 
dence areas are beautified by shade trees and 
diversified by hills and valleya From the 
beginning the city has been remarkably free 
from disaster by fire, flood or disease, and it 
has had a steady, conservative growth, com- 
mensurate with the growth of the Northwest. 

Population, 1920, 234,698; in 1930, 271,- 
606. 

SAINT PAUL DE LOAIIDA, lo ahn'dah, 
AitgoiiA, also called Loahda, is the chief city 
and the capital of the Portuguese colony of 
Angola, in West Africa. It has a large har- 
bor, the entrance of which is obstructed by 
sandbars. The city was formerly the center 
of the slave trade between Africa and Brazil, 
and is a very old settlement. In the seven- 
teenth eenh^ it was famous for its fine 
churches and monasteries. Among the ex- 
ports are ivory, coffee, rubber, hides and 
palm oil. A railway connects it with Am- 
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baca. Population, 1930, estiinatea. 2S>inn 
1,800 of whom are Europeana 

SAINT PADIi’S OATHEDBAI^ in Lon- 
don, begun by (he famous architect, Bii 
CWopher Wren, in 1676, and completed bv 
him m 1710, is one of the finest domed bmld- 
ings of Europe and the most imposmg mod- 
em structure m England. It has the usual 
proportions of the English Gothic church, but 
is Benaissance in style, the dome bemg its 
prominent feature. The lantern termmatmg 
the dome is 360 feet above the pavement. 
Next to the dome, the best portion is the west 
frout^ with its portico and bell turreta 

Saint Paul’s is the most illustrious of 
Protestant churches. The site of the present 
building was occupied about 610 by a Chris, 
tian church, which was destroyed by fire in 
1087. This was succeeded by a more splen- 
did building, now known as “Old Saint 
Paul’s.” This, also, was burned, in the great 
fire of London, in 1666. The plan made by 
Wren for the present structure was materi- 
ally modified by a decree of the clergy, which 
resulted in some awkward architectural com- 
promises in the detail of the stmetnra 

The renowned arcliitect and bis assoristes 
were on the point of framing plans for re- 
pairing and remodeling “Old Saint Paul’s" 
at the very time of its destruction by fire. 
Boynity and clergy, architect and artisans, 
all took part in the vast undertakmg neces- 
sitated by the construction of an enfirely 
new building. Although in essentials the new 
cathedral is the work of one mind, numer- 
ous elements were introduced by his advisera 
Freeman has said that in this structure we 
have a Gothic conception expressed in 
Italian ideals. These ideals moreover w^ 
warmed by the steady glow of the Bntish 
spirit 

Within, the view down the long nave into 
tlie choir is the prinmpal interior scena 
Above appears the second inner dome that 
relieves the long distance to the outer doma 

Among notable persons buried in tee crypt 
at Saint Paul’s are its architeot. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, Ndson, Wellington, Colhng- 
wood, Moore, Howe, Boberts, BaOT, 
West, Eeynolds, Lord Salisbury, and totty. 

SAINT PETEBSBUBG, Fla., in Pmel- 
las County, 25 miles south of Tamps, on a 
peninsula which seporntes Tampa Bay 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is on tee Aflantic 
Coast line and the Seaboard Air li®® 
ways; it is served by two importau 
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lines and tvro airports and one landing field. 
The toTm possesses more than 100 hotels he- 
canse it is one of Honda’s most important 
vnnter resorts. The climate is subtropical 
mth scarcely more than six days m a year 
vrithont snnshme There are a Carnegie 
Library, a hospital and a junior college It 
IS governed according to the commission 
plan. Population, 1920, 14,237; in 1930, 
40,425, a gam of 184 per cent 

SADIT FETEESBUEG, Rnssu, the for- 
mer name of the capital of the country, 
changed to Fetrograd in 1914 after Russia 
entered the vrar against Germany and Aus- 
tna-Hnngary. In 1924, on the death of 
Lenm, the name was again changed, and the 
city became Lenmgrad See PElBOORaD. 

SAINT PETER'S OHITROE, the largest 
and one of the most magnificent churches in 
Christendom, located at Rome It is a cruci- 
form building, in the Italian style, sur- 
mounted by a lofty dome, huilt on the site 
where Samt Peter is said to have been burned 
and where many Christians suRered martyr- 
dom under the pagan emperors. 

In 306 Constantine the Great erected on 
this spot a basilica -of great magnificence. 
Dniing the residence of the Popes at Avignon 
(1309-1376), it threatened to fall into ruins, 
and Nicholas V commenced work upon its re- 
eonstraction. Advance was slow until Julius 
H (1503-1513) decided on the erection of an 
entirdy new building and laid the foundation 
stone of the new cathedral in 1506. The 
famous Bramante was its first architect. 
After his death various architects had charge 
of the Work until the appointment, in 1548, 
of Michelangelo, who nearly completed the 
dome and a large portion of the hnildmg be- 
fore his decease (1564) The nave was fin- 
ished in 1612, the facade and portico m 1614, 
and the church was dedicated hy Urban VuLi' 
m 1626. 

The extendve colonnade, which surrounds 
the piassa and forms a magnificent approach 
to the church, is supported hy 264 columns, 
48 feet high, m four rows The piasza is 
oval m form and is adorned with an ohdiak 
OTer 80 feet high, of red granite brought from 
Egypt in the reign of Caligula, and by two 
magmfleent fonntams, the fin^ in Rome 
The height of the dome from the floor is 4S5 
foe^ and the exterior diameter is 195 feet. 

^e length of the cathedral withm the 
’rails is 613 feet, the width 87 feet The 
t’mgnificent canopy over the lofty altar is 96 


feet high Near this canopy is the famous 
bronse statue of Samt Peter represented as 
seated m a chair, with nght foot extended 
The floor of the cathedral covers nearly five 
acres, and the cost is estimated to have ex- 
ceeded $50,000,000. The mtenor is elabo- 
rately decorated witii many-colored marble 
columns, a few costly pamtmg^ numerous 
fine mosaics, marble statuary and monuments 
SAINT PIERRE, Jacques Himinr Bnit- 
NABMS DE (1737-1814), a distinguished 
French entic and novelist, remembered all 
over the world for his sublime story of Paul 
and Vtrgima, which has been translated into 
more than thirty languages Sis first book, 
A Voyage to the Isle of France, admired by 
scholars for its hterary style and by church- 
men for its reverent attitudes, brought the 
anthoi a small yearly pension He next pub- 
lished Studies of Nature, and added a sup- 
plement containing Paul and Vtrgima, the 
stoiy of a boy and a girl portrayed with such 
lofty sentiment and depth of feeling that its 
style became a pattern for Fiench literature 
SAINT PIERRE AND MIQUELON, 
two small islands ten miles from the south- 
ern shore of Newfoundland, which are the 
only remaining possessions of Prance m 
North America, held since 1635 The com- 
bmed population of the group is 3,600; the 
area, 93 square miles The people live by 
cod-fishing, and are joined durmg the season 
by hundreds of fishermen from France Dur- 
ing the prohibition era m the United States 
these islands were a concentration point for 
liquor smuggbng to American coast cities 
SAINT QUENTIN, kahN tali', Pbas-cb, 
situated on the River Somme, ninety-five 
miles northeast of Pans. It was formerly an 
important frontier post between France and 
the Low Countnes The buildings of note 
before 1914 were the church, dating from the 
twelfth century, the hotel de viUe, the palace 
of justice and the museum The industries 
meluded the manufacture of cotton and wool- 
en goods The city is noted for important 
battles, m 1667, m which the French were de- 
feated by the Spaniards under Phihp II, and 
January, 1871, m which the town was cap- 
tured by the Germans Its imperishable fame 
came in the World War, from 1914 to 1918 
The Germans captured it m the early days of 
the war and held it until the summer of 
1918 Bombardments reduced it to partial 
mins, but the great church was restored m 
1921 Populabon, aiont 37,000, 
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8A1NT-SAENS, saN saliNa^, Chablbs 
CiJsiws (1835-1920), a disbngui^ed Freneli 
composer and pianist. He studied m Pons 
at die conservatory and won several prizes 
for his composibons. Later he held several 
important positions as organist in Pans 
churches, but abandoned this to devote him- 
self to composition and concert. Although he 
composed several operas, of which Samson 
and DelMh is best known and retains its 
popularity, his fame rests upon his instru- 
mental music and orchestration. 

SAUfT SOPHIA, so fe'dh, the largest 
Mohammedan mosque in the world, and the 
most famous structure in Istanbul (Constan- 
tinople), was built for a Christian church 
by the ^man Emperor Justinian the Qreat, 
and was eompleted in 538. In 192S, to con- 
form to its Mohammedan (diaracter, the name 
was changed to Mosque Mehmedie. The build- 
ing is rectangular, and its exterior is unattrac- 
tive, but the beautiful mtenor makes it one 
of the architectural wonders of the world. The 
structure is 250 feet from east to west and 
235 feet from north to south The mtenor 
is divided by pieis and columns into naves 
and aisles, and the great hall of worship is 
surmount^ by a dome 180 feet high and 107 
feet in diameter, and supported on four 
arches, each havmg a span of about 100 feet. 
This dome is the most impressive feature of 
the structure. In the base of the dome are 
the wmdows by which the edifice is hghted. 
A half dome extends east and west from the 
eormce of the dome, so the great hall of 
worship is covered with a dome-shaped roof. 

The walls are finished with marble of dif- 
ferent colors, arranged m beautiful designs, 
and the vaulting is set in beautiful mosaic. 
When the church was converted into a 
Mohammedan mosque all Christian emblems 
were covered or tom from the walls. 

SAHTT THOMAS, one of the Yirgin Is- 
lands of the United States, which were pur- 
chased from Denmark in 1917, when they 
were known as the Danish West Indies. Samt 
Thomas is one of the three pnneipal islands 
of the group, the others bemg Samt Croix 
and Saint John. It has an area of thirty- 
two square miles and a population of 
about 9,850. The natives are blacks. 
Saint Thomas (formerly Charlotte Amalie), 
the capital and chief town, lies on the best 
harbor m the Vmgm Islands. (Eor a deseiip- 
tion of the town, see Travels nr Disiaet 
Liiros, subhead Among the Leaser Antilles.) 
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The harbor is situated about midway on 
tiie southern side of the island, 1,442 nules 
from Hew York City. It is an important 
eoahng station for vessels. 

S AIHTTOTCENT,«m'ge»t, one of the is- 
lands m the British West Indian eolonv 
known as Wmdward Islands. Its area m 
160 square miles, of which one-fourth is 
under cultivation, and the population m 1917 
was 49,422. The island is of volcamc ongm 
and has suffered much from the eruptions of 
Mount Soufnhre, which is about 3,000 feet 
high. The capital is Kingstown, on the bay 
of the same name, near its southwest extrem- 
ity. Saint Vmcent is eqieoially noted for the 
excellence of its arrowroot and sea island 
cotton. 

SAItfT VITUS’S DAHOE, or CHOREA, 
ko re'ofe, a nervous disease due to the pres- 
ence of an infectious germ m the bram and 
spinal cord. It most frequently attacks 
children, especially girls, between the ages 
of five and fifteen. It is oharaotenzed by 
twitchmgs m the muscles of the face, and 
jerky movements of the arms, legs, hands, 
feet, back and abdomen. It is usually canaed 
by overwork, worry, lack of nutation or 
excessive nervousness, but may be assocmted 
with rheumatism or diseased tonsils. The 
patient is unable to control the movements, 
which may persist for several weeks or 
months, though they usually stop during 
sle^. The disease is seldom fatal. 

Treatment consists of rest from all violent 
physical and mental exercise, cold spongings, 
nounsbing food, and sometimes the admm- 
istration of iron and arsenic. The person 
affected should be placed under the care of 
a physician. 

Samt Yitus’s dance takes its name from 
the fact that in Europe in the sixteenth 
century those afihcted with the disease sought 
relief at the shrmes of various saints, the 
chief of which was the Shrme of Samt Yitus. 

SAKHAUH’, aakalgeen', an island off 
the eastern coast of Siberia, the southern 
portion, bang owned by Japan, the northern 
half by Bussia. It is 600 miles long and 
from sixteen to 100 miles wide. It is separ- 
ated from Asia by Sakhahn Gulf and by the 
Gulf and Strait of Tartary, and from Japan 
by tfaeStraitof LaPdrouse. Amounteinous 
ridge extends throughout the entire length o 
the island, and the few streams, the largest ot 
which is the Paranay, are short md rapi 
and abundantly stocked with fish. The sou is 
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not kglily productive, but the dense pma 
forests are an important resource. Coal 
and petiolenm exist m large quantities, and 
the fnr-beanng animals are nnmerons. The 
prmcipal tomis are Sni, EorsaVova, Ry- 
koTskoie, Mnravievski and Harnkunachi, the 
seat of government. Japan acquired the 
southern half of the island from Russia in 
1S05, and during the World War c.xtcnded 
its control over the entire island, but by sub- 
sequent treaties relinquished its claims north 
of 60° parallel of latitude 

SAL'ARIE (1137-1103), a eelehrated 
saltan of Egypt and Syria, who in 1187 
caused consternation tbronghout the Chris- 
tian world by bis capture of Jerusalem 
This led to Uic Third Crusade (see Cuu- 
sinss), and the fall of Acre in 1191. 
Saladin’s defeats at the hand of Richard I 
of England compelled bun to conclude a 
truce, which was followed by the withdrawal 
of Richard The fallowing year Saladin 
died at Damascus. A fine delineation of his 
character is found in The Talisman, by Sir 
Walter Scott 

SAIiAHAlTDliR, a small lizardlihe ani- 
mal belonging to the same class os the frog 
and toad (see Aimam/as). It has a long, 
slender body, a narrow, pointed tail, and 
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fonr straggling legs which pve it the ap- 
pearance of a hny alligator. The salamander 
IS found in Europe and North Amcnca, ex- 
aept in the extremely cold regions It lives 
under stones or logs and m other moist 
places, and feeds on insects, worms and snaila 
The spotted salamander of Central and 
Southern Europe is best known. It is from 
^ to eight inches long, and has a smooth 
s™ with black and yellow markings The 
s^ is covered with glands which secrete a 
sti^ substance believed by some to be 
poisonous A species frequently found in 
the United States and Mexico bos a black, 
velvety skm. Salamanders breed in the 
water The young, called tadpoles, breathe 
i’y external gills, which they retain for a 
long tune. 


SAL'AMS, a horseshoe-shaped island 
of Greece situated m the Gulf of Aegina, 
about ten miles east of Athens It has a 
mountnmons surface, but a fertile soil, well 
adapted to the cultivation of ohves and 
grapes The area is about thirty-six square 
miles The eelehrated naval Battle of Sala- 
mis was fought here in 480 B o, m which the 
Persians under Xerxes were defeated by the 
Greeks The chief town is Salamis, or 
Eiilun In the World War construction of 
a new arsenal for the Greek navy was begnn 
here. 


SAB AMMONIAC, a mo'm ale, the 
chlonde of ammonium, now generally ob- 
tained as a by-product of gas works. The 
commercial article is in the form of fibrous 
white crystals It is used as a remedy for 
stomach disorders and occasionally m cases of 
pneumonia Crude sal ammoniac is used m 
chargmg electnc batteries, in textile print- 
ing, in galvanizing iron and m soldering 

SAIiARY GRAB, the name popularly 
applied to an act of the United States Con- 
gress, passed m 1873, increasing the sal- 
aries of members of Congress, the Presi- 
dent, Speaker of the House of Represente- 
lives and Associate Justices The mcrease 
in salaries was to take effect from 1871 
This back-pay legislation was the feature that 
gave the act its name, and also caused such 
a storm of indignation throughout the coun- 
try that it was lepealed m 1874 The in- 
crease in salones was from $5,000 to $10,000, 
for Senators, from $5,000 to $7,500, for 
Representatives; from $8,000 to $10,000, 
for the Vice-President; Speaker and Asso- 
ciate Justices; and from $25,000 to $50,000, 
for the President When the law was re- 
pealed all salaries except those of the presi- 
dent and the Associate Jusboes were reduced 
to their former amounts. 

SALE, as usually recognized, is the trans- 
fei of goods or property from one person 
to anothei for a consideration, the considera- 
tion bemg defined as anything of value- 
money or money and goode-accepW as 
equal in worth to the thing transferred If 
goods are exchanged for goods onh^the 
transaction is described as barter While 
legally a transfer of goods for goods is 
recogmzed as a sale, the typical sale in^ves- 
the use of money, but the same rales of law 
apply to both cases Thera are differences of 
proc^nre between the transfer of phonal 
property and the transfer of real estate In 
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the former instance, the transaction is com- 
pleted, when reqnired, hy a bill of sale from 
seller to buyer, which lists the goods at issue, 
names the consideration, and declares trans- 
fer of ownership. A sale of real estate is 
attested by a deed, and if full payment is 
not made, by a mortgage for the unpaid bal- 
ance (see Deed; Mobigaqe). Sometimes in a 
sale, the thing bought is not at once deliv- 
ered; for example, it is legal for a person to 
sell for future delivery a growing crop 

SA'XEM, Mass., the county seat of Essex 
County, sixteen miles northeast of Boston, on 
Massachusetts Bay, and on the Boston & 
Miune Bailroad, the terminus of six branches. 
The place was first settled by Boger Oonant 
and. his associates in 1626 and is, next to 
Plymouth, the oldest town in Massachusetts. 
About 1692 the witchcraft delusion appeared 
in this district (see WiroacBAlu?). The town 
was intimately associated with many events 
of colonial history and contains a number of 
quaint old houses and irregular streets. It 
was the birthplace and early home of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne and the scene of some of the 
labors of Roger Williams. For many years 
after the Revolution, Salem was an important 
commercial center, and its merchants had al- 
most a monopoly of the East Indian and 
China trade; The harbor, however, was not 
of sufficient depth, and busmess began to 
deebne and the foreign trade to be trans- 
ferred to Boston and New York, about the 
time of the War of 1812. There is still a 
considerable coastwise trade. 

The industrial establisbmenta are about 180 
m number and include large cotton mills, 
tanneries, ^oe factories, lead works, chemi- 
cal works and other entei^risea. Some of the 
prominent buildings are the Peabody Acad- 
emy of Sciences, containing large ethnologi- 
cal and natural history collections; the Essex-' 
Institute, with its valuable libraiy and his- 
torical r^cs; Salem Aihenaenm, a public 
library; a city hall, a courthouse and a 
Masonic Temple, There are also seve-al 
charitable homes for orphans and for the 
aged of both sexes. The city contains a state 
normal school, two private secondary schools, 
and two hospitals. On June 25, 1914, nearly 
a third of the city was destroyed by fire. 
Only a few lives were lost, but over 18,000 
people were rendered homeless and the money 
loss was about $10,000,000. Fortunately, the 
“House of Seven Gables,” the Essex Insti- 
tute and other historic buildings were un- 
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damaged. Population, 1920, 42,529; in 1930 
43>353. * 

SALEM, Oeb., the capital of the state and 
its second city in size, and the conniy seat of 
Marion County, about forly-five miles south 
of Portland, on the Willamette River and on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. It is also con- 
nested ■with Portland by an electric railway. 
The city is located on ground risang &om 
the river; the streets are ■wide and beautifully 
shaded. Prominent buildings are the state 
capital (see Okeoou), a mly hall, aconrthouse 
and a Federal building. State institutions 
are a penitentiary, reform school, school for 
the blind, school for deaf mutes, institution 
for the feeble-minded, a^lum for the insane 
and the Government Indian Training School. 
The city has a business collie, a normal 
school, a Carnegie Library and two pubhc 
hospitals, Willamette University and a 
Methodist school. The surrounding country 
produces fruit, hops and whea^ and the city 
has manufactures of woolens, flour, logan- 
berry juice, foundry and lumber products, 
machinery and other articles. Salem was laid 
out m 1844 Population, 1920, 17,679; 


in 1930, 26,266. 

SALEYBR, sah'ur, ISLANDS, thirty 
small islands in the Indian Ocean, south of 
the Celebes, belonging to Holland. The 80,- 
000 people are Malays. 

SALTO LAW one of the laws of the Salian 
Pranks which excluded women from mhent- 
ing certain lands, probably because certain 
mibtary duties were coimeeted with the hold- 
ing of those lands. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury females were excluded from the throne 
of Prance by the application of this la'w to the 
succession to the crown, and it is in this sense 

that the term soltc.laiu is commonly used. Eie 
apphcation of this law to the claim of Ed- 
ward III of England to the throne of Prance 
on the ground that he inherited it from hm 
mother Isabella, daughter of Phihp ™ 
Pranc^ caused his claim to be rejected. Bee 


EnWABD III. ., 

SALfOTLIO, soHsa'fS, ACID, an acid 
formed hy the union of carbim, hydrogen and 
oxygen in certain proportions, and ocoa^ 
ring in the buds of meadowsweet (yir^l) 
■wintergreen and birch, and in some 
substances. When pure it ocenrs m 

white, needlehke crystals. 

acid taste. SalicyUe add is a powerful ann 

septic, and it is a*®®"®*? 

servative. Before its use in the United States 
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TBS forbidden by the government (1904) it 
TBS employed by packing bouses for preserv- 
mg meat It is used in tbe arts in the manu- 
facture of yellow, orange and purple dyes, 
for sirengthemng glue, and for preserving 
hides Some of its compounds have a Imuied 
use m medicine. 

SAUNA, sal^nah, Kbit., the connfy seat 
of Salme County, 100 miles west of Topeka, 
on the Smo^ Hill Hirer and on 170100 Pacif- 
ic, the Santa Pd, the blissouTi Pacific and the 
Chicago, Hock Island & Pacific railroads. 
There is a local airport The city contains! 
large grain elevators, flonr mills, a bnck 
plant, ice works, a foundry and other estab- 
lishments There are 185 acres in parks. 
The Kansas IVesleyan University is located 
here, and the eitj' also has a military acad- 
emy, a normal school, a business college, and a 
Homan Catholic academy for girls There are 
a Carnegie Library, a Masonic Temple, a 
ci^ hall and a courthouse. Salma was set- 
tled about 1860, and was chartered as a city 
in ipO. Population, 1920. 15,085; m 1930, 
20,155, a gam of 33.7 par cent. 

SALZ3BUBT, savil/bere, N. C., the 
county seat of ^wan County, on the South- 
ern Hailroad, 118 miles west of Raleigh. The 
city IS in a forming and fruit-growing region, 
and contains railroad shops, cotton mills, 
hosieiy works, concrete roofing factories, 
veneenng works, knitting mills and wooden- 
ware An airport is three miles from the 
city Here are Catawba College, lavingstone 
CoU^ (for negroes), a public library, 
and an armory. A national cemetery contains 
the graves of more than 12,000 unknown dead. 
The place was settled by English ehnrehmen 
from Sahsbnry, England, and was ohaitered 
in 1770. Poputation, 1920, 13,884; in 1030, 
16B51. 

SAUSBUBT, Boberi! Aiixb:ok Tiiaor 
Gascotse-CeoiIi, Third Marquis of (1839- 
1903), an emment English statesman, was 
educated at Eton, and at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. He entered Parliament at the age of 
twenty-three and devoted the remainder of 
hia life to pnblic service He advanced gradu- 
ally until in 1866, on the formation of Ixird 
Derby’s third a^inistration, be was ap- 
pomted Secretary of State for India, lie 
following year be resigned that office, bnt 
resumed it in the Disraeli gover n ment of 1874* 
He took part m the eonference of Constanti- 
nople, which was expected to settle the dis- 
pute between Bussia and Turkey; and at the 


end of that war, having become Poreign Mi»- 
istcr, he msisted that the treaty which Bussia 
had forced from Turkey be submitted to a 
congress of the powers. In 1878 he accom- 
panied Disraeh to the congress at Berhn, and 
on the death of that statesman he became the 
recognized leader of the Conservative party. 
He became Premier, as well as foreign secre- 
tory, on the fall of toe Gladstone government 
m 1885. With toe exception of toe years 
1892 and 1895 Salisbury was at toe bead of 
toe government from 1886 to 1902. He was 
regarded as one of the foremost statesmen 
and diplomats of his tima 

SATilSHAN STOCH, a group of Indian 
tnbes, classed by language, bnt whose units 
possess vanons dialects They once occupied 
prominently nearly all of Vancouver Island, 
and parts of British Columbia, Nortowestem 
Montana and Nortoem Idaho. There were 
about eighty tnbes. They number at present 
about 16,000. 

SALIWA, the transparent watery fluid 
secreted by glands connected with the month. 
It keeps the month moist, and by miTiTig with 
the food dunng mastication makes of it a 
soft, pulpy mass, that is easily swallowed 
It also changes toe stereby elements into some 
kind of sugar. The salivary glands are toe 
parotid, on toe sides of toe throat; toe Bub- 
mamllarg, under toe lower jaw; toe sub- 
Tmgual, under toe tongn^ and numerous 
smaller ones, with separate ducts, which are 
scattered thickly beneath toe mneous mem- 
brane of toe bps, cheeks, soft palate and root 
of the fongna Thorough chewmg of toe food 
stimulates toe secretion of saliva and helps in 
toe process of digestion (which see). 

SALLUST, stttwt, (86-34 n. o.), other- 
wise Catos SAiinsiTOB Cbispds, was a Ho- 
man historian. He became tnbune in 62 
B C., and in toe civil war was a partisan of 
Caesar. In 47 b. o he was made praetor elMt, 
and in toe following year aecomponied 
Caesar to the African war, at the conclusion 
of which be was appointed governor of 
Nnmidia. He returned with immense wealth, 
was acensed of maladmimatration and op- 
pression, hut was never brought to tnal. In 

toe luxnnons retirement of hia later years he 
•wrote toe BeOum Oatthnarittm, a history of 
the Catiline conspiracy, and the Jugurtha, or 
Saiitm JugurtMnum, a history of toe war 
against Jngurtoa, king of Numidia, which arc 
valnable rather for literary excellence than 
hist(^o&l aoooracy. 
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S JUUMON, serni'nn, a fish 
inhabiting salt and fresh 
\ratets, and belonging to 

S the same family as the 
I trout and the vhitefish. 
There are about one hun- 
dred species, but only 
five or SIX are generally 
known. Salmon inhabit 
cool water, and are found 
only in a eool temperate 
climate. They occur in 
the largest numbers ofi 
the Pamfio coast of the 
United States, British Co- 
lumbia and Alaska, and 
in the rivers of these re- 
gions. In the northeast- 
ern part of the United 
States, ibe eastern prov- 
inces of Canada and in Norway and Sweden 
salmon are found which spend thmr lives in 
fresh water. These are known as land- 
locked salmon. 


Description. The spades best known are 
the quinnat, or king salmon, the bluebaek, 
the humpb^ and the dog salmon. While 
these species vary in minor points, they all 
have the same general characteristics. The 
typical color of the adult fish is a sted blue 
on the back and head which becomes lighter 
on the sides and under parts. The king 
salmon has an average weight of twenty- 
two pounds, but occasionally one is found 
weighing 100 pounds. The bluebai^ is of a 
brighter blue than the king, but not so large, 
its average weight being about five pounds 
and its mairimum twelve pounds. It may 
grow to three feet in length, but eighteen or 
twenty inches is the average size. The flesh of 
all salmon is of a reddish color, varying from 
pink to a deep orange. The color varies in 
the same fish at different times in its life, and 
the color is no guide to the quality of the 
flesh, as many suppose. 

When it has reached its fifth year, the 
salmon is mature, and is capable of spawn- 
ing. Salmon live in the sea until thqy are 
ready to spawn, when tiiey ascend rivers to 
deposit their eggs in, fresh water. Some- 
times they ascend streams for hundreds of 
miles, and the strength and skill displayed 
by them in overcoming obstacles have won 
the admiration of all observers. Pish have 
been known to leap fourteen feet into the 
air and make a curve of twenty feet m 


sMending a waterfall. If one fails lie first 
time it continues to repeat the effort until 
it succeeds or becomes exhausted. Bmb. 
that fail die in a few days. 

The male digs a nest from one to four 
feet deep in the bed of the stream, and in 
this the female deposits a countless number 
of qggs. The spawning over, both male 
and female float down stream, tail first mak- 
ing no effort to swim, and die within ten 
days. The young hatch m about five months 

When the young appear thqr are about an 
inch long md have a yolk sac attached to 
the under side. This furnishes all the nour- 
ishment for the young fish for the first two 
months. The young salmon live in fresh 
water for the first two years. When they 
move to tile sea th^ are from three to four 
inches in length and wmgh hnt a few ounces. 
After reaching salt water they grow rapidly. 

Fisheries. The salmon is one of tiie most 
valnable food fishes in the world, and ibe 
salmon fisheries are exceeded in value only 
by those of the herring and the oyster. The 
greatest Balmon-fishing centers in the world 
are on the Pacific coast of the United States 
and in Alaska and British Columbia. Tbe 
fish are taken when tiiqy ascend tie lirers, or 
usually in tbe spring. Gbll nets, seines, traps 
or pound nets and fish wheels are employed 
in catching the fish. The fish trap consists 
of a senes of nets so laid and fastened to 
stakes driven in tbe bottom of the stream 


Bs to form a winding passage leading to 
an inolosure from which the flsh cannot escape 
when they have once entered it Pish idieels 
resemble the revolving swing, with wire dip 
nets in place of the seats. The wheel is 
mounted on a horizontal axis and is so placed 
that fie current keeps it in constant rota- 
tion. The nets pick up any fish that comes 
within their reach, and dump them into a 
chute down which thqy slide to a recei^g 
bin. These wheels range from nine to tiiirt? 
feet in diameter and from five to fifteen feet 
in width, and coat from $1,500 to $8,000. 
They are used extensively on the Columbia 
Biver. Some of them are attached to scows w 
they can he moved from place to place. In 
most of the Alaskan fisheries the trap or 


pound net is employed. _» • 

The fldi are deaned, dressed, cut into 
pieces and placed in cans, where they axe 
thoroughly cooked by steam before the caM 
are sealed. In the small fisheries 
is done by band labor, but in the large 
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lislunents it is all done by machinety. The 
qnuma^ or king salmon, having an average 
weight of ttventy-tvro pounds, is the species 
most ertensively taken in AJaskan ivateis, 
Paget Sound and the Columbia. The blue- 
hack is also extensively taken in the some 
iiateis The value of the salmon cateh in 
Alaska every year is tliice to flic tunes the 
puiehase price of the lemtory 

SALOL, saVole, a compound of phenol and 
sahcylic acid. It is a uhite povrdcr, odor- 
less and almost tasteless, and soluble in 
alcohol or ether, but not in vratcr. It is 
used as a remedy for cholera and jaundice, 
and a component part of phcnaccUn, irhich 
IS employed to relieve the pain of neuralgia 
and rheumatism 

SALOMB, sa Jo'me, the daughter of 
Herodias, irho caused the death of John the 
Baptist The name also is home hy the 
mother of the apostles James and John and 
one of Christ’s most devout female adher- 
ents, irho follovrcd him from Galilee in or- 
der to minister to him. 

SALOlf, sahwX’, Tue Pokis, an exhibi- 
tion of TTOrks of living artists held annually 
m Slay and June at the tiro Palaces of the 
Pme Arts, when tlie coveted pnre of Borne 
IS airardcd. Artists from all over the vrorld 
may send their productions to the jury of 
experts, uhich decides on the irorks to he 
exhibited as noil as upon the prircs and 
medals to be given. The National Society of 
Fine Arts, an independent organization, 
knoim as the Keiv Salon, holds its annual 
exhibitions from May to July. 

SALOBIEI, sail Jo nif\e, Greece, an im- 
portant seaport^ formerly in European Tur- 
key, situated at the head of the Gulf of 
Saloniki, 315 miles nearly nest of Constan- 
tmople and 250 miles north of Athens. ^ 
a result of the Balkan War SaloniM nas in- 
corporated into Grceea The city rises from 
the sea in the form of an amphitheater, and 
vrhen seen at a distance presents an unusually 
striMng appearance It contains numerous 
imns of ancient and medieval times, among 
which is a triumphal arch to Gonstantme. 
There are also a number of mosques of some 
interest, that of Saint Sophia being noted 
for its fine mosaics. The oiiy was occupied 
^ the alhes October 6, 1915, and became an 
important post in the Balkan campaign (see 
World War) In 1917 the city suffered from 
a disastrous fire Population, 1928, 236,- 
524. 


SAL'SIFT. See Otsibr Plant. 

SALT. Prom the earhest ages salt has 
been used as a seasoner and preserver of 
foods, and has borne an important part m the 
lives of nations. Salt has always been re- 
garded ns a symbol of punty and stabihty. 
The Israelites were commanded to season 
their meat offerings to Jehovah with salt, and 
Jesus called his followers “the salt of the 
earth.” Among certain tribes m the interior 
of Africa where salt is scarce it is used for 
money. 

The “covenant of salt” could not be broken 
{Sum. IlYIII, 19). Among Orientals salt 
IS 1 (forded as a i^bol of fnendship and 
hospitality. The Arabs have several phrases 
signifjmg this meaning “There is salt be- 
tween us,” signifies fnendship, to “eat of a 
man’s salt” is to partake of his hospitahty; 
“(o sit above the salt” is to occupy a place 
of distinction. In Persia the expression “un- 
true to salt” means disloyalty 

Chemically salt is a compound of chlorine 
and sodium, and its chemical name is ehloniB 
of sodium/ m mmaralogy it i« known as 
ialiJe A certain amount of it is necessary 
to the life and health of man and of annuals 

Where Salt is Pound. Salt is found 
in many parts of the world in one of 
three forms m ocean or lake water, in un- 
derground hnne, and as rock salt Smee all 
nvers carry some salt the accumulation may 
become very great when the nvers enter a 
reservoir which has no outlet. It is m this 
way that the salt lakes have been formed, 
and the salt of the ocean has also probably 
come from the wash of the lands. We must 
remember that salt is really a mmeral, found 
in the earth; its existence m wat® is due to 
solution In the Caspian Sea the water has 
only 0.63% salt, the Mediterranean contains 
3 37% ; the Atlantic Ocean averages 3 63% ; 
the Dead Sea has 22 30 per cent, and Great 


Salt Lake 23 per cent 
Bock Salt. When the quantify of water 
Bvaporated exceeds that entenng a natural 
reservoir, the water becomes saturated, and 
salt wiU gradually be deposited on the bot- 
Tbe drymg-up of lakes or the evapora- 

.t 3 Alveus IsH 


o the formation of rock salt deposite It is 
iom rock salt that most of the worlp su^ 
jIv of salt is obtamed. Extensiye posits 
leonr m Michigan, New York, Ohu^ Kansas, 
lalifomia and Lomsiana, a^ m the prov- 
nce of Ontario, Canada The deposit on 
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Avery’s Island, near New Iberia, La., covers 
144 acres and is of a remarkable degree of 
purity. Along the Virgin Biver in Nevada 
IS a blnS twenfy-five miles long, over sixty 


Miichigan 


New York 

i 10 


Ohjo I 

rigures Represent MiHiona of Barrels 


PRODUCTION m AVERAGE] TEARS 
Onjy those states are named which report 
over 8,000,000 barrels of salt in a year 

per cent of wbicb is salt of high grade. Ex- 
tensive deposits occur in the Carpathian 
Mountams, and some mines there have been 
worked smee the twelfth century. The most 
celebrated salt mines in the world are at 
Wiehczka, near Cracow, where streets and 
houses for the miners have been excavated 
from the salt. Some of these mines extend 
over thirty miles, and are a senes of vaulted 
chambers supported on huge pillars of salt 
How Salt la Obtained. The simplest 
method of obtaining salt is by the evapora- 
tion of sea water, but this is seldom done 
except in countries which have no other 
source of supply. It consists in conducting 
sea water into shallow tanks and then evap- 
orating the water by artificial beat or by the 
sun’s rays. Underground brines are ex- 
tracted by driving wells through which they 
are pumped to the surface. Bock salt is 
mined just like any other mineral. When 
brought to the surface it is either shipped in 
large lumps or put through a ‘nireaker,” or 
series of crushers, toothed rolls and screens, 
for breaking up the lumps. 

It sometimes happens that rock salt is in 
such a 'geological formation that the or- 
dinary mining methods will not do. In this 
case a well is bored down to the salt de- 
posit in the same manner as an oil well It 
is customary to case the well with a pipe; 
mside of this is put a second tubing, which 
usually extends to a lower depth than the 
outer pipe. Water is forced down between 
the outer and inner tubing. The water at 
the bottom dissolves the salt, and the solu- 
tion is forced up through the innra: tube 
It is also possible to bore several wells, 
the watei being forced down one and the 
brine up the other. The coarser grades of 
salt are produced by allowing the water to 








Outlme on Salt 
I. SODBCES 

(1) Saltwater 

(2) Brmesprmgs 

(3) Bock salt 
n. Pboduotioit 

(1) Methods I , 

(a) Evaporation of seawater 

(b) Bonng wells 

(c) Mming 

(2) Chief producers 

III. Uses 

(1) Seasoning and preserving 

(2) For chemicals 

(a) Soda 

(b) Chlorine js 

(3) Miscellaneous K 

(a) Glazing pottery M 

(b) Ehirdening soap ij 

(c) Making glass clearer H 

(d) Fertilizer H 

IV. iNTEREStmra Facttb m 

(1) Beferenees to salt in ike Bible [J 

(2) Meaning among orientals 

(3) Arab phrases , IJ 

(4) The Permans’ method of ex- H 

pressing disloyalty H 

(6) Use of salt for money £[ 

QaeBtionB on Salt P; 

What is saltt H 

What process causes the formation £ 
of salt depositsf u 

Where is most of the salt extracted g 
from sea water pioducedf What is it 
generally called! _ 

What are the processes of drying! g 
By which process is the best salt pm- t>. 
duced! , l-l 

Where in the United States is h 
rock salt found! Where undergmund 
springs or wells! _ j' 

For what has salt been used since !' 
the earliest times* 

What are some other uses for salt! 

Is salt unknown anywhere in the j* 
world! p 

Why are some people called the .. 
salt of the earth”! i; 

How does salt preserve meat and |’| 
fish! t| 

Where in the United States oave j.^ 
large salt works been recently estab- 1 1 
lished! ^ 
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evaporate b; Ibe sun’s beat, but for the bet- 
ter grades artificial beat at a very high tem- 
perature IS necessary. A tank is about 
twenty to tucnty-ilour feet mde, one hun- 
dred feet long, and ten to twelve inches 
deep The tanks rest on brick arches and 
the heat is supplied from grates set at one 
end of the tank and somewhat underneath 
it Instead of using grates, liot ualer or 
steam pipes arc often run under the tank. 
In another process the bnne is poured into 
large kettles having a capacity of 120 gallons. 

b ibe United States salt is found at vari- 
ous depths. In Kew Torb it is mined from 
beds of rock salt which reach a thickness 
of 250 feet; the beds outcrop in the central 
portion of tbe state and dip southward to 
a depth of 2.700 feet. In Michigan the 
beds he at a depth from l.GOO to 2,200 feet. 
In Kansas the salt is nearer the surface, 
seldom being found below 800 feet Great 
Salt Lake (wbicli sec) is one of the impor- 
tant sources of salt, and the salt works there 
are among the largest in the world. 

Michigan has been first among the states in 
*alt production for many years («cc chart). 
Besides the states named in the chart, there 
i< considerable production in Louisiana, 
Tcias, Utah, and ‘VTcsl Virginia 

Uses. There are various grades of salt, 
each deigned for n special purpose "Wo 
have fable, dairy, common, fine, packers’, 
solar and other grade® The chief use of salt 
IS for preserving and seasoning food, espe- 
cially in packing meats and fish It is ev- 
tensivdy used in the arts in the manufacture 
of soda ash and carbonate of soda, for 
hardening soap, for glaring the coarser 
grades of pottery, such as jugs and cracks, 
and for improving the clearness of gloss It 
IS also a source of cblonue, and on some 
soils it IS a valuable fertilizer. 

SALTILLO, sahlUel'!/o, JfEXtCO, known 
locally os Leoka Ticahio, in tbe northeast- 
ern part of ibe country, the capital of the 
state of Coahuila, about fifty miles southwest 
of Monterey. Near the town is the site of 
the Battle of Buena Vista, a leading en- 
gagement of Taylor’s campaign in the 
Meacan TVar. Salhllo is served by the Na- 
lOnal Railway of Mexico, and in normal 
tones is & prosperous manufacturing city, 
producing cotton, woolen and knit goods. 
There is a college, the Madero Institute, a 
hbrary and several Roman CathoUo ohurches 
fopulation, 1930, 43,235. 


ALT LAKE OITT, Utah, 
the capital and largest 
city of the state and the 
county seat of Salt Lake 
County, situated twdlve 
miles southeast of Great 
Salt Lake and 742 miles 
west of Denver, on the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the 
Southern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific, and the 
Western Pacific raihoads 
It IS a very important 
aiihne center The site is 
a gently undulating pla- 
teau, at the foot of the 
Wasatch hlountains, with an altitude of 
4,300 feet above sea level. The city is reg- 
ularly laid out, with wide, straight streets. 

Peatnres of Special Interest. The city cen- 
ters abont Mormon Square, or the Temple 
Bloch, which eoveiB au area of about ten 
acres ond is the site of the Tabernsole, the 
Mormon Temple and the Assembly Hall The 
Tabernacle is an oral auditonnm, 250 feet 
long, 130 feet wide and 70 feet high, with a 
seating capacity of nearly 10,000 roof 
is supported bv archer and the acoustie prop- 
erties of the auditonnm are such that a per- 
son speaking in an ordinary tone of voice can 
be distinctly beard in any part of tbe room 
At one end are tbe choir loft and the great 
organ, one of tbe finest instruments of its 
kind in the United States The Temple is 
the most prominent structure in the aty. It 
was nearly forty years in process of erection 
and cost over 1P4,000,000. It is of Utah 
granite, and in its finishings and furnishings 
the interior is said to bo richer than the 
famous Temple of Solomon Tho building 
15 186 feet long and 09 feet wide, and each 
end is snnnonnted by three lofty towers. 
The Temple is dosed to all except loyal Mor- 
mons, it is used for marriages, baptisms 
and other sacred rites 
In front of Temple Square is a statue 
of Bn^am Toung. The city has fourteen 
parks and playgrounds. Salt Lake City is 
an important station for air mail and pas- 
senger traffic Chief among the puhliobmld- 

ings are tho county and city building, the 
$2,000,000 state eapitol, and the state peni- 
tentiary Educational institutions indndo the 
University of Utah, Westminister College, 

St Mary of the Wasatch, Rowland Hall, 
Latter Day Samts’ Business College and 
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schools maintamed by the Congregational, 
Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian de- 
nominations. Churches number 137, 

Salt Lake City is in the center of a nch 
ininiTig region and has a number of large 
smelters Industrial estabhshments are about 
263 m number, including factories for 
dothmg, sugar, dairy products, bakery prod- 
ucts, canned goods; also foundries, machine 
shops and cement works. 

History. Salt Lake City was founded m 
1847 by a company of Mormons under the 
leader^p of Bngham Toung (see Moa- 
nONS). It was organized as a city m 1851 
and was given its present name in 1868. 
After the discovery of gold and silver in the 
vicimty, Gentiles (those not belongmg to the 
Mormon faith) began to settle in the city, 
and now only about 47 per cent of the popu- 
lation is Mormon. The city is the exact 
center of a great scenic area melndmg the 
Grand Canyon and Yellowstone Park. The 
city IS governed by five commissioners, one 
of whom IS the mayor. No other city be- 
tween Denver and the Pacific Coast can rival 
Salt Lake City in historic interest and m- 
dnstnal importance; it marks the conquest of 
discouragmg physical conditions and the de- 
velopment of civilization amidst temfic haz- 
ards. The population was 140,267 in 1930. 

8ALTON SEA, sawl'ton, or SALTON 
SINE, a large body of water occupying 
a portion of Imperial Yalley in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. The valley is the basm of an old inlet 
from the Gulf of California; its lowest point 
is 287 feet below sea level. It is supposed to 
have been shut off from the gulf by a bar 
formed of sediment deposited by the Colorado 
Siver, whose bed is far above the bottom of 
the valley. In time the water evaporated and 
left a large fertile area. This land, however, 
was useless without water for irrigation. In 
1900 a company of American capitalists at- 
tempted to supply the valley with water by 
tapping the Colorado Biver and constructing 
a canal. But the slope of the canal was so 
rapid that the water soon got beyond control, 
and the Colorado sought the lower level by 
the shortest course. A lake covering an area 
of 500 square miles was formed. The river 
has been bronght under control and the lake 
confined to an area of 190,000 acres. It 
is to be preserved as a permanent drainage 
basin for Imperial and Coachella valleya 
The drainage district has been enlarged 
sufilciently to permit fluctuations in the level 


of the water. The vicimty is detignated a 
refuge for migratory birds. ^ ° ® 

SALTPETEE, or NI'TEE, a compouad of 
potassium and mtnc acid, known in ohenus- 
tiy as potassium nitrate and bearing a-doso 
resemblance to common salt. It is found 
native m some earths m the cave region of 
Kentucky and Tennessee^ and m certam lo- 
c^ties m Spam, Egypt and India, but most 
of the saltpeter of commerce is prepared by 
treating potassium chloride with sodium m- 
trate. 


Saltpeter crystallizes m transparent six- 
aided pnsms. It has a mild, salty taste, and 
when taken m small quantities produces a 
eoolmg effect. For this reason it is some- 
times given as medicme m fevers. It is a 
strong preservative, and is sometimes put in 
brme for preservmg meat. Its most exten- 
sive use in the arts is m the manufacture of 
gunpowder; it is also used m makmg fire- 
works and matches; it enters into the compo- 
sition of a number of fluxes for smelting 
ores, and is employed to some extent in dye- 
ing. 

Chile Saltpeter or Soda Saltpeter, is a so- 
dium nitrate. It takes its name from the fact 
that extensive beds of it are found m Chile 
and Boiivin. It is extensively used as a ferti- 
lizer and in the mannfactiire of saltpeter. 
See Gunpowder; Fertimzbrb. 

SALTS, SmeUiING, a preparation of car^ 
bonate of ammonia with a sweet-scented 
volatile oil See Axiuonia. 

SALUTA'TION, formal recognition, liy 
words or gestures, betweeu persons upon 
meeting. Yerbal salutations usually express 
a wish for the welfare of a person or an m- 
quiry as to his health. Salutations by gesture 
vary with different peoples In 'Westem 
countries people shake hands or kiss each 
other; the Chinaman shakes his own hands; 
the Tibetan sticks out bis tongue and pulls 
his right ear ; the native New Zealanders rub 
noses. Subservience is indicated by prostra- 
tions, kneeling, miliary salutes, etc. 

Salutations according to rank, as “Tour 
Majesty," “Your Grace,” “Your Excdlency, 
were formerly very mueb in use. ^ese still 
persist even in democrames, in the iifle 'Rev- 
erend'' given to clergymen and 'TTour Hon- 
or” addressed to judges. " 

SALVADOB, sahl va daw', the small^ 
mostf densely populated and most progressive 
of the republics of Central America, hw ^ 
area of 13,176 square miles, malang it a littie 
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smaller than ibe state of Neve Jersey. The 
coast hne is about 200 miles long and deeply 
indented, so that it contains a number of good 
hsibois. Along the coast there is a low plain 
about fifteen miles wide, but the interior of 
the country is traversed by mountain groups 
and has a decidedly wild appearance. A 
number of the peaks are volcanoes, the high- 
est havmg on attitude of about 8,000 feck 
laalgo has been active almost continuously for 
more than 100 years. The rivers arc few, 
the most important being the liCmpe, which 
rises m Lake Guijar and flows southeast and 
forms a part of the boundary between Salva- 
dor and Honduras 

Clunate. The climate along the const and 
in the valley is bet and m many places nn- 
hcaltbfnl, but in the interior, among the bills 
and mountains, it is equable and healthful. 
There is an abundant rainfall. 

Products and Commerce. The soil is usu- 
ally fertile and most of the country is in a 
state of cultivation. The principal crop is 
coffee, the annual crop of winch averages over 
140,000,000 pounds, grown on 200,000 acres. 
Other important products are cotton, tobacco, 
sugar cane .md com Gold, silver, copper, 
iron and quicksilver are found, and lliero are 
numerous mines in operation There aie no 
manufactures A line of railuny connects 
Aca;iutla, Santa Ana and Libcrlad, and an- 
other connects San Salvador with Santa 
Ana One fine motor road has forced a rail- 
road out of business. 

People and Government. Three-fourths of 
the people are of mixed white and Indian 
blood, and are called Ladinos, or blcstizos; 
there are a few whites, and the remainder are 
Indiana Education is free and compulsory 
Blementaiy schools are found in all parts of 
the coun^; there are numerous higher 
spools and a national university Most of 
the mhabitanis are members of the Roman 
CathoUo Church but thcro is freedom in 
Tohgious belief. 

The government is republican in form, the 
executive consisting of a president and the 
l^lafivc power being vested in a single 
chamber. The president is chosen for four 
years and is assisted by a cabinet of four 
members Por the purpose of local govern- 
ment file state is divided into fourteen de- 
partoents. Salvador was formerly a pos- 
sesaon of Spam, but it revolted in 1821 and 
Jomed the Mexican Confederation. Two years 
later it withdrew from Uus conf ederarion and 


anhseqnenOy formed part of the Eepubhe of 
Central Amenca In 1921 it jomed the new 
Ccntial American Pederation 
Progress has been delayed by wars with 
nmghhonng states and by revolutions and 
counter revolutions at homa Tel file eco- 
nomic development and stabihty of Salvador 
are far in advance of those of the other Cen- 
tral Amencon states. A disastrons earth- 
quake ocenrred m the spring of 1919, causing 
great loss of life and properly. The capital 
and chief city is Sslvndor (which see). The 
other cibcs of importance are the seaports of 
La labcitad and Acajutla Population, 1933, 
1,522,186 Sec Cektbal AMEsioi 
SALV A'nOH ABMT, one of ibe most in- 
flncntial religions bodies in the world. It is 
orgamrod on a semi-militiiry plan and has 
for its purpose the biiugmg of spiiitual and 
material benefit to those whom the Churches 
do not reach. The orgauizatiQn is the out- 
growth of a mission begun m East London 
by “General” William Booth, in 1364 Booth 
was a Methodist minister, and finding that 
file Churcli did not sympathize vnfii his work 
among the poor, be began boldmg independ- 
ent meetings in an unused graveyard, and 
organized what was first known as the Chris- 
tian Mission The present name was adopted 
in 1878. With the name army came military 
phraseology. Prayer was called knee-dnll; 
the leader, a general; evangelists, officers and 
candidates, cadets A semi-militaiy etbrewas 
assumed, and barracks were builk Total ab- 
stinenco is a condition of membership. The 
object is to attract people who would not en- 
ter church or ehapel, and for this cause pub- 
he houses and prisons are visited, snd open 
air meetings are held Since its organization 
the work of the Salvation Army has been 
expanded to include many kmds of activity, 
all of which are carried on under two general 
departments— the evangelistic and the de- 
partment of social relief The evangehstio 
work lies at fte foundation of all other a^ 
hvibes. Li them meetings the Gospd is 
preached in sneh simple language than even 
those unable to read can understand the mes- 
sage, and strong spiritual and moral influ- 
ences are brought to bear dircotly upon the 
mdmdual. . 

The department of social rehef mamtama 
slum settlements, which have been hkened to 
'fiightbouses on a dark and roeky coast;" 
estabbshes rescue homes for the reclamation 
of fallen women, and industrial homes where 
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homdesB and otherwise unemployed men are ing the woands of those who were i • 
given work nntil they can find employment. They estahlished hats for sorael and 
Workmgmen’s hotels, where a poor man may gatherings and for dispensing -*rrZ f T 
find a dean bed amid wholesome enrroand- and maintained an amhnlS and h 
mgs, are maintained in all large dties, and service; Soldiere give praise wiHiontS m 
free employment bnreaas find work for those the heroic men and women who rose tott " 
who need It , ^ ^ opportunity in the time of the woriS 

Young women’s boarding homes do for greatest need. See Booth (fa^) 
girls on a moderate salary what the hotds 8ALVINI, Sahlv/ne, TonoSso (jm 
do for the men, and in addition provide home- 1916), a famous Itahau tragedian, was bom 
like surroundings and eigoyahle and whole- at Milan. His parents were actors and d 
some entertainment OthOT hnea of work in- fonrtecu the boy began a stage career hi 

dude homes for the care and training of four years he was playing leading ifiles' with 
orphan children, the giving of Christmas dm- Eiston. In 1849 ha entered ftemmy to fight 
ners to the poor, giving assistance to Hie f ami- for Italian mdependenoe, and rendered m- 
hes of prisoners and rdeased prisoners, and spienoua service. After the war he returned 
the mamtenance of schools for the training to the stage and won praise for his pcrform- 
of Army oflioera and workers. ances of great dassic roles. In 1868 he or- 

Organisations of the Salvation Army are ganised a company with which he made many 
found in aghty-eight countries and colonies, tours of Europe and America. He never 
where eighty-three languages are spoken, learned English, but spoke his parto m Itd- 
There are 18,415 army posts in the world. ian, even when the rest of the play was spoken 
Work in the World War. Within ten in English betora Enghah audiences, yet he 
days of the banning of hostilities in 191^ retained his popularity. He retired in 1890 
the commander of the Salvation Army in to his home at Elorenca 
England offered the aervices and resources of SAMA'BIA, a rity of Palestine and the 

the organisation to help the soldiero at the capital of the northern kingdom of Israel, 
front, and a small body of workers was im- It was built by Omri snd named for Shemer, 
mediately sent to Eranoo. This nnmber was the original owner of the site (I Kings, XTI, 

gradually increased to a force of over 2,000, 24), and was captured by the Assyrians about 

thorough organised and equipped for eerv- 722 B. C. In the second century B. C it was 
lee. The American branch moved with equal entirely destroyed, but it was lehuiit by Eer- 
rapidity. The week that war was declared od the Great, who named it Sebaste. The 
the forces and resourees of the Salvation small village of Sehastiyeh now oeenpies a 
Army in the United States were offered to part of the site. 

the government, and one of its leading of- SAUASTfAHS, the name apphed to Hie 
fleers aeeompanied the first detaehmmit of inhabitants of the region between Judes and 
troops sent abroad. Others followed at short Qalilee in Palestine. They were a mired 
intervale, until a strong force from the Amer- people consisting of remnants of the tnbes 

lean branch was in the field. of Msnasseh and Ephrann and Assyrian col- 

Becanse of their military organisation and oniets who were brought by the kmg of As- 
dismpline, the members of the Salvation Syria to take the place of departed Jews after 
Army could more easily adapt themadves to the fall of the northern kingdom. The Sa- 
axmy requirements and eonditions than could maritans were strict adherents of the law of 
the members of most other auxiliary organi- Moses, hut they were regarded by the Jews as 
sations. They wasted no time on non-es- heretics, beoanse thqy did not accept other 

aentiale, hut seised upon every condition and parts of the Old Testament, 
cifcnmstance posable that would enable them When the Jews returned to Jerusalem from 
to carry comfort, cheer and any form of as- the captivity the Samaritans wanted to assist 
sistance to the soldiers at the front. The in rebuilding the Temple, hut the Jews n- 

Salvation “lasmes” were the only women ad- jeoted their offer with scorn. The Saman- 

mitted to the trenches, and there many of tens built a temple on Mount Serizim, Md 

them diared the hardships and dangers of the during the time of Christ the Jews and ^ 
men, serving coffee and food and oaring for maritans had no dealings with each other, 
the wounded. In addition to this they re- During the subsequent rule of the EmM 
mained for hours at a time under fire, dress- over Psleatine the Samsritans were scatfersa. 
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SAWABKAin), sam ar kant', a city in Before the "(Vorld War these islands were 
TizBEEisiair, is sitnated on the Transcaspian under the control of Germany and the United 
Hallway, 140 miles east of Bokhara. The city States, but in 1914 a Bnbsh force from New 
IS dinded into the nahre, or old, quarters and 
the Bnssian, or modem, quarters In the 
natre quarters is a large ceutral square 
This part of the city has narrow streets and 
contains a number of mosques aud bazaars 
The Bnssian quarter dates from 1871 and is 
ccnstmeted on a more modem plan. The 
ci^ contains the tomb of Tamerlane, who 
formerly ruled a vast empire of which Sam- 
arkand was the center. Samarkand has a 
good trade in cotton, rice, silk, gold and silver 
wares, potteiy and wmes. Population, 1933, 

154,600. Zealand occupied Apia, on the German island 

SAH'NITBS, several ancient tnbes ot of Upolu, and witbm a short time New Zea- 
Lower Italy, of Sabine stock. They were a land extended its eontrol over all of Gterman 
brave, frugal and religious people, who 'were Samoa, The only islands of importance are 
brought under complete subjugation by the Savaii, 660 square miles m area, Upolu, 340 
Homans after wars waged 'with few mtecmp- square miles, aud Tutuila with seventy-seven 
tions for fifty-three years When the Italian squares miles and a population of 10,000 Tu- 
alhes of Borne revolted in 900 B. 0 , the Sam- tuila, Manna and Swam’s Island are under 
mtes again fought desperately agamst their the administration of the United States, 
oppressors, but were entirely subdued by Sul- iriiieh maintains a garrison at Pago Pago, 
la, and the tnhes were almost exterminated. where there is a powerful radio station, and 
SAMO'A or SAMOAN ISLANDS, former- a wall-equipped hydroplane harbor Eobert 
ly called Navigatqe’s Isiasds, a group of is- Louis Stevenson lived on Upolu for years, 
lands in the Pacific Ocean, sitnated between and his grave is on a hillside overlooking 
13° 23' and 14° SCf south latitude and between Apia 

168° and 173° west longitude They are BA'MOS, so' mnlis, one of the prmcipal is- 
lands of the Aegean Sea, separated from Asia 
Minor by a narrow strait The area is about 
289 square miles and its population, almost 
entirely Greek, 13 65,000 It is traversed by a 
mountain range Its fertile lowlands yield 
an abundance of raisins, fruits, mastic, com, 
oil Muscadme "wme The island also con- 
tains valuable marble qnames It was a 
possession of Turkey until 1912, Greece 
gained it m the first Balkan War, 
SAMOTHBAOE, VictOET op See sub- 


4,300 miles southwest of San Pranmsco 
and 2,400 miles northeast of Sydney, Aus- 
tiaha The islands are fourteen in number, 
and are of volcanic ongin Thmr total area 
is about 1,100 square miles, and their popu- 
lation is about 39,000. The islands are de- 
cidedly mountainous and contain volcanic 
cones which nse to over 5,500 feet The vege- 
tation is of a tropical nature and is luxuriant. 
The chmate, though hot, is healthful; the 
Islands are subject to -violent hurricanes, al- 
though there has not been an instance of 
widespread destruction in many years 


lead, under Scdlpiobb 
SAMP'SON, W 1 H.UII Thokis (1840- 
902), an American naval officer, bom at 
'almyra, N. Y. At the age of seventeen he 
ras appointed a midshipman m the United 
itates Naval Academy at Annapolis, ^du- 
,ted at the head of his class m 1861 and was 
mmediately ushered into service In 1860 
le was promoted to be lieutenant-commander, 
rhile on the Colorado From 1808 to 1871 
le was mstmetor at the Naval Academy, and 
gam from 1876 to 1879, 1886 to 

890 be was its snpenntendent Prom ISJd 
„ VSB7 ha was chief of the bureau of ord- 
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nance, and had nm(di to do mth the hnilding 
np of the navy. 

Sampson vras piesident of the eonrt of m- 
qniiy to investigate the destruction of the 
Hame, and at the 
ontbreak of the 
Spanish - American 
War was made act- 
ing lear-admiral and 
given command of 
the fleet oft the coast 
of Cuba. He planned 
the blockade of 
Santiago harbor, hut 
while he was away 
conferrmg with Gen- 
eral Shafter in com- 
mand of the land 
forces, the Spanish WILUAM THOMAS 
fleet attempted to es- SAMPSON 

cape. It was attacked and destroyed by the 
American fleet under the command of Com- 
modore Winfield Scott Schley. 

After the war Sampson was raised to the 
rank of reaivadiniral, and given charge of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. He retired in 1902 
and died soon after. See SoHnsY, Winpield 
SCOM. 

SAMSON, “the Jewish Hercules,” was a 
judge in Israel, and was famed for his great 
strength. His story is told in the book of 
Judges, chapters Xm to XYH. Before his 
birih his mother was commanded by an angel 
to bring him up as a Nazsrite. That meant 
he was not to drink wine or out his hair. He 
was a popular hero and an inveterate enemy 
of the Philistines. His peculiar gift of great 
bodily strength is stri^gly shown in the 
nature of his deeds; he tore in pieces a lion; 
broke his bonds asunder and carried away 
the gates of Gaza, and slew a thousand Phil- 
istines witii the jawbone of an ass. A Philis- 
tine woman, Delilah, with whom he fell in 
love, eoazed from him the secret that the 
source of his great strength was his long 
hair, and when he was asleep she called men 
who cut ofE bis hair, depriving him of his 
strength. The Philistines then captured him, 
put out his eyes and cast him into prison. 
Later, at the great feast of Dagon, Samson 
was taken from prison to amuse the Philis- 
tines, but his hair had grown and his strength 
had returned, and he pulled down the build- 
ing over the Philistines and perished with 
them. Milton made his death the subject of 
the drama Samson Agomstes. The opera Sam- 


son and DOUdh, by Saint-Baons, is also based 
upon incidents in his life. 

SAMUEL, the first of the order of 
prophets after Moses and the last of the 
judges of Israel. He was consecrated by his 
mother, Hannah, to the service of Jdujvah 
and was brought up in the Temple under the 
direction of Eli, the high priest. He as-” 
Burned the judgeship about twenty years after 
the dmth of Eli. His administration was dis- 
tingnished by the restoration of the worship 
of Jehovah, the defeat of the Phihstina and 
the indnction into office of Saul, the first king 
of Israri, whom God directed Samuel to 
annoint. 'When Saul failed in his duties, God 
directed Samuel to annoint David. Samuri 
did not live to see the end of the contest be- 
tween Saul and David. See BmiiE, subhead 
Bible Stories. 

Samuel, Books of, two books of the Old 
Testament immediately following Judges. 
They contain the history of Israel during the 
administration of Samuri and the reigns of 
Saul and David. The books were originally 
one, and were named for Samuel because of 
the prominent part he took in the history of 
the pe riod. The author is unknown. 

SAMDBAI, sab moo ri, a Japanese word 
meaning guard, defines a mihtary caste in 
Japan during the feudal rdgime. It included 
the ehogun, or commander in chief, the dai- 
mios, or feudal landowners, and tiie follow- 
ers or retainers of the latter, besides a part 
of the middle class. When the feudal sys- 
tem was overthrown in 1871, the daimios and 
their followers were given pensions, in retum 
for the cession of their lands to the emperor, 
and the daimios were thereaftmr known as 
nobdity, while all the members of the samurai 
were given the title of gentry. 

Many of the gentry became roving free 
lances, at times defending the helpless and 
oppressed, but often seekmg adventure for 
adventure’s sake. They had been taught to 
suspect foreigners and to preserve the tradi- 
tions of Hideyoshi and other famous patri- 
ots. At times they had largely absorbed the 
functions of the hereditary nobles and the 
revolution that displaced the nobles was a 
sort of democratic revolt. But the Satsnma 
revolution was their undoing for the regular 
army of the emperor took from these samurm 
the last hope that the warrior class of oW 
Japan, as such, might stiU dominate the army 
and navy in the new era. They have turned 
to business and the professions. 
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SAX AXTONIO, Tex., the coonty seat of 
Bexar County It is 80 miles souttmest of 
Austin, on the Hissoun Pacific, the Southern 
Famfio and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railways Aircraft can be accommodated at 
■Wmbum Field, at four United States Army 
and several pnvate landing fields The city 
has an altitude of about 650 feet, with a dry 
and healthful climate It contains SO parlm 
and plazas; the most famous of these is 
Breckenndge Park with more than 300 acres 
Adjommg the city is Fort Sam Houston, 
headquarters of the Eighth Corps Area, it is 
one of the largest army posts in the nation. 

The edncational institutions consist of the 
laige public library, nearly 50 pnvate ele- 
mentary and preparatory schools, three col- 
leges and four junior colleges Among the 
chantable institutions are the Robert B Oreen 
Hospital, San Antonio State Hospital, connty 
school for boys, the county training school 
for girls, the county home for the aged and 
the detention hospital. Other promment build- 
ings are the courthouse, city hall. Federal 
bnilding, the market house, the mnnieipol au- 
ditonnm. San Fernando Cathedral, Saint 
Mark’s Cathedral, the Spanish governor’s 
palace, the Scottish Rite Cathedral, the Witte 
Memonal Museum, and four ancient missions 

San Antonio was probably first settled in 
the latter part of the seventeenth centuiy. In 
1718 the missions of San Antonio de Yalcro 
and of San Antonio de Bexar were fonnded 
In 1731 a colony of people amved from the 
Canary Islands The place was then known 
as the Villa of San Fernando de Bexar, 
and this villa was made a city in 1800. 

San Antonio took a most distinguished 
part in the Texan war of independence The 
patriot army occupied the place m December 
1835 The famous Alamo had beeu erected 
as a church and fortress by Franciscan mis- 
sionaries, agam it was occupied by Texan 
yatnors After a siege of two weeks it fell 
mto the bands of the Mexican army on March 
6, 1836 , Santa Ana was the victorious general 
Xot a man of the garrison of 182 was left to 
describe the battle, the enemy burned the 
bodies of tbe dead but the flame of patriotism 
arose to the highest pomt The Texans were 
victorious m the battle of San Jacinto ; m the 
following Apnl independence was accom- 
plished American pioneers came in greater 
numbers, and they were followed the next de- 
cade by Glennana The first railroad reached 
the cily in 1878, and since then its growth has 


been rapid. The commission form of govern- 
ment IS in effect Population, 1920, 161,379, 
in 1930, 231,542. 

SAX BBBXARBiXO, her ndhr do’ no, 
Calif, the county seat of San Bernardino 
County, Situated in a beautifnl valley of the 
San Bernardino Mountams, 60 miles east of 
Los Angeles It is on the Southern Pacific, 
the Union Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Pacific Electric railways 
It has four impoitant bus hnes and the Shan- 
dm Hills Airport 

Ths city IS surrounded by tropical vegetar 
tion, uith the desert beyond, it is m the 
“Orange Empire” Packmg, preserving and 
shipping fruit are among its important in- 
dustries The Xabonal Orange Show has a 
wide reputation. Hot water, sulphur and 
mud baths add to its fame as a health resort. 

The important buildmgs are the municipal 
anditorium, the courthouse and the orange 
show bnildmgs The oity has three hospitals, 
18 churches, 19 public schools, a junior col- 
lege and three porks. 

The industrial estabhshments are the lum- 
ber mills, gram elevators, machme shops and 
the manufactnnes that produce iron and steel 
castings, airplanes and meat products The 
city is a railnay division terminal with exten- 
sive repair shops which are tbs largest west 
of Topeka, 

It is governed by a mayor and eonneil 
Population, 1930, 37,481. 

SAXD, fine particles of quartz and feld- 
spar loosely mixed together. Most sand has 
been formed by tbe wearmg away of rook, 
especially sandstone, and sand is being made 
wherever the wind and waves beat upon any 
rook contammg quartz and feldspar Pure 
quartz sands are very valuable for the manu- 
facture of glass, for makmg mortar, for use 
as filters, for bghtenmg dense clay soils, for 
makmg molds m founding and for many 
other purposes Some sands contain jnetelSf 
and snob valuable ores as gold, platinum, tin, 
copper, iron and titanium often occur m 
sand. There are many miles of sand along 
the sea shore and in some mland localitiea, 
such as Dune Park, Indiana, along Lake 
Michigan, it is piled mto hills resemblmg 
small mountains See SamisroNn 

SAXD, Geobqe (1804-1876), the pen name 
of a celebrated French novelist and play- 
wright, Abmaseinb Luoile Aubcihb Dotiw, 
Baroness Dndevant She was bom in Pm 
H er first literary venture was a novd, written 
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in oonjnnotion -mUi a young lawyer, Jules spotted with brown, and the lower parts 
Sandeau, and published under the pseudonym white. These birds axe found alone ft 
“Jules Sand.” Prom this she took her own coast, especially during the migrate s° 
pen name Her published works comprise runnmg in the surf. sason, 

over sixty novels, numerous plays and several BAN DIEGO, saA» ie o' go CAim 
volumes of memoirs. George Sand embraced county seat of San Diego County is site t 
radical views on social questions and flitted on San Diego Bay, the only landiocM h 
with surprising qmckness from one love af- bor between Panama and San Pranciaco Tt 
fair to another. Among her novels may be is 125 miles southeast of Los Angeles on tt 
mentioned ConsnOo, Monsieur Sylvestre, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pd^d the ^ 
The Snow Man, The Jforquis of ViUemer and Diego Sc Arizona Eastern railways It^ 
Flamaraude served by one dectnc railway and foim prm 

SAN'DALWOOD, a fragrant wood of sev- dpal airports It is the ^ y 

oral species of trees native to the East Indies primary highways. Many transoceamc stem- 
and the Malayan and Polynesian islands. Its ship lines call at San Diego. The city is 
wood IS manufactured into glove boxes and beautifully situated on ground sloping 
other articles of ornamental nature. It is towards the bay. The streets are broad and 
largely used as incense m worship by Brah- ornamented with a wealth of diade trees 
mans and Buddhists There are several There are 24 parks; among them is the Plaza 
species which furnish sandalwood, the com- at the business center and Balboa Park of 
mon being the white sandalwood, whidh comes 1,400 acres where the Panama-Califorma Ex- 
from the mountains in Sonth India and the position of 1915-1016 was held, 
islands of the Indian Ocean Sandalwood Among important bnildmgs are the perma- 
oil, after distillation, is used m perfume. nent exposition buildings, the Pederal build- 
BANDBUBG, Cam (1878- ), bom in ing, the courthouse, tte State Teachers’ 

Illinois, notable among the minor poets of CoUege, the Carnegie hbrary, the Masonic 
Amenoa, but best known for a biography. Temple and 150 churches. The city also con- 
Abrdham Lincoln: The Prairie Tears, pub- tains the Ban Diego Army and Navy Acadony, 
lished m 1926. This is recognized as one of the Scnpps Institution of Oceanography, a 
the best characterizations of Lincoln that has Fine Arts Gallery, a great 0. B. Army avia- 
appeared He also wrote Abe Lincoln Grows tion stalion. Marine Corps base, the Fleet 
Up (1928), and Mary Lincoln, Wife and Bepair base, 32 private schools and nme 
Widow (1932), the latter in collaboration public high schools. Hotel del Coronado sit- 
with Paul M. Angle. Sandburg won several uated on a neck of land piotectmg tte hai- 
prizes for his poetry from the Poetry Society bor, with its Japanese gardens and Tent Cily, 
of Amenoa. is a widely-known winter resort 

SAND BEL, or SAND LANOE, a group San Diego is famous for pioneering in avi- 
of fishes characterized by long, slender cylin- ation ; in 1924 the first commercial line on the 
dncal bodies resembling that of an eeL Th^ Pacific Coast was estabhshed An average of 
vary from four inches to a foot in length, arc more than 400 planes are stationed at the city, 
of a beautiful silvery luster, are destitute It has a large export and import trade. The 
of ventral fins, and their scales are so small leadmg industnes deal m citrus fruits, fndt 
that they can scarcely be seen Sand eels and meat products, tuna fish, olives, onyx, 
swim m schools near the shore and bury marble and granite, flour, airplanes and toys, 
themselves in the sand. They are found The city is govern^ by a mayor, council and 
along the coast of North Amenoa from city manager. There four daily newspapers 
Labrador to New York, and are largely used and about 90 oommeroial and social dubs, 
as bait for cod. The first mission founded m California by 

SAND'EBLING, a bird resembling the the Franciscan Fathers was e^blished at 
common sandpiper, but differing from it in San Diego in 1769, and the Spanish town was 
that it lacks the hind toe. It breeds in the organized in 18®. The present ^ 
Arctic regions of both hemispheres and mi- grown chiefly since 1900. Population in 1920, 
grates to the southern sections of South Amer- 74,361 ; in 1930, 147,995. 
iea and Africa, hut many winter in the South- BAXTD'FAPEB, a material for smooth^ 
em states. The feathers of the head and and polishing, made of a stout paper coatw 
neck are gray, edged with lighter color and with sharp sand embedded in glue. B “ 
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intermediate behreen glass paper and emery 
paper in its action on metals, and is less ef- 
feetire than glass paper on TTood. Steel wool 
is now largely nsed as a snbstitnte for sand- 
paper. 

SAiniTIFEB, n small snipe, of wbieit 
there are abont thirty spedes, fonnd in all 
parts of the world. They live onthe shores of 
the sea and on the banks of rivers, and seek 
thdr food by thmstmg their long bills into 
the soft mnd for worms and smaU mollnsks. 
In winter they migrate to the Sonth in flocks, 
changing their pinmage with the change of 
seasons The voice of sandpipers is drill, 
bnt cheery. The eggs, nsnally three or four, 
are drab, olive, or buff, heavily spotted with 
dark brown. The pectoral sandpiper, called 
also the jaeksnipe; the purple sandpiper, and 
the spotted sandpiper, or teetertail, are the 
most common of de species of the Umted 
States. 

SAITBSTOHS, a rock composed of grains 
of sand, cemented together by some other 
mineral. The cementing mineral may bo 
bmestone, cloy, ondc of iron or silica. Sand- 
stone IS abnndant in many localities. It is 
fonnd in the valley of the Cormeetient Biver, 
in northern New Tork, in sections of Ohio, 
hGchigan and Iowa and in many other places. 
It varies in color from light gray and blnish- 
gray to dark brown. That found near Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is gray; that near Potsdam, K. 7., 
a dork red. Sandstone is nsed for a variety 
of pntposcs. Certain fino-gramed sandstone 
makes excellent grindstones and whetstones. 
Some varieties are soft when quarried, bnt 
harden on exposure to the idr. The rock is 
easily qnanied and worked, and forms one 
of the most valuable bnilding stones. The 
famous “brown stone fronts,” formerly so 
fashionable in largo cities, were of sand- 
stone. 

SAKSITSE?, Obio, the county scat of 
Ene County, 53 miles west of Cleveland on 
I<ake Ene, and on the New York Central, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & Saint Louis, 
and the New York, Chicago & St liouis rail- 
roads, and it has two airports The city has 
an excellent harbor and trade with other 
lake ports The surrounding region is fertile; 
grapes aie extensively cultivated; fishing is 
also an important industry. The pnncipal 
Juannfaetures arc baskets and crates, stiaw- 
board, crayons, iron and steel products, auto- 
mobile accessones, light bulbs, and cheiuicals 


SAN FBANCISOO 

There are large machme shops, coal and Inm- 
ber yards. A state soldiers' and sailois’ home 
is situated here. Prominent structures are 
the Federal bnilding, the oonrthouse, the 
county infirmary, the Carnegie library, two 
hospitals, and a hlasomo Temple Cedar 
Point and Pnt-in-Bay, a few miles distant 
on Lake Ene, are papular summer resorts. 
Sandusky is the leading fresh water fishing 
port in the United States. Here also history 
reaehing back for three centuries is made 
visible. Sandusky was settled in 1817 and 
was incorporated in 1845 The commission- 
dty manager form of government is in oper- 
ation. Population, in 1830, 34,622 
SANDYHOOH.a narrow penmsiila, 
which projects northward fiom the coast of 
New Jersey and pnitly encloses New Tork 
Bay. It IS about six miles long, is low and 
sandy, scarcely above sea level, hence the 
name. Tlie first lighthouse here was built in 
1763. Ocean liners pass north of Bandy 
Hook when appronchmg New York 

AN FRANOISCO, san 
/run sis'ko, Calif, one 
of the chi^ seaports of 
the Paoific const, is situ- 
ated on the peninsula be- 
tween San hSroncisco Bay 
and the Pacific Ocean, 
which extends to the Gol- 
den Oate, on the north 
The city’s area is 42 
square miles and com- 
prises the County of San 
Francisco. It is laid out 
on bills, which are sepa- 
rated by nearly parallel valleys, and presents 
a most picturesque appearance whether seen 
from the ocean or the bay. It has broad streets 
and boulevards and many beautiful trees 
The residence section is filled with fine man- 
mons, especially along the high ndge, which 
is parallel to the bay, extending toward the 
Qoldcn Gate Along the ocean is a high ndge 
of sand dunes, which serve to protect the 
city from the wmds 

Plan of the Oity Market Street, the prm- 
mpal thoroughfare, extends from ihe Ferry 
Buildmg southwest to the vioimty of Twm 
Peaks, and divides the city mto two nearly 
equal divisions. South of Market Street is 
tbs older part of the mty, frequmtly known 
as the Mission, because a Spanish mission 
was founded m the locality. The two districts 
are usually known as North of Market Street 
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and South of Market Street. The norHi du- and 60 playgronnda in the city Gold 

tact oontaina the chief reaideneea, flie higher Park is world-famed; it i.or.u.',. - i 

class retail stores, the financial and e^ort and extends inland for four miles 
center and the Chinese and Italian quarters; mile wide. It contains the Steiiart"A 
the wholesale and manufaoturmg interests rinm, the De Young Memorial Musenm 
have assembled in the south district. Japanese Tea Garden. The 

Nearly all hues of business radiate feom Playfleld fronting the Pacific Ocean contaT 

the Perry Buildmg, situated on the water one of the largest outdoor swunmmg pools k 

front. Femes with over 170 amvals and de- the world. It presents many beantiiul driv® 
partures daily cross the bay. At this point and walks among shady trees, flowers streams 
are the headquarters of the State Chamber of and quiet pools. Lincoln Park in the north- 
Commerce and the State Mining Bnrean, with west pert of the oily is on elevated eronnd 
exhibits of minmg and agrieultnre. North and affords a fine view of the entrance to the 
and south of this buildmg are extensive docks, harbor. The Presidio, a mihtary reserve and 

The retail district includes Market Street training ground, joms it on the east; farther 
and Geary, Eeamy, Post and Sutter streets; east is Fort Mason, 
the intersection of the first three is the bnsi- The extensive beach on the ocean front is 
ness canter, marked by Lotta’s Fonntain. a popular resort for bafiiing; at the north 
Here are many of the large buildings: the end stands Cliff House, built on a projecting 
Stock Exchange, the Standard Oil and the ledge of rodrs, near the Seal Bocks which are 
Shell Oil buildings, the Bnssian buildmg, tiie frequented by sea lions. Beach Boulevard 
Fmancial Center offices, the Pamflo National beginning at the Cliff House and extending 
Bank building. Other structures of impor- southward for miles, is one of the chief high- 
tanee are the Admiral Dewey monument in ways of the city. On a hiU overlookmg llie 
Union Square, the Federal, the Hobart, the Cliff House are the Sutro museum and gar- 
Padfie buildings, the Humboldt Savings dens, noted for thdr baths and statnary. 
Bank, the Mutual Savings Ba^ the Mer- Bdncation. There are 186 pubhe sehools 

chants’ Exchange, the Chronicle and the under the direction of the department of edn- 

Hearst offices. Among the greater hotels are cation of San Francisco. Thirteen institu- 
the Palace, the Samt Francis, the Fairmount, tions in the city give degrees; 21 colleges and 
the Mark Hopkms, and the Sir Francis universities are within commuting distance 
Drake. The Civic Center, b^inning at the in- The Univertity of California is at Berkeley, 
tersection of Market and Van Ness Avenue, Stanford University at Palo Alto and San 
is surrounded by a group of magnificent Francisco University is within the dty itself, 
structures — the city ball, the municipal audi- Other institutions mclnde the Teachers Col- 
torium, the Civic Opera House, the Legion lege, Cogswell Polytechnic College, Mills Col- 
Memorial, the California State building and lege, and the Conservatory of Music. The 
the public library with its 600,000 volumes. Univenoty of California is reported as the 
There also five endowed libraries in the city, second largest in the United States and Stan- 
Club headquarters are concentrated in the vi- ford is one of the richest m the world, 
cinity of Post and Mason streets. There arc Oonunerce and Ihdnsrty. According to tiie 
two public and several private art galleries census the wholesale trade of San Frandseo 
and 250 churches. There are mght broadcast- surpassed that of any other Facifie Coast city 
ing stations in the city. by more than $400,000,000 ; as many at 3,164 

Chinatown. Within the heart of San Fran- establishments have been engaged at one tune 

cisco occupying 10 city blocks is a formgn in wholesaling. Foreign trade has been car- 
city, Chinatown, with some 8,000 Chinese rasi- lied on by scores of steamship lines; four 

dents. The hideous buildings of an earlier transcontinental railways have assisted in the 

day were replaced by modem structures after domestic trade. 

the great fire in 1006. Other areas are oc- Bridges. Two of the world’s great^t 
cupied by Japanese, Gre^, Mexican and bridge projects neared completion late m the 
Spanish colonies. Life in foreign lands has year 1936. They are of the suspension t^e. 
been thus transported to American soil with One links the city with Oakland; the otto 
its customs, religious ceremonies and domes- stretches across the Golden Gate and conne 
tic atmosphere. the city with the heretofore isolated conn s 

Parks and Boolevaids. There are 42 parks to the north. 
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The city is one of the largest mannfactar- 
ing centers m the country, more than 2,200 
establishments have been listed. San Nran- 
cisco-Oahland lead in canning, cheese, salt, 
edible oils, printing and publishing, and 
vrashing machines Next in order are men’s 
clothing, nuts, coffee and spice, machineiy, 
gold leaf and foil, macaroni, mattresses and 
bed sprmgs. San Francisco has one of the 
largest dry docks m the country, and several 
large shipyards in and near the city have 
given employment to thonsands of men. 

Normally 44 track transport companies 
operate in this area There are four air 
terminals Five major bus routes serve the 
cify. 

History. San Francisco Bay was discov- 
ered by Fortala in 1769, and a mission was 
estabbsbed by the Franciscan fnars in 1776. 
Soon after, the Spanish government stationed 
a garrison here. There was bnt little growth 
in the settlement until after the discovery of 
gold in 1848. IFith the inffux of people con- 
seqnent upon this discovery, San T^cisco 
snddenly sprang mto prommence 

On Apnl 18, 1906, a fire in three days de- 
vastated four square miles in the heart of 
the city The damage to property exceeded 
$200,000,000, and 450 people lost their bves 
Plans were at once peif ected for rebuilding 
the city on a greatly-improved plan, and in 
less than 10 years the devastated part of the 
city was rehabilitated with substantial steel- 
frame buildings The Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition was held m San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, and this brought thousands of 
people to the city &om all parts of the 
world. 

Popnlatioii. The population of San Fran- 
cisco is remarkable for its cosmopolitan diar- 
aeter, and like the populations of New York 
and Chicago, it contains representatives of 
almost every nationality in the world. In 
1900 the city had 342,000 inhabitants, and it 
grew rapidly until 1906, when the ear&quake 
and fire caused a loss of about 100,000. How- 
ever, a majority of those who left soon re- 
turned, and others have come, so the dty has 
regained more than it lost. Population, 1930, 
634,394. 

SANHE'DBIN, the chief conndl of the 
Jews, originally having power over religions, 
cziminal and civil cases After the Bomans 
assumed control of Palestme, however, their 
power was restricted to religious matters At 
the time of Christ the Sanhedrm was com- 


posed of seventy-one membera. It met daily 
in the Temple and was presided over by the 


and well versed m the law could become mem- 
bers. The Sanhedrin tned Christ, and 
Stephen, Paul, Peter and John were brought 
before it on charges of heresy. After the fall 
of Jerusalem m a. n. 70 it disappeared. 

SANITAHY SOIENOH, an apphcation of 
science that procures and mamtons external 
conditions favorable to human healtii and 
comfort. It is dosdy connected with the 
practice of medicine and with several 
branches of engineermg. Its pniuaiy con- 
cern IS not the mdividual person as such bnt 
plans are made on a laige scale so that m- 
junous factors may not threaten the entire 
communify. 

The states, the mnnicipalitieB and the Fed- 
eral Governmmit have passed laws for tiie 
guidance of the people in matters of health 
Men highly framed and carefully exammed 
as to their qualifications axe secured to ad- 
mimster these laws and to educate the pnbhc 
in sanitation. Men of ibis cbaraeter are 
placed on the national, state and local 
boards of health, others are employed as 
health officers and inspectors of many types 

The many problems mvolved are indicated 
1^ the foUowmg subjects- water used for 
whatever purpose, sewage and other wastes, 
conditions as to light, heat, and safefy; qual- 
ity of foods and dnnks, epidemic diseases, 
noxious insects, cleaning of sireets, balls, 
diurcbes, theaters, hotels, dwdlings, faeto- 
rtes, stations and public grounds; nuisances 
whether of private or pubbc origin such as 
noises, bousing and slangfatering of animals, 
odors, disposal of dead animals and persons, 
slums, old buildmgs; vaccination, school 
hygiene, infant welfare, occupational disease, 
public health nursing, camp mtes, bmldmg 
plans, comfort stations, beadies, equipment 
used for amusements, barber shops, and 
medicines sold to the pubbc. 

nelntcS Arlelea. The various phases of 
this Buhiect are fully treatefl In these volumes 
under the following he^lngs 
Adulteration 
Antiseptic 
Aqueduct 
Bacteria and 
Bacteriology 
Bath 

Breathing 
Pomestic Science 
Pralnage 
S-IIter 
Ply. 

Food 

Fumigation 
Qarhage 


Oerm Theory of 
Disease 
Heating and 
Yentnatlon 
Hysdene 
Inoculation 
Uedlclne 
Mosquito 
Physical Culture 
Quarantine 

Serum Theryiy 
Sewage and Sewerage 
Tenement 
Vaccination 

Water 
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SAIT JOAQXTUT, ho ah heen', a riTer of 
Califomia having its Eonice in a glacier in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, in the sonthwest- 
em part of the state. It flows sonthwesi^ 
then northwest, and joins the Sacramento 
just before that stream enters Siiisun Bay. 
Its length is abont 350 miles; it is navigable 
to Stockton throughont the year, and during 
high water abont 200 miles farther for rniall 
boats The San Joagum Talley is one of the 
most fertile regions in California. 

SAN JOSE, ho sd, Costa Bica, Ihe capi- 
tal of the republic of Costa Bica, is situated 
about forty-four miles east of Funta Arenas, 
a port of the Famflc, and sirty-eight miles 
west of Lunon, on the Atlantic coast. It is on 
a hue of railway conneclang these ports. The 
town is well built, has wide, paved streets and 
electric lights The moat prominent build- 
ings are the cathedral, ihe national museum, 
a school of law, the national library and the 
Institute of Fbysical Geography. 

San Josd is situated about 3,800 feet above 
sea level, has a healthful climate and a pure 
water supply and is the center of a rich agri- 
cultnral region. It was founded in 1738 
and was made the capital of the country on 
the establishing of independence in 1823. 
Fopulation, 1931, 58,242. 

SAN JOSE, Calif., the county seat of 
Santa Clara County, nearly fifty miles south- 
east of San Francisco, on the Guadalupe 
Biver, seven miles from San Francisco Bay, 
and on the Southern Focifle and Western 
Famflc railroads Here are located San Jose 
State College, A more College and Bosicrucian 
Museum, and in adjoining Santa Clara is the 
University of Santa Clara; there is also a 
busmess college and a parochial school 
Other promment buildings are a city hall, 
a cour&ouse, a hall of records, a postoSice, 
a large hotel, on armory and an auditorium. 
The mty has two libraries and many pubhe 
parks. The Lick Observatory is on Mount 
Hamilton, mghteen miles to the west. Alum 
Book Fark, with its mineral springs and 
natatorium, seven miles distant, is also of 
interest. Large quantities of fruit and grain 
are raised in the valley, and fruit-packing is 
one of the most important industries of the 
mty. There are also foundries, marble works, 
and fruit drying and eannmg. There are 
m the city a total of nearly 400 industries. 
A Spanish town was founded here m 1777, 
and the mission of San Jos6 was established 
two years later. United States troops took 


possession of the place m 1846, and it was 
the capital of Cabforma from 1849 to 1851 
Fopulation, 1930, 57,651. 

BAN JOSE SCALE, the most destmetivs 
of scale msect peats, was mtrodnoed mto 


V n ' AMAOIAC AAUlil 

Ban J ose, Calif., where it was first discovered. 
The insect is so small that it usually makes 
great headway before being discovered, the 
largest scales bemg no huger than the head 

of a pin. The color is gray, and an infested 

tree looks as though it were covered wifli 

ashes. The scale is particularly destructive to 

frmt trees, and causes hundreds of thousands 
of dollam’ loss every year. It is es&nated 
that a single fmnale scale may produce over 
3,216,000,000 young in a year. The scales 
are blown abont by ihe wind and are carried 
by birds and insects; it is iherefore impossible 
to confine them to a single tree or orchard. 
Spraying the trees with a mktare of bme, 
sulphur and salt, or with a solution of whale- 
oil soap containing potash lye, or a mixture 
of kerosene soap or crude petroleum and hy- 
drocyanic acid gas, is the best means of ^ 
stroying the insects. The ladybird beetle is a 
persistent enemy of the San Jose scale 
SAN JUAN, hwahn, Foxio Bico, the capi- 
tal, largest city and diief seaport of the is- 
land, is situated on a small island on the north 
coast of Forto Bico and connected with the 
mainland by five bridges. The city is sur- 
rounded by a wall, built two hun^d fifty 
years ago. It has an excellent harbor, is reg- 
ularly laid out and contams a number of 
plazas and squares. Smee the oceupatioa of 
the island by the Umfed States, the samtaiy 
conditions have been greatly improved. The 
streets are narrow, the houses are mostly con- 
structed of stone and are of a massive style 
of architecture. The principal buildmgs are 
tlic Capitol, the city hall, ihe theater, the hos- 
pital, the palaces of the Governor and the 
bishop, a Carnegie Library, and the School 
of Tropical Medicine. The city also has a 
largo market place. It is an important center 
of tobacco manufacture. Population, 1930, 
114,715. See Porto Bico. , 

SAN'KET, Ira David (1840-1908), an 
American evangelist singer and^ composer, 
bom in Edinburgh, Pa. He was dhiefiy 
for his association with Dwight L. JMbody, 
whom he first met in Indianapolis m 18TU. 
Sankey had a fine baritone voice, and M 
many years conducted the singing 
Moody’s evangelistic work. 
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SAM’ IiXnS POTOSI, looee^potohsd, 
Uesico. capital of the state of San Lnis 
Fotosi, and fourth city of the rcpnhho of 
HXeidco, is situated 215 miles northwest of 
Memco City on a platcan 6,200 feet above the 
sea. It is regnlarly built, has good streets 
and several plazas, or parks. The most im- 
portant buildmgs are the governor’s palace, 
the palace of justice, the townhall, the mint, 
the exchange, the theater and the Chnrch of 
San Pedro. The city is an important railroad 
center and has a large trade in cattle, hides, 
tallow and wool. It is the seat of a Umted 
States consnl. 

The city first attained its prominence he- 
caase of its proximity to the famons Son 
Pedro silver mines, which have hcen aban- 
doned At present there is a good trade m 
pottery, mineral products and hides The 
manufactures include furniture, woolen 
goods, soap and cigars. The city was the 
center of a revolution which broke ont in 
1910, and was captured by the Constitu- 
tionalists in 1914 Population, 1930, 73,205. 

SAH UABIKO, sahn mai r/«o, a tiny re- 
puhhe, the oldest in Europe, situated in 
Korthem Italy, about twelve miles from the 
Adnatic. It has an area of about thirty- 
eight square miles and a population of about 
13,500. ' The chief industries arc wine-making 
and cattle-raising. The legislative body of 
the republic is a Council of sixty members, 
elected by popular vote. From among these 
is chosen annually a smaller executive coun- 
cil and, semi-annually, two executive officers 
called regents The republic issues its own 
postage stamps and copper coins There is no 
public debt San Manno, the capital, situ- 
ated 2,650 feet above the sea, is a quaint old 
town, which has existed since the fourth cen- 
tury A treaty of friendship exists between 
the republic of San Manno and Italy, and 
when the latter declared war against Oer- 
many in 1915, the little republic followed suit 
and sent a thousand men to the war. 

SAN MAUTIN’i sahn mahr teen', Jose de 
(1778-1850), a distinguished South American 
general and a leader m seounng South Amer- 
ican mdependenee, was bom m Argentina 
He entered the army and gamed distinction 
in the war against ^ance, rismg to the rank 
of hentenant-colonel. In 1811 heleomed that 
the Spanish colonies in South America had 
rebelled, and at once went to Buenos Aires, 
organized a group known as the mounted 
grenadiers, and was given command of a 


large patriot army. In 1815 he raised an 
army for the liberation of Chile, but did not 
reach that country until two years later. He 
won two important victories over the Spanish 
forces, one at Chacahuco and the other at 
Moipo mlS18. After organizmg the govem- 
mmit of Chile, he help^ the Peruvians to 
gam their mdependenee, and was made Pro- 
tector of Pern. 'While m office he inshtuted 
a number of needed reforms, then turned his 
office over to Simon Bohvar (which see), and 
sailed for Europe, where he died 

SAH SAIiVABOB', CENxaai, Auekcca, 
capital of the repubhe of Salvador, 120 miles 
southeast of the city of Guatemala The city 
occupies a valley between wooded bills, and to 
the northwest is the volcano of San Salvador. 
A railway connects the city with Santa Ana 
and La Libertad The chief buildings are the 
national palace, the university, the cathedral, 
the national library and an astronomical ob- 
servatory The city also has a botanical 
garden. Its trade in agnenltnral produce is 
considerable, and it ships large qnantitiea of 
indigo Population, 1932, 98,555. 

SANSEBIT LANGUAGE AND UTEB- 
ATDBE. Sansknt is the classic and sacred 
language of the ancient Hmdns, and the lan- 
guage m which moat of thdr vast hterature is 
written. The date of the introduction of San- 
sknt into India is unknown, but it was at 
least as early as 1500 B. C It has not been 
a hvmg and spoken language since 200 B C , 
BO the ancient forms have been preserved 
withont change It belongs to the Indo- 
European family of languages, and is related 
to the Persian, Greek, Latm, Teutonic, Sla- 
vonic and Cdtio tongues. It stands in the 
same relation to the modem Aryan languages 
of India as Latm does to the languages of 
Southeastern Europe that are known col- 
lectively as the Bomanee languages. 

The great value of Sansknt to flie student 
of languages hes in the fact that through all 
the oentunes it has preserved wifiiont change 
the aharaeteristics of flie common language 
from which the modem languages of India 
and Europe qirang (see Pbiloloqt) It has 
exercised great influence on f? 
of the world, for its study has led to fte study 
of comparative philology, cimparafave my- 
thology and comparative Telipon.M^va]j 

scholars have arrived at an nndmstai^mg of 
the development of Greek, Latm, German, 
and English largely by comparmg them with 
Sansknt 
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The htaraturo may be divided into two Barbara Chamiei and on the Southern Pao-fi 
great diviaionB— the YedUe, represented by the railroad. The dty is pictoresgudy loiuM 
Vedas, or sacred books of the Hindu% and on a dope above the bay, has a warn eouaM 
Sanskrit proper, in vrhieh secular worlm are elunate and is visited by many tonri^ ad 
written. The Vedio is the older, and is some- health-seekers. The luxuriant growth f 
tunes called Old Sanaknt (see ViaiAs). Bowers, tropical plants and fruits helps to 

Many of the fables about animalR and the make the city a delightful residence place 
fairy tdes that have gladdened the hearts of The old hkancisoan mission here was 
children in Europe and America for centuries lished in 1786. It is one of the most impor. 
were originally taken from the Sanskrit. tant and the best-preserved in Califoida. 

SABTA ABA, Gami'., the eonnly seat of and it is the only one in which services nevv 
Orange County, thirty-three miles southeast have ceased to be held. Other prominent 
of Los Angele^ on the Southern PamSo and buildings are Saint Anthony’s Seminary 
the Santa railioada and an electric line. State College, and an art gallery, hotels, two 
The city is in the midst of one of the most hospitals, the Arhngton and Potter hotels 
fertile regions in Southern California. The and a pubho hbrary. Large quantities of 
industries include the canning of fruit and beans, English walnuts, lemons and ohves 
v^etablea, the manufactnre of beet sugar and are grown in the neighborhood, and the city 
dour, the dressing of lumber, the making of ships considerable fruit, live stock, wool, and 
collar pads and the manufacture of soda, various minerals. Santa Barbara was settled 
Newport Beach is eight miles distant Popn- by the Spaniards in 1782, and was mcor- 
lation, 1920, 15,485) in 1930, 30,322, a gain porated as a city in 1874. The commisnon 
of 96 per cent form of government is in effect Two airports 

SANTA ABBA, or SANTA ABA, adhifta - are available, eight and twelve miles distent 
ah'va, AifTomo Lopez nn (17967-1876), a Population, 1920, 19,441 ; in 1930, 33,613. 
Mexican general and politician. He entraed SANTA OLAUS, Uam . See Nichqus, 
the army early, took a pronunent part in the Saint. 

expulsion of the Spaniards from Mexico and SANTA OBUZ, knofh, Calip., ihe county 
was at first a supporter of Iturbide. Later seat of Santa Cruz County, seventy-five miles 
he went over to the republicans and helped to south of San Franciaoo, on the Bay of Mon- 
overthrow Iturbide. He was in the front terey and on the Southern Pamfio Bailroad. 
during all the subsequent Mexican troubles There are also steamship lines for coastwise 
till 1833, when he became president. By 1835 commeroe, and an airport. The city is located 
he had made himself practically the dictator on a alope above the bay, has an equable 
of Mexico. In 1836 Texas seceded, and in the climate and is one of the most popular resorts 
war whieh followed Santa Anna, after a for tourista in the central part of the state, 
victory at the Alamo, was defeated at San It contains a good bathing heath, pietnresgus 
Jacinto by Houston and taken prisoner. In drives and a large public par^ overtookmg 
the following year he was released, on con- the hay. The surrounding region produces 
dition of recognizing the independence of large amonnts of fruits, and the con- 
Texas. In 1841 he was again made president, tains a powder mill, and manufactures ce- 
but three years later his opponents captured ment, asphalt, lumhra and other goods. It 
him and banished him to Havana. Recalled baa a large pnbhe library. Not &r distant 
in 1846, he was again made president^ and are Sequoia Park and Big Tree Poresi. The 
during the war with the tJnite^ States he place was settled by Pranciscan missitmaiies 
eonmumded the Mexican army (see Mexican m 1791, and the city was ineorpoiated m 
Was). Owing to his repealed defeats, and 1876. The commission form of govemment 
espedally to the capture of Mexioo Ciiy, he ja in effect. Population, 1920, 10,017 ; in 1930, 
resigned and left the eonntry. He was re- 14,395. . , 

called again in 1863 and was made president, SANTA PB, /ay', Aegbntina, the 
but two years later he was again driven from of Santa P5 province, on the east ka^or the 
the country. Ho returned after the death of Salado River, 230 miles northwest of Bumos 
Jnaxez, and died in obscnrity in Mexioo City. Aires. It is oomieeted with numerous mtiM 

SANTA BARBARA, hoftr'horo. Came., by rail, and is the seat of a normal school, 
the county seat of Santa Barbara County, 100 a Jesuit college, a university rad a sronnary. 
miles northwest of Los Angdes, on the Santa It is an important shipbuilding center rao 
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bis considerable trade in cattle, bides and 
limber. Population, 1931, 125,295. 

SAliTA. FE, san'tah fa', N. M , the capital 
o£ tbe state and the county seat of Santa F£ 
County, twenty-one miles east of tbe Bio 
Grande Biver, sixty miles northeast of 
Albuquerque, on tbe Denver & Bio Grande, 
and the Atchson, Topeka & Santa F4 taU- 
loads; there is an airport. The site of 
the city was first visited by Spaniards about 
1542, when they found a large pueblo, con- 
taining some 15,000 Indians. About 1605 tbe 
Spaniards found the place deserted and made 
a settlement, enslaved the neighboring Indians 
and opened up extensive gold and silver 
mines In 1680 tbe Indiana captured the 
place, but the Spaniards regamed possession 
m 1692. It was taken by United States 
troops in 1846. In 1851 it was made the capi- 
tal of tbe newly-organized temtory and was 
chartered as a mty in 1890. Next to Saint 
Augustine, Fla , it is tbe oldest white settle- 
ment in the United States. 

Santa F4 is beautifully situated on a plain 
almost 7,000 feet in elevation, and is sur- 
rounded by mountain peaks rising to heights 
of from 10,000 to 13,000 feet. The old Span- 
ish section has narrow, crooked streets, and 
the buildings are low, one-story adobe struc- 
tures. The modern part has wide streets and 
contains many good business blocks and fine 
residences. 

In the center of the city is a pubbe square, 
known as the Plaza. Facing this on the north 
IS the old governor’s mansion, a one-story 
adobe building, about a square in length, 
contaming an mside court, and built in the 
early part of the seventeenth centuiy. Also 
of historical interest are the Church of Son 
blignel, old Fort hlarcy, Bosario Chapel, the 
partly rebuilt Cathedral of San Francisco, 
and a Scottish Bite Cathedral. The edneor 
honal institutions mclude the Samt Michael’s 
College. Loretto Convent, Allison Mission, 
Mary E, James Mission School, tbe Ijabora- 
tory of Anthropology and the government 
and Saint Catherme’s Indian schools, and a 
school for the deaf and dumb. 

In the vicmity are kaolm nunes and de- 
posits of coal, but stock raismg is the most 
important mdnstry. The city is principally 
^aged m wholesale and retail trade with the 
surrounding region Population, 1930, 11,176. 

SAMTATAKA, aabntahyaVndh Geobqb 
( 1863- ),Amenean philosopher and poet, 
noted for the beauty and mastery of his 


English style Bom in Madrid, of Spanish 
parentage, he was brought to Boston at the 
age of nine. As an under-graduate at Har- 
vard he began his study of philosophy, 
where he taught, from 1905 to 1912, mainly 
the history of philosophy. In later years he 
lived in various European eiries, prachcaJly 
in seclusion. 

At mtervals after the pubheation of his 
first volume of verse. Sonnets, and other 
Poems (1894), small books of his classically 
compaet and beautiful poetiy appeared. His 
many philosophical wntmgs include The 
Sense of Beauty, Three Phtlosophteal Poets, 
Winds of Doctrine, Platomsm and the Spmt- 
utd Life. Eis fame, however, rests on a five- 
volume senes of books. The Life of Season. 
All these works reveal a detachment^ seren- 
ity, and peace, despite bis deep rational 
sense of and sympathy with the tumultuous 
conditions of modem life 

SANTIAGO, sahn te ah' go, CmLE, the cap- 
ital and largest city of the repubhc, is situ- 
ated on a beautiful valley between the Andes 
and the Chilean const range, on a hraneh of 
tbe Maipo Biver. It is sixty-eight miles 
southeast of Valparaiso The mty is well 
laid out, the streets are paved and lighted 
by electneity, and there is an excellent eleo- 
tne street railway system The city oontams 
a number of pubho huildmgs of modem eon- 
stiuction and these add much to its beauty 
Among them are the hall of congress, the 
mint, the exposition palace, tbe academy of 
sciences, tbe national hbrory and the na- 
tional museum. The city contams a number 
of educational institutions, among them the 
University of Chile, founded m 1743, and a 
normal institute. There are also a hotanioal 
garden, an observatory and a number of 
beautiful parks The manufactures are rf 
little importance Santiago was founded in 
1541 by Pedro de Valdivia Santiago has 
railway connection with Valparaiso, Concep- 
cion and Buenos Aires. Population, 1932, 
702 431 

aANTIAGO, Battue op, a naval battle 
dnrmg the Bpanish-Amencan War, fought off 
Santiago de Cuba, July 3, 1898, between a 
United States squadron, under Sampson md 
Schley, and a Spanish fleet, under Adi^al 
Cervera. The Ameneans had confined Cmv 
Ycpa’s squadron to the harbor of Santiago 
for several weeks, while the land forces were 
eompletmg the investment of the city Oe^ 
vera was ordered by his government to at- 
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tempt to make his escape, and on the mom- 
mg of July 3 he led a da^ from the harbor. 
After a running fight lastmg most of the 
day, all the Spanish vessels were beached 
or destroyed, and Cervera and 1700 men were 
taken prisoner, while 350 Spaniards were 
killed and 160 wounded. The American loss 
was one man killed and ten wounded. See 
SPANISH-AirEBIOAN WAB. 

SANTIAGO DE OTTBA, the third mty 
and seaport of Cuba, is situated on an ezeel- 
lent harbor on the south coast of the island, 
470 miles southeast of Havana, with which it 
is connected by rail. The harbor is entered 
through a narrow channel, which is defended 
by forts. Its chief buildmgs are a cathedral 
and a government palace^ a theater and mil- 
itary and other hospitals. The city also has 
a number of charitable and industrial insti- 
tutions. It is situated in the midst of a rich 
agricultural district and erporta sugar, hides, 
wax, tobacco and copper and iron ore. There 
are a few iron foundries and machine diops 
and tobacco factories. The town was found- 
ed in 1514; it was the chief pomt of attack 
by the Americans during the war with Spain 
and was captured by them July 3, 1898. It 
was from this harbor, also, that the Spanish 
fleet attempted to escape at the time of its 
capture by the ITnited States squadron (see 
SPAmsB-AmsiOAir Wan) . Population, 1933, 
103 497. 

^TO EOlHZNaO, sinoe 1936 Ciudad 
Trujillo (City of TmjiUo), renamed in honor 
of tile dictator then m power, the oldest ex- 
isting European settlement in the New World 
and capital of the Dominican Bepnblic, is 
situated on the southwest coast of tiie island 
of Haiti. It is a typical Spanish city, sur- 
rounded by an old wall, built in the early 
days as a defense against pirates and natives. 
Most of the inhabitants dwell in thatch-cov- 
ered houses; ruins of stone mansions, how- 
ever, give some idea of the former grandeur 
of the place. The most interesting building is 
the Cathedral in which Columbus and his son 
were formerly buried. The city was foxmded 
by Bartholomew Columbus, in 1496; several 
times earthquakes have partially destroyed 
it. It is an important center for the export 
of coffee and sugar. Population, 1932, about 
45,000. 

SANTO DOMINGO, ofOcially known as 
Tmr. DouimcAB Bupubuo, occupies the 
lai^fer (eastern) portion of the island of 
Haiti. Its area is 19,332 square miles, mak- 


mg It about twice the sise of the state of 
Maryland. (For physical features, see 

Haitu.) Most of the land is smtable for cul- 
tivation, and in the south and west there are 
some large plantations. The chief products 
are ragar cane, coffee, cacao and tobacco. A 
considerable area is covered with forests of 
valuable timber, such as mahogany, satin- 
wood, cedar and logwood. There are some 
minerals, including gold, iron, copper and 
coal, but th^ have not been worked. 


The inhabitants are a mixed race of Span- 
ish, Indian and negro descent. The Spanish 
langnage is in general use. The prevailing 
religion is Boman Catholicism. Santo Do- 
mingo became an independent republic in 
1844, and adopted a constitution, winch was 
last revised in 1934. The executive branch of 
the government consists of a President, 
chosen by an electoral college for four years, 
and his Cabinet of seven ministers The 
legislative branch consista of two houses, a 
Senate of twelve members, elected for six 
years, and a Chamber of Deputies; of thirty- 
three members, riected for four years. Each 
province is administered by a governor ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The state maintains high schools and nor- 
mal schools, and throughout the republic pri- 
mary education is practically compulsory. 
There are about 230 miles of railroad end 
1,035 miles of telegraph lines. At the capital 
are two banks, the National Bank of Santo 
Domingo and a branch of the Boyal Bank of 
Canada, which also has a branch at Pedro 
de Macoris. Most of the trade is carried on 
with the United States, which in 1905, m ac- 
cordance with a friendly treaty, assumed 
charge of the customs until 1924 to bring 
about a settlement of the obligations of citi- 
zens to foreigners doing bumness in tiie re- 
public. The United States put down a revolt 
in 1913 and another in 1915. As a rmult 
of the impeachment of President Ennque 
Jimenez a revolt occurred in 1916 whi^ the 
United States suppressed. Afterward it put 
the republic under martial law. In June, 


severed diplomatic relations wilh Germany. 
Population, 1932, 1,200,000. 

SANTOS, sdhn'tos, Bbazii., on the Atotic 
Ocean, thirly miles southeast of Sao Pa^ o. 
a has a de^ harbor, and, next to Bio 
is the most important seaport of the c^t^- 
The city is weU bnilt and has 
a number of parto, as weU as public inshtu 
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tions of importance. It m the ’world's chief 
port for the shippmg of coffee, the nnmher of 
sacks exported yearly being nearly abont nine 
nulhon. Fopniation, 1930, 100,000 

SAITTOS-DUIIONT', AimEEio (1873- 
1933), a French aeronaut, who became 
famons in the early daya of aenal navigation. 
He was bom at Sao Fanlo, Brazil, and -was 
educated in France. He inherited a large 
fortune, most of which be devoted to e^en- 
meats m air navigation, makmg his first snc- 
cessfnl fiight mth a dirigible in 1899 For 
this feat he was given the Henri Beutsehe 
prize of 100,000 francs He was made a 
Chevalier of the Iiegion of Honour in 1904, 
and OfScer in 1904 TTis account of his ex- 
periments, 3Iy AtrsJnps : A Story of My Life, 
'nns pnb^h^ in 1904 See Fltino Ka- 
cmsB. 

SAO FBAHCISOO. See Sak Fraxcisco 
(river). 

SAOHB, sane, a river m the eastern part 
of France, which rises in the department of 
Vosges, fiows southwest, then south, and joins 
the Bhone at Lyons It is a link of an ex- 
tensive waterway, bemg navigable two-thirds 
of its 300 miles and connected by canal “with 
the Seine, the Meuse, the Bhme, the Loire and 
the Moselle Chalon-sur-Saone, one of the 
largest industrial cities of France, is on its 
bonks. 

SAO FAT7LO, Brazil, the capital of the 
state of Sao Faulo, and second city of the Re- 
pubhc, is situated 210 miles southwest of Rio 
de Janeiro, and twenty-five miles from San- 
tos, its seaport The city is on a plateau, 
and has a mild and healthful climate Sao 
Paulo is rapidly-growing, is modem m every 
re^ect^ and has the reputation of being one 
of the cleanest cities m Hortb and South 
America. The city has long streets traversed 
by street railways, Imed ■with busy shops and 
hgbfed by electricity. Ifhe cathedral, the 
government building, the treasury, the Epis- 
copal palace and theTpiranga Fidace, erect- 
ed to commemorate the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, are the most important buildings. 
There is a large hospital, also a law school 
that is 'widely known 

Sao Paulo is the leading manufacturing 
city of Brazil, and it owes its wealth and 
progress to the great state of which it is tiie 
capital. From this state is shipped more than 
kalf the world’s supply of coffee The ciiy 
has railway connection •with Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Buenos Aires and the leading cities 


of tile surrounding states ,Sao Faulo •was 
founded in 1354, but its present growth did 
not begin until 1890 Population in 1920, 
665,000, 1930, 879,788 
SAP, the juice or finid which circulates in 
all plants. Sap is to the plant what bbod is 
to the animal. There are two kmds of sap, 
namely, crude sap and elcAorated sap Cmde 
sap consists of the watery flmd taken up by 
the roots It contams m solution the plant 
food taken from the soil. The elaborated sap 
IS formed from the cmde sap by the changes 
it undergoes in the leaves It is the latter 
tiiat nourishes tiie plant 
The circnlation of sap is studied most con- 
venientiy in a tree. The tree has two kmds 
of woo^ the dark hard wood m the center, 
known as the heart leood, and tiie light, softer 
wood under the bark, known as the sc^ wood. 
The crude sap is taken up by the roots, and it 
ascends the troiik and Inanches until it 
reaches the leaves, where it is changed to elab- 
orated sap. From the leaves the elaborated 
sap returns to the branches and trunk, which 
it descends to the roots It oircnlates between 
the bark and the 'wood, and forms the new 
layer of wood each year. In some trees tins 
sap has the appearance of mucilage, m others 
it IS more like water. In several species of 
trees such as the elm, the hmnlock and the wil- 
low, this sap so loosens the bark in late 
spring and early summer that the bark can 
be easily stripped &om the tree 
Sugar is made from the sap of beets, sugar 
cane and the sugar maple Opium and many 
other used drugs are made Hum the sap of 
plants. The flmd from which rubber is made 
IB nofi botamcally considered, sap See 
Plaitt; Tree 

SAFAJOtr, saffajoo, a group of Soutt 
Amencan monkeys, characterized by their 
small size, bng tails and general mteUigence 
The monkgys earned around by organ gnnd- 
ers are usually sapajous. The largest species 
measures forty inches m length, mcludmg 
twenty inches of tml The best-kno-wn series 
are the white front, havmg a white forehead 
and light brown fur; the spider monkeys, and 
the capuchins, the latter so called because the 
hair on the head resembles a monk’s hood 
These monkgys bve m trees and feed upon 
frmt, insects, and sometimes small animals. 

See Monkzt ^ „ 

SAFFHEEE, sttf'ire, a transparent, blue 
next in hardness to the diamond be- 
longing to the corundum class Sapphires 
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are found in Burma, India and Ceylon, in 
Asia; Bohemia and Silesia, in Bnrope; and 
in the United States, ohiefiy in Montana. 
Sapphires vary from pale blue to deep indigo, 
but the most valuable are of cornflower tmh 
The sapphire is the birthstone for September. 

SAPPHO, safo, a celebrated Gre^ poetess, 
bom probably in the seventh centuiy B. a, 
at Mitylene, on the idand of Lesbos. Little 
is known regarding her life, but she has been 
made the subject of many legends. At Mity- 
lene, Sappho appears to have been the center 
of a gronp of maidens whom she instmoted 
in the art of song. Her odes, elegies and 
epigrams, of which only fragments have come 


characters of the Old Testament, the wife of 
Abraham and the mother of Isaac. She was 
the steadfast helpmeet of her husband m all 
bis wandermgs; her greatest gnef was that 
she was ehUdless. 'Wien she was ninety 
Isaac was bom. After she was a moflier’ 
she became jealous of Hagar, her personal 
servant, who was Abraham’s concubme, and 
she caused Hagar and her son Ishmad to be 
driven away {Gen. zxi, 10-14). Sara died at 
the age of 127, and was buned in the Cave of 
Machpelah; its traditional site is revered. 

SAHACBNS, sai'aeene, the name applied 
by tte anment Greeks and Romans to the in- 
habitants of Northern Arabia, During the 



down to us, display deep feeling and imag- 
ination. By the andenta she was known 
as the “Lesbian nightmgale.” 

SAP'SUCKEB, a group of birds belong- 
ing to the woodpecker family, given their 
name because th^ feed on the sap of trees, 
which they obtain by pecking holes through 
the bark. There are several varieties, but the 
yelUm-belbed sapsncker is the best known. 
The male has a red head and throat and a 
black coat with white markings. It is found 
throughout the northern part of the United 
States and Canada. The nest is made in holes 
in trees, and the ^gs, sevmi or dght in 
number, are white. See Woodpeoker, 

SABA, also written Sabah and Sabai, 
whose name was the opdgin of all modem 
designations of Sara, was one of the great 


Middle Ages, the name was applied to all 
Mohammedans and to the Arab Moors who 
in the eighth century set up a kmgdom m 
Spain, and attempted to overrun Europe 
Their plan was frustrated by Charles Martd 
at the Battle of Tours, where the Saracens 
suffered a disastrous ddeat. 

SABAGOSSA, sdhragoh/sa, Spaht, cap- 
ital of Saragossa province and an important 
commercial city, i® situated on the Ebro 
River, 212 miles northeast of Madrid and on 
the site of an ancient Iberian town. The 
center of the city is characterized by na^ 
row, crooked streets and old, dilapi^tw 
buildings Around this center has been built 
a modem city with broad streets and modem 

buildings. The most important buildings are 

the cathedral, dating from the twelfth cen* 
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toiy, the arebbishop’s palace and the Coetiho 
de la Aljaferia, which was at one time the 
lebidence of the king of Aragon, There are 
eereral higher schools, including a nniversity 
founded in 1474 The city is an important 
railroad and industrial center. Its manu- 
factures include foundry and machmo shop 
products, flour, glass, chemicals, soap and 
candles Population, 1934, 183,960. 

SARAJEVO, far' a ya VO, the capital <uty 
of Bosnia, a province of Jugoslavia. 
The cit> nas the center of worldnidc in- 
terest in June, 1914, when it uas the scene 
of the assassination of the heir apparent to 
the Austrian throne. Out of this tragedy 
came the World War, lasting four jears 
Serajeio has a delightful situation in a gar- 
dcnlikc region along the Mil,iacha Biicr. It 
IS 122 miles soiilhiicst of Bcteradc, and non 
has good comniiinications with that city. 
The Bosnian capital has man) inodcrn im- 
provements, as well as picturesque antiq- 
uities Among the institutions is a Roman 
Catholic seminary. For hundreds of years 
the town has been a thriving trade center, 
it now has beet-sugar and metai-ware fac- 
tories, dyeing and silk weaving plants, pot- 
teries and a largo brewing cstabliabmeni 
Population, 1931, 78473. See World War; 
Jdgo-Suvia. 

SARATOGA, Battles op, two engage- 
ments near Saratoga Lake, IT. T , which were 
the turning point in the Revolutionary War 
They are also known as the Battle of Free- 
man’s Farm, the Battle of Bemis Heights and 
the Battle of Stillwater The British general, 
Bnrgoyne, with a force of 10,000 men, had 
marked from Canada by way of Lake Cham- 
plain, expecting to meet the forces of Lord 
Howe, who was in New Tork, at Albany, and 
form a line of military outposts that -would 
separate the New England colonics from the 
other colonies At Saratoga Bnrgoyne met 
an American army under the command of 
Arnold, Gates and Schuyler On Siytcmber 
13, 1777, Burgoyne advanced against the 
American position on Bemis Hdghfs, but was 
unable to dislodge the Americans from their 
position, and it was three weeks before the 
contest was renewed On October 7, the 
British made a second attack on the Ameri- 
cans, and were disastrously defeated The 
assistance which Bnrgoyne expected failed, 
his supplies were out off, his forces were 
completely surrounded by the Americans, arid 
he was forced to surrender October 17. This 


victory so advanced the prestige of the Ameri- 
can cause m Europe that a treaty of alliance 
with France was negotiated, and with the as- 
sistance of the French, the American cause 
eventually triumphed. The Battle of Sara- 
toga 15 regarded as one of the decisive battles 
of the world See FrpiEEir Decisive Battles 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N Y, m Sara- 
toga Counfy, thirty-two miles north of Al- 
bany, on the Boston & Marne and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson lailroads, and there is an 
airport. It has a large number of springs 
of medicinal quality. In 1910 the state 
set out to acquire the pnnoipal spnngs bere^ 
and within two years had token over 163, to- 
gether with the lands around them. Of the 
springs, all but 19 have been shut off, to con- 
trol the flow The village is on the southernmost 
spur of the Adirondacks, at an elevation of 
about 320 feet, in a region free from swamps 
and marshes There are laige hotels, which 
arc said to have accommodated as many as 
40,000 guests at one tune A Convention 
Hall, seating 6,000 people, has made it a 
favorite place for conventions, and there is 
a Cosmo Saiatoga Lake, four miles dis- 
tant, has been the scene of numerous regattas 
The laces duiing August, which attract large 
crouds, add to the popularity of the resort 
The milage contains a convention hall, Skid- 
more College, a bnsmess college, a to-wn hall. 
Saint Faith School, a state armory, a home 
for orphans and two hospitals Since 1826 
the mineral waters have been shipped to 
-various paits of the world The prmcipal 
induslnes are the bottbng of these waters, 
the makmg of carbonic acid gas and the 
manufactniing of foundry products, road- 
bmlders’ supplies, wall paper, and supplies 
for dmggiste and doctors. 

Population, 1930, 13,169. 

SARATOV, soft ra tobf, Russia, capital of 
a government (province) of the some name, 
32,624 square miles m aiea The city is 450 
miles southeast of Moscow, east of the 
Dkrame It is a city of wooden buildmgs, 
chiefly, but before the World War was p^ 
perous It has a university, founded in 1909, 
schools of theology and drawmg, and a 
museum Population, 1933, 380,000, 

SARCOPHAGUS, Bahrkofagus, a stone 
oofBn The earhest qieciments -were found 
m Egypt and were made 
Bton^granite or some other 
The oldest ones are ra®*®®*"*™ “ 
have a flat or curved cover and little oma- 
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mentation. But the later ones have the 
shape of the human body and are covered 
mth inscriptions or vnth carved fgnres of 
the hings. The Greeks, Bomans and other 
andent people made use of stone coffins, 
and those of the wealthy were ornamented 
with beautiful designs cat in the stone. Stone 
coffins are eommon at the present time among 
persons of wealth. 

SABB, or SABDOIN, a variety of ohal- 
cedony, which displays xm its sarSaoe a rich 
reddish-brown, but when held between the 
eye and the light appears of a deep blood- 
red hue. See CssNnLUir. 

SABDAITAFA'LBS (668-624 B. 0 ), the 
name given by the Qre^ to the last of the 
great Assyrian kings, who is generally known 
m history as AssubbaiopaIi. He reigned m 
Nineveh for forty-two years, and was noted 
for his interest in literature suid art, as well 
as for his mihtary prowess. He erected mt^- 
nificent buildings at Nineveh and Babylon, 
and collected at Nineveh a great library con- 
sisting of thousands of day tablets engraved 
m cuneiform characters. Many of these tab- 
lets are now in the British Museum. 

SABDINB, sahrdeet^, a smiill fish of the 
herring family, abundtmt in the Mediter- 
ranean and also on the Atlantia coasts of 
France, Spain and Portugal. It is much 
esteemed for its flavor, and large quantities 
are preserved by bring salted and partly 
dried, then scald^ in hot olive oil and finally 
hermetically sealed in tin boxes, with hot 
salted oil or with oil and butter. Commer- 
cially the name is applied to any small fish 
put up in oil. On the eastern coast of Maine, 
young menhaden are canned as sardines, but 
they are much inferior to the real sardine of 
Europe. The sardme of the Fariflo coast 
of the United States is a valuable food fish, 
but it is not canned. It is about a foot long, 
dark-bluisb above and silvery bdow. 

SABDIN'IA, the second island in size in 
the Mediterranean Sea, forming a part of the 
IriTig dom of Italy. It is 115 miles southwest 
of Italy, and is separated from Corsica by 
the Stent of Boidfacio, nine miles wide. 
Sardinia is 170 miles long, eighty rmles wide 
in the widest place, and has an area of 
9,306 square miles, about equal to that of 
the state of New Hampshire. The interior 
is mountainous and hilly, and has many rapid 
streams. The vall^s between the mountama 
are noted for thrir fertility, and live stock, 
wheafi olives, grapes, oranges, lemons and 


tobacco are raised. About one-fifth of the 
land is covered by forests. 

The chief mmerals are lead, zme, silver and 
antoemy. Theaj with lignite, gramte and 
salt) constitute t2ie conuneroial products of 
the mines. The idand has a valnable foreign 

trade, exporting mmerals and agrienltnral 
prodnets, and importing anoh manufactures 
M are needed by the mhabitants. Pohtically 
it is divided into two provmees, Cagliari and 
Saasan Cagliari, the capital, had 101878 
inhabitants in 1931; the population of’the 
island then was 973,125. It was formerly a 
part of the kingdom of Sardinia. 

BABDnnA, Kingdom op, a former king- 
dom of the south of Europe; the nucleus of 
United Italy, composed of tee island of 
Sardinia, the duehy of Savoy, the pimoipahty 
of Piedmont, the county of Nice, the duchy 
of Genoa and parte of the duchies of Mbnt- 
ferrat and Milan. In 1720 Victor Amadsns, 
duke of Savoy, on receiving tiie island of 
Sardinia in exishange for Sicily, took the 
title of King of Sardmia Turn was the 
capital, and Piedmont, not the island, was the 
most important part of the kmgdem. Amad- 
eus was sacceeded by Charles Emmanuel I, 
Victor -Amadeus H and Charles Emmanuel 
n, the latter of whom, in 1802, abdicated m 
favor of his brother Victor Emmanuel I, the 
royal family having by this time, on account 
of tile invasion of Italy by Napoleon, taken 
refuge on the island of Sardmia In 1814 
the ^g returned to Turin. -An insurreciian 
brought about his abdication m 1821 

Tti the next sixty years there were numeiv 
ous shifts of influence and power. In 1848 
Sardinia joined the league which endeavored 
to drive the Ansteans from Italy The 
Austrians were finally defeated by umted 
forces of Italy and France m' 1859 at 
Magenta and Solfenno, In 1860 the Sardm- 
lan Kmgdom was merged m tiic muted 
Italian Kmgdom under Victor Emmanuel H. 
See VioTOB Emmaotei. H; Italy, subhead 
History. 

SAEDONTX, sah/dohmles, a precious 
stone, a beautiful and rare vaneiy of ouy^ 
consisting of alternate layers of sard and 
white chalcedony. The name has sometun^ 
been applied to a reddish-yellow or nemly 
orange vanriy of chalcedony, resemhlmg 
camelian, and also to camdians, the ® 
which are m alternate bands of red and white. 
It is deemed by many theologians to be tue 
emblem of spiritual strength. See Onyx. 
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SARROTT, sttlirdoo', Yictobien (1831- 
1908), a French dramatist^ bom in Paris, 
He at flist stndied medicine, bnt abandoned 
(his m favor of literature. His earliest ven- 
ture was the comedy of The Students Inn, 
which proved a failure, at the Odeon. How- 
ever, be contmued his efforts and soon at- 
tained success m every field of the drama, 
with the exception of tragedy. Bis better 
known, works, many of which have been pro- 
duced on the English stage, are Our Inti- 
mates, The Sutterfiy, Darnel Bochat, The 
Benotfon Family, Dora and Madame Sane 
Gine His later successes were associated with 
Madame Bernhardt, for whom he wrote 
Fedora, Thlodora, let Tosea and The Sorcer- 
ess, Bohespierre was written for Sir Henry 
Irring. 

SARQASSO SEA, sahr gas'o, a large tract 
of seaweed m the North Atlantic Ocean lo- 
cated between the 25th and 30th parallels, 
north latitude and the 38th and 60th merid- 
ians, west longitude. The area within which 
seaweed is found is nearly as large as the 
state of Texas Its approximately stationary 
position IS due to the fact that it is hemmed 
in by the great ocean currents. 

So far as known, Columbus first 'en- 
countered the Sargasso Sea. His sailors 
were frightened, because they were sure they 
would founder upon the rocks to which the 
weeds must be attached, but Columbus proved 
the great depth of the water. Eantastio 
stones were given credence everywhere that 
lost ships had unwittingly been sailed into 
this becalmed area, had become derelicts, and 
that the sea bottom was covered with them 
The last shred of doubt as to the character 
of the area was dispelled m 1925 when Wil- 
liam Beebe, submanne explorer, spent weeks 
m this "sea,” found no evidence of sunken 
riups and only occasionally floating masses 
of vegetable life. 

SAROENT, JoHir Siitoeb (1866-1925), 
one of the foremost American portrait and 
genre pamters, was bom at Morence, Italy, 
of Amencan parents He was educated in 
Italy and Germany. At the age of eighteen 
he became the pupil of Carolus Duran, who 
greatly influenced his career. When twen^ 
years old he made his first visit to the United 
States. 

Sargent r anlm as one of the greatest por- 
trait artists of his time, and numbered among 
^is sitters Duran, Monet^ Edwin Booffi, 
Josqih Jefferson, Ada Reban, Ellen Terry as 


Lady Maobelh, John Hay, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Carmencxta, a dancer in costume, 
Md Carnation My, My Bose, two girls hgd^t- 
ing Japanese lanterns in a flower garden, are 
^ong his most popular pictures^ paintings 
in the Boston Puhhc labrary are among the 
finest of his mural decorations. He has also 


SAR'NIA, Out., the county seat of Lamb- 
ton County, on the Samt Clair River and on 
the Canadian National and the Fere Mar- 
quette railways, sixty-one miles west of Lon- 
don. It IS connected with Port Huron, 
across the nver, by femes and by a railway 
tunnel about one and one-quarter miles long 
The leadmg mdustnal estabhshments include 
foundries, machme shops, oil refineries, salt 
works and factories for the manufacture of 
engines and agricultural implements and 
woolen goods. Population, 1921, 14,887; 
1931, 18,191. 

SARPEDON, earp/don, a hero of the 
Eiad, was king of the Lyeians and ally of 
the Trojans He was slam by Fatroclus, and 
his body was rescued and purified by Apollo 
Aeoordmg to different acconnts, he was either 
the son of Jupiter and Laodamia or the 
grandson of another Saipodon, the son of 
Jupiter and Europa. 

BARSAFARILTiA, a drug obtamed from 
the roots of several species of smilax. The 
plants are tough, twming shrubs, with prickly 
stems, small flowers and sbmy leaves They 
are natives of the warm regions of Amenca, 
being found in South Amenca and on the 
Mexican Andes The dry roots of the plant 
are used in medicme and are odorless and 
bitterish. Eoimerly saisapanlla was con- 
sidered an efficacious cure in vanous ffis- 
eases, bnt it is now used mostly m spring 
medicmes. Though popularly bdieved to 
have a mild tome effect physicians and chem- 
ists do not consider it valuable as a remedy 
It IS used to some extent for flavormg soda 


lARTO, edhr'toh, Atohea ram (1487- 

1) a Korentme master, known for the ex- 

BMe of hiB tedmique as fhe “Faultless 
nter.” His rral name was Aotrba Van- 
JCHI, Dd Sarto (meanmg the tador’s son) 
ig a nickname because of his father’s 
le. Dd Sarto studied painting under 
jral Plorontme masters, and at fhe ^ 
thirty alreafiy had executed a beantifnl 
es of frescoes in the Church of the Bot- 
and was recognized as one of the best 
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fresco pamters in lEloienoe. Ten scenes from 
the hfe of John the Baptist and a Last Sup- 
per axe among his famous frescoes; the most 
eelehrated of his single paintmgs are the 
Madotma del Sacco, for the Servites, and the 
Madonna of the Barpies, now in the TJffisi 
Gallery. Other famons paintmgs include the 
Amnunoiation, several Holy Families, a num- 
ber of portraits, and numerous subjects for 
altar pieces. His oil pamtmgs are found in 
almost every European art gallery. Del 
Sarto was the inspiration of one of Brown- 
ing’s famons poems, Andrea Del Sarto. 

ASEATCHEWAN, s as 
hatch's loahn, a province 
of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, lying south of the 
North West Territories 
and north of the Amer- 
ican states of Montana 
and North Dakota. It 
touches two other organ- 
ised Canadian provinces, 
Alberta on the west and 
Manitoba on the east. 
Saskatchewan was 
formed in 1905 from parts of the districts 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Assinihoio. 
Its north and south extent is 760 miles; the 
northern boundary is 277 miles long, and the 
southern is 393 miles. The area, 251,700 
square miles, is over twice that of New 
Mexico, and is smaller than that of Mani- 
toba by only 132 square miles. Among the 
oiganized Canadian provmces, Saskatche-i 
wan ranks sixth in size; Texas is the only 
American state which exceeds it in area. 

People and Oities. In 1921 the popula- 
tion of Saskatchewan was 757,510; in 1931 
it was 921,785. The average density peri 
square mile for the province as a whole is 
over 3.8 but this figiue is misleading un- 
less one takes into consideration the fact that 
the norfhem part is as yet unsettled. The 
proportion of town and city dwellers to those 
who live on farms is about one to two and 
one-half. About fifty per cent of the in- 
habitants are of British descent; the re- 
mainder are immigrants from the United 
States and various European countries. 
Begins is the capital and largest city; other 
important cities are Saskatoon, Moose Jaw 
and Prince Albert. 

Physical Features. North of the interna- 
tional boundary and extending to the Sas- 
katchewan Biver there is a rolling prairie 
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r^on, diveraifled occasionally by lakes and 
pat^es of woodland. In the eastern part 
of the region are two ranges of hills tha 
Beaver and the Touchwood, lymg north of the 
valley of the Qu’ Appelle Biver. This nver 
the Assiniboine, the Souris and the Sasl 
katohewan dram the southem part of the 

province. In the north there is a great forest 

belt of cone-bearing trees; to the souUi of 
it, and occupying the central part of the 
Province, is an attractive region of alternat- 
ing farm and forest country. The Churchill 
Elver, fiowing across the ceutrid region 
drains a cham of beautiful lake^ ineludmg 
Beindeer and Lac la Bonge. Oilier lakes of 
importance are Athabaska, in the northwest, 
Wallaston, in the northeast, Beaver, near the 
center, and Big Qmll, m the south. 

Saskatchewan has a healthful, bradng 
dimate. Throughout most of the provmce 
the winters are long and cold, but in the 
southwestern comer the temperature is modi- 


fied by the warm Chinook winds (see 
Chinook). 

Agriculture. Saskatchewan ranks first 
among the provinces in the production of 
wheat, oats and fiax, and is second in the 
production of live stock. Barley and rye are 
also cultivated, and practically all kinds of 
g-arden vegetables are grown. The produc- 
tion of field crops (in bushels) in recent years 
is shown in the following table, the figures 
being official estimates : 


Wheat 824,000,000 

Oats 120,000,000 

Barley .' 27,000,000 

Flax....... 2,000,000 

Hyo 8r600|000 


There are about 496,000 dairy cows in the 
province, and the dairy industry is in a 
prosperous condition. This industry is cen- 
tered chiefly in the parklike r^on between 
the Saskatchewan and Ghurdiill nverse 
Creamery butter is produced in sufficient 
quantity for export, the annual outyut ex- 
ceeding 16,000,000 pounds,' Cheese mating is 
also developing rapidly. Horsey she^ and 
swine are raised in large numbers, and the 
poultry industry is receiving general atten- 
tion, At Saskatoon there is a collt^ of agri- 
culture which gives scimitiflc aid to all 
branches of farming. . 

Other Lidustries. The manufacture oi 
lumber products, brick making and flour 
milling are the chief branches of manufa^ 
turing, but manufacturing industries have not 
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as yet devdoped very estensively. The la^ 
er to-vras support a large variety of indus- 
trial plants irhieh supply the local demand 
Prince Albert is the center of the provincial 
lumber industry, and Saskatoon has one of 



COAT OP AKMS OP SASKATCHEWAN 
The Brltlah lion, on a nold backsround, 
symbolteea the unity of the proiince with 
the BrlUah Empire The three atacka of 
KoMen arheat, on a tfreen background repre- 
aent Saskatchewan's position as the premier 
uheat province of the Eomlnion 


the largest flour nulls in the Dominion. Both 
Saskatoon and Regma are important distrib- 
uting centers, and the latter city has the 
largest trade in agricultural implements of 
all the Canadian cities The provmce is sur- 
passed in mineral production by all of the 
other organized provinces, yet the value of 
its annual output averages over $2,000,000 
Clay suitable for making bricks occurs in 
many localities, and at Estevan, in the ex- 
treme southeast, the day deposit rests on 
hgnite coal Estevan is the chief center of coal 
mming, but other deposits have been discov- 
ered west of Sadmtoon Other minerals of 
importance include gold, silver, petroleum 
and natural gas 

TransportatioiL Saskatchewan is trav- 
ersed from east to west by two great trunk 
lines — the Canadian Pacific and the Cana- 
dian National railways. All of these roads 
have numerous brandies and feeders, and the 
provmce as a whole has a railroad mileage of 
over 6,200. The diief railway centers are 
Begma and jtdoose Jaw, m the south, and 
Saskatoon and Battleford The latter is m 
the northern part of the settled portion of the 

proviuca 


Items of Hiterest on Saskatchewan 
"Saskatchewan” is a Cree Indian 
word meaning raptd-fiowtnff river. 

About $350,000 worth of finh are 
taken from the lakes of the provmce 
each year, whitefidi being the most im- 
portmt. 

The country north and east of Prmce 
Albert is heavily timbered with tama- 
rack, spruce and jack pme There are 
about 9,680 square miles of forest re- 
serves m the provmce under the Do- 
mmion government 
Nearly 13,000 TndmTiR, chiefly Crees, 
live on government reservaiioiis. 

In Saskatchewan there is a colony of 
Dukhobors, a religious denommation 
whose members refuse to perform mili- 
tary service. 

The provmce enacted a prohibition 
law durmg the World War, but has 
smce adopted government control 
Questions on Saskatchewan 
What IS the area of Saskatchewan? 
Compare it with that of Great Bntam 
and with that of New Brunswick 
Descnbe the surface of the province. 
Name the pnncipd rivers. 

Compare the wheat crop of Sas- |'j 
katcbewan with that of the other prov- |i: 
mces. tj 

How does Saskatchewan rank as a 
producer of oats? 

What other crops are of importance? 
Where is coal found in Saskatche- 
wan? 

What are the pnncipd manufac- 
tures? 

Where is the provmcid university 
located? 

Descnbe bnefly the school system of 
the provmce 

What IS the totd railway mileage? 

How many representatives has the 
provmce in the House of Commons? 

What are the pnncipd cities? 

What was the popdation in 1911? 
What would be the population of 
Saskatchewan if it were as thickly set- 
tled as New Brunswiik? 

What is the extreme length and width 
of the provmce? 

What IS the capitd city? 


N 
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Education. Childiea are oompelled by law 
to attend the free pnblio sidiools, whioh are 
under the direetion of a minister of education. 
The Nniversity of Saskatchewan at Saska- 
toon is at the head of ihe school system; nor- 
mal schools at Regina and Saskatmn are also 
maintained by the provinoial goremment. 
The school district is the unit for public 
education, and the affairs of each district are 
managed by a local board. There are sereral 
colleges in the prorinee under denominational 
control. 

Government. The ehief executive ofScer 
is the lieutenant-governor, who is appointed 
by the Governor-General of the Dominion. 
An executive council, or cahinet, of eight 
members, at the head of which is the premier, 
assists ihe heutenant-govemor, whose term of 
ofiSee is five years. The legislative power is 
vested in an assembly of sixty-two members. 
Saskatchewan sends twenfy-one members to 
the Dominion House of Commons. There is a 
provincial judiciary composed of a supreme 
court and district courts. Women enjoy 
municipal and provincial suffrage. 

History. Saskatchewan was organized in 
1905 from various districts included in the 
old Norih West Territories. Its history as 
an organized province has been mainly one 
of peaceful development and prosperity, and 
it was a loyal supporter of the mother coun- 
try throu^out the World War. 


Related Articlea. 
titles for additional 
Asalnlbolne (river) 
Athabaska Iiike 
Battleford 
Canada (history) 
Churchill River 
£[ud8on*s Bay 
Company 
Moose Jaw 


Consult the following 
Information: 

North West Territories 
Prince Albert 
Red River Rebellion 
Riel. Louis ^ ^ , 
Saskatchewan Rebel- 
llon 

Saskatchewan River 
Saskatoon 


SASKATCHEWAN REBELLION, an up- 
rising of the half-breeds in the Canadian 
Northwest in 1886, under the leadership of 
Louis Riel (see Rmu, Louis) . For the causes 
leading to this outbreak, see Red Rives Re- 
BELMOS. After the Red River Rebellion the 
Metis, or half-breeds, were pacified by being 
given 248 acres of land each, hnt as settlers 
poured into Manitoba, a large number of the 
Metis moved into Sa^atchewan, where they 
were again disturbed by settlers, and espe- 
cially by the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. They found that the herds 
of buffalo, upon whioh th^ depended for 
their mea^ would be exterminated, and 
feared that they would lose flieb lands, since 
they had no titles to them. lii 1884 they 


sent for Rid, who smce the Red Base Re. 
bdlion had been hvmg m the Umtsd States 
to return and hdp them mamtam then; rights' 
In March, 1886, a provisional govemmeut 
was organized at Samt Laurent, and Rid 
was chosen president. 

Probably the difficulty would have been 
adjusted without resort to arms had not an 
eneounter taken place at Duck Lake, be- 
tween some of the Mounted Police and the 
haN-breeds. This was fallowed by an up- 
rising of the Ores Indians who attacked the 
settlement at Prog Lake, kiRed the men and 
carried away the women and children. The 
Canadian government at once sent forces 
under General Middleton to qudl the dis- 
turbance. The insurgents were defeated at 
all points. The Cree chiefs surrendered; 
Rid was taken pnsoner, tried and banged for 
treason. Smce then there has been no trouble. 

SASKATCHEWAN RIVEB, a river of 
Canada, which with the Nelson forms the 
greatest river system entering Hudson Bay, 
and one of the four great nver systems east 
of the continental divide. The Sa^t<^e- 
wan is formed by two branches often known 
as the North Saskatchewan and the South 
Saskatchewan. The north branch rises in the 
Hooky Mountains, in the west part of Al- 
berta, and the south branch, which is often 
known in the upper part of its course as 
the Bow Biver, rises in the vicinity of Devil's 
Lake, in western Alberta. After winding 
courses of 800 to 900 miles, these streams 
unite in the province of Saskatchewmi, and 
tiie united stream flows eastward into Lake 
Winnip^. From this lake it is generally 
known as the Ndson (see Nelson Biveb). 
The length of ihe united Saskatchewan is 
about 300 miles, making the entire length 
from Ihe source of the Bow to the month 
1200 miles. The area of dramage basm 
of the Saskatchewan-Nelson system is 870,- 
800 square miles, or about one-tenth the area 
of the Dominion of Canada. Bdow Cedar 
l^ake, through which the river flows, naviga- 
tion is interrupted by rapids, but west of the 
lake it is navigahle for steamers to the 
tion of the two branches, and smaller 
ascend the stxeam as fer as Edmonton 600 

^rtnilaD wovvfTiAl* 

SASKATOOIT, Base., the sixteenth city 
in Canada in size, is located on ihe Saskatii- 
ewan River, and on the Canadian Pa^o 
and the Canadian National railways, 4b0 
miles west of Winnipeg and 335 jmles east 
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of Edmonton. Branches of these roads ra- 
diate from Saskatoon in all directions, mak- 
ing the city one of the most important railway 
centers in Western Canada, it controls a 
busmess territory of nearly SO, 000 square 
miles klony large firms of Canada and the 
Umted States have established factories and 
waiehonses here The wholesale trade is con- 
ducted by 200 firms and mcludes the distnbu- 
tion of groceries, provisions, hardware, 
lumber and agricnltural implements There 
are many factories, making breakfast foods, 
fiour, stoves, tractors and clothing. The cify 
has branches of the principal banks, a Do- 
numon lands ofSce and a law titles office, and 
a collegiate institute. The university of 
Saskatchewan and the agneultural college 
and experimental farm of the province are, 
located here. Population, 1931, 43,291. 

SAS'SAFBAS, a tree belonging to the 
laurel family, widely known for its medirinal 
properties In the northern put of Sic 
ITnitcd States it is a shrub or small tree, but 
in the South it grows to the height of forty- 
five feet Its range is from Southern Ver- 
mont to Plonda. The leaves are oval, two- 
lobed and three-lohed; the three forms often 
appearing on the same branch In the 
autunm the fohage turns to scarlet and deep 
yellow From the bark an aromatic oil is 
obtuned, and the bark itself is steeped to 
make “sassafras tea,” popularly beUeved to 
be a blood purifier. The taste of sassafras is 
bitter and aromatic, and it is sometunes used 
for flavormg. 

SATEUiTCB, a small planet revolvmg 
around a larger one, as the moon revolves 
around the earth So far as known there are 
twenty-nine satellites in the solar systems, 
distributed as follows: Earth, one; Mors, 
two; Jupiter, nine; Saturn, t^, and three 
rings; Branus, six; Heptnne, one like 
planets, sateUites shine with bght from the 
sun 

SATTB, a soft, closely woven silk, with a 
glossy surface Li the manufacture of satin, 
part of the weft is left beneath the warp, 
Which, presentmg a close and smooth surface, 
acquires, after being passed over heated c^- 
mders, ffiat luster which distinguishes it from 
other kinds of silks. It is of Chmese onpn, 
hut is now made extensively m Europe, Great 
Britain and the United States, Satan is the 
tsrm apphed to silk material, sateen, to 
Wiolen, hnen and cotton imitations As in 
silk, tin IS sometimes used as an adulterant. 


SATTBE, the name given a poem in which 
people and events are ridiculed It origi- 
nated with the Bomon writer Lucihus, and it 
was developed by Horace and Juvenal. Sa- 
tire may also take the form of epistles, tales, 
dialogues, songs or fables. Swift’s ehiOtver’s 
Travels is one of the greatest satires ever 
Written Among English poems, Dryden’s 
Ahsalom and Achitophel and Pope’s Hnn- 
eiad are the most celebrated LoweU’s Btgloic 
Papers, a senes of poems, is the most noted 
satire in Amencan hteratiire 
SAT'ITBDA?, the seventh day of the week, 
named for the Roman deity Saturn Satur- 
day IS the Sabbath of the Jews and of the 
Seventh Bay Adventikte 
SAT’TTBIT, m classical mythology, an early 
god, the husband of Rhea and father of 
Jupiter, Heptune, Pluto, Juno, Vesta and 
Ceres. He deposed his own fatiier, Uranus, 
and ruled in Ins stead. Fearmg a prophecy 
that he m his turn would be dethroned by his 
son, he swallowed his dnldren as soon as 
they were bom Jupiter alone was saved, 
by a strategem of his mother, who compelled 
^tnin to disgorge the chiidrm whom he had 
swallowed Later Jupiter dethroned Saturn, 
who then withdrew to Italy, where he founded 
a pro^erous kmgdom, and his reign was 
known as the Golden Age In art Saturn is 


represented as Father Time 
SATTJBN, a planet of the solar system, m 
position sixth ftom the sun, which is about 
886,000,000 miles distant frmn it It is about 

70.000 miles m diameter, being second m size 
to Jupiter. The surface area is about mnety 
times that of the earth, bat Saturn is only 
about one-eighth as dense as our planet It 
rotates upon its axis in about ten hours, and 
makes a revolution around the sun in twenty- 
nine and a half earth years The planet is 
surrounded by a system of flat rings com- 
posed of meteoric particles that produce a 
gauzy effect resembhng dust m a ray of mn- 
hght The band of concentric rmgs is about 

10.000 miles wide and 100 **“'*,. 

diameter of the outer rmg is about 173,000 
miles Saturn has also ten satellites, the 

of ^cb is Titan, about 3,000 or 4,000 
mil® in diameter Seen with ffie unaided 
eye, Saturn is a bright star, with a shghtly 
Oddish tint. Like Jupiter, it “ » 
body, surrounded by a very dense atmosphere, 
It « best seen in late summer and wly au- 
tunm in the eastern or southeastern sky, mov- 
ing south as the evening advances 
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SATUBEA'UA, a festival hdd ilie 
Bomans m honor of Saturn, during which 
the citizens, with their ^ves, gave them- 
selves up to unrestrained freedom and mirth. 
It lasted under the Caesars, seven days, name- 
ly, from the seventeenth to the twenfy-tfaird 
of December. During its continuance no pub- 
lic businees could be transacted, the law courts 
were closed, the schools kept holiday and 
slaves were free from restraint. Masters 
and slaves even changed places so that while 
the servants sat at table, they were waited 
on by their masters and their guests. The last 
days of the festival were spent in visiting 
and giving presents. Little day imag^ cdled 
sigtUaria were the principal gifts. 

SATTBS, safersj in Greek mythology, a 
class of woodland divinities, ir later times 
inseparably connected with the worship of 
Bacchus. The satyr appears in works of art 
as half man and half goai^ having horns on 
the head and a hairy body, with the feet and 
tail of a goat. Satyrs are described as be- 
ing fond of wine and of every kind of sensual 
gratification. Pan was the chief of the 
satyrs. 

Related Artlelea. Consult the following' 
titles for additional information: 

Fauns Pan 

Mythology Sllenus 

SATTDI AEABIA. See Arabia. 

SADL, the first king of Israel, who reigned 
from about 1095 to 1056 B. o. He was in- 
ducted into his office by Samuel, the last 
judge of Israd. During his reign he united 
the tribes and gained several victories over 
the Philistines, Edomites and other hostile 
nations. He was self-willed, and the last 
years of his reign were douded by a quarrd 
with David, of whom he became insandy 
jealous. His history is told ini iffaniud. See, 
also, Bibub, subhead Bible Stones. 

SAULT SAINTE MAEIE, soo saiat 
ma re', or (French) so saNt ma re'. Out., on 
the Saint Mary’s Biver and on the Canaffian 
Pacific, the Algoma Central and the Hudson 
Bay railroads. There is steamship connec- 
tion with all lake ports, through the great 
Sault Sainte Marie Canal (which see). The 
place is connected 'with Sault Sainte Marie, 
Mich., on the opposite side of the river, by 
a railway bridge one mile long. The town 
has large power plants, important ore and 
paper mills, foundries and other manufac- 
tories. In the neighborhood are mines of 
iron, copper and silver, and there is a flour- 
ishing lumber industry. Ih 1917 the city 


Stedton. A new power canal 
which cost $1,000,000, devdopmg 28,000 
horse power, was completed m 1918. ponn 
Intion, 1921, 21,092; 1931, 23,082 ' ^ 

SAilLT SAINTE MAEIE, Mioh., noon 
larly called “the Soo,” the conniy sit of 
Chippewa County, 350 miles nearly north 
of Detroit, on Saint Mary’s Biver and on 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantio, the 
Canadian Pamfie and the Minneapohs, Saint 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railroads, and on 
the Sault Sainte Mane Canal (which see) 
connecting Lake Superior -with Lake Huron! 
The largest inland commerce in the -world 
passes through the canal. The falls in the 
river have been utilized in the devdopmeni 
of very ertensive dectneal power. Con- 
nection with the Canadian ciiy of the same 
name is by a great bridge a tiuIb long. The 
industrial establishments are flsh-packing 
houses, lumber miHs, leather, carbide and 
woolen mills, and other factories. The city 
has a Carnegie Library, a hospital, a Federal 
building, and an airport. The fimt perma- 
nent settlement wiihm the present stats of 
Michigan was made here by Father Mar- 
quette in 1662. Population, 1920, 12,096; m 
1930, 13,755. 

SADLT SAINTE MABIB CANAL, also 
called SAINT MABT’S CANAL, the canal 
around the rapids in the Saint Mary’s Biver 
at the outlet of Lake Superior. There are 
really five canals — one on the Canadian dde 
and four on the American side of the nver. 
Measured by the traffic, the Sault Sainte 
Marie is the most important canal in the 
world. It has a length of one and one-half 
miles and a drop of dghteen feet. 

The first canal -was built by the state of 
Michigan in 1855, and was reconstructed by 
the United States in 1881. This was the first 
of the modem locks, and is known as the 
Weitzel lock; it is 516 feet long, rngjity 
-wide, and has seventeen feet of water on 
its mitre sills. The Poo lock, completed in 
1896, is 800 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 
has twenty-two feet of water on its sills. At 
the time of its completion, this was the larg- 
est look in the -world. Meanwhile, the Cani^ 
dian government completed a loci on the 
north side of the river, 900 feet long, M 
feet wide and twenty-three feet de^. 
the increase in lake traffic called iot ^ 

greater canal facilities, and in 1908 ffie Thai 

States ordered the construction of the uavia 
lock, north of the Poe lock. This was com 
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pleted in 1914} it is 1^50 feet long, aglity 
feet Tride and twenty-four and one-fourth 
feet deep. 1912, while the Bavis lock was 
under construction, Congress ordered an- 
other lock of the same size and parallel to 
it This fourth lods was completed in 1918, 


BAUSACE, savfaay], a food consisting of 
finely-chopped meat mixed with potato flour 
and seasoned with salt and spices Sausage 
of the packmg houses is made chiefly of 
trimmings, particularly those of the head and 
hoof, and its manufacture is one of the most 


SauttSteiMewief' 

' TOntariAx ^ 
^a.h’adaS«? 



1 WcUzel IjocIc 

2 Foe Lock 


SAINT MART S FALLS CANAL 

3 Oa\ls Lock 

4 Sabin Lock 


S Canadian Look 
S Power Canals 


These locks can accommodate two of tho 
largest lake stcameis at once, and can be 
filled or emptied in six minutes. Dunng the 
season of navigation there is scarcely an 
interval of ten minutes, day or night, when 
there arc not boats in one or more of these 
canals Daring one single season, n period 
of 237 days, 19,569 steamships, 1,943 sailing 
vessels and 1,373 unregistered v cssels passed 
through the canal. This total has frequently 
been exceeded, for more than 21,000 vessels 
have passed throngh in a year In the best 
year on record 92,622,000 tons of freight 
were home through tho canal. See Canal. 

SADiniERS, hlAnGABEThlAnSBALL (1861- 
), author, was horn at hlilton. Nova Scotia. 
Miss Saunders has traveled e^nsively and 
takes an active part in philanthropic wrak 
Her best known hook is Beautiful J oe, wHch 
has been translated into many foreign lan- 
guages. Among her other hooks for'dnldren 
are Charles and his Lamb, Tilda J aue, Beauti- 
ful Jo^s Paradise, Bita, The Story of an 
Bshimo Bog, Prineess Sukeg and Jig Pets, 
Her stories are remarkable for th^ sympa- 
thetic treatment of dumb nnimals. 


irofitable branches of meat-padUng. The 
rork is ail done by machmery. After the 
leat 15 chopped it is mixed with an equal 
lart of potato flour, and enough water is 
dded to allow the mixture to be easily 
forked. Sage, pepper, gmger and mustard 
ire the spices generally used Salt is added 
0 suit the taste, and most of the sausage is 
lacked in ensmgs made of the intestines of 
be slaughtered animals As the casmgs are 
Hied, they are divided into links, hence the 
lame “Imk sausage.” Home-made sausage 
B made wholly of meat, ^ ^ 

There are numerous varieties of sausage, 
he difference between them consisting chiefly 
n the seasoning and the manner of packing 
Jnt m some varieties, such as Bolo^, 
imoked meat is used. Among Bi^eanstte 
Sologna sausage of Italy 
lansage of Germany are 
3esito these varieties, EVankforts and 
ifimerwursts are common in American maiv 

^^^VAITNAH, Ga., the county seat of 
Chatham Coun^, on tte Savann* ^ 
Fourteen miles from the ocean, 260 miles 
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sontheast of Atianta and 768 miles by steam- 
er from Hew York Cify, It is on the Sonth- 
em, the Atlantic Coast Un^ the Seaboard 
Air Line, the Central of Geoigfia, and the 
Savannah & Atlantic railroads. There is an 
airport It has sometimes been called “the 
Forest City,” from its ornamental shrubbery 
and luxuriant shade trees, according to gov- 
ernment statistics Savannah has more park 
space than any other city m the Umted 
States, in proportion to size. There is a 
statue to Confederate dead m the Parade 
Ground, an extension of Forsyth Park, a 
beautiful pleasure ground 

The city has free kindergartena, several 
private schools and colleges, public libraries 
for white and colored people, including a 
Carnegie Libraiy, and Telfair Art Gallery. 
There are numerous charitable institution^ 
including the Savannah and the Saint 
Joseph’s hospitals, the Georgia infirmary for 
colored people, the Bpisoopal orphans’ home, 
Oglethorpe Samtarinm and Telfair Hospital 
for women. There are many churches, some 
in the old colonial style of arehiteetuie. On 
the site of Christ Church, John Wesl^ 
founded the first Sunday school in America. 
Other prominent huildings are a courthouse; 
a Federal building; a union passenger sta- 
tion; Hodgson Hall, containing the library 
and collection of the Georgia Histoiioiil 
Sooie^; and numerous business buildings 
rangmg from eight to fifteen stories. 

The surroun&g country produces rice, 
cotton, si;^;ar cane, vegetables and fruits, and 
truck gardening is very extensively carried 
on near the city The manufacturing industry 
is of recent development but of very rapid 
growth. The produefs now include fertilizers, 
lumber and its products, car wheels, shirts and 
overalls, tin cans, cottonseed oil, crates and 
boxes, candy, brooms, baking powder, 
cigars, ice, sa^ and blinda The cily has a 
very large trade, both coastwise and foreign, 
and exports cotton, rosin, spirits of turpen- 
tine, lumber and timber, phosphate rock, 
fruits, vegetables and various manufactured 
goods. There are excellent terminal fadlifies 
for frdght handling. 

Savannah was settled in 1733 by a small 
company under the leadership of Gen. James 
Edward Oglethorpe. During the Bevolution 
the town was fortified by the Americans, but 
was captured by the British in 1778 and held 
until the end of the war. It was chartered as 
a ciiy in 1789. The first steamship which 
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cross^ the AHantie set sail from here, was 
OTOcd by Savaimah people and was 
(he Samumah. At the tune of the Civil War 
the “ty had about 25,000 people. It was the 
md of General Sherman’s famous march to 
^ sea and was surrendered after a brief de- 
fense and the destruction of the navv van! 

Since 1900 the boMdraes 
of the city have been extended, bringing with- 
in the city limits several suburbs. Ponulation 
1920, 83,252; in 1930, 86,024, a gain of 2 
per cent. 

SAVAHKAH BlViijs, a river 560 Tnila^ 
in length, formed in South Carolina by the 
union of the Tugaloo and the Kiowee. It 
fiows in a southeast direction mto the At- 
lantic Ocean, forming a part of the boun- 
dary between Georgm and South Carobna. It 
is navigable for large steamers as far as 
Savannah and for smaller steamers to Au- 
gusta, about 230 miles, while the smallest 
crafts ascend for 150 miles farther inlnn^ 

"^Avuras BANKS, instiln- 
tions organized for the ac- 
cumulation and use of 
small Bums of mouGy. 
They originated about the 
middle of the eighteenth 
century, though ^ey bad 
been suggested at an ear^ 
lier date. The first bank 
of the kind was estab- 
lished at Brunswick, Ger- 
_ many, in 1765. The chief 
B purpose of such institu- 
tions was originally, and has continued to be, 
the providing of facihties for the safe keep- 
ing of small savings, which the larger banks 
could not profitably handle. 

The first savings bank established in the 
Dnited States was the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society, which was founded in 1816 
and chartered m 1819. Deposits up to $5,000 



have been insured smce 1933 

There are two classes of savings banks in 
the United States. These are mutuat banks, 
which are owned by the dqiositors, and stock 
bank^ owned by the stockholders. The mini- 
mum rate of interest and the nature of the in- 
vestments which both dasses are sHowro to 
make are regulated by state laws. While 
these two classes of savings banks have more 
than 14,000,000 depositors and care for over 
$13,000,000,000,the greater part of the sav- 
ings funds are oared for by the savmgs de- 
partments of the regular banks. 
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Postsl Savings Banlcs. The first postal 
savings banhs were established in England 
m Ififil. Other European countries soon fiol- 
loired England’s example, hut in the United 
States su^ banks were not established until 
1910. 

Anyone ten years of age or over can open 
an account in a postal savings bank in his 
or her own name on depositing one dollar, or 
any multiple of that sum, provided that not 
more than $100 he deposited hy the same per- 
son within one month. Those who wish to 
begm saving with sums less than one dollar 
have the privilege of purchasing special sav- 
mgs hank stamps at ten cents each The 
first purchase is a ten-ceut card, and to this 
the stamps are attached until their value 
reaches one dollar, when the card may he 
canceled and an account he opened. T^mds 
may be withdrawn at any time Interest is 
computed only on even years and on even 
dollars. No depositor can have over $1,000 
to his credit. IVhen his deposits reach this 
amonn^ he can convert his deposit into gov- 
ernment bonds paying the same rate of in- 
terest, if he so desires, and at any time, by 
notifying the secretary of the treasury, a 
depositor can convert Ms funds into such 
bon& in sums as low as $20 Since the es- 
tablishing of these hanks millions of dollars 
before hidden away for safe keeping have 
been deposited with the government, and have 
found fiieir way into the channels of trade. 
During periods of financial depression, as in 
the early months of 1933, when people lost 
their confidence in the hanking institutions, 
the postal savmgs bank proved a secure ha- 
ven for deposit of accumulated savings The 
full credit of the government was behind the 
system The total amount of deposits m 
savings hank has varied from $65,- 
000,000 to $1,198,000,000. 

School Savings Banks. School savings 
banks have been in existence m Europe for 
ttiw than a century. They were estahhshed 
m the United States in 1885 The customary 
plan IS for the school to receive the savmgs 
of the pnpils and place the total sum in a 
Wmgabank 'When a pupil’s savings amount 
to one dollar an individual acconnt is opened 
for him Money cannot be withdrawn ex- 
cept with the written consent of the parent 
or guardian. Milhous of dollars have been 
saved hy pupils in the public schools since 
toe opening of these hanks Deposits have 
reached as high as $28,672,000. 


SApNGS BANEiS, Canadian Smea 
CoiJederation the Canadian government has 
conducted three kmds of savmgs banks. The 
first of these, known as tiie Doinmion govern- 
ment savings hank, was established by the 
Mantime Provinces and was assumed by the 
Dominion after Confederation As far as 
possible the accounts m these banks have 
been transferred to the postofdce savings 
hanks. This postal savmgs system is nothing 
more or less than a national savmgs bank eon- 
ducted hy the postofOce department Monqr 
is deposited just as m any bank and mterest 
at three per cent is paid on deposits Any 
person may have a deposit aeconnt— the ac- 
counts of duldren, however, are protected by 
special regulations The total deposits made 
by an individnal m each fiscal year (ending 
June 30) may not exceed $1,500 and the 
total balance, exclusive of mterest, to the 
credit of any account is limited to $6,000 
A depositor m any of the savmgs bank 
postofflees may contmue his deposits at any 
other such offices and be may withdraw 
money at (hat office which is most couvenieut 
to him Pot instance, if he makes his first 
deposit at the savmgs bank at Begma, he 
may make further deposits atj or withtew 
fais money through, the postoffice at Banff, 
Winnipeg or any place that may be conven- 
ient to him, whriber he still hves at Begma 
or has removed elsewhere 
The second class are the savmgs depart- 
ments of the chartered banks of Canada, 
conducted at their many branches 
There is a third class of government sav- 
ings bank, this is known as the “school sav- 
mgs” or ‘^enny sevmgs’' bank The Penny 
Bank of Toronto, now known as the Fenny 
Bank of Ontano, was the first one to be 
founded It has a charter from the Dommion 
goverument, granting the nght to receive 
school savmgs from any part of the Domm- 
ion These savmgs, according to statute 
must he dqiosited with the government 
SATON^OLA, sttvonaro'la, GmOLAMO 
(1452-1498), a noted Itahan reformer, was 
bom at Ferrara At an early age he jotnei the 
Dominioan Order and entered thrir eonvmit 
at Bologna, where he became professor of 
philosophy and theology He began preach- 
mg m 1483 at Ferrara, but soon went to 
Florence, where, in 1491, he was riected prior 
of Samt Mark’s Having persuaded himself 
that be wns prophetically inspired, he as- 
sumed to for^dl impendmg calamities He 
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was intensdy enthnsiastio and earnest in Ms 
efforts to refonn the very lax morals of the 
period. 

Feeling that the Chnreh required pnrifloa- 
tion, he fearlessly assailed Almr«.Ti;w VH, 
who was then pontiff. In 1494, when Charles 
Yni invaded Italy, 

Savonarola went to 
him and by the 
religions fervor of 
his appeal had 
Florence spared from 
mvasion. He took a 
promment part in 
framing the constitu- 
tion of the Floren- 
tine Bepublie and 
opposed the preten- 
sions of the kfedioi 
to regain the dominion of Florence, proclaim- 
ing death for those who conspired agamst the 
Bepublic. The Medici had strong influence 
at the Vabcan, and used it against Savonar 
rola. Although he continued his elencal 
duties for a time, he soon lost his hold upon 
the people of Florence. On April 9, 1498, 
he and two of his associates were thrown 
into prison. Six weeks after fhrar arrest 
thqy were executed. In the interval between 
his condemnation and death, Savonarola de- 
voted himself to prayerful preparation. 
Savonarola’s writings consisted of sermons, 
theological works and a treatise on the gov- 
ernment of Florence. 

SAVOY, Housn oi', the oldest reigning 
European dynasly, now the ruling house of 
the kingdom of Italy. Its members are de- 
scendants of Humbert, first Count of Savoy, 
who lived between 1003 and 1056. Smce 1416 
they have been dukes of Savoy, kings of Sar- 
dinia since 1720, and kings of Italy since 
1861. For history of the dynasty, see Itai,y, 
subhead Htstofp. 

SAW, a tool made of a thin band or disk 
of steel, and used in cutting wood, stone, 
ivory and metals. One edge of the saw is 
cut into teeth. The shape of the teeth di- 
vides saws into two classes, erossont and rip, 
and each class has many sizes and shapes. 
The erossctit saw has teeth for cutting across 
the fiber of the wood. They are triangular 
and are sharpened on both sides, coming to 
a sharp point. The rip saw is designed for 
cutting lengtiiwise the fiber, and the teeth 
have one e^e vertical to the edge of the saw 
and the other slanting. Th^ are sharpened 
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so as to nave an edge like a ohiseL M aji 
saws, the pomts of the teeth are bent diehtlv 
outward so that the portion of wood or 
kerf, cut by the saw wiU be a UtUe irider 
than the tiiiokneas of the blade, 


Ctrcular saws are found m sawmills, where 
they cut most of the lumber prepared for 
market, and in wood-workmg factories. 
Some of these saws in lumber milln are seven 
feet in diameter. They are operated by 
water, steam or electric power, and will out 
206 feet of wood, board measure, per min- 
ute. A bond saw consists of a band of steel 
with teeth on one edge, and stretched over 
two pulleys like a belt. Band saws are used 
for ontting barrel staves and thin parts of 
furniture. Gang saws are straight saws set 
in a frame that has an up and down motion. 
They are used in large sawmills. The dis- 
tance between the saws is equal to the thick- 
ness of the lumber desired. One of these 
gangs will saw an entire log into boards 



in the time that a single upri^t saw would 
out one board. The crosscut saw is a tiiin 
band of steel with a handle at each end for 
the workmen to grasp. It is used in felling 
trees and sawing logs. Meat saws have a 
thin, narrow blade fastened to an iron frame; 
the teeth are fine. Saws for cntting metal 
are of a similar design. The blades are tem- 
pered so that they are very hard. 

SAWFISH, a fish of the ray family whose 
cMef characteristic is the possession of long 
swordlike snout, with spines projecting liM 
teeth on both edges, forming the “saw. It 
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is a laige fiab, and specimens token o£ the 
Atlantic coast of the United States have meas- 
ured fifteen feet in length. The saw is some- 



SAW PISH 

Under aurfaeo of head of fish 


times six or seven feet long and a foot wide 
at the base. It is a powerful w eapon and the 
fish uses it to tear open tlic hodies of its vic- 
tims The mouth on the under surface of the 
head has rough, fiat teeth, used for crushing 
the food. 

SAW PLY, a large family of insects, so 
called because the female is armed with a 
number of sawlikc organs with which she 
perforates the stalks and other parts of 
plants for depositing her eggs TIic fiuid in- 
jected into the perforation causes a gall-like 
swelling, where the lan'S lives. Uiltcrent 
species infest diftcrcnt plants, and the larvae 
are deslmclivc in dilTcrcnt w ays ; though they 
may practically disappear for several years 
at a time, they again become very numerous 
and do much damage to wheat, turnips, cur- 
rants and other crops 

SAXE, SOI, Joiix Godfiiet (1816-1887), 
an American humorous poet, journalist and 
lecturer, bom nt Higligate, Vt Ho practiced 
law for a time, but abandoned this for a liter- 
ary career. Eis claim to fame rests upon 
his humorous poems included in Progress, a 
satirical poem; Tlie 3loncg King; The Flg- 
ing Dutchman; Fables and Legends of ilany 
Countries and Leisure-Day Bhymes. 

BAX'IFKAGE, tlic popular name of a 
genus of plants, many of which grow in 
stony soil. All species are inhabitants of 
highland regions of the cold and temperate 
parts of the northern hemisphere Most of 
them have tufted foliage and panicles of 
white, yellow or red flowers, and many arc 
well known as ornamental plants in gardens. 
The best known species are the beefstcah, or 
stranberry, geranium, imported from China; 
the golden saxifrage, and the swamp saxi- 
frage 

SAX'ONS, a warlike Germanic people who 
in the fifth and sixth centuries invaded Bri- 
tain and laid the foundation for the Saxon 
kingdom in the island. A part of the people 
remmned on the continent, where they had 


spread over what is now Northwestern Ger. 
many os far as the Elbe. They were con- 
quered by Charlemagne, who forced them to 
embrace Christianity The German state, 
Saxony, takes its name from the Saxons who 
originally inhabited that part of Europe. 

SAX'ONY, a kmgdom of the former Ger- 
man Empire, whose ruler, Enedrich August 
n, abdicated m November, 1918, at the tune 
of the revolution which overthrew the impe- 
rial German government Thereupon a dem- 
ocratic government was established m 
Saxony, whidi became one of the states of 
the German zepublie In 1933 the states as 
such were abolished, and Saxony, with other 
states, became merely an administrative unit 
in the unified nation, under Berlm anthonfy 
Saxony is situated in the eastern part of 
Germany The area is 5,789 square miles, 
and the population was 5,196,652 in 1933 
Eeipng, Dresden, Chemnits and Flauen are 
the chief cities 

The state is traversed by the Elbe Biver, 
and has several ranges of monntains wifii 
ndi mines of silver, iron, cool and other min- 
erals. About one-fourth of the country is 
covered with forests Abundant crops of po- 
tatoes and cereals are harvested, and the 
state IS also a prosperous manufactunng re- 
gion At Meissen is a state porcelam factory 
which produces the famous Dresden chma; 
Leipzig IE a world center of prmting end 
publishing 

History. The name Saxony was ongmolly 
g^ven to the country m which the Saxons 
dwelt These people were conquered by the 
Eranks in 785 and were completely sub- 
jugated witliin the next twenty years Later 
the Saxons and most of their countiy wmw 
incorporated mto the empire of Charles the 
Great Owing to the attacks by Slavs and 
Northmen the people organized the country 
into divisions called marks, for the purpose 
of mutual protection. These were governed 
by dukes, one of whom, with his descendants, 
extended his power over the enbre r^gon 
known as Saxony and thus formed the old 
Saxony duchy. In 919 Henry, the ruler of 
this duchy, was elected king of Germany and 
his family ruled the country until 1024 Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the kmgdom formed 
various alliances and was ruled by a number 
of different famihes 

At the breaking out of the Eeformation 
the country was ruled bv Eredenck the Wise, 
who was an mtunate friend of Luther and 
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who used his influence to establish Protes- 
tantism in Saxony and other German coun- 
tries, In this he was measurably successful, 
and his son and successor contmued the work 
and Anally secured the triumph of Prot- 
estantism in Germany; but during the Thirty 
Years’ War Saxony lost its position as the 
leading Protestant German state. Late in 
the seventeenth century Prederioh Augustus, 
who was at that time emperor, also became 
king of Poland and join^ Peter the Great 
and the kmg of Denmark in an attempt to 
overthrow the government of Sweden. The 
failure of this attempt was disastrous to 
Saxony and left the country nearly bankrupt. 

In 1735 Saxony became involved in the 
War of the Austrian Succession, from which 
it did not escape without flnancial disaster. 
In 1806 the ruler, Frederick Augustus I, be- 
came an ally of Napoleon, who in the foUow- 
mg year conferred upon him the duchy of 
Warsaw, but after the overthrow of Napo- 
leon at Leipzig Augustus was deprived of 
more than half of his kingdom, which was 
awarded by the Congress of Vienna to Prus- 
sia. In 1866 Saxony joined Austria in the 
Seven Weeks’ War and as a result was com- 
pelled to become a member of the North 
German Confederation; in 1871 it became a 
member of the German Empire. See Gxb- 
luirr; Woraai Wan. 

SAXOPHONE, saafofolm, a brass musical 
instrument invented by Adolph Sai^ from 
whom it takes its name. The saxophone 
has a deep tone and is used principally in 
mflitaiy bands. In consisis of a conical tube 
turned upward at the bottom, and having 
a small part turned backward at the top. 
The mouthpiece contains a reed similar to 
that used in a clarinet. There are twenty 
keys arranged on the tube, which are played 
by the first three fingers of each hand. 

SCAB, or SCABIES, sMieeei. See 
llAITGE. 

SCALE, in music a succession of notes 
arranged in the order of pitch, and compris- 
ing those sounds which may occur in a piece 
of music written in a given key. In its sim- 
plest form the scale consists of seven steps 
or degrees, counted upward in a regular 
order from a base note (the tonic or k^- 
note), to which series the dghth is added to 
form the octave. The scale having C for its 
keynote is the natural, or normal, scale. The 
3iatome scale ascends by five steps (tones) 
and two half st^s (semi-tones), -taking for 


the Mmra of the notes the syllables do, re. 
m^a sol, la, b, do; the two semitones occm 
hebveen E and P (mi and fa) and B aS 
C (fa and do). When the scale is graduated 
aU the way by a senes of twd-ro half-stcDs 
cr semitones, it is caUed the chromatic scale 
A scale is said to be major when tiie interval 
between the keynote and the third above it, as 
from C to E, consists of two tones; it is 
called mtnor when the mterval between the 
keynote and its third, as from A to C, con- 
sists of a tone and a half See Musia 
SCALE INBEOT, or BASK LOUSE, one 
of a large number of different species of in- 
sects which attach themselves to all parts 
of plants, where they remain m order to suck 
the jmees. They are very small and cover 
themselves with scales, which are either naked 
or co-vered with cottony do-wn or hair Some 
speeies are senoua pests and affect not only 
choice garden and hothouse plants, but also 
the fruit-beanng trees and shrubs Of the 


1,400 or more known species, almost 400 
are prevalent in America. An emulsion of 
kerosene or crude petroleum -will usually con- 
trol the pest when the insects are young. 
Bee Lac. 


SCALES, thin, flat membranous or homy 
plates, usually overlapping, which form the 
covering of certain animals, especially fishes. 
Borne lizards and serpents also are covered 
with scales, and a few mammals, notably a 
species of anteater. Beales vary in shap^ 
size and arrangement, according to the genus 
of animal. 

In botany, the -word scala is applied to 
small, bracted leaves, scalebke in form, whose 
funefaon seems to be that of protecting the 
more delicate plant organs. A common in- 
stance is found in the scales which protect the 
leaf buds during the -winter. 

SCALLOP, sboVlnp, the common name of 
a genus of mollusks related to the oysters. 
There are numerous species, of which the 
common and great scallop are the most fa- 
miliar forms. The latter is esteemed a deli- 
cacy in the markets of London. It was a 
phpTI of this speeies that in the Middle Ages 
was carried in the hats of pilgrims as a toj^ 
of their pilgrimage to the Holy Land. ^The 
shell is somewhat rounded and mds m a 
triangular ear, in which the hinge is 
Two species of scallop are found along e 
Atlantic shores of North America. 

SCALP, the outer covering of the top md 
back part of the skull. It consists of the 
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skill, irhicfa, mih the escephon of the groiTth 
of hair, differs httle from ordmary skm; the 
toidon of the muscle that umukles the fore- 
head horizontally and moves the scalp; cel- 
Inlar tissue, and blood vessels. Injnnea to 
the scalp, especially severe bums, often re- 
sult in erysipelas and infammation. The 
vrord scalp is also apphed to the circular 
piece, about four inches in diameter, token 
by the Indian from the crown of the head 
of his victim In 1755 Massachusetts of- 
fered £20 (about $100) for the scalp of an 
Indian woman or child and £40 for that of 
a mole. Snrmg the Modoo IVar in 1B73 
scalps were taken by the troops. 

SOAJU1IOK7, slam'ofli, a climbing, 
twining plant which grows in abundance 
through Syria and Asia Minor. It resembles 
the common 
bindweed, 
though larger, 
and has a stout 
tap root, from 
which a common 
drug is taken. 

Scammony is 
blackish - gray, 
with a nauseous 
smell and a. 
sharp, bitter 
taste, and is giv- fr 
en in medicine ^ 
where a strong 
cathartic is scasimont 

needed. 

SCAimiNA'VIA, the name formerly ap- 
plied to the kingdoms of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark or of Norway and Sweden 
alone, and still frequently used in referring 
to these countries. It is also the name of 
the peninsula contmning Norway and 
Sweden. The term now has no political sig- 
nificance. See Deicsuiir ; Norwat , Sweden. 

SOAFEGOAT, slay^goht, in the Jewish 
ritual, a goat which was brought to the door 
of the tabernacle, where the high priest laid 
his bands upon bun, confessed tte sins of the 
people and transferred them to the head of 
the goat The animal was then sent into 
the wilderness, bearing the miqmties of the 
people In modem phraseology the word is 
used to designate an mnocent person who is 
made to bear the blame of others 

SOAPTJIiA. See SKBLEroN 

SOAItAB, sltat/abj the sacred beetle of 
the Egyptians, sometimes called dung heetlej 


^m its habit of enclosing bits of refuse 
into pellets and using them as food. Scarabs 
were believed to resemble the shape and 
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luster of the sun and to symbolize immiuv 
tabty. Figures of il^ plam or inscribed 
with characters, were employed as amulets 
and seals Large numbers of artificial 
scarabs, made of hard stone or gems, are still 
to be found m Egypt 

SCABLKT FEVJSE, a very contagions dis- 
ease that IS often fatal and that frequently 
leaves serious disorders of the system m its 
train It begms with something like an or- 
dinary cold, with sore throat, which is, how- 
ever, followed by a high fever and scarlet 
eruptions on the body. One vanefy of the 
disease is very light, while another is more 
severe, and in a thmd form the symptoms m- 
crease in violence with great rapidity, and 
the disease proves fatal witbm two or three 
days In a mnjonty of cases the fever be- 
gms to fall after the fifth day, and the re- 
coveiy thereafter is gradual Not infre- 
quently death occurs as a result of compli- 
cations, rather than of the disease itself. 
Dangerous diseases of the kidneys supervene 
and mflammations which may result m deaf- 
ness and in loss of the power of speech, as 
well, form often m the throat or in the 
inner ear. The appearance of kidney eom- 
plicatioDS is usually noticed m that stage 
of the disease dunng which the fiakes of 
skin are peehng ofi, and at this tune dropsy 
is frequent. 

A person suSermg from scarlet fever is 
pecuharly liable to the infection of bacterial 
diseases, and pneumoma and diphtheria fre- 
quently follow Scarlet fever is not stnoHy 
a disease of childhood, though comparatively 
few adults have it From its seriousness it 
is evident that each case should be carefully 
treated and that the patient should also be 
guarded agamst cold or infection from any 
other disease throughout his oonvrieacence 
From its peculiar contagiousness, it is evident 
that each case should bo carefully isolated 
and that thorough disinfection should fol- 
low recovery The germs have been known 
to remain active in dothing and daewhere for 
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a long time. It should be remembered, too, 
that the contagion is aotiTe during that stage 
of the disease when the body is sheddmg the 
poisonous scales. The child should he kept 
sway from others for six or eight weeks, in 
order that it may be certain that he is not a 
source of infection. 

SCHELDT, sleelt, a river of Bdginm and 
the Hetherlands, 250 miles in length, rising in 
the Shrenoh department of Aisne and flowing 
in a northerly and then northeasterly direc- 
tion, merging with the Rhine delta and open- 
ing into the Horth Sea. About flfteen miles 
below Antwerp it divides into the East 
Scheldt and Ihe West Schddt, forming a 
double estuary and enclosing the islands of 
South Beveland, North Beveland and Wal- 
oberen. It is one of tiie most important 
waterways of Europe, being navigable by 
means of a series of locks for 210 miles and 
connected by canals with the cities of Bd- 
gium and France. At Antwerp it has a 
breadtii of 1,600 feet and forms a seenre har- 
bor for the largest ships. For 200 years pre- 
vious to 1863, the Sdieldt was in the hands 
of the Butch, who levied a toll on all foreign 
vessels. In 1863 it was made a free water- 
way by the Treaty of Brussels. 

SCHENECTADY, she nek'ta di, N. T., the 
county seat of Schenectady County, sixteen 
miles northwest of Albany, on the Hobawk 
River, on the New York State Barge Canal 
and on the New York Central and the Belsr- 
ware & Hudson railroads, and electric lines. 
It is an important industrial dty, with about 
140 manufacturing estabhshmanis, produc- 
ing electrical supplies, clothing, insulators, 
locomotives, foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts, brooms, bruriies and many other goods. 
TJnion College is located here. Some of the 
prominent buildings are a courthouse, a city 
hall, an opera house, a Y. M. C. A., a Car- 
negie Library, a Federal building and a high 
s^ol which cost $550,000. There are four 
parks aggregatmg about 190 acres. Sche- 
nectady was settled by Arent Tan Corlear in 
1662. The French and Indians massacred 
most of the inhabitants in 1690 and burned 
a part of the settlement. It was incorporated 
as a borough in 1765, and was chartered as a 
city in 1798. Population, 1920, 88,723; in 
1930, 95,692, a gam of 8 per cent. 

SOHHiLER, shtl^lur, JosAnn Famnaics 
Chbistoph von (1759-1805), one of the 
greatest of Cerman dramatists and poets, was 
bom at Marbach, Wurttemberg. His father 


was superintendent of the woods and gap. 
dens attached to a residence of the duke of 
Wurttoberg, and the duke had the boy edu- 
cated in a military academy, which he hnn- 
self had founded at the castle of Solitude. 
Here Schiller stud- 


ied jurispmdence; 
but when the school 
was removed to 
Stuttgart, and its 
scope became ex- 
tended, he turned 
his attention to 
medicine. In 1780 
he was appointed 
physician to a regi- 
ment in Stuttgart, 
and it was now for 
tile first time that 
he had enough Ids- 
ure and freedom to 
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finish his tragedy of The Bobbers, begun 
three years previously. He published this 
piece at his own expense in 1781 ; it attracted 
an immense amount of attention, and in 1782 
it was performed at Mannheim. Arrested for 
attending the performance without leave of 
the Duke of Wurttemberg, and forbidden by 
the same despotic authority to write plays, 
Sehiller fled from Stuttgart and settled at 
MuTiTibm’ni , as poet to the theater. Here the 
plays of Fieeeo and Cabal and Love were soon 
afterwards produced. 

In 1785 he went to Lripzig and Dresden, 
where he studied the history of the times of 
Philip n, to prepare himself not only to 
write his drama of Lon Carlos, which ap- 
peared in 1787, but also to publi^ a Eistorg 
of the Bevolt of the Netherlands. Tisiting 
Weimar in 1787,.ho received a friendly wel- 
come from Wieland and Herder, and later 
he made the acquaintance of Goethe, with 
whom he formed a close friendship. Goetiie 
secured for biin a professorship at Jena, and 
here ho lectured on histoiy and published 
Eistoriccd Memoirs from the Tmelffh Cenr 
tury to the Most Beeewt Times and his Hts- 
tory of the Thirty Tears’ War. It WM ihm, 
also, that, through the influence of Goeth^ 


produced bis finest lyrical poems and ballads. 
Among these are The Liver, The Cranes ^ 
Ibyaus, The Glove and The Song of^e Red, 

the finest of German lyrics. It was after 
that he pubHshed in succession the tomas or 
Wallensteiu, Maria Stuart, the Mati of ur- 



